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INTRODUCTION 


The bulk of this work, consisting of Parts 1 and II, represents 
the author’s thesis approved by London University for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in History in 1932. Substantial addi- 
tions are constituted by the two chapters on Administration (Part 
III) — reproduced from the quarterly journal, Indian Culture — 
which were originally written in connexion with the third and 
fourth sessions of the Indian History Congress held in 1939 and 
1940 respectively. 

The MS. of the thesis was submitted to the Press and Publi- 
cation Committee of Calcutta University, more than seven years 
ago. It is my first duty to apologise to my readers for the un- 
usual delay in its publication, which I regard as a personal 
misfortune, due to circumstances over which I had no control 
whatsoever. Much though I wished it to appear in print 
earlier, the time gained was, however, profitably used in intro- 
ducing such additional matter as was deemed indispensable in 
the light of new material brought to our knowledge during 
the progress of the book through the Press. 

Although the thesis presented here embodies the results of 
my research, conducted mainly in Europe from October 1930 
to December 1932, my interest in the subject practically 
began from 1926 when the University of Calcutta appointed me 
a lecturer m the Post-Graduate department of History where 
I was called upon to teach Epigraphy and Palaeography with 
special reference to the inscriptions of Pre- Muhammadan 
Bengal. As a reminiscence fondly cherished by me, 1 also recall 
the several occasions, on the threshold of my teaching career, 
when my father, the late Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, discussed 
with me the vast possibilities of research in the domain of 
the history add culture of the Bengali people, the unearthing 
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INTRODUCTION 


of which was a task that could hardly be completed within the 
life-time of a single scholar. The sincerity and enthusiasm with 
which these conversations used to be carried on left on my mind 
a deep and 1 abiding impression. The object of the present work 
with all its obvious limitations is to prepare the foundations 
of further researches that may be undertaken by the author on a 
larger and more comprehensive scale in future in consonance 
with a scheme formed in his early youth. 

As the title shows, I have used inscriptional data as my 
principal source. For the purpose of ascertaining the accuracy of 
the relevant epigraphic records, I had to undertake a minute study 
of the different readings, frequently comparing them with the help 
of plates wherever available, particular attention having been 
given to those portions of such texts, which contain the historical 
material used by me and from which pertinent extracts have 
been supplied in the book. Although it is inscriptions that have 
determined the lines of investigation followed, no possible source 
accessible to me has been left out of consideration; sources such 
as literature, Indian and foreign, travel-accounts, geographical 
tracts, old maps, 'charts and MSS., coins, etc., have been drawn 
upon with a view to the proper appreciation and interpretation 
of the data contained in inscriptions. 

In order that a definite idea may be formed at the outset 
regarding the extent of the scope represented by the inscriptions 
of Bengal, a list of such records is furnished here with 
short descriptive notes. The list given below will be found to 
comprise inscriptions of various kinds, engraved on copper-plates, 
images, seals, plaques, etc., those discovered in Bengal as well 
as outside, — all, however, sharing one common characteristic, 
which accounts for their inclusion in the same category, viz., 
that they belong to reigns known to have ^jteen definitely 
connected with Bengal. In respect of; those rulers from outside, 
who happened to conquer Bengal and annex it to their respec- 
tive dominions in the different periods of its history, such as 
the ImperiaJ Guptas, Mahlpala — the Gurjara-Pratihara king of 
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the ninth century, Kama— the Chedi king of the 11th century, 
only those of their records which were found in Bengal have been 
treated as inscriptions of Bengal. It should be added here that 
the inscriptions bearing the name of Mahipala (most probably 
to be identified with the Gurjara-Pratihara king of that name) 
found in Bihar, have also been given a place in this classified list, 
for they constitute essential links in the chain of evidence testify- 
ing to the progress of his arms in the east and the corresponding 
decline in the political power of the Palas, so intimately connected 
w[th the history of Bengal. Stray inscriptions in which no 
prince’s name is contained, generally found engraved on images, 
have been excluded on the ground that their importance is of a 
nature which is beyond the scope of the present work to 
investigate. 

LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS 
I. 3rd Century B.C. 

Thu Maurya Period 

1. Brfihmi plaque inscription (in Prakrit) from Mahasthan. 

[Discovered at Mahasthan in the district of Bogra, North 

Bengal, in 1931. Preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta]. 

Records provision for the supply of paddy, etc., duriDg 
certain emergencies, from Pundranagara. 

II. c. 350 A.D.— 508 A.D. 

The Imperial Gupta Period 

[ Inscriptions of Chandravarman, Kuauragupta I, 
Buddhagupta, Vainyagupta ] 

2. The Susunia Rock-inscription of Chandravarman 

(c. 35(5 A.D.). 

[Engraved on the Susunia Hill in the Bankura district.] 
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Records grant of Doshagrama (?) in honour of Chakra- 
svamin. 

3. Ohanaidaha copper-plate inscription of the reign of 
Kumaragupta (name lost), dated in the (Gupta) year 113 
(=433 A.D.). 

[Recovered from Dhanaidaha, ,a village in the Natore sub- 
division of the Rajshahi district, North Bengal. Preserved in 
the Varendra Research Museum, Rajshahi.] 

Records purchase of some land by an Ayuklaku and gift to a 
Brahmin named Varahasvamin of the Samavedin School.* ** 

4. Damodarpur copper-plate inscription of the reign of 
Kumaragupta I, dated in the (Gupta) year 124 ( = 444 A.D.) 

[From Damodarpur, a village near Railway and Police 
Station Pliulbari in the district of Dinajpur, North Bengal. ■ 
Preserved in the Varendra Research Museum, Rajshahi.] 

Records purchase of land by Karppatika, a Brahmin by 
caste, to be utilised in connection with the performance of his 
Agnihotra rites. 

5. Damodarpur copper-plate inscription of the reign 
of Kumaragupta, dated m the (Gupta) year 128 ( = 448 A.D.). 

[Preserved in the Varendra Research Museum, Rajshahi.] 


* 1 am very grateful to Mr. N. B. Sanyal, M A., B.L., Curator. Varendra Research 
Museum, Rajshahi, for supplying me with the following note on an unpublished 
inscription of the Imperial Gupta PerioJ, which he received for decipherment some years ago : — 

** The Copper-plate bearing the inscription had originally been preserved for a very long time 
as heir-loom in a Muhammadan family originally settled in the village of Kalaikuri in the 
district of Bogra, about 8 miles from Naogaon town in the Rajshahi district. The plate is 
now deposited in the Varendra Research Museum ..This is a single plate inscribed on both 
sides. The seal which appears to have originally been attached to the top, is now lost. The 
inscription consists of 34 lines of which 16 are engraved on the obverse and 13 on the reverse. 
The inscription is dated in Sarhvat 121 oq the 1st day of Vai&dkho , The year evidently 
belongs to the Gupta era. The document is issued from the viliage Pfirp jftkauiiki. It records 
he purchase of 9 kulyavapat of laud at the rate o' 2 dinaras for each kulyavdpv , distributed 
in the villages of flastitiraha, Vibhftaka, Gubhyagandhik& and DhftnyapA(alikft f for being 
granted, free of revenue, under the terms of perpetual endowment, to the EHrAbmapas 
Devabhat(s» Amaradatts and Mahasenadatts, for the purpose of enabling them to perform 
their five daily sacrifices. 
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Records purchase of land. Buyer’s name lost. His object 
was to conduct the five daily sacrifices. 

6. Baigram copper-plate inscription of the (Gupta) year 
1‘28 ( = 448 A.D.). 

[From Baigram, a village (Post Office Hili) in North Bengal, 
Discovered in 1930. Reported to be in the custody of the 
Gauda Research Society, Howrah.] 

Records purchase of lands by the two brothers Bhoyila and 
Bhaskara, to meet the cost of occasional repairs to the temple 
of Govindasvamin, founded by their father Sivanandin, and also 
for the daily worship of the deity with perfumery, incense, 
lamp and flowers. 

7. Pahadpur (Paharpur) copper-plate inscription of the 
(Gupta) year 159 ( = 479 A.D.). 

Discovered in 1927 at Pahadpur (25°2'N. Lat., 89°3'E. 
Long ), ‘a village three miles to the west of the Jamalganj 
Railway Station on the main line of E. B. Railway running from 
Calcutta to Darjeeling,’ in the course of the excavation of the 
local temple. 

Records purchase of lands by the BraRipin Nathasarman 

* 

and his wife Rami for the conduct of the worship, with per- 
fumery, incense, flowers and lamp, of the Arhats in the monas- 
tery ( Vihara ), established by the disciples and the disciples’ 
disciples of the Jaina Quhanandin ( Nirgrantha-3raman= acharyya - 
Guhanandi-Sishya-praiishy’adhishthita-vihare — 1. 6). 

8. Damodarpur copper-plate inscription of the reign of 
Budhagupta, dated in the (Gupta) year 163 (?) (=483 A.D.). 

[Preserved in the Varendra Research Museum, Rajshahi.] 

Records purchase of land near Vayigrama by the Gramika 
Nabhaka whose object was to provide some Brahmins with 
a dwelling place ( Katichid-Brahman=aryydn-pratioasayitum — 
1. 4). 

9 Damodarpur copper-plate inscription of the reign of 
Budhagupta. Date practically lost. 

[Preserved in the Varendra Research Museum* Rajshahi.] 
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Records purchase of lands by the tireshthi Ribhupala whose 
object was to build temples of Kokarnukhasvarai and Svetavaraha- 
svaml with store-rooms ( devakuladvyam-etat-koshthikadoyatl-cha ) 
in Donga-gfra/nt. Reading { na' is preferable to ‘ham' in ‘ mekam ' 
in the passage : Kokamukhasvami-tfvetavarahasvaminor-narnallin ■ 
gamekaih deva-kula-dvayam, as read* by the editor; the passage 
probably gives the name of the architect of the temples, 
mentioned, or an agent engaged in supervising the building 
operations. 

10. Nandapur inscription of the (Gupta) year 169 ( = 439 
A.D.) with a probably inscribed seal attached to it. 

[Prom Nandapur or Nandpur on the southern bank ol 
the Ganges, a village above 2 miles north-east of Surajgarba 
in the Munger district, Bihar. The plate is reported to 
be in the possession of Mr. Ganapati Sarkar of Beliaghata, 
Calcutta.] 

Records purchase of land in the village Jangoyika by the 
Vishayapati Chhattramaha, presented to a Brahmin of the 
Samavedin School,' belonging to the Kasyapa gotra, an inhabi- 
tant of the agrahara of Khatapurana comprised in the Nanda- 
Vithl, to enable him to perform the the five daily sacrifices. 

11. Gunaighar copper-plate of the reign of Vainyagupta, 
dated in the (Gupta) year 188 ( = 508 A.D.). 

[Prom Gunaighar, a village in the district of Tippera, about 
18 miles north-west of Comilla town. Discovered about 1925, 
with a seal bearing the figure of a bull and a legend : Maharaja 
£ri-Vai(nyaguptuh) . Preserved in the Dacca Museum.] 

Records the gift of some land to a congregation of Buddhist 
monks of the Vaivarttilca sect of the Mahdydna Stehool, founded 
by Acharya Santideva, a Buddhist monk ( 3akyabhikshu ) and 
occupying a monastery associated with the name of AvalokiteSvara, 
the construction of which is attributed to Mahardja Rudra* 
datta. 
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III. 544 A.D. — c. 700 A.D. 

The Post-Gueta Period 

[Inscriptions op Damodaraqupta, Dharmaditya, Gopa- 

CHANDRA, SaMACHARA-DeVA, JAYANAOA AND Sa6a&Ka] 

12. Diimodarpur copper-plate of the reign of Damodara- 
gupta (?), dated in the [Gupta] year 224 ( = 544 A.D.). 

[Preserved in the Varendra Research Museum, liajshahi.] 

• % Records purchase of land by the Kulaputra Amritadeva of 
Ayodhya to provide the cost of repairs to a temple ot Sveta- 
varahasvaml, as well as the supply of bali, charu, satra, the cow’s 
milk, incense and flowers, madhuparlta, lamp, etc., required for 
the worship of the deity. 

13. Faridpur copper-plate of the reign of Dharmaditya, 
dated in the year 3. 

(Discovered in 1892. Preserved in the library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Calcutta. With a circular seal inscribed with 

the legend which probably reads Varaka-mandala-vishay- 
adhikaranasya .) ' % 

Records gift of some land situated in Dhruvilatl to a 
Brahmin named Chandrasvamin of the Bharadvaja gotra, belong- 
ing to the Vajasaneya School by Sadhanika Vatabhoga. 

14. Undated Faridpur copper-plate of the reign of Dharma- 
ditya. 

(For seal and present whereabouts, see 13, above.) 

Records gift of some land to a Brahmin named Somasvamin 
of the Lauhittya gotra , belonging to the Vajasaneya School, by 
Vasudevasvamin. 

15. Mallasarul copper- plate of the reign of Maharaja Gopa 
[-Chandra], dated in the year 3. 

[Discovered from Mallasarul, a village near the northern 
bank of the Damodar river in the district of Burdwan, in 1929. 
Preserved in the Vahglya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta. With a 
circular seal containing the inscription : ,(Maha)raja- Vijaya* 
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[ sefnasya and the figure of a male with two arms (identified with 
Lokanatha by the late Mr. N. G. Majumdar, see Ep. Ind., 
XXIII, p. 157, fn. J) set within a chakra. Invocation to 
Lokanatha, to Dharma Saints (santah), i.e. the Buddhist Sangha .] 

Records purchase of land by Maharaja Vijayasena and gift 
to Vatsasvamin of the Rigvedic. School, enabling him to conduct 
the five daily sacrifices. 

16. Faridpur copper-plate of the reign of Gopachandra, 
dated in the year 18 (Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver J. Com., 
Yol. Ill, p. 485; R. G. Basak, History of North-Eastern India, 
p. 191). 

(Found in Faridpur. Preserved in the library of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. With a circular seal containing 
the legend: Varaka-mandala-vishay**adhikaranasya.) 

Records purchase of land by Vatsapalasvamin and gift to 
Bhatta Gomidattasvamin for the increase of the merits of the 
former’s parents and himself. 

17. Nalanda Seal of Samachara-deva. Not yet published. 

L8. Ghugrahati copper-plate of the reign of Samachara- 

deva, dated in the year 14. 

[Preserved in the Dacca Museum.] 

Records transfer of some land to the Brahmin Supratika- 
svamin. 

19. Kurapala inscription of the reign of Samacharadeva. 

(From Kurapala about 2 miles north of Ghugrahati.) Not 

yet edited. Details not known. 

20. Vappaghoshavata (or Mallia) copper-plate of the reign 
of Jayanaga. 

[Reported to have been found in the Indigo Estate at Mallia. 
Presented by Mr. J. Greig of Calcutta to the Museum of Perth. 
With a seal bearing * traces of an upright female fi|yre, apparently 
Lakshmi, with either one or two elephants performing the 
kumbhabhisheka over her,’ and an ‘ illegible inscription.’ ] 
Records gift of the village Vappaghoshavata to a Samavedin 
Brahmin named Brahmavjrasvami. 
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21. RohtSsgadh stone seal-matrix of the Mah&samanta 
Sa^aikadeva. 

(In the upper part, there is a ‘ somewhat damaged representa- 
tion of a bull.' Discovered by Mr. Beglar. ‘Cut in the rock at 
the hill-fort of Rohtasgadh... twenty-four miles south by west of 
Sabasaram ’ in Bihar.) . 

22. Ganjam Plates of the time of Sa^ahkaraja, dated in the 
year 300 (*=620 A.D.) of the Gupta Era. 

Find-place unknown. These plates were originally noticed 
-«.the office of the Collector of Ganjam. Preserved in the Madras 
Museum. With an * elliptical seal ’ bearing the figure of a 
couchant bull in relief, and the legend : Sri-Sainyabhitas[y]a. 

Record grant of the village Chhavalakhaya in the Kjrishnagiri- 
Vishaya to Chharampasvami on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 

23-24. Two Ashrafpur copperplate grants of Devakhadga 
(Plates A and B), dated in the year 13. 

Both recovered, together with a small chaitya of bronze, at 
Ashrafpur, in the Police Station of Raipura in the Dacca district, 
about 30 miles north-east of Dacca town, East Bengal, in 1884 
or 188">. Preserved in the library of the Royal* Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. Each plate with a seal containing in relief the figure 
of a couchant bull, and the legend 8rimad-Devakhadga, distinct 
on Plate B, but not so on the other plate 

Plate A. Very much damaged by corrosion.. Records grant 
of some pieces of laud to Acharya Sahghamitra, Head of se\eral 
Buddhist monastic establishments. Invocation to Buddha. 
Dated in the year 13, 

Plate B. Invocation to Buddha. Records grant of some 
pieces of land to the monastery of Sahghamitra, the Acharya 
(preceptor) of S&llvardaka. - 

’ Messenger — Yajfiavarraan. Dated in the year 13. 

25*. Deulbfuji Sarvvanl image-inscription of Mata dev! 
Prabh&vatl, the queen of Devakhadga. 

- Inscribed on ap. eight-handed image of the goddess Sarwanl, 
seated on a couchant lion, found at the site of .an old building 

C 
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on plot No. 447 of the Settlement Map of Jammura, a mauza in 
which the small village of Deulba^T is included. Reported to be 
missiDg. 

Records the covering with gold of an image of Sarvvani 
( hemaliptam ) by Prabhavatl, the queen (mahishi) of Devakhadga, 
son of Jatakhadga, son of Khadggdyama. 

IV. c. 750 A.D.— e . 1205 A.D. 

[The Pila period and the period of Sena ascendancy] 

- (a) Inscriptions of the Pilas, their associates 

AND RIVALS (6, c, d, e) 

26. KeSava -Prafasti of the reign of DharmapSla, dated in 
the year 26. 

(Discovered in 1879 A. D. Inscribed on a stone-slab, found 
near the Mababodhi temple at Gaya. Preserved in the Indian 
Museum.) 

Records establishment of a four-faced ( chaturmukha ) 
image of MabSdeva and the gift of a tank by Ke£ava, son of 
TJjjvala. 

27. Khalimpur copper-plate of the reign of DharroapSla, 
dated in the year 32. 

(From KhSlimpur, a village in the district of Malda, North 
Bengal. Purchased from a peasant in 1893. Preserved in the 
library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. With a seal con- 
taining a representation of the Buddhist chakra , — a wheel flanked 
by antelopes on two sides, symbolising the preaching of the first 
sermon by Buddha at the Deer Park, and the legend Srlrn&n 
Dharmap&ladevah ) . > 

Records, with an invocation to Buddha, the grant of four 
villages to a LAta Brahmin together with other subordinate 
priests, attached to the temple of Nanna-N&r&yapa at Subhasthali 
J>Y. Dharma>p3la, at the request of the MaMiimanUldhipati 
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Narayana-Varman. Envoy — Crown-Prince ( yuvaraja ) Tri- 
bhuvanapala. Engraved by Tatata, son of Subhata and grandson 
of Bhogata. 

28. Nalanda copper-plate of tbe reign of Dharmapala. 

(Discovered in the course of excavations at Nalanda in 1927- 

28 by Mr. J. A. Page at the* site of the burnt debris in the 
north Verandah of Monastery No. 1. Inscription, partly damaged. 
Preserved in the Indian Museum). 

Seal with the'emblem of the dharma-chakra and the legend : 
"7?>iman Dharmapdladevah. 

Gift of the village (Jttarama, near the village Niguha, 
belonging to the Jambunadi-mf/ii, situated in the Gayd-vishaya 
of the Nagara -bhukti. Details as to the object of the grant 
not available [See P. N. Bhattacharyya, Ep. Ind., XXIII, 
pp. 290 ff.]. 

29. A and B. Paharpur Seals of Dharmapala (See Memoirs, 
ASI, No. 55, p. 90). 

From Paharpur in the Rajshahi district. 

Each a terra-cotta sealing with the dharma-chakra symbol 
in the upper part, flanked by two antelope^and the legend : 
1. 1 Srl-Somapure, 1. 2 Sri-Dharmapala-deva- 1. 3 maha-vihary- 
drya-hhikshu-sanghasya ( i.e . issued by the community of monks 
belonging to the vihara at Somapura founded by Dharmapala.). 

29. C — F. Four other pieces of clay sealings of the 
Dharmapala-vifcara type. 

30. Kurkihar bronze image inscription of the reign of Deva- 
pala, dated in the 9th year. 

(From Kurkihar, Pargana Narhat, in the district of Gaya, 
Bihar. Preserved in the Patna Museum.) 

31. Munger copper-plate of the reign of Devapala, dated in 
’the year 33. 

Discovered in 1780 A. D. at Monghyr (Munger) in Bhagal- 
pur, Bihar. First noticed in 1788 A.D. u About that time the 
plate disappeared... Recently 4 while repairs were being made 
in Kenwood House, a dirty and discoloured metal plate inscribed' 
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with Indian characters was found hidden away between a beam 
and the roof. It was brought to me for identification, and I at 
once recognised it as the - long-lost charter of Devapaladeva ” — 
L. D. Barnett (Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 304). With a seal con- 
taining a representation of the dharma-chakra with two antelopes 
at the sides and the legend Srl-Detapaladevasya. 

Records, with an invocation to Buddha, gift of a village to 
Bhatta-pravura, Vihekarata-Migra, a scholar ( pada-vakya-pramana - 
vidya-parangataya — 1. 43), son of Bhatta Yamharata, grandson 
of Bhatta ViSvarata, a Vedic scholar. Envoy — Crown-Prip^ 
Rajyapala. 

32. Hilsa statue-inscription of the reign of Devapala, 
dated in the year 35. 

[Prom Hilsa in the Patna district, Bihar.] 

33. Nalanda copper-plate of the reign of Devapala, dated in 
the 39th year. 

Unearthed at Nalanda (in Bihar) during excavations in 
1921. With a seal containing the emblem of the dharma-chakra 
placed between two antelopes, and the legend 8rl-Devapala- 
devasya. Preserved in the Nalanda Museum. 

Records, with an invocation to Buddha, the gift of five 
villages by the king for the use of a monastery built at Nalanda 
by Balaputradeva, the ruler of Suvarnadvipa. Envoy — Balavar- 
man, the ruler of Vyaghratati-wandaia. 

The first 15 verses of this grant are the same, except for 
slight differences ( cj . KdntaS-chira-prinitah in the Nalanda grant 
in place of kantai-chira-vlkshitah in the Munger grant), as those of 
the Munger grant. Also lines 21-26 (from so khalu' Bhagirathi- 
patha-pravarttamana... to kuiali) of this grant are identical with 
lines 24-29 of the Munger grant. 

34. Ghoshrawa stone-slab inscriptions*. of the reign of 
Devapala. 

(Recovered from Ghoshrawa, a village, 7 miles to the 
South-East of Bihar city, in 1848 A,D. Prese nted. yi the Indian 
Museum). • 
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Contains, with an invocation to Buddha, a panegyrical 
account of Viradeva, son of Indragupta, belonging to a noble 
Brahmin family of Nagarahara, and his wife Rajjeka, who, 
having completed his education at the Kanishka-vifcara under the 
guidance of Acharya S.irvajna&Lnti, visited Mahabodhi and 
resided at the Buddhist V ihCwa at Yasovartuapura. He received 
the homage of Devapala, got a responsible post at the Nalanda 
monastery and built two chaityas on the top of the Indra£ila 
hill. 

35. Nalanda statue-inscription of the reign of Devapala. 

36-37. Two Bihar Buddha image-inscriptions of the reign of 
Surapaladeva («=Surapala I or Vigrahapala I, according to R. D. 
Banerji, MASB, Vol. V, p. 57 ; - Surapala II, according to 
Nilmani Chakravartti, JPASB, N.S., Vol. IV, p. 107, PI. vii), 
dated in the year 2 (D. R. Bbandarkar suggests year 3 to be the 
correct reading.) 

Inscriptions on pedestals of images noticed by Mr.' Nilmani 
Chakravartti in the Indian Museum where they are preserved. 
Identical inscriptions recording consecration of images of Buddha 
at ‘the monastery in Uddandapura’ by a Bt*}dhist monk named 
Purnadasa belonging to the Pacjikramana Vihara. 

38. Gaya stone inscription of the reign of Narayanapala, 
dated in the year 7. 

Now r in the courtyard of the Vishnu pada temple at Gaya. 

Records the erection of a monastery (aframa) for Brahmins 
practising austerities, byBhandadeva (at Gaya), son of Vappadeva 
and Valiabhadevi, grandson of Sihadeva and great-grandson of 
Vamadeva (R. D. Banerji in a genealogical table shows Vama- 
deva to be the husband of Valiabhadevi, MASB, V, p. 61). The 
inscription contains invocation to Vishnu in his Narasiihha aspect 
( Purushottama ). 

39. Indian Museum inscription of the reign of Narayana- 

pala. 

Incised on a piece tff stone lying in the Indian Museum, 
first noticed, by Pandit Vinoda Vihari Vidyavkio'da*. 
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Records gift of an image by Dharmmamitra, a Buddhist 
elder ( Sakya-bhikshu-sthavira ), belonging to the Andhra-t/is/iat/a. 

40. Bhagalpur copper-plate of the reign of Narayanapala, 
dated in the*17th year. 

With the usual dharmachahra-mudra seal containing the 
legend tiri-Nardyanapaladevasya. Invocation to Buddha. 

Records gift of a village for the worship of an image of Siva, 
set up by the king himself, managed by a committee of Pa&upata 
ich&ryas ( yatharham puja-bali-charu-satra-nava-harm-ady = 
artham sayan-asana-glana-pratyaya-bhaishajya-parishMr-ddy 
artham). Envoy — Gurava Bhatta. Engraved by Mahkhadasa, 
son of Subhadasa, who was born in Samatata. 

41. Badal Pillar-inscription of the time of Narayanapala. 

Incised on a pillar standing at a distance of about three 

miles from Badal in the district of Dinajpur, North Bengal. 
The inscription is also known as the Mangalbari stone inscription 
as the pillar is situated in the vicinity of Mangalbari in the same 
district. 

Records the setting up of a pillar, surmounted by a figure 
of Garuda, and contains a panegyrical account of Gurava MiSra 
and his ancestors. Among the Pala kings mentioned, the last 
is Narayanapala. Engraved by the Sutradham, Visbnubhadra. 

42. Uddandapura brass image inscription of the reign of 
Narayanapala, dated in the year 54. 

Preserved in the Museum of the Variglya Sahitya Parishat, 
Calcutta. 

Records the gift of an image of Parvati by Kanaka Uchha- 
putra Tharuka, ail inhabitant of tfri-Udandapura. 

43. Bargaon pillar-inscription of the reign of Rajyapala, 
dated in the year 24. 

Bargaon, at the site of ancient Nalanda, neafr Bihar in the 
Patna district. The pillar on which the inscription is incised 
is now preserved in a Jaina temple at Bargaon. 

Records that a certain person named Vaid[y]anatha belong- 
ing to the mercantile community (vanik-kula), son of Manoratha A 
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paid a visit to a temple in the month of Md,r(ja-[6mha'\ in the 
above year of the reign of Rajyapala. 

44-45.- Kurkihar bronze image inscriptions, dated respect- 
ively in the years 31 and 32 of the reign of Rajyapala. 

Preserved in the Patna Museum. 

46. Nalanda stone image inscription of the reign of Gopala 
(II), dated in the year 1. 

Incised on the pedestal of an image of Vagi^vari. Discovered 
at Nalanda in 1862 A.D. Now preserved in the Indian Museum. 

Records the covering with gold (surarna-vrlhi-sohtd) of an 
image of.Vagi^vari at Nalanda, 

47. Bodh-Gaya Buddha image inscription of the reign of 
Gopala (II). 

The stone image bearing the inscription was unearthed at 
Bodh-Gaya by Cunningham in 1879 A.D. Now preserved in the 
Indian Museum. 

Contains an invocation to Buddha. Records gift of the 
image by Dharmmabhima who describes himself as Sindht'id- 
bhava, and seems to have been known njso by the name 
Sakrasena. 

48. Jajilpada copper-plate of the reign of Gopala, dated in 
the year 6. 

Originally found in the possession of a peasant belonging 
to the village JAjilpada in the Police Station Gajol in the Malda 
district, North Bengal. Preserved in the Malda Museum. 

Gift of two villages in the name of Buddha from the 
victorious *camp at Vataparvvatika, viz., KSstbagriba and Maha- 
rSjapallika within the jurisdiction of the agrahSra of Anandapura 
in the Kuddalakh&ta-tnsfiai/a of the Pun<Jravardhana-6ftttftti to 
Srldhara-Sarman, an immigrant from Muktavastu,.. a resident of* 
Sihagrama, belonging to the M&dhyandina branch of the V&ja- 
sineya School, son of Bhaftaputra Srlgarbha, and grandson of.' 
Bhattaputra Naga. See Bharatavarsha, 1344 B.S., SrdvatttQ,, pp. 
264-74, * . * * . 
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49. BaghaurS Narayana image inscription of the reign of 
Mahipala (II), dated in the year 3. 

Prom Bagbaura, a village near the sub-divisional town of 
Brabmanbaria in the Tippera district. The inscribed image of 
Vishnu is reported (see Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 353) to be in the 
possession of a certain resident of Vidyiikuta, a neighbouring 
village. 

Records the installation of an image of Narayana in Sama- 
ta$a, comprised in the dominion of Mahipala, by the merchant 
(varLik) Lokadatta, a devout Vaishnava, son of Vasudatt%- 
belonging to Vilakindaka. 

50. Bangarh copper-plate of the reign of Mahipala (I’, 
dated in the 9th (? ) year. 

From Bangarh in the district of Dinajpur, North Bengal. 
Discovered sometime in the latter part of the last century. 
R. D. Banerji reports that the plate is in the possession of 
Mr. N. N. Vasu (since deceased),— see Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 324. 
The plate is surmounted by a seal, which is ‘a highly wrought 
ornament, ‘pointed at the top,’ having in the centre a 
beaded circle ‘ witk" raised rim, supported and surrounded by 
arabesque work,’ and also a conch ( Sahkhd ) on the top of this 
circle. The circle itself is divided into two parts, the upper part 
containing a representation of the Buddhist dhama-chakra with 
an umbrella surmounting it and antelopes at the sides (the usual 
P4la device). The other half bears the legend — Sri-Mahipala- 
dmsya-*-i ascribed in raised letters, and ‘supported by arabesque 
work.’ 

Invocation to Buddha in the same words as in the B hagai pur 
grant of Nirayanaplla. Records gift of a village to the Brahmin, 
Kfishnaditya-Sarman, son of Bhaftaputra Madhu 9 iidaoa and 
grandson of Bhattaputra HrishlkeSa, an immigrant from the 
village Hastipada and a resident of the village Chavatf. Envoy— 
Bhajjta Varnana Mantrl. Engraver— Mahidhara 3ilpl, son of 
Vijayiditya £?), an immigrant from the village Poshall. The' 
first two verses ‘of the grant are the same as those of -the 
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Bhagalpur grant, and the next two verses of the former ace 
identical with verses 4 and 5 respectively of the latter. The 
sixth verse of the Bhagalpur grant reappears in a slightly altered 
form in the Bangarh grant also as its sixth verse. • 

51. Nalanda stone inscription of the reign of Mahlpala (I), 

dated in the year 11. . 

Discovered at Nalanda in 1864 by Captain Marshall in the 
course of the unearthing of the temple of Baladitya. The 
3tone gateway bearing the inscription is preserved in the Indian 
Museum. 

Records a gift (the inscribed gateway) by Baladitya, 
son of Gurudatta, grandson of Haradattu, a Buddhist of the 
Mahayana School, residing in Tailadhaka, and an immigrant from 
KauSarabl, after the restoration of a temple (most probably the 
Baladitya temple), destroyed by fire ( agni-dah-oddhare ). 

52. Bodh-Gaya stone image inscription of the leign of 
Mahlpala (I), dated in the year 11. 

Incised on the pedestal of an image of Buddha in the 
Bhiimispami-mitdra , now worshipped as that of a Pandavn, ‘in 
a small shrine in front of the great temple at .Bodh-Gaya.’ 

Hccords in the first three lines the gift of two gandhakutis 
and the image itself. 

53. Kurkihar bronze image inscription of the reign of Mahl- 
pala, dated in the year 31. 

Preserved in the Patna Museum. 

54. Tetrawan stone inscription of Mahlpala (I). 

The ‘colossal image of Buddha,’ on the pedestal of which 
the inscription is incised, stands at Tetrawan (Titarawa), six 
miles from the town of Bihar in the Patna district. The 
inscription is practically illegible (Cunningham, ASR, III. 
p. 123). 

55. Imadpur inscribed images of the reign of Mahlpala (I), 
dated in the year 48. 

Several brass figures, found at Imadpur in the district 
of Muzaffarpur, Bihar,* all having the same, inscription 

D 
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which mentions the name of Mahlpala and ^he year 48 .of 
his reign. 

56. Siirnath image inscription of the year [Vikrama] 
1063, mentioning the name of Mahlpala (T). 

Incised on the pedestal of an image of Buddha, discovered in 
1794 A.D, Preserved in the Lnckpow Museum. 

Records the repair of the DharmarCijika, the Dharmachakra 
with its different parts and the Gandliakatl by Stbirapala and 
Vasantapala, and also the erection of various monuments by 
Mahlpala, the king of Gauda. ^ 

57/ Gaya Krishnadvarika temple inscription ot the reign of 
Nayapala, dated in the year 15. 

The slab on which the inscription is incised is to be found 
attached to the Krishnadvarika temple at Gaya, a comparatively 
new building. 

Contains an invocation to Vasudeva and records the erection 
of a temple of Janardana, built by Visvaditya, son of Sudraka, 
grandson of Paritosha ( imhadvija-raja-vamk — I. 4) The inscrip- 
tion, also furnishing a panegyrical account -of Visvaditya’s 
family, was cojpposed by the veterinary surgeon ( vajivaidya ) 
Sahadeva. Engraved by the Silpl Sattasoma, son of Adhipa- 
soma. 

58. Narasimha temple inscription ol the reign of 
Nayapala, dated in the year 15 ( bhartluh Srl-Nayapaladeva- 
nripntc ra). 

Discovered inside the Narasimha temple in the Vishnupada 
compound at Gaya in 1884. Contains an invocation to the 
goddess Likshmi and a panegyrical account of the ancestors ol 
Vi^varupa, son of Sudraka, grandson of Paritosha, and further 
records the erection of the Gadadhara and a few other temples 
at Gayapuri. Composed by V n idiji Vajrajjjni. Engraved by 
Sarvananda (?) 

59-60. Kurkihar bronze image inscriptions of the reign of 
Vigrahapala III, dated in the years 3 and 19 respectively. 
Preserved in .the fatna Museum. 
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61. Akshayavata inscription of the reign of Vigrahapala III, 
dated in the year 5 (bhartur-Vigrahapaladcva-nripate rajyaSriyam 
vibhratah samprupte tarasaiva pafichaganite rajyasya samvatsare). 

The stone bearing the inscription is to be found attached 
to the base of the Akshayavata at Gaya. Contains an invocation 
to Siva, and with a panegyrical account of the family of Visvarupa 
records the erection of two lingas, one of Vate^a and the other 
of Prapitamahe^vara in the Gaya -mandala. Pratasti composed 
by Vaidya Dharmnpani. 

- 62. Teiiaeolla plaque of the reign oi Vigrahapala III, 
dated in the year 8. Provenance not known. Preserved in the 
Nalanda Museum. 

63. Bihar inscription of the reign of Vigrahapaladeva 
(III), dated in the year 12 (See Cunningham, ASR, III, 

p. 121). 

Incised on the pedestal of an image of Buddha brought to 
the Indian Museum in 1895 A.D., but reported to be not 
traceable now. 

61. Indian Museum in^ci iption of the reign ol Vigraha- 
pala (III), dated in the year 13. 

Noticed by the late Mr. R. D. Banerji in the collection of 
the Indian Museum (MASB, V, p. 112). Find-place unknown. 
This is identified by him as the Bihar stone-image inscription of 
Vigrahapala III, mentioned by Cunningham as dated in the 
year 12, reported to be missing (see 63). 

Incised on the pedestal of an image of Buddha. 

Recorc^ gilt on the 14th day of Mdrgatirsa, in the year 
13 of Vigrahapala’s reign by the goldsmith ( Suvarnnakdra ) 
Deheka, son of Sahe. 

65. Gaya stone inscription of the reign of Vigrahapala 
(HI). 

Incised on the stone on which the image of Gadadhara at 
Gaya stands. 

Contains invocation to the Sun ( Marttunda ) and a refeience 
to Paritosha.. 
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66. Amgachhi copper-plate of the reign of Vigrahapala 
III, dated in the year 12. 

DiscQvered in 1806 A.D. at Amgiichhi, a village in the 
district of Dinajpur, North Bengal. 

Preserved in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

The rojal seal is attached to the upper part of the plate, 
consisting ‘ of a circle with raised rim and beaded border, resting 
on a mass of arabesque toliage.’ On the lop of the circle is a 
chaitya, surmounted by an umbrella. The circle, divided i-ufo 
two parts, contains in the upper portion a representation 
of the dharmachakra with couchant antelopes at the sides, 
the wheel being a convex one with eight spokes and having an 
umbrella on its top. Below the wheel is the legend tfrir= 
Vigrahwpuhulecah, in raised letters. 

Records the grant of a village on the occasion of a lunar 
eclipse ( Soma-grahe , 1. 10) to Khoduladeva-Sarman, son of 
Arkkadeva, grandson of Padmavana, a Samavedin Brahmin 
belonging to the Kanthuma School, an immigrant from Krodan- 
chi (Krodancha) and also Matsyfivasa , and an inhabitant of 
Chhattragrama (Chhampragratna?), who was versed in Mlmamsa, 
Vyakarana (grammar) and Tarka-cidya (logic). 

Envoy — Sahasija or Sahasiraja (see Ep. Ind., XV, p. 298, 
n. 3), the mantrl. Engraved by Sa&deva, son of Mahidhara, 
an immigrant from Poshali-grawia. 

The first ten verses are identical with those of the Bangarh 
grant. Verses 11 and 14 of this grant are the same as the 
12th and 11th verses respectively of the Bangarh grant. 

67. Tetrawan inscription of the reign of Ramapala, 
dated in the year 2. > 

Preserved in the Indian Museum. 

Records gift of an image of Tara by Bhatta Ichchbara, 
(l£vara?). A. M. Broadly reads ‘Ramapati’ in place of 'Rarna- 
pala’ (JASB; 1872, Pt. 1, p. 282). 
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68. Chandimau Bodhisattva Padmapani image inscription 
of the reign of Ramapala, dated in the year 42 (for the date 
read by Cunningham as the year 12, see MASB, V, p. 93). 

From Chandimau, a village in the Bihar subdivision of the 
Patna district. Discovered by Cunningham in 1877 or 187B. 
Subsequently removed to the'lndian Museum. 

Records election of the image by an inhabitant of Rajagriha, 
Vanik Sadhu Saharana, son of Sadhu Bhadulva. Contains the 
Buddhist formula — Ye dharmma hetu prabhava hetw'n tesham, etc. 
« 69. Nin dighi or Manda stone inscription mentioning 

(lopala (III). See 1HQ., 1941, pp. 207-2L6. 

The inscription was discovered in 1911 A.D. by the late 
Mr. Aksliay Kumar Maitreya from ‘Manda, locally known as 
Thakur Manda, about 30 miles direct north of the town of 
Rajshahi.’ According to Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy, however, the 
inscribed stone was discovered at Ninidlghi, ten miles to the 
west of Manda. Preserved in the Varendra Research Museum, 
Rajshahi. 

70. Rajibpur (Bangarh) Sadasiva image inscription of the 
reign of Gopala (III), dated in the year 14 or 1. 

The image, ‘reported to have been dug up by some Santals 
at Rajibpur’ in the Dinajpur district, was first noticed by 
Dr. Nalini Kanta Bhattasali in the Dinajpur Collectoiate 
Records Room. See IHQ., 1941, 217-218. 

Records erection of the image by Purushottoma. 

71. Bihar Hill image-inscription of the reign of Madana- 
paladeva, coated in the year 3. 

Inscribed on the pedestal of an- image of the goddess 
Shashtbi. 

Records erection of the image (See ^unniDgham, ASR, 
III, p. 124, No. 16). 

72. Manahali copper-plate of the reign of Madanapala, 
dated in the year 8 (?). 

Discovered in 1876 A.D. in excavating a .tank within a 
park at Manahali, a village in the district o*f Dinajpur, North 
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Bengal. Preserved in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

Seal with the usual Pala symbol, viz., the Buddhist dharma- 
chakra with antelopes at the sides, and the name of the ruler — 
tfri-Madmapalah . 

Records in the name oi Buddha* the grant of some land to 
Vategvarasvami Sarman, son of SaunakasvamI, grandson of 
Prajapatisvarai and great-grandson of Vatsasvami, as fee for 
the reciting of the Mahabharata to the chief queen ( Patta - 
mahadevi ) Chitramatika. The donee, a resident of ChampahittT, 
belonged to the Kauthuma School of the Samaveda. Envoy — 
Sandhioigrahika Blrimadeva. Engraved by the Silpi Tathagata- 
sara. 

The first eight verses of the grant are the same as those 
of the Amgachhi grant. Verses 9 and 12 are identical with veises 
11 and 13 respectively of the Amgachhi grant, and its eleventh 
verse occurs in an altered form as the twelfth of the latter 
inscription. 

73. Jaynagai image inscription ol the reign of Mndana- 
pala, dated in the year 19. 

From Jaynagar, near Luckeesarai in Bihar Province. 

Records erection of a Buddhist statue (See Cunningham, 
ASR, in, p. 125, No. 17). 


( b ) Inscriptions of thk Chandra, s 
c. 950-1050 A.D. 

74. Rarapal copper-plate of the reign of Srichandra. 

Reported to have been found a little more than a century 
ago at Rampal, a village about one mile and a^half from Panchasar 
in the Munshiganj subdivision of the Dacca district. Preserved 
in the Varendra Research Museum. 

With a dharmachakra mudra seal (c/. the emblem used 
by the Palas* of ’Bengal), which has, in its upper part, the 
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emblem of the Buddhist “Wheel of Law,” the Dharmma-[cha]kra 
(1. 31) with two deer in the couchant posture on both sides of it. 
Just below the wheel and above the legend 8ri-iSnchandra[de~\vah, 
something like the emblem of a small conch-shell is seen. 
Beneath the legend may be observed the representation of a 
digit of the moon, with floral decorations on the three other 
sides of it. This crescent, it seems, represents the Moon from 
whom the donor {tirlchandra) and his ancestors are said to have 
descended. Regarding the representation of the Moon on the 
Buddhist seal, it may be interesting to compare verse 3 of the 
t-ext : Buddhasya yah sa6aka-jatakam=ahka-samstham hhaktyd 
v[b)ibhrati 

Invocations to Buddha, Dhanna and Sangha. Records grant 
of land to Pltavasa-GuptaSarman, the tiantivarika (priest in 
charge of propitiatory ceremonies), son of Sumahgala-Gupta, 
grandson of Varaha-Gupta and great-grandson of Mnkkada- 
Gupta, on the occasion ol the Kotihoma ceremony 

75. Kedarpur copper-plate of the reign ol Siichandrn. 

Discovered in 1919 A.I). at Kedarpur in the Madaripur sub- 
division ol the district of Faridpur. Preserved in the Dacca 
Museum. 

The usual dhannachaknt-inudnl seal. Invocation to Buddha, 
Dharma and Saiigha in verse J, same as in the Rampal copper- 
plate grant. 

Incomplete. Contains only the genealogy of the Chandras, 
ending with Srichandra. 

76. Dhulla copper-plate of the reign of Srichandra. 

Discovered by Dr. N. K. Bhattasali in 1925. Preserved in 

the Dacca Museum. 

With a Dharmachakra-mudra, seal. 

Grant of land to the Santivarika (priest in charge of propi- 
tiatory rites) Vyasagahga-Sarman, son of Vibhugahga, grandson 
, of Nandaganga, great-grandson of Jayaganga, as a fee for con- 

1 ducting the AdbhutaSanti ceremony, on the occasion of the 
performance of the Homachatushtaya or the Four 'Homas, 
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(d) Inscriptions of the Varmans 
c. 1050-1150 A.D. 

83. Belava copper-plate of the reign of Bhojavarman, 
dated in the year 5. 

From Belava, a village under*the Police Station Rupganj, in 
the Narayanganj subdivision of the district of Dacca, Eastern 
Bengal. Preserved in the Dacca Museum. 

With a seal which seems to have originally borne the 
emblem of a wheel {cj.Sr hnad-Vishnuchakra-mitdra-tamraSasani- 
kritya pradatt-asmabhih — 11. 48-49 of the text). Grant, in the 
name of Vasudeva, of land to Ramadeva-Sarman, the priest in 
charge of propitiatory rites ( &untyagar-adhikritaya — , cf. the 
designation Santyagarika, to be met with in grant No. 97, also 
Santivarika in grants Nos. 74 and 76 of this list), of the 
Yajurvedin School, son of Vi^varupa-devasarman, grandson 
of Jagannatha-deva&irman, great-grandson of Pitambara- 
deva&rman, an immigrant from the Middle country (Madhyadeia- 
vinirgatasya ), a settler in Siddhala-gmma in tttfara-Radha. 

84. Vajrayogini inscription of Samalavarman — Incomplete. 
Broken fragment of a copper-plate which had probably a 
Vishnuchakra seal attached to it»(c/. 1. 11. Vishnucha- 
[ kra-mudraya ...] is available. 

Noticed at Somapara in the village Vajrayogini, situated 
in the district of Dacca. Reported to have been originally found 
by some children in the ruined site of an old temple in the loca- 
‘ lity. Preserved in the Dacca Museum. 

Gift of land in favour of a Buddhist temple of Prajfiapara- 
mita built by Bhimadeva. Date lost. Details of the grant also 
lost. See N. K. Bhattasali, Modern Review, 1932, Nov., 
pp. 529-32; Bharatavarsha, Karttika, 134$ B. S., pp. 674-81. 

85. Samantasar copper-plate grant of the reign of Hari- 
' varmadeva. 

Reported by the late Mr. N. N. Vasu to have been originally 
in the possessidh of a certain resident of Samantasar, a village in 
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the Idilpur Pargana of the Faridpur district. Preserved in the 
Dacca Museum. The name ‘ Vejanisara grant,’ given by. him 
to this inscription, is not appropriate (See Bharatavarsha, 
Magba, 1344 B.S., pp. 169-74; Vanger Jatiya Itihas,* Vol. II, 
pp. 215-17). 

The Vishnuchakra seal, which was attached to the plate, 
is referred to in 1. 16. 

Gift of land in the village Varaparvata in the Mayuravidja- 
vishaya, comprised in the Panchavasa -mandala in the Paun<Jra- 
bhulcti to the priest in charge of propitiatory rites, son of 
Padmanabha-sarman, grandson of Bhattaputra Vedagarbha- 
Sarman, the donee belonging to the A6valayana tokhaoi the Rig- 
jvedic School (dated in the year 42 ?). 


(e) Inscriptions of the Senas 
c. 1050-1220 A.D. 

86. Barrackpur copper-plate of Vijayasena, dated in the 
[year 62. 

Discovered in a village, near Barrackpur Cantonment in the 

C istrict of 24-Parganas, was taken to England, where it is 
robably in the possession of Mr. Schumacher, the discoverer of 
the plate. 

With an uninscribed seal bearing in relief a representation 
)f a ‘ ten-armed figure of Siva called Sada^iva in the Idilpur 
ferant of Ke6avasena\ 

Invocation to Siva. Grant of land to a Rigvedin BrahmiD, 

( Jdayakara-deva&irman, son of Bhaskara-devasarman, grand- 
on of Rahaskara-deva^arman and great-grandson of Ratnakara- 
evadarman of Kantijongl, an immigrant from the Madhyadesa, 
Middle country) on the occasion of the Golden Tula purusha gift 
Bremony, performed by the Mahadcvi VilasadevI during a lunar 
flipse. Envoy — Saladdanaga. (For the date, see H, C. Ray, 
ynastic History, Vol. I, p\ 364, n. 1.) . * . 
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87. Deopara stone inscription of the reign of Vijayasena. 
Discovered in 1865 A.D.near Deopara in the Police Station Goda- 
gari in the Bajshabi district, North Bengal. The inscribed stone 
slab is preserved in the Indian Museum. 

Invocation to Siva. Building of a temple of Pradyum- 
ncsvara by the king. Composed by Umapatidhara ( pada 
pad-artha-vichara-suddha-buddher...). Engraved by Bamako 
Sulupani, a prominent member of the guild of craftsmen of 
Vnrendrn (Varendraka-tilpigoshth i-chuddmani) , son of Brihaspati, 
grandson of Manadasa and great-grandson of Dharma. 

88. Paikore pillar inscription of the reign of Vijayasena. 

Discovered at Narayana-chatvara, Paikore, a village in the 

district of Birbhum, three miles to the east of the Murarai Station 
on the Loop Line of the E. I. Railway. 

Inscription consisting of a single line, engraved on a 
stone pillar exhibiting the headless figure of Manasa, the snake- 
goddess, contains mention of Vijaynsena(...rayenfl 3ri- Vijaya- 
se[»ewa]). See Birbhum-Vivarana, vol. II, p. 10; Annual 
Report, ASRI, 1921-22, pp. 78-80, plate xxviii b). 

89. Naihati copper-plate of the reign of Vallalasena, dated 
in the year 11. 

Discovered in 1911 A.D. at Naihati in the Katwa sub- 
division of the Burdwan district, within the estate of the Zamin- 
dar of Sitahati, a village near Naihati. Preserved in the Indian 
Museum. 

Seal with the usual Sena representation of Sadasiva. 

Invocation to Siva in the Ardhunarlsvara form. Grant of 
village Vallahiftbii (c/. the Saktipur grant) to the Acharya Ovasu- 
devasarman of the Kauthuma school of the Samaveda, son of 
Laksbmldhara-deva^arman, grandson of Bbadre6vara-deva&irman 
and great-grandson of Varaha-deva£arimyfc, on the occasion of* 
the Hema6vaddna ceremony, performed by the king’s mother 
Vilasadevl during a solar eclipse. 

90. Govindapur copper-plate of the reign of Lakshmana- 
sena, dated ip th§ year 2 or 3. 
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Prom Govindapur, a village in the district of 24-Parganas, 
near the Baruipur Station of the Diamond Harbour Branch of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Seal with a figure of SadaSiva. Obeisance ( ncrmaskara ) to 
Narayana. Invocation to Siva and the Moon. 

Grant of a village to Vyasa-deva&irman of the Kauthuma 
school of the Samaveda, son of Srlnivasa-devasarraan, 
grandson of Chahala-devaSarman and great-grandson of Gosvami- 
devasarman, on the occasion of the coronation ceremony of the king 
(rajy-abhisheka-samayc) . Envoy — Sandhwigrahika Narayana- 
da’tta. 

91. Tarpandlgbi copper-plate of the reign of Lakshmaiia- 
sena, dated in the year 2. 

Discovered in 1873-74 A,D. in the course of the re-excavation 
of Tarpandlgbi, an old tank in the district of Dinajpur, North 
Bengal, about G miles to the south of Gangarampur Police 
Station in the Balurghat subchvision. Preserved in the Museum 
of the Vanglya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta. 

Sadasiva Seal. Ninmskaru and invocation as in the Govinda- 
pur grant. 

Grant of a village to the Isvara-devasarman of the Kauthuma 
School of the Samaveda, son of Lakshmidhara-deva&irman, 
grandson of Markandeya-devasarman, and great-grandson of 
Hutasana-devasarraan, on the occasion of the Hemasva-mahadana 
ceremony. Envoy — Narayanadatta, minister of peace and war. 

92. Anulifi copper-plate of the reign of Lakshmanasena, 
dated in the year 3. 

Discovered in 1898 A.D. at Anuliii, a village, near Ranaghat 
in the district of Nadia. Preserved in the Varendra Research 
Museum, Rajshahi. 

Sadasiva Seal. Namaskdra and invocation as in the Govinda- 
pur and Tarpandlgbi grants. 

Grant of land to Pandita Raghu-deva&irman of the Kanva 
branch of the Yajurveda School, son of Devadasa-devadarman, 
grandson of Sankara-deva^arman and great-grandson of Vipra- 
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dasa-deva3arman. Envoy — Sandhivigrahika Narayanadatta (same 
as in the Anulia and Govindapur grants). 

93. Dacca image inscription of the reign of Lakshmana- 
sena, dated ft) the year 3. 

Engraved on the pedestal of an image of Chanai. Discovered 
by the late Mr. R. D. Banerji in the„ ruins of Rampal, in the 
Pargana of that name in the Dacca district. 

The image is described as that of a four-armed goddess, 
waited upon by a female on each side, and standing under a niche 
or porch, on the top of which there are two elephants * with vases 
on their upraised trunks ’ as if pouring water on the principal 
figure. The goddess who stands on a lotus over a lion couchant 
carries in three hands a water-vessel, a lotus, an elephant- 
goad or a battle-axe, and the lower left hand is in the Varada 
pose. The image is now worshipped in a small temple at 
Dalbazar on the Farashganj Road near the Northbrook Hall in the 
town of Dacca. 

Records installation of the image of Chaijdldevl by Narayana, 
begun by Adhikrita Damodara in the third year of Lakshmana- 
sena’s reign (for reference to the fourth year, in which installation 
took place, see Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 360. The existence of this 
additional date is very doubtful). 

94. Saktipur copper-plate of the reign of Lakshmanasena, 
dated in the year 6. 

This copper-plate was for a long time in the custody of the 
family of the late Mr. Sivachandra Chatterjee of Saktipur in the 
Sadar subdivision of the Murshidabad district. Find-place un- 
known. Preserved in the library of the Vangiya Sahitya 
Parishat, Calcutta. 

SadaSiva Seal. Namaskara and invocation as in the Anulia 
grant, of which the first seven verses are tjje same as -those of 
this grant. 

Grant of land (including a pataka called Vallfhita) to a 
Brahmin named Kuvera on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 
Envoy — Tripurarinatha, the Sandhivigrahika. 
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95. The Bhowal copper-plate of the reign of Lakshmana- 
sena,, dated in the year 27 (?). 

Once believed to be lost ; now identified witjj the plate 
discovered by Mr. H. N. Randle in the archives of the India 
Office Library, London. Preserved in the library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. * 

SadaSiva Seal. First 13 verses, same as in the Madhainagar 
grant of Lakshmanasena (see 96 below). 

Grant of land to Padmanabhadeva-Sarman of the Kauthuma 
branch of the Samaveda, son of Mahadeva-Sarraan, grand- 
son of Jayadeva-Sarman and great-grandson of Buddhadeva 
(?)-Sarman, by Lakshmanasena, on whom the epithet Parama- 
Narasimha is bestowed. Envoy — Sankaradhara, the Chief Minister 
of Peace and War of Gauda (Gauda-mahasandhivigrahika ) . 

96. Madhainagar copper-plate of the reign of Lakshmanasena. 

Discovered sometime abput the year 1874 at Madhainagar 

in the Police Station Raiganj in the Serajganj subdivision of the 
Pabna district. Preserved in the Library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

Sadagiva Seal. Obeisance to Narayana and invocation to 
the five-faced god Siva and the Moon. 

Grant of a village to the Santyagarika Govinda-deva&irman 
of the Paippalada branch of the Atharvaveda, son of Kumara-deva 
barman, grandson of Rama-deva^arman, great-grandson of 
Damodara-devasarman in connexion with the Aindrl Maha&anti 
ceremony on the occasion of the Mulabhisheka. The year of the 
grant is lost. 

Marked resemblance between verses 4 and 6 of this inscrip- 
tion and verses 5 and 16 respectively of the Deopara inscription 
of Vijayasepa’s reigD, as well as the close correspondence between 
v. 2. of this grant and a verse ascribed to Umapatidhara in the 
Saduktikarnamfita (Bib. Ind. ed., p. 92, v. 4.) suggests that this 
inscription was probably the composition of the same poet. 

97. Sundarban copper-plate of the reign of Lakshmapa- 

sena, . .* * • 
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Discovered in the Sundarban3 within the jurisdiction of the 
district of 24-Parganas in 1868. Lost. 

Grant, of land to the Santyagarika Krishnadhara-deva- 
3arman, son of Narasimba-devasarman, grandson of Narayana- 
dhara-deva&irman and great-grandson of Jagaddhara-deva- 
Sarman, who was a student of the ASealayana Sakha of the 
Rigveda. 

98. Madanapada copper-plate of the reign of YiSvariipasena, 
dated in the year 14. 

Acquired by the late Mr. N. N. Vasu in 1892. Discovered 
at Madanapada, P.O. Pinjari, in the Kotalipada yargana of the 
Faridpur district. It was in the Library of the [Royal] Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, but is now missing. 

Namaskara to Narayana. Invocation to the Sun and the 
Moon. Sadagiva Seal (which is also mentioned by name in 
line 56 of the inscription). 

Grant of a village to Yigvarupa-deva6arman ( Nitiyathaka ?), 
son of Vanamali-devasarman, grandson of Garbhesvara-deva- 
Sarman and great-grandson of Parasara-devaSarman. Envoy- 
Kopivishnu, the Mahasandhivigrahika of Gauda. 

99. Calcutta (Vaiigiya) Sahitya farishat copper-plate of 
the reign of Visvariipa-Sena. 

Discovered in 1925 in the Dacca district (exact locality not 
known), acquired by the Zamindar family of Susang in the 
district of Mymensingh. Later presented to the Vangiya Sahitya 
Parishat. SadaSiva Seal missing. Namaskara and invocation 
as in the previous grant. 

Grant of several plots of land to Halayudha-devaiarman 
belonging to the Kaijiva branch of the Yajurveda. Grants 
made in the 13th regnal year, on the occaJion of the birth-day 
anniversary ( varshavriddhau ) of Kumara Suryyasena, and also in 
the 14th year. Envoy’s name lost. 

100. Idilpur copper-plate of the reign of Kegavasena, 
dated in the year 3. 
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Discovered about 1838 A.D. in Idilpur, a pargnna of the 
istrict of Faridpur. Was in the Library of the [Royal] Asiatic 
ociety of Bengal. Now missing. 

Snda^iva Seal. Gift of land to the Nltipathaka (i.e* reciter of 
loral texts) I6vara-deva6arman, son of Vanamali-devasarman, 
randsonof Garbhe^vara-deva^rman, great-grandson of Parasara- 
evasnrman in the auspicious year (i iubha-oarsha-rriddhau 
irghayusha-liiimanaya) , i.e. probably on the occasion of the 
ing’s birth-day anniversary. 

V. Mischixankocs Inscriptions 
r. 050-1200 A.D. 

101. Nidhanpur copper-plates of the reign of Bhaskaravar- 
lan, King of Kamarupa. 

Discovered in L3L9 B.S. at Nidhanpur, a village in the 
'anchakhanda pargana of the district of Sylhet in the Province 
f Assam. Different plates obtained and noticed on different' 
icasions. Still incomplete. Seal with traces of an elephant, 
reserved in the collection of the Kalnrup Anusandban Samity, 
.ssam. 

Re-issue of a grant by Bhaskaravarman from Karnasuvarna , 
riginally issued by Bbiitivarraan, his great-great-grandfather, 
'he plates so far available give names of 205 Brahmin donees, 
elonging to 56 different gotras, together with a specification of 
G6jA shares including those seven, ear-marked for the maintenance 
f bali, charu, satra, etc. See Ep. Jnd., XII, No. 13; XIX, 
lo. 19, p. 116, No. 40. ; Padmanath Bhattacharyya, Kamarupa- 
asanavall, p. 3, n. 2. 

102. Tippera copper-plate of Lokanatha, dated in the 
,ear 44,. 

Discovered from the district of Tippera, about 36 or 37 
pars ago. Exact find-place not known. Partly damaged. Pre- 
rved in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
[vocation to Safikara (v. 1:). 

F 
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With a heavy seal bearing a figure of LakshmT standing on 
lotus with elephants on both sides, each pouring water on her 
rom a jar lifted by its trunk, and also accompanied with two 
ittendants* seated cross-legged at the two sides of the goddess, 
louring out some thing liquid from two round pots. Legend — 
K u m d rri muty-nrl h ikn ranasija (in characters of the time of the 
5 arly Imperial Guptas), also a second legend — Loknnathasya 
m the smaller seal impressed on the right side of the figure of 
jakshmi, in characters resembling those used in the inscription 
in the plate. 

(lift of land to maha < n~mcmta Pradosl in -Samian in the 
Miwunga -vishaya with a view to the maintenance of nutupushpikd, 
mli, churn, s \ntro for Bhnyauin Ananta-Nainyana in the temple 
matha), built by him, and for providing the residence of more 
ban one hundred Brahmins whose names together with shares, 
eeeived jointly or individually, are supplied, Genealogy of 
I’rodosha-Sarman, himself a Brahmin father — Brahmin Toslia- 
Sarman ; mother, Snvachana daughter of Brihaspatisvumin ; 
grandfather — fayasarnia-Kviimin ; great grandfather— Brahmin 
Devasarman. Knvoy— Rajaputta Lakshmimltha. Beeorded by 
PraiSantadcva. 

10^. Chittagong copper-plate of the reign of Kantideva. 

Found deposited in a Vaishnava temple of Chittagong called 
Barn Akkra With a seal suppoitcd by two serpents with hoods 
raised, eont lining in relief the legend Srl-Kantidcva, and in its 
upper pint the design of a trifolio arch with the figure of a sealed 
lion. 

Grant issued from the camp of victory at Vardhamana- 
pura by Maharujadhiraja Kantideva of Harikela-wiandufa, a 
Buddhist by religion, son of Dhanadatta, versed in the Puranas 
and the Ramayana, and his wife, a princess named Vindur^ti, , 
a devotee of Siva. Dhanadatta was the son of Bhadradattn, 
a devotee of .Tina (i.c., Buddha), to whom an invocation 
is addressed. Incomplete, without the formal part of the 
grant, . * . 
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104. Paikore Pillar inscription of Kama (Lakshnri-lxarna, 
the Chedi king) 

The pillar rau9t have been surmounted by an image of the 
goddess, which, this inscription consisting of six iines mentions 
as having been made at the order of Karnadcva o r Chedi 
f Samriddha-rajija-srl-Chcdi-r(iiJya)iri-Karnadecrt(sya) ] . 

(For details regarding find-place, and references, see Mo. 88, 
above.) 

105. Ramgaya Stone Inscription of the reign of Mahindra- 
piila (=Mahendrapala, the Pratihara King of Kanauj, son and 
successor of Mihira-Bhoja), dated in the year 8. 

Incised on a pedestal illusliating the ten incarnations of 
Vishnu, found at Ramgaya, ‘on the other side of the river 

I'halgu, just opposite the temple of Gadadhar at Gaya,’. Pie- 
served in a modern temple of 8>iva at Gaya. 

Gift of Sahadcvn, son of the Rishi (Ftishiputra) Saudi. Sue 
MASI3., Vol. \ r , pp. (JO-fil. 

100. Gunerija stone inscription of the reign ol Maliendra- 
pfda, dated in the year 0. • 

Incised on a Buddhist image, found at Gunenya, a village 
near the Grand Trunk Road, m the Gaya district. 

Buddhist formula. Gift in the reign of Gumchantu 

Mahlndrapala. 

107. British Museum votive inscription of the reign of 

Mahendrapala, dated in the year 0. 

Erection of an image by a Buddhist monk named Kusuma. 
See NachricKten dcr Kdnighcken Gcsdlschaft dvr W issenschaftrn 
zu Gottingen, 1904, pp. 210-11. 

LOS. British Museum votive inscription ot the reign of 

*Mahendrapala, dated in the year 2. 

This is suggested by it. D. Banerji to be identical with the 
inscription, now missing, which Major Ivittoe originally found 
somewhere in Bihar, the date of which he read to lie the year 10, 
recording the fact of a ‘party having apostatized, and again 
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returned to the worship of the Sakya’. Find-place of neither of 
these two inscriptions is definitely known. 

109. Jtkhori image-inscription of the reign of Mahendrapala. 

Incised on an image of Tara, found at Itkhori in the district 

of Hazaribagh (see ASK., 1920-21, p. 35). 

r 

110. Paharpur stone inscription of the reign of Mahendra- 
pSla, dated in the year 5. 

Engraved on a stone-pillar found in the northern Mandapa 
of the Vihara at Paharpur in the Kajshaln district. Preserved 
in the Indian Museum. Sec Annual Report, AS1. 1925-26, 
p. 141; MASK, No. 55, p. 75 

Setting up of a pillar by blnkshu Ajayagarbha in honour of 
Buddha. 

111. Bhuvanesvar stone inscription of Bhatta Bhavadeva (II). 

The stone bearing the inscription was brought in IBJO 

A.D. to the [Royal] Asiatic Society of Bengal. On the priests 
of Bhuvanesvar (in Orissa) making a representation, it was 
sent to that place, where it is now to be found attached to the 
western wall of the courtyard of the temple of Ananta-Vasudeva. 
According to Mr. P. Acbarya, the inscription originally belonged 
to the temple of Narayana or Ananta-Narayana, erected at the 
village Siddbala in Rfidha or t/tfara-Radba from where it was 
brought to the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (see 
Indian History Congress, Proceedings, Third Session, Calcutta, 
1939, p. 313). 

Namaskara to Vasudeva and invocations to Han and 
Vagdevata (t.e. Sarasvatl, the goddess of speech). 

A panegyrical account of Bhatta Bhavadeva II ( Bhatta - 
Bhavadevakula-praSasti-sukt-akshararii, I. 2), and his ancestors, 
recording erection of an image of Narayana, excavati^i of a Khak,’ 
laying out of a garden and dedication of a hundred damsels 
to the service of the god. Genealogy of Bhavadeva (II) : 
Bhavadeva (1), his elder brother Mahadeva and younger brother 
Attaha'-a; Bhavadeva’s eight sons, eldest being Rathaiiga; 
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Rathaiiga’s son Atyangn ; his son Sphnrita (also called Bndha) ; 
his son Adideva and wife DevakI ; their son Govardhana ; his 
wives Sarasvati and Sahgoka, the latter being jjhe daughter 
of a Vandyagha$iya Brahmin ; his son by this wife — Bha((a 
Bhavadeva (II). Prahsti, composed by Bhavadcva’s friend 
Yachaspati . 0 

112. Kamauli grant of Y aidyadeva, dated in the yenr 4. 
Three plates, recording this grant, were discovered in 1892 
at Kamauli, a village near the junction of the Gang a and the 
Varuna at Benares. Preserved in the Lucknow Museum. 

Invocation to Yfisudeva. Grant of land by Yaidyadcva, 
the ruler of Kamarupa to Somaiiatha, son of ftridbnra, grandson 
of Yudhishthira and great-grandson of Bharata who belonged to 
Bhavagrama in VarendrT. PraSusti, composed by Manoratha, son 
of Hajaguru Muraii. Engraved by the tfilpi (artist) Karnabhadra. 

113. Ja)nagar image-inscription of the reign of Palapala, 
dated in the year 35. 

Name of the find-place, same as that of the Jaynagar 
image-inscription of the reign of Madanapala. See Cunningham, 
ASK., HI, p. 125, No. 33, Plate XLY; H. C. Kay, Dynastic 
History, Yol. I, p. 352, No. 1. 

114. Sundarban copper-plate of the leign of Sri- 
Madommanapfila, dated in the year 1118 of the 8aka era. 

Discovered in the course of the “ reclamation of land from 
the dense primitive forest in F. plot, West Sundarban, near 
the sea-coast ot Bengal.” Inscription plated with a thin 
lining of silver. On the reverse of the copper-plate there is an 
engraved drawing of a * Vaishnavite group,’ consisting of an 
image of Vishnu in a sitting pose, ‘with a beflowered standard 
and sun-shade at the back, and a kneeling devotee, probably 
Garuda in front.’ Preserved in the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta 
University. 

Grant of a village to Maharanaka Yasudeva barman, u 
student of the Kunua branch of the Yajurveda". 
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As a preliminary step towards facilitating a systematic study 
ot the diverse materials to be gathered from the various available 
sources, I have divided the book into three different parts. 
The first part is devoted to geography, the second to political 
or dynastic history, and the third to administration. The 
underlying unity in the treatment of the data, utilised in 
the work, is due to the fact that an intelligible account 
of the political transactions of the country from the earliest 
limes demands a precise determination ol the constituent 
geographical lactois, as well as of the different parts of the 
machinery of government through which sovereign poweis 
were exercised So lar as the geographical chapters are 
concerned, an endeavour has been made to ascertain tbo 
meaning of such terms as Vanya, Samatata, thmkcla, Siilnna , 
Had ha, Ka rnasaca ina, etc., to which references are to be found 
in the inscriptions selected, and also to present in a systematic 
form the detailed information contained in some of these records 
regarding certain towns, villages and hamlets, their boundaries 
and environs. I have tried to give relevant extracts from such 
inscriptions together with their Knglish renderings, and also the 
identifications ol the diffeient places wherever these have been 
settled with more or less certainty. In the geographical chapters 
my attention has been mainly concentrated on the Province 
of Bengal as at piescnt constituted under British Mule, and 
I have only incidentally referred to some of its neighbouring 
provinces while discussing the changing houndaues of leiritonal 
jurisdiction under the different princes and dynasties. 

The political chapters (Part II), like the geographical ones, 
are also not based exclusively on the material furnished by 
the inscriptions of Bengal. The earliest of them, if it is a 
genuine one, is to he assigned to the third or second century 
B.C., but it is not impossible to trace Bengal’s political history 
to a remoter antiquity although due reservation must he made 
for the fact that lack of reliable evidence must make the re- 
construction of pve-Mauiyan history not only incomplete but 
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suspect and defective. There are also serious gaps in the later 
history of the country ; practically the whole narrative down 
to the advent of the Imperial Guptas consists in a series of 
inferences and probabilities. Bengal nevef stood isolated from 
the rest of India ; its political happenings and developments 
were naturally interrelated to,lhe general course of events outside 
its own frontiers. This is attested by the not inconsiderable 
evidence contained in the inscriptions of Bengal as well as a 
number of records discovered from various parts of India inclu- 
ding remote places in the South. Even what may appear as 
purely local history cannot be properly understood unless a 
wider background is explored. I have, therefore, found it 
necessary to digress occasionally from the main narrative and 
discuss the salient features of contemporary history, wherever 
any direct proof, or even a reasonable indication of, contact with 
external Powers is available. This accounts lor frequent pre- 
occupations with the history of the Mauryas, the Suhgas, the 
Kushanas, of Kharavela of Kalihga, the Imperial Guptas, the 
Later Guptas, the Gurjara-Pr.itiharas, Rashtrakutas, Chalukyas 
of Kalyfin, the Cholas, etc. It* should he added here that the 
dynastic history of Bengal, as reconstructed in this work, closes 
with an account of the Senas, the succe-sors of the Palas, and 
that the exclusion of any reference to the situation which followed 
the virtual collapse of tint dynasty ha-> been deliberately planned, 
accounting for the non-utilisation of the material contained in the 
Chittagong copper-plate of Damodara, the Tippera grant of 
Ilarikaladeva Ranavankam.illa or the newly discovered 
inscription* from Meliar. As in the geographical chapters, I 
have in this part of the book also laid particular stress on the 
interpretation of epigraphic texts and attempted to explain 
their implications in regard to internal affairs or relations with 
neighbouring Powers. The genealogical tables and the list of 
principal invaders and conquerors, appended below, will show 
the variety of interests and the largeness of the scope covered in 
the chapters dealing with political history. 
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[. Genealogical Tables 


A The Varujans of Pusl.kbians (c 300-850 A D ) 

StAhavarmnn 

I 

Clianriravarfiian 


n The Ti-ree Ruler* of Var.ik-i-MAnil.ilA in East Bengal (8ixtb century A D i 

i. Dliaruidfliiya 
it Samacharurieva 

in Oopachandra (whose dominion probably also comprised some portion <,f the 
distrn t of Burdwau m West Bengal). 
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II. List op Rulers from outside with claims of 
Military Victory in Bfngal 

1. Snftiudragiipta (died c. 375 A.]).), overbid of Samatata. 

2. Kumaragupta I (4J 5-455 A.D.), Ruler of Pundravar- 

* 

dliana. 

3. Budhagupta (47 r>-U6 A.D.), Euler of Pundravardhana. 

4. Vninyagupta (507-08 A.D.) of Ea-4 Bengal. 

5. Dfunodaiagupta of the laniilj of the Later Guptas 

(544 A. 1).). 

(j. Bhaskaravarman, the King of Kaniarupn, Euler r>f 
Karnasu varna. 

7. Anonymous Saila prince, conqueror of the lord of 

Puntjra (Lst half of the bib century). 

8. Yasovarman of Kanauj, conqueror of Gauda (1st half of 

the 8th centui)). 

9. Sri-Harsha of Karuarupa, conqueror of Gauda (before 

759 A.D.) 

JO. Dfnuva of the Eashtrakuta dj nasty (779-94 A.D.). 

11. Govinda III of the Eaehtrakuta dynasty (791-814). 

12. Vatsaraja, the Gurjara-Pratlliara king (783-84 A.D.). 

13. Nfigabha(a II , , ,, ,, (815-33 A. I).). 

14. Bhoja ,, „ ,, (before 876 A.D. ). 

15. Mahcndrapiila ,, ,, ,, (c. 891 A.D.). 

16. Gau(J<t<lhvaja Gangcvudeva (before 1019 A D.;. 

17. Rfijendia Chola I of the Chola dynasty (between 

1021-25 A l).). 

18. Lakshiul-Kaina, the KalachuiT king of 'I^npurl (c. 

1111-70 A I).). 

19. Chalukya prince Vikramaditya VI (during the reign 

of his father Some^vara, c. 1041-68 A.D.). j, 

20. Chodaganga of Kalinga (c. 1076-1 147 A.D.). 


Regarding the two chapters on administration (Part III), 
I should add that matters of a speculative character have been 
deliberately excluded, and facts collected and classified in such 
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a manner that the inscriptions have been made to tell their 
own story, leaving little room for guess-work. While discussing 
the meaning of the various terms of a technical nature which 
occur in these inscriptions, it has appeared to me that true 
guidance in this direction can be obtained from the texts them- 
selves if only the passages in wjiich they are to be found are detached 
from the surrounding mass of entanglements, and subjected to a 
close scrutiny. It is quite possible to lengthen out controversies 
by introducing uncertain elements. This I have tried to avoid, 
and the treatment of the subject is restricted to prescribed limits. 

I take this opportunity to mention briefly some new 
theories and suggestions as well as fresh material, epigraphic or 
other, brought forward in recent years, which for obvious reasons 
could not be incorporated into the text of the book. In doing 
so I am, however, constrained to limit my choice to those publi- 
cations only which appear to me more important than the rest, 
or may to a certain extent be regarded as representing the trend 
of recent researches in the field. 

Not an inconsiderable amount of research aims at throwing 
new light on the identification of’places, rivers, etc., mentioned 
in the different inscriptions. The identification of the river 
Kau&ka with the Kausiyara in the district of Sylhet in Assam 
is supported in the Indian Culture, 1934, pp. 137 ff., and the 
theory that the land-grants, recorded in the Nidhanpur plates 
of Bhaskaravarman, were connected with the Panchakhapda 
Pargana of that district is defended by some scholars (see D. R. 
Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant. LXI, p. 44 ; K. M. Gupta, IHQ., VII, 
pp. 243-4(1; Ind. Cult., II, No. 1, pp. ] 53-157 ; P. Bhatta- 
charyya, ibid., pp. 167-70; K. L. Barua, ibid., p. 171 ; Ind. 
Cult., I, 3, pp. 421-432). The Mayura-Salmal-/Igrafiara 
’of the Nidhanpur plates, resembling in name Madhasalmali 
(Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala), is suggested by another writer 
to have been situated in the neighbourhood of the territory of 
Gau^ft between the rivers Teesta and Karatoya (N. Das Gupta, 
Ind; .Quit., II, No. 1, pp-. 37-45). Chandradvipa’ (Rampal grant 
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of Srichandra) corresponded to Bakla Chandradvipa (JASB 
1874, p. 206) which included * the whole of the modern Zil ah 
of Baqirganj (Backerganj) with the exception of Maballa 
Salimabad ’ (N. Das Gupta, Ind. Cult., 1935, pp. 150-51), but 
the argument that the place is mentioned by Chandragomin 
is far from convincing. Notice 1 may be taken here of the 
various identifications proposed, viz., of Nagiratta (-mandala) 
with Nagatpara, and Jambubeva-pratfetfa (circle), comprised 
in the former, with Jambuvana near Paiichabibi 12 miles 
north of Paharpur, both mentioned in the Paharpur grant of 
Budhagupta (Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Mem. ASI., 
No. 55, 1938); of ViddaraSasana (Govindapur grant of 

Lakshraanasena) with Sasana, a village 3 miles to the south of 
Govindapur, and of Dharmanagara (same grant) with village 
Dhamnagar to the north of Sasana (Kalidas Datta, Paficha- 
pushpa, a Bengali journal, V.S. 1339, pp. 240-41 ; Ind. Cult., 
Ill, No. 1, p. 185) ; of Priyangu (Irda grant of the Kambojas) 
with village Pingbani in Thana Garbeta; of Kanti (same 
grant) with Contai in the Midnapore district ( cf . Kantichak in 
Thana Danton and Ivanthi in Thana Gopiballabhpur. See for 
these identifications, J. C. Ghosh, Ep. Ind., XXIV, pp. 43-47) ; 
of Ambilagram -agrahara (Nandapur grant) with village Ambulia 
or Ambalia in Thana Rajarampur in the district of Dinajpur 
and of Jahgoyika (same grant) with Jangai in Thana Nawabganj 
of the same district (Ep. Ind., XXIV, pp. 12G-129), of Kujavatl 
(of the Ramacharita) with a place of that name, about 14 miles 
to the North of Nayadumka, of Tailakampa ( Ramacharita ) ruled 
by RudraSikhara with Telkupi in the Manbhum district, Bihar 
(New edition of the Ramacharita by R. G. Basak and R. C. 
Majumdar, p. xxvii ; G. Mitra, Birbhumer Itihas, p. 59) ; among 
the places mentioned in the Mallasarul inscription, of Godhagjfcma 
with Gohagram on the Damodar river, to the south-east of 
Mallas&rul in the Burdwan district ; Amragarttika (-slma) with 
Ambahnla (also called Slmaslmi), to the south of Mallasarul, 
and of Kbapijajotika with Khandajull between Mallasarul and 
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Goliagram (N. G. Majumdar, Ep. Ind., XXIII, pp. L65-61). 1 
Due attention should also be given to the location of 
the land of the Pulindas ( Pulinda-nlja-rashtra ) •within the 
territory of the Parivrajaka family, in the region comprising 
the northern slopes of the Vindhya range, as suggested 
by the evidence of the Navagrfuna grant of the Maharaja 
Hastin, dated in the year 198 of the Gupta era (K. N. 
Dikslnt, Ep. Ind., XXI, pp. 124 ff.) ; the suggestion that 
it is \ arendra, not Riimiivati, that is mentioned by the author 
of. the Ramacharita as situated between the Ganges and the 
Karatoya, and that Ramavati corresponded to Ramauti, noted in 
the A’in-i-Akbaii (Jarrett, Vol. IT, p. 131) as a fiscal unit com- 
prised in the Sarkar of Lakhnauti (New edition of Ramacharita, 
p. XXXI); the fact of the mention in an inscription from 
the Madras Presidency of Daltshina-RMha as comprised in the 
Gauda-de^a (Ind. Cult., II, p. 450 ; Rangachariar, Inscriptions 
of the Madras Presidency, Vol. 1, p. 353), of Vahgakuti 
(apparently suggestive of some connexion with Variga), village 
Pechipataka in the Varendri-nymdafa, village Mamana in 
Tadisamii included in Varendri, village Jada in the Khanda 
situated in the liixitm-mandala, village Rralnnani in Varendra, 
and of Pundravardhana and Gauda in some inscriptions from 
Orissa (JBORS., II, pp. 52-59 ; 168-71, 429-35 ; R. D. Banerji, 
History of Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 165, 176, 195-96), Vifvagav.isa 
in the Southern Radha, Kulahcha ( proposed to be identified 
with Kulanch in the Bogra district, North Bengal — ( cf . 
•IHQ., 1937, pp. 163-65), Savathidesa (or Savathika) identi- 
fied with ‘the region ‘ corresponding more or less to North 
Bogra and South Dinajpur,’ Dardurika and Mitila -pataka 
identified respectively with Dadra in Panchbibi Thana 

1 Dr. Sukumar Sen, M.A., Pb D. identifies Ba(Va)kkattaka with B&ktA (spelt §a 
Bakta by the late Mr. Majuradir), Ard lhakaraka with Adr& (about two miles to the north of 
Gobagram), Kapiathavataka wuh Kauatja near Adra, Madhuvifaka with Mabatja or Mao<}g, 
and S&lmaligrama with 8imul4&Ag& (Cal. Rev • 1038, March, p. 364). MallasArul, which, 
according to N. G. Majmndar, may repreaent the laat-named place, ia marked ai S&rul in 
Survey of India Map No. 73 M : 1J (1 inch to a mile icale) of 1030.^0, Bp. Ind., XXIII, 
p. 153, fn. 3). . 
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and Mitail or Matialpara in the Bogra district [K. N. Dikshit, 
Three copper-plate inscriptions from Gaonri, Ep. Ind., XX11T, 
pp. 10111)^ The occurrence of the names Radha ( Radha jani - 
daradha, i.e. ‘one who has caused lustre (prosperity) to the 
country named Radha ’] and Harikeli (- Keliara , i.c. ‘provider of 
sports to Harikeli) in the Kar pur aimr'i jail (Act I, pp. 5, 70, Text 
edited by Dr. Manomohan Ghosh, published by Calcutta Uni- 
versity, 1939) and the proposed emendation of jaccasuvanna 
to Kannasuvanpa or Karnasuvarna (ibid) deserve special notice. 
The view that the Rdmacunta refers to a town named Damara, 
held by the late MM. H. P. Sastri, may have to be abandoned 
in the light of the new interpretation proposed. 

It was not possible to utilise in Part I ot the text the geogra- 
phical or topographical material contained in the Nandapur grant 
of the year 1G9 (of the Gupta era), the Mallasarul copper-plate of 
Vijayasena, the Nfilandii grant of Dharmapala, the Jajilpadii 
copper-plate of Gopalall and the Sfimautasar graut of Harivarma- 
deva. The Nandapur inscription refers to Ambilagram-ayrwhara, 
village Jangoyika, Nanda-Fif/iiand Khatiipurai w7y rahd ra : Svasty- 
Amvi(bi)lagrdmdgrahdrdt = sa-visvdsam-adhikaranarh Jango- 

yiha-grame ; Nanda-Vaitheya-Khaldpuranugrahdrika 1.3 (for 

identifications, see p. liv above). The donated land, as recorded in 
this inscription, was bounded on the south by the land grant- 
ed to G%rakshita by means of a copper-plate ( Gorakshita-tamia - 
patta-dakshinena... 1.12) and on the east by the Gopalibhoga. 
The Mallasarul copper-plate of Vijayasena records the grant of 
some land which was situated in the village of Vettragartta 
comprised in the Vakkattaka-Fit/ii (• sambaddha ) of the Vardha- 
mmn-bhukti, which was bounded on the east and south by 
Godhagrama (for identifications, see p. liv above), on the north by 
Vata-Vallak-ayraftara and on the west by half of Amragartti||§. • 
The other localities referred to in the inscription, not yet defi- 
nitely identified, are : (1) Arddhakaraka in the Vakkattaka- 
Vlthl, (2) Nirvrita-Fatafca, (3) Kapistha- Vatak-dgrahdra, 
( 4 ) Ko<J4&™r-ayrafedra, (5) Salmall- Fata fra (= Mallasarul?), 
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(6) Madhu-Fafcafra, (7) Khandajotika, (8) Vindhyapura. The 
Nalanda copper-plate of Dharmapala, issued from a place, the 
name of which has been tentatively read as Kapil^ (- vasakat ) 
records the grant of some land in the hamlet of Uttarama 
(- gramake ) in the neighbourhood of village Niguha (- gram - 
asanna-), comprised in the Jambunadi-Fifftt of the Gaya -vishaya 
(- antnhpati -) belonging to the Nagara -bhukti (-Patna division). 
The Jajilpiida copper-plate issued by Gopala II from the vic- 
torious camp at Vataparvvatika, furnishes the names of two 
localities, Kilshthagiiha, and Maharajapallika, comprised in the 
dgrahfira of Anandapura which belonged to the vishaya of 
Kuddalakhata of the Pundravardhana-M«A'f/. 

It may be added here that though the geographical infor- 
mation noted above could not be used in that part of the Text, 
to which it properly belongs, most of the inscriptions recently 
discovcied including those from which the above information 
has been collected became available for treatment in the chapters 
on political history and administration. Among the many 
historical sites in Bengal, promising but not yet fully explored, 
the Bangarh area in the district of t)inajpur (North Bengal) has 
of late received some public attention, for which credit is due 
to the University ol Calcutta, which, in co-operation with the 
Archaeological Department, Government of India, has beefi 
annualK cairyingout systematic excavations under the supervi- 
sion of several eminent scholars and specialists including 
Messrs. Devapiasad Ghosh, M.A., P.R.S., Curator, Asutosh 
Museum, Sarasi Kumar Saraswati, M.A., and Ivunjagovinda 
Goswami, M A The stock of antiquities, already collected 
from this site, include a few punch-marked and cast 
coins together with a variety of objects, some of which 
•inscribed, to be attributed to the Suiiga, Iiushana, Gupta 
and Pala periods. The wealth of material discovered at 
Paharpur, forming the subject of an illuminating Memoir by 
Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, has justly created a stir in 
a wide circle of oriental scholars, and it raises -the -expectation, 
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reasonably enough, that if similar attention is bestowed on 
some of the neglected spots of historical interest in Bengal, 
the result pay be equally encouraging. 

As the two names Vanga and Vangala occur separately in 
certain old texts, it is inferred that they could not have borne 
the same meaning. Dr. H, C. • Raycbaudhuri suggests that 
Vangala corresponds to the area round the city of Bengala men- 
tioned in some foreign accounts of India, belonging to the 
16th and 17th centuries [Studies in Indian Antiquities, 
1932, Chapter XIV (in Bengali), pp. 184-192]. This 
investigation has been carried on to a further length by 
Messrs. It. C. Banerji (Ie., 11,4, pp. 753-60), P. L. Pal (Early 
History of Bengal, p. V.) and Dr. R. C. Majumdar (Lama 
Tfiranfitha : Account of Bengal, Geography — IHQ., XXVI, 
pp. 225ff.). Concluding that either Dianga, opposite Chittagong, 
or Chittagong itself or both represent the city of Bengala, Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar suggests that the original kingdom of Vangala 
must be located in this region {Joe. cit., p. 232). It is stated 
in this connexion that Tfuanfith refers to Chatigrama (Chitta- 
gong) as the capital of a prince named Gopichandta in his work 
Bkah-babs-bdcn (JASB., 1898, p. 23) and to Govichandra of 
Bhangala in his History of Buddhism, whose kingdom later 
came into the possession of Gopilla, the founder of the Pala 
dynasty. Support for the proposed identification of Vangala 
is also derived from the suggestion that the two above-mentioned 
kings are to be regarded as identic il. Although it may be true 
that Vanga and Vangala did not always signify the same region, 
it is necessary to be cautious in using later sources for the 
purpose of ascertaining the meaning which these terms bore in a 
much earlier period such as the tenth or eleventh cen f ury A.D. 
It is not safe either to draw definite conclusion from the rgpny 
legends with which Taranath’s History is crudely mixed up. 
Marco Polo’s reference (129 ) A.D.) to Bangala is also later than 
the period on which light is sought to be thrown ; besides, its 
interpretation is ‘controversial. 
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Of some special interest is the paper contributed by Mr. 
Krishnapada Goswami (IHQ., No.l, March, 1939, pp. 137 ff ; 
JDL., XXXIII, 1940, pp. 1-70) in which an attempt is made to 
trace non-Aryan elements in the place-names of Bengal. Philo- 
logical researches in regard to place-names do not, however, re- 
present a new subject, as Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji long ago 
provided scientific analyses of* many such names (see his History 
of Bengali Language) with valuable comments on their origin and 
formation. In view of the large mass of material that has accu- 
mulated in recent years, the scope of the subject has no doubt 
widened, involving questions of racial and cultural origins and 
fusions, a correct solution of which may have a far-reaching effect 
on our historical outlook. As this subject is not strictly speaking 
within the purview of the investigations undertaken in the present 
work, I can only refer to one or two points discussed by 
Mr. Goswami. His reference to place-names ending with Jola,Joli, 
Jota, Jotika, meaning a channel, water-course, river, water, etc., 
as providing “evidences of a non-Aryan substratum” is worthy of 
note as such names are not only quite abundant in modern Bengal, 
but are furnished by several early ipscriptions, relevant material 
from which has been utilised in the geographical chapters of this 
book. Another affix — vada, not infrequently found in connexion 
with place-names, is suggested to be of Dravidian origin. 

Having given this brief survey of the additional geographical 
material that ought not to be allowed to pass unnoticed, 1 may 
now refer to some new publications which appear to me to be of 
similar importance from the standpoint of dynastic or political 
history. 

Mr. John Allan (Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the 
British Museum, 1936 ; pp. xcv-xcviii) expresses the opinion that 
the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela does not mention the 
name Brihaspatimitra and that the Bjrihaspatimitra of the coins 
cannot be identified with Pushyamitra, the Suriga king. The 
coins bearing the name of Bfihaspatimitra are not to be regarded 
as the issue of a single king, but of two kings, an earlier Bj-ihas- 

H 
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patimitra (third century or . first half of the second century 
B.C.) and a later prince of the same name (late second century 
B.C.), the former to be identified with Brihasvatimitra whose 
name occurs on inscribed bricks from Mora, near Mathura, and 
the latter with Bahasalimittra of the Pabbosa inscription dated 
in the 10th year of TTdfika. In conpexion with the Kharavela 
problem Dr. B. M. Rarua refers to the old Odiya MS. of the 
Brahmanda-Purilna, mentioned by the late Mr. K.P. Jayaswal in 
JBOR6 , 1917, p. 482, and reproduced by Prof. Sten Konow in 
the Acta Orientalia, Vol. 1, on which he is not prepared to place 
any reliance in the interpretation of theHathigumpha inscription. 
He also differs from the current interpretation of Sugangaya, 
occurring in that inscription, and attacks the theory of Pushya- 
mitra’s identification with Khiiravela’s contemporary. Interest 
in the Meharauli inscription of Chandra has revived. Dr. D.R. 
Bhandarkar suggests without adducing any argument, however, 
that this inscription should not be regarded as a posthumous one, 
and further holds that the Vahlikas, mentioned in the record, 
arc to be located not far from Vishnupada, a hill near the Vipasa 
(Beas),‘from where Kasmlra ftas not far distant’ (Ind. Cult., Ill, 
No. 3, pp. 511-513). Dr. D. C. Sircar thinks that the account of 
military exploits attributed to Chandra in the Meharauli inscrip- 
tion follows more or less a conventional style, and is, therefore, 
unworthy of credence, a theory, which, I am sorry to say, 
side-tracks the real issue. His proposal to regard ‘ bhavena ’ in the 
text to be a mistake for ‘devena’ is merely conjectural, and it 
is not clear how it can prove the correctness of the identification 
of Chandra with Chandra Gupta II, first suggested by 
Hoernle (JRASB., Letters, Vol. V, No. 3, 1939, pp. 407-415). 
Mr. A. Ghosh of the Archaeological Department, Govt, of India 1 
discusses (Ep. Ind., XXIV, pp. 283-85, plates A and B) the 
evidence of two new Maukhari Seals from Nalanda, which p^yes 
beyond doubt that Avantivarman was the son of Sarvavarman, 
and incidentally refers to the difficulties involved in the identi- 
fication of Suryavarman, mentioned in the Haraha inscription 
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with a ruler of that name appearing in an inscription from Sirpur 
(Ep. Ind., XI, p. 190). 

Seals from Nalanda, referred to by Dr. Hiranaoda Sastri, 
include those mentioning Narasimbagupta, his son Kumaragupta, 
Budhagupta, Vainyagupta, [Bha]gavachchandra and Supra- 
tishthitavarman. Particular* attention should be given to the 
seal representing Vglnyadevl as the mother of Puragupta, 
not Vatsadevi as previously held on the doubtful evidence of the 
Basarh. Seal of Kumaragupta (Ep. Ind., XXI, p. 72 ff.). 
While attempting to draw a picture of the political condition 
of Bengal after Sasarika’s death, one writer suggests that during 
Hiuen-tsang’s visit in 637 A.D. Gauda and Northern Radha 
were under Bhaskaravarman, the king of Kamartipa, and Vahga 
and Samatata were ruled by the Ivliadga dynasty. The fact that 
Bhaskaravarman came to meet Siladitya at Kajarigala is in his 
opinion sufficient to indicate that Gauda was under the posses- 
sion of the former in 642 A.D., and it is held that there is no 
evidence to show that Harsha ever held sway over any part of 
Bengal (IHQ., XVI, No. I, pp. 12^-124). 

That the whole of Kaliriga as described by Hiuen-tsang 
was conquered by the Chalukya Pulakesi II from Sasanka and 
his feudatory Madhavaraja If shortly befoie 616 A.D. is the view 
expressed in the IHQ., 1936, Vol. Xli, pp. 456-68. Theevidence 
of the Ganjfun plates of 619-20 A.D. shows that Sa&inka’s 
feudatory was in the enjoyment of his power up to that date at 
least. The other conclusions reached in the aforesaid article are : 
(1) Sa&Lnka conquered Orissa by defeating Sambhuya of the 
Patiakella grant of the year 283 ( = 602 A.D., see Ep. Ind., IX, 
p. 285) ; (2) it was Buddharaja who killed the Maukbari 
Grahavarman and kept his widowed queen imprisoned in the 
’ fort at Kanauj (on this, see JBORS., XIX, pp. 40511) ; (3) 
Purnavarman became the king of Magadha after Sa&tnka’s death ; 
(4) the ‘noble Gupta', mentioned in the Harshacharita, is to be 
identified with the Dcvagupta of the Banskbera. copper-plate of 
Harsbavardbana. 
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The late Mr. N. G. Majumdar, while editing the Cuttack 
Museum plates of Madhavavarman of the year 50 (Ep. Ind., 
XXIV, part IV, pp. 148-153), observed that the record is from 
the standpoint of palaeography allied to the Ganjam plates of 
Madhavaraja of A.D. 619-20. The internal data of the different 
inscriptions, viz., the Khurda Plates of Madhavaraja (JASB., 
LXIII, pt. I, pp. 282 ff.), the Parikud Plates of Madhyamaraja- 
deva (Ep. Ind., XI, pp. 28411. and Plate), the Kondetjda grant of 
Dharmarajadeva (Ep.,Ind., XIX, pp. 267ff.) ; the Puri Plates of 
Madhavavarman-Sainyabhita alias Srinivasa (Ep. Ind., XXIII, 
pp. 122 ff. ; Sahitya, 1319 B.S., pp. 8:>9 ff.), the Tekkali plate of 
the time of Madhyamaraja (JBORS., IV, pp. 16511. ; on the last- 
named two Plates, also see Ep. Ind., XXI, p. 35, n. 2) as well as 
oertain palaeographical incongruities have given rise to a contro- 
versy in which the question of the identification of Madhavaraja 
and Madhavavarman occupies an important place. The con- 
clusions arrived at by the late Mr. N. G. Majumdar are : — (1) 
the two princes named above are identical ; (2) the year 50 is to 
be referred to the Harsha era,; (3) Madhavavarman’s reign lasted 
for :3 years instead of 23 years as suggested by Dr. B. D. Basak 
(Ep. Ind., XXIII, p. 124). 

That the Irda copper-plate reads ‘ Kamboja-Dhangv- 
atiparah ’ is the suggestion made in the Ep. Ind., XXIV, pp. 
43-47. This is interpreted as alluding to ‘an inveterate foe of the 
Kamboja,’ who is sought to be identified with the Pala King 
Kajy.ipala, son of Gopala II, while Dharigu, supposed to be refer- 
red to in the inscription, is identified with the famous Chandella 
King Dhanga. The proposed reading, however, has been 
rejected by Dr. N. P. Chakravarti who reads: Kamvo(mbo)ja~ 
vam4a-ti-(h), [ibid., p. 43, n. 6]. Regarding the identification of 
Rajyapala mentioned in the same copper-plate, it is held in*the 
IHQ., XV, 1939 that be must be regarded as a chief of the 
Kamboja clan, as distinct from the Palas, a theory which is in 
opposition to. the one advanced in the Mod. Rev., 1937 , 
pp. 440-41 and the Kayastha Patrika, Sravaria, 1314 , pp. 111 - 113 . 
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Ad attempt has been made to prove tbat Mahipala I 
reigned from 981 to 1041 A.D. (Ind. Cult., I, No. 2, pp. 
290-291) but the period is much in excess of the ‘forty-eight 
years assigned to the king on the evidence of the Imadpur 
image-inscriptions. 

In a short article in the IHQ., 1937, pp. 149-152, Prof. 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri reverts to the old question as to whether 
the Cfiola army ever came into contact with Mahipala 1 of 
Bengal, already discussed by him elsewhere (see Cholas, 
Vol. I, pp. 247-54, 283-8 ; Journal of the Oriental Society, 
Vol. VII, pp. 199-218), whether the word Mahipala as used 
in the records of tbe Cholas is to be taken as a common noun 
meaning a king, applied in the present case to the ruler of 
the Odda country (Orissa). The view that a king of Orissa 
is meant is supported neither by the Sanskrit portion of 
the Tiruvalangadu plates, nor the Tirumalai inscription, 
the Odda country being already found mentioned once 
in the narrative of the Choja expedition during Rajendra’s 
reign. Moreover, on a closer examination of the Tirumalai 
rock-inscription, Prof. Sastri finds no basis for his former 
suggestion that a person named Sarigu was compelled to flee 
from the battle-field along with Mahipala. “ What the passage 
in question means in fact is that Mahipala was frightened by 
the noise of the war-conches of the Cho]a forces and fled from 
the field as a result." 

m Mr. R. C. Banerji contends that Gopichandra and Govinda- 
chandra both mentioned by Taranath are identical and that 
the same prince appears as the ruler of Vangalade£a in the 
Tirumalai inscription. We sometimes unfortunately forget 
. that it is no easy matter to deduce historical facts from legends. 
The next step taken is to identify this ruler with Govindachandra 
who constitutes the theme of a Nepalese drama preserved in 
the Cambridge University Library (G. C. Haidar, Proceedings 
of the Sixth Oriental Conference, p. 273). * In this work 
Govindachandra’ 8 kingdom is stated to have been attacked 
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1 by a ruler of Vanga, who ha3 been identified with Mahlpala I 
himself (on this, see J. C. Ghosh, Ind. Cult. II, 2, 
pp. 291-290). This identification also is a guess, pure and 
simple. The Vangala army which, according to the Nalanda 
inscription of Vipulasrlmitra, burnt Karuna^rimitra of Somapura 
to death at Nalanda, is supposed to ’have represented the forces 
led by Govindachandra for the purpose of making an attack on 
Magadha. Connected with this series of assumptions is the 
theory that the Varigalas were identical with the Karnatakas 
who are said to have been defeated by Mahlpala. 

In the new edition of the Rama char it a, brought out jointly 
by Dr. R. G. Basak and Dr. R. C. Majumdar, certain 
suggestions and interpretations have been offered, of which the 
more important ones are mentioned below : — (1) The incomplete 
commentary is not by Sandhyakara Nandi himself, the author of 
the text ; (2) Brihadvatu, taken as an adjective by the late MM. 
H. P. Sastrl, is to be regarded as the name of a village near 
the city of Pundravardhana ; (3) the treaty concluded by 

Vigrahapala with the Chedi« king Kama of Pahala is given 
the technical name Kapalasandhi, the terms of which required 
payment of a large sum of money to the victor by the conquered 
enemy ; (4) Ramap&la was not Vigrahapala’s son by his.queen 
Yauvanasri, as his maternal uncle was Mahana; (5) Maha- 
mandalika Kanhnradeva and Suvarnadeva were the two sons of 
Mathana or Mahana, and Mahdprathdra Sivaraja was his 
brother’s son ; (6) The Manahali copper-plate of Madanapala 
contains a verse which bears a veiled allusion to tjie relations 
between Ramapala and Divya, meaning that “Ramapala, though 
provoked and shaken (in mind) by the excessive disturbances 
caused by the subjects of Divya, remained patient,” from which 

the inference is to be drawn that “ Divya not content #ith ‘ 

what he had already achieved by killing Mahlpala carried on 
campaigns against Ramapala and was largely successful in his 
operations (Inti;o., xxiv) ; (7) Afiga was conquered from Jata- 
varman before the launching of the expedition against the 
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Kaivarta chief Bhlma and was ruled by Mahana ; (8) the 
statement in verse III, 24, which refers to the F&la kingdom 
as preventing the 'accession of strength or power to Madhyade&a ' 
applies to the achievement connected with the defeat Inflicted by 
Bhimaya£as on Kanyakubja; (9) Blnma, who after his defeat was 
imprisoned by Ramapala, was put in charge of his son Vittapala 
by whom he was leniently treated, but as the prisoner 
was found carrying on intrigues with Hari, his elder brother’s 
son ( arka-bhu ), he was ultimately put to a cruel death ; 

(10) Ramapala conquered Karaarupa with the help of an ally, 
whose name was not Mayana, as suggested by H. P. Siistrl ; 

(11) the Yarman king of Eastern India, who came into contact 
with Ramapala, was either Bhojavarman of the Belava 
inscription or Harivarraan of the Bhuvanesvar Prahsti; (12) 
verse IV, 12, of the text appears to hint at Gopala Ill’s 
‘premature and unnatural death’ while encountering either 
an elephant or a crocodile [the verse to be translated as 
follows : — Even his (i.e. Kumilrapala’s) son named Gopala 
met with his death as the result of his efforts to exterminate 
enemies. The death of this ill-disciplined person who was the 
killer of the chief of the elephant force, occurred under the 
influence of time]; (13) Chandra, an ally of Madanapala during 
a crisis confronting the latter’s kingdom (IV, 23), is not to be 
identifiei with the Gahadavala king of that name, but to be 
regarded as the son of Suvarnadeva and grandson of Mahana ; 
(14) Madanapala destroyed a ruler named Govardhana; (15) A 
pitched battle took place on the banks of the river Kalindi 
in Madanapala's reign. The two editors have also taken 
pains to expose the real character of the revolt of Divya, 
which was not a popular movement of unrest as suggested by 

. several scholars. My views on the subject, which run on 
identical lines, will be found in the Text, and also in the 
presidential address delivered by me at the Divya Memorial 
Conference held at Bangarh in the Dinajpur district in 1938. 
Attention is further drawn incidentally to a ( medical treatise 
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entitled Sahdapradlpa (Eggiling, India Office Library Catalogue, 
Part V, pp. 974 ff.), the author of which was the court physician 
olj king Bblmapala of Padi (a mistake for Pl$bi ?), his father 
and grandfather having served in the same capacity under 
Ramapala and Govindachandra, respectively. The suggestion 
advanced is that BhTmapala may have belonged to the family 
of Pala rulers in South Bengal, whose existence is shown by the 
Sundarban copper plate, dated in 1197 A.D. The name of the 
only ruler mentioned in this inscription, however, is given in 
the form Madornmanapala. The bearing of the evidence of the 
Ramganj inscription of the Mahamcindalika Igvaraghosha on 4he 
history of Bengal suggests a topic that should be separately 
treated. On this consideration, it should be added, this inscrip- 
tion has not been used as a document definitely proved to be 
connected with the affairs of this province under the Palas of 
Bengal. 

Dr. N. K. Bhattasali has rendered a valuable service to 
scholars by attempting to offer an accurate reading of the 
Nimdighi (Manda) inscription, — a record which is in a very 
unsatisfactory state of preservation. None can deny that the 
new reading is a decided improvement upon those so far 
attempted, but some of the new explanations, interpretations 
of words, and conclusions deduced therefrom, are more jor less 
of a debatable character. For instance, although it is admitted 
that the sign (line 5) which he reads as tru is very 
much like kri occurring distinctly in line G, and again in line 
10, yet that reading is upheld with the comment that it is 
1 formed in a very curious manner.’ The expression in which 
it occurs, however, is taken to be one of the most vital in the 
whole text [piirasenas(^)atauh], from which serious inferences 
have been drawn, proving a deadly conflict between the Palas 
and the Senas. The letter read as jHa in rajHa (1.6) ‘is>not 
as perfect’ as jila appearing twice in its close neighbourhood, 
(I. 5) yet this reading has been insisted upon. The reading 
* Vfiddhama ’ gives a very peculiar result and the explanation 
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offered is simewhat laboured. The inscription seems to record 
the erection of some monument, attributed to Bhavakadftsa 
in line 11* but the new editor, although accepting this as 
a fact in his English translation of the text, observes 
elsewhere that the ‘ tablet ’ containing the inscription was not 
‘fixed’ by Bhavakadasa, but by Mijaih, who, as his name 
shows, must ‘ have been a Mench or a Konch.’ Definite 
conclusions which neither agree with nor are reasonably confirmed 
by the already known facts of history cannot be drawn from 
a text like the present one, which still remains unintelligible 
in many places. It has been suggested that military operations 
on a large scale took place at Nimdlghi, in which the con- 
tending forces of the Palas and the Senas were involved, 
leading to the death of Gopala 111 and some of his prominent 
associates, justifying the editor’s description of the find-place 
of the inscription as ‘the glorious maliatonatona, (i.e., the 
great crematorium) of Bengal’ where the Pala power practically 
collapsed. Though the result of the battle was highly 
favourable to the Senas, yet lor no reason advanced, Vijayasena 
is supposed to have permitted the Pala dynasty to continue in 
western Varendri under Madanapfila and in Bihar under Govinda- 
pala. It is only in the light of material yet to be discovered that 
a critical evaluation of such theories may be possible. It may be 
mentioned here that the hints thrown out in the Rdmacharita re- 
garding the mysterious circumstances of Gopala Ill’s death, though 
not satisfactorily understood, cannot be taken as pointing to his 
death while engaged in action against the Senas, a fact which, 
if true* couM have been stated without any ambiguity. What- 
ever the cause of his death might have been, even the new reading 
of the Nimdlghi or Manda inscription shows that it- cannot alter the 
•fact that it is a posthumous record. Regarding the duration of 
Gopala’s reign, it has been suggested that the ltajibpur inscription 
shows that it must have lasted for at last 14 years. The Rdma- 
charita does not give the impression that he enjoyed a long reign, 
and Dr. R. C. Majumdar* gives good ground in* support of his 

I 
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reading of the date in that inscription to be the year 1 instead of 
U (JRASB., Letters, Vol. VJI, 1041, No. 2). This scholar has 
recently di%cussed the dates furnished by a few other ins- 
criptions also, tiz., the Nalanda copper-plate of Devapala, the Jay- 
nagar image-inscription of Madanapala, the Barrackpur copper- 
plate of Vijayasena and the Imadpur image-inscriptions of 
Mahlpala L As regards the first two inscriptions, T)r. Majumdar’s 
proposal to read 35 in place of 30 or 38 in the Nalanda copper- 
plate, and 14 instead of 10 in the other inscription, is based 
mainly on a comparative study of the Kurkihar inscriptions of 
some Piila rulers, but as these records are not yet available to us 
in a properly edited form, no final judgment can be hazarded on 
the merits of the new readings suggested. It may be noted, 
however, that the learned scholar himself admits that the figure 
5 in the Nalanda copper-plate is different from 5 as shown in 
the Hilsa Tara image-inscription, dated m the year 35 of the 
same reign (year “25 according to IV. M.ijuradar; see JRASB., 
Letters, IV, p. 390). The missing Barrackpur plate is dated, 
according to the late Mr. R. L). Banerji, in the year 32, 
while the reading of the date as 62 is generally accepted, but 
among the grounds advanced for upholding the former reading 
is the one that ‘ Mr. R. D. Banerji had the advantage of examin- 
ing the original plate which others had not.’ The reading of the 
date of the Imadpur image-inscriptions, as given by the late 
Dr. Hoernle (Ind. Ant., Xl\ , p. J 05, fn. 17), has, however, 
been objected to as ‘ it is extremely doubiful if any reliance can 
be placed on it since it was unchecked by anybody else.’ 

Among the new documents brought to light in recent years 
prominent mention must be made of the inscriptions of some 
Pala rulers engraved on a number of bronze images recovered in 
1930 at Kurkihar, Pargana Narhat, in the district of Gaya, jjnd 
now* preserved in the Patna Museum, w’hich Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri 
has made available to us for the first time, though in a tentative 
form only. These inscribed images are said to belong to the 
reigns of Devapala (year 9),- Rajyapala (years 31 and 32), Mahl- 
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pala I (year 31) and Yigrahnpala III (years 3 and 19). Id this 1 
connexion notice should also be taken of a terracotta plaque Of 
Vigrahapala-deva (III), dated in the year 8, now preserved in' 
the Nalanda Museum, of which the exact provenance is not 
known (For the inscribed images, see JBORS., XXVI, 
pp. 236-251; pp. 299-308 j for the plaque, see ibid., pp. 
35-39). It is expected that a suitable opportunity will be 
furnished in the near future for a palaeographical examination 
of those records, so that it may be possible for anybody to 
test for his own satisfaction the identification o( the kings 
mentioned in them as well as the reading of the dates pro- 
vided by these inscriptions, facilitating a further and closer 
scrutiny of the dates of all the contemporary inscriptions on 
a comparative basis. While on the question of dates, we may 
refer to some conclusions, arrived at by Dr. R. G. Basak (Indian 
History Congress, Third Session, Calcutta, L939, p. 528 ff.) in 
regard to the later history ot the Pfilas and the determination of 
Govindapala’s time. The year 1161 is to be taken, according 
to the scholar, as the last year of the latter’s reign, and the 38th 
year (RdjavaJl-puri vacat-Srlmad-Govindapdladcvanam vinashta- 
rdjye ashta-trimtal -set mvut sure), mentioned by the scribe Gaya- 
kara in the colophon of the Cambridge University MS. of the 
PuHchfilatra , corresponds not to 1161 but to 1199 A.D., such 
expressions as nna&hht, allla, gala, used in the extant records 
associated with Govindapala’s name being taken in the sense 
that the reckoning followed must have started from the date 
of the cessation of his rule (on this, also see IIIQ., XVII, No. 2, 
1941, pp.* 205-22; and on records associated similarly with 
Lakshmanasena’s name, see Ind. Ant., 1923, p. 31411.). The 
assumptions that Govindapala was a member of the Pala dynasty 
of Bengal, that he was a descendant of Madanapala and that he 
ruled for some time in portions of North Bengal also, until driven 
away from Vareudrl by Vijnyasena, enraged at the breach com- 
mitted by the former of a contract which the latter had on a 
former occasion entered with the Palas for* the .settlement of 
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their mutual territorial limits, far transcend the reasonable 
implications of verse 19 of the Deopara Praiasti to which 
particular attention has been invited. 

The new*controversy regarding the identification of Mahipala 
whose name is found in the Baghaura image-inscription (IHQ., 
1910, p. 179 ff. ; p. 631 £f.) is useful pnly in so far as it provides 
an opportunity, which has been ably utilised, for a critical 
consideration of certain probabilities. The view that this king was 
neither a local prince of Samatata, nor a Gurjara-Pratihiira, but 
the same as Malnpiila 1 of the Psila dynasty, is undoubtedly sound. 
Dr. H. C. Ray incidentally points out {ibid., pp. 634-35) that 
the reading of Rohitdgiri in the Rarnpal copper-plate of Srl- 
chandra is not free from doubt ; this is an admitted fact, however. 
As no alternative reading has been proposed, there is no new 
material before us for a more satisfactory solution of the problem 
relating to tbe original home ot the Chandras. An attempt has 
been made to connect them with those mentioned in the Nagari 
inscription at the Shitthaung temple at Mrohaung in Arakan, 
and the suggestion offered that they may have entered Bengal 
via Chittagong coast, but more probably that they first came to the 
Bakarganj (Chandradvipa) area directly by the sea-route and 
after the third year of the reign of Mahipala (Baghaura inscrip- 
tion), overthrew the Pfila Government in Samatata. 

The proof of the existence of a ruler of Yyaghratati, named 
Kalyanavarman is believed to be contained in an India Office 
MS. of the Sdraoali, the earliest MS. of this work being dated in 
1286 A.D. (S. C. Banerjee, Indian History Congress, Third 
Session, Proceedings, 1939, p. 577). Devagrama wiih which 
this ruler is found to be connected in this text is suggested to be 
identical with a village of this name, situated in the Nadia district, 
and it is proposed to give him a place in the line of Varmagfr 
chiefs associated with Vyaghratatl during the reigns of Dbarmapala 
and his son and successor, flourishing in the 8th or 9th century 
A.f ). The Varmau chiefs referred to in the Pala inscriptions 
were feudatories. It is only a conjecture that they belonged to 
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the same family. Farther particulars will be required .to esta- 
blish the correctness of the reading of the name of the prince 
as well as the date attributed to him. , 

A detailed consideration of the many points bearing on the 
history of the Palas and the Chandras, suggested by Dr. E. C. 
Majumdar (IHQ. f June,, 1940) on the authority of Taranath, 
is out of place here. Some of his suggestions have been criticised 
and are held erroneous by Dr. S. C. Sarkar (JBORS., XXVI, 
pp. 341-370), observing that Schiefner’s translation which is 
usually depended upon * is sometimes free and uncritical, not to 
mention other serious defects from which it suffers.’ This is a 
note of caution which should discourage the habit prominently 
in evidence of trying to solve intricate historical problems with 
the help of Taranath to whom a direct approach by many is not 
possible, apart from the question of his reliability as a strict 
recorder of history. 

Before I conclude this additional note on political history, 
I should refer to two important papers on palaeography, one 
contributed by Mr. Charu Chandra Das Gupta, M.A., P.lt.S.,on 
the script used in the Mauryan Brilhmi inscription of Mahasthan 
Gnd. Cult., Ill, No. I, pp. 20G-208), and the other by Mr. S. C. 
Chakravarti, embodying the results of an intensive study of 
the inscriptions of Bengal from the palaeographies! standpoint 
(JRASB., Letters, 1938, pp. 351-391). The latter is a valuable 
supplement to the work done by the late Mr. R. D. 
Banerji on similar lines, although it is not free from certain 
omissions, and contains conclusions about which there must be 
differences of* opinion. 

So far as the administrative chapters are concerned, I have 
to note a few additions only. Reference may be made to two 
notes published by Dr. U. N. Ghosal (Ind. Cult., II, No. 4, 
p. 776;IHQ., 1938, pp. 830-40) in which light is thrown on 
the interpretation of some technical terms not infrequently 
come across in Indian inscriptions. In the first nofe an 
endeavour has been made on the authority of the • Aindravananda - 
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ndthkam (Descriptive Catalogues of the Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Library of Prof. P. P. S. Sastri of the Madras Presidency 
College, Vpl. VIII, pp. 3354-57, .No. 4335), which gives Viscdsa- 
sthdna-padavika, to prove that the expression ‘ viSvasa ’ means 
an office and a title. In the other note much use is made of 
the Jaina lexicon Abhidhana-Rajendra , on Ardha-MagadhI 
dictionary by Muni Sri-Ratnachandraji in explaining the 
terms khola, khandapala, khanilaraksha. This work shows that 
Ichola was a Rdjd-purusha , engaged as a ytiplachara or spy. It 
places the Hindi synonyms danl (Customs Inspector! and 
koival (Head of Police) under the caption khandaraskha and 
also treats dandapasika and sttlkapdla as synonjms for Khanda- 
raksha. In the Chamba inscriptions, it is pointed out, these terms 
and khandapala occur together, which show that different offices 
are denoted by them. Instead of treating the two terms 
khandapala and khandaraksha separately, it is proposed that 
they are to be applied to the same officer belonging to the group : 
pruntapdla and koltapdla (Warden of the Marches and Officer 
in charge of fortress or a fortified city respectively), who held a 
military post of the same status as the other two officers. 
Dr. Nihar Ranjan Roy has recently published a series of articles 
in the journal of the Yahglya Sahitya Parishat, discussing 
epigraphic evidence for a systematic study of early Bengal 
administration. 

In bringing this lengthy introduction to a conclusion, 1 
must perform the sacred duty of acknowledging the help, 
generously rendered to me in the preparation of this work, of 
the many blemishes and imperfections of which I am fully 
conscious and for which entire responsibility rests on my 
shoulders. I take this opportunity of expressing my sincere thanks 
to the University of Calcutta for the study-leave granted, whiq^ 
enabled me to proceed to Europe and devote myself quietly to 
the prosecution of my research in one of the foremost international 
centres of culture. I am profoundly grateful to Dr. L. D. 
Barnett, M.A., D.Lit. (Retired Keeper of Oriental Books and 
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MSS. in the British Museum, London) for the unfailing 
advice, sympathy and guidance received from him throughout 
my sojourn abroad. The debt 1 owe to him can^ hardly be 
expressed in words : a worthier and more affectionate teacher 
I have not met with in my life. To the memory of the late 
Dr. Sylvain Levi, who kindly introduced me to some of his 
learned colleagues and friends, and arranged to provide me with 
every possible facility for a proposed course of study in Paris, I offer 
a sincere tribute of respect and gratitude. To the authorities 
and. staffs of the British Museum, the India Office Library, and 
the Library of the School of Oriental Studies I feel greatly 
indebted for the ungrudging assistance I was fortunate enough 
to secure from them during my stay in the United Kingdom. 

L must also acknowledge the help rendered to me by the Calcutta 
University Central Library, the Imperial Library of Calcutta, the 
Library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Vanglya 
Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta,* the Varendra Research Museum, 
Rajshahi, and the Asutosh Museum. T am specially grateful to 
the Hon’ble Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., B.L., D.Litt., 
LL.D., Barrister-al-law, M.L.A., Minister, Government of 
Bengal, who was good enough to suggest the advisability of 
publishing this work, and also to Messrs. J. C. Chakravorti, 
M.A., Registrar, Calcutta University, and Dinabandhu 
Gangulee, B.A., Superintendent, University Press, for their 
valued co-operation in connexion with its printing. I am 
thankful to Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh, Dr. Phil. D.Lit., for the 
trouble he took in going through the proofs of the last two 
chapters wfiile they were being published in the Indian 
Culture. Thanks are also due to Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, M.A., 
Ph.I). (Cantab.), Deputy Director-General of Archaeology, Govt, 
•of India, and to Dr. N. K. Bhattasah, M.A., Ph.D., Curator,. 
Dacca Museum, for their courtesy in supplying me with the 
names of two unedited inscriptions, viz., the Niilanda seal- 
inscription and the Kurapala inscription of Samacbdradeva 
respectively. I feel happy to have this opportunity of expressing 
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my gratitude to Mr. John Allan, M.A., Keeper of Coins, British 
Museum, the Hon’ble Mr. Pramathanath Banerjee, M.A., B.L., 
Barrister-qt-Law, M.L.A., Minister, Government of Bengal, 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A. Ph.D., Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri, 
M.A., Ph.D., Prof. B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.), 
Prof. Radhakumud Mookherjee, M.A., Ph.D., and Dr. S. 
Krishnaswaray Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D., for their good wishes 
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Part I 


CHAPTER T 

Bengal in Ancient Indian Tradition 

An introductory Dole on the present Dame of the province -A popular interpretation — 
Varying admimstrati\e and geographical sgmficance.— The movement of Yedir culture 
tovcalda the eastern territonea of India —The Vratyas.-The Vedic and Puranio tradition 
regarding the Piindra*, the Yafigas, etc —Some leading theories on Bengal ethnology.— 
The growing influence of the euatem territonea from the (ith century B C. — Advance of 
Arvania.ition -Tliegeographic.il divisions of Ancient Tndiu.— The evolution of the theory 
relating to Xniivurtu —Bangui finilly included in Aryandom 

The scope of our enquiry into the ancient geography of 
Bengal will he strictly limited to the political boundaries set to 
it under the British Administration of to-day. The term 
“Bengal,” which is derived from “ Vanga,” a tribal name 
known to the Vedic liteiature,* appears to have come into vogue 
in the thirteenth century, when it was used by the Venetian 
traveller Marco Polo 1 ( 1 20s) almost in its modern form.* 
Abul Fazl, the author of the .Vin-i-Akbari, states that the 
original name of the country was Bang, to which the suffix “Al” 
was added (Sansk. Ali — “a mound of earth or ridge for crossing 
ditches, dividing fields, and the like”), signifying devices, called 
by this name, which were constructed by its former rulers 
throughout the province. 1 The Tamils in the early part of the 

1 Col. Yule, Marco Polo, Yol IT, p 9* Oteviaed ed.),1909; Tl e Book of fler M.ino 
Polo, edited with an Introduction by George B Paika, pp. 187, 194. 

* C / . Jami'u T Tawarikh of Bashidu-d-dln completed in 1910 A.D in Klliot, 1, 72, n9. 
On t|]e question of its real authorship dating from a much earlier period, see ibid p 42 For 
other forma see YuJe and Burnell, Hobson -Jobaon, ed. William Cnioke (1909), pp. 85-80. 

3 Jarrefct, Vol. II, p. 120. This seema to be only a popular explanation. Probably the 
name is of tribal origin The Prakrit affix “ al " gives the same sense as “ vat " or " alu ’• 
in Sanskrit ; cf. Jadala—Banak. Jotavat; Jo-hJUa* Jyotan&vat ; SihAla = SikhAvat. Bee 
H Pischcl. Qrammatik der Praknt-flpraclien, 402, 005 The term 1 yangn^' may thus 
represent YaAgnvat, applied to a country iAhabitfd by (he Ysrigaa. 

• 843B 
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eleventh century were acquainted with the Vahgala country. In 
the twelfth century Vahga generally corresponded to Eastern 
Bengal.* Although this limited sense has never been lost sight 
of, the name ‘ Vaiiga ’ in Us wider signification is applied to the 
whole province of Bengal , as at present constituted. Geographi- 
cal boundaries were hardly stationary in ancient times. They 
were subject to constant shiftings and modifications owing to the 
pressure of political and cultural circumstances. But it is note- 
worthy that while almost all the other geographical terms connect- 
ed with Bengal have more or less passed into oblivion, to be 
resurrected only by historical investigation, Vaiiga alone has 
survived the attack of time, and having outgrown its original 
tribal association, has proved its capacity to bpar an almost 
unlimited territorial sense. For this extended meaning imposed 
on it, ‘ Bengal ’ is indebted to the Moslem and British rulers of 
rndia. The Muhammadans at first gave the name “ Bengala ” 
to the delta of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, from Garhi 
(Teliagarhi in Bihar) to Chittagong, but in the course of time it 
was extended to the territories Tying further to the east, as they 
gradually passed under their political control. Besides, it also came 
to include some portions of the present province of Bihar and 
Orissa. During the early days of British rule the Presidency of 
Bengal comprised all the Company’s territories to the north of the 
Vindhyas, extending from the Himalayas and the Punjab to the 
mouths of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. Other eastern 
lands subsequently conquered by the British, viz., Assam, 
Arnkan, Pegu, etc., were similarly attached to the Bengal 


1 Ep. Ind., IX, pl*t« firing p. 78 ; p. 232. The nnn« occurs 1 U 0 in the Niilin la macr 
ol Vipuiadrlmitra, attributed to the first half of the twelfth century A.D. See Ep. Ind., XXI, 
p 98. The name ‘ Vafig&ll ’ appears at that of a deity in the 5th i hapt, r of Jbe Dikftrnaea. 
Bra H V. Sietrl, DC8M »A. SB), Vol. I (Buddhist M88.), 1917, p. 92. 

* Edilpur Copper-plate ol KeSavaaena, J. and Proc. A. 8. B. (N 8.), Vol X, pp. 98, 
103; Madanapftji Copper-plate of Viivarfipaaena, J.A 8 B , Put I,' 1890, p. 13; I.B., 
pp. 125, 137. \aiga in these records include! Vikramapura, tie name of a wall-known place 
in Ik* Dacea’Diitrict, Kaetern Bengal 
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Presidency . 1 Several different provinces have been created out of 
this unwieldy body, the last of which, only a quarter of a century 
ago, resulted in the reduction of Bengal almost to its nqrmal shape, 
which is substantially based on linguistic unity and homogeneity 
of cultural traditions. Although the political boundaries of Bengal 
have differed from age to ago, its geographical limits have been 
marked out by Nature in a manner sufficient to help it to retain 
its identity. The deltas of the Mahanadi and the neighbouring 
rivers separate Bengal from Orissa on the south-west. In the 
south it is bounded by the Bay of Bengal, extending along the 
coast from Orissa to British Burma. In the north it stretches 
up to the Himalayas in the neighbourhood of Sikkim and Bhutan. 
In the east it includes the Hill State of Tipperah, about and 
beyond which lie the Haro, Khasi, Jaintia and Lusai Hills of the 
Assam Province, which recede into the unknown mountainous 
regions of Burma. The delta of the Ganges and the Brahma- 
putra 2 3 * 5 contributes to Bengal the most distinctive feature of its 
geography. 

The story of the gradurfl Aryanisation of Eastern India is 
preserved in some detail in the Vedic. literature, which constitutes 
almost the only source of our information relating to the 
earliest available history of Bengal. The Rigvedic Aryans 
were aware of the existence of two rivers in the cast, riz., 
the Ganges* and the Jumna 1 which lay beyond their 
immediate surioundings in the Punjab and the north-west. 
The easternmost limit of their geographical horizon seems 
to have reached the Gaya district, the land of the Klkatas,® where 
ruled, nobocly knows when, King Pramaganda, Ihe. Naichariftkha. 


1 The Geography of British India, published by the National Society *s Deposi- 
tory, Westminster (1850), IGOI. il908), VII, pp 193-105, PURL (1931), pp. 1-2. 

2 IGOI., VII, p. 198 

3 RV X 75 53 ; RV V. 52, 187 ; VII. 18. 19 ; X. 75 5. 

* RV. Ill, 53. 14. 

5 If Montgomery Mailin is to be believed Shahabad was known by the name 
of Kikata only a hundred )ears ago. See his *' History, Antiquities, Topography and 
Statistics of Eastern India 99 (1838, Vol. I, p. 406). The region, 4ie says, extending 
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In view of the evidence furnished by tradition and later 
literary sources, it may be assumed with a fair degree of 
certainty tUat Klkata represented at least a part of Magadha. 
The Rigvedic hymn referred to above thus betrays a knowledge 
of some monarchical form of government which prevailed in this 
eastern country apparently before it 'had been brought under the 
sway of the conquering Aryans. Hillebrandt’s theory that the 
passage alludes to a raid against the K I katas, planned by the 
ltigvedic Aryans, has not received general acceptance. It was 
in the later Saihluti period, which synchronised with the com- 
pilation of the earliest Brahmanas, that the Aryans were able to 
extend their influence into regions hitherto unexplored or vaguely 
known. They established vigorous settlements on the Varanavatl 
and much further to the east. As the Kuntis and the Vita- 
havyas, who are found connected with Malwa in the age of the 
Mah&bharata, busied themselves in disseminating Aryan culture 
in Central India, so did the Bharatas and the Videhas devote 
their efforts to its further extension into the eastern territories 
along the Ganges, the Jumna and the SadSnlrS (Rapti or 


from the Charagadri to the Gririhrakuba is railed Klkata in tho Desamata of the Sakti-afiga- 
ma Tantra. The Bengal Asiatic Society MS. of this work (No. 1 B 59) couples Magadha 
with Klkata in one passage (folio 107) Yaska refers to the Klkata country as inhabited by 
non-Aryans : Klkata n&ma dc6o’ narjanivasalj— Nirukta, 6, 32. According to Zinuner 
they were a non- Aryan people associated with Magadha, while Weber regards them as 
Aryan See AL, p. 31, n; Ind. Stud ,1, 186; J. N Samaddur, The Glories of Magadha, 
p 7. The name 11 Klkafa M was probably confined to the western part of Bihar, Shahabad 
and Gaya. The prefix 11 Pra" in Pramaganda (Pra magadha?) may suggest this identification. 
J. Charpentier, however, considers the rapprochement of ‘ Pramaganda ' with 'Magadha 1 as 
fanciful. He suggests the location of the Klk&tas in Sindh, and hol«!s that they were 
worshippers of the sacred banyan tree, a theory based on his interpretation of "naicba&kha" 
which be equates with naiyagrodha (nyngrodha). J ft A S., 1980, pp 355-4. But see 
P. W. J.'a note, p. 894 (ibid), also K P. Chattopadhyaya on NaichaSakha, pp. 894-97 
( tbtd ). The Abhidh&nachintamatyi (p 114) usrs Klkata as a synonym for Magadha (Klka(ft 
Magndhfthvayab). Cf. 1 Magadhah Klkafcah mat&b' in TT. ii of the TrikaQtla&sha. 

P has the following in an additional verse (see Chap 108, V. 28 • Kikateshu Gaya pupya 
punyam ftojagpham vnnaiii. Bh P tw ; ce refers to the Kikatas, 1.3.24; 1.1018 (Huddho 
xiainna jaoasutali Kikateshu bhnvisiiyah). Commentator Sndhara in explaining the 
former verse conneetB # Kika$ a with Gayapradeda (See also Arnfilyn Vidyabhflshapa, Prav&sT, 
Bhadra, B.8.1328, pp. 631-371, 
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Gandak) respectively. The earliest undoubted reference to 
Magadha (Western Bihar) and Anga (Bhagalpur) is to he found 
in the Atharvaveda , 1 where fever (takman) js wished 
away to certain peoples, viz , the Mujavants, the Artgas, the 
Magadhas. “ Like one sending a person’s treasure do wc 
commit the fever,” says the hymn It is evident that the 
Magadhas and the Angas were treated as enemies by the Vedic 
Aryans at the time of the composition of this hymn. Living in 
the outlying parts of the Aryin world they seem to have with- 
stood for some time the domination of the Vedic culture and 
civilisation The Aryan attitude to these tribes is, again, illus- 
trated in the Yajurveda 2 where in a list of victims at the l’unisha 
sacrifice mention is made of the Magadha who is to be dedicated to 
Ati-krushta. The Vratya Book in the Atharvaveda seems to be 
connected in a mysterious way with the region and the people of 
Magadha. The connection of the Magadha with the Vratya is 
apparent in the Atharvaveda, where the former is represented as 
his Mitra, Mantra, laughter and thunder . 3 4 In the Srauta Sutras 1 
the initiated Vratya has to give away the dress formerly used by 
him to a ‘ Brahmabandhu' of the Magadha-desa. It appears quite 
probable that Magadha was an important stronghold of the 
Vratyas. Attempts have been made by several scholars at a correct 
interpretation of the Vratya rites , 5 resulting in a controversy 
marked by opposing theories and arguments. All agree, however, 


1 V. 22. 14, Firet Half, p. 261 

2 Vaj. S^m. XXX. 6. 22, where Mfigadbam = Magndhade4ajarn according to 

Mahldhara's commentary See Weber's edition, p. 841. 

3 Ved. Ind., Vol. II, pp 110, 342-44 ; Av. XV. 2. 1-4. 

4 LSS. VIII, 6, 28 ; Magadha-de47yaya : aparo bruvate magadho deiSa eti tasmin ya 
utpannab sab, Com., p. 585 KSS. XXII, 4, 22 ; com. on TMB., 17.1.18. 

5 For details concerning these rites see LSfJ., VIII, 6, 1-30; TMB., Chap XVII. 2; 

KSS., XXII. 4, 1-28 , SS8. XIV. 69, 1-2 ; 73 1 ; BSS., 18. 24. 25. For a critical study see Hillo 
brandt, Ritual., pp. 139-140; Weber, Ind. Stud , X. 101, HSL., p. 112 and notes; Caland, 
uBB, p. 21; Whitney and Lanman, pp. 769-770 ; Hauer, Der Vratya, Stuttgart, 1927; 
Winternitz, HIL., I, pp. 154, 101, 300to; JHAS, 1930, p, 462; N. Cohosh, ILC., .Sections 
II-VI, 1934. Other references in note 1 and neit page. * 
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tlrnt the original purpose of this sacrifice was to enable its per- 
former to secure an admission to the Vedic circle. Although the 
habits and customs of the Vratyas essentially differed from those 
of the Vedic Aryans it has been maintained by some that they 
were originally Aryans 1 of a nomadic or primitive type later ad- 
mitted to the cultured Vedic society. The outfit 2 3 of a Vratya 
grihapati (householder), which seems to have been a local form of 
dress, consisted of a turban (ushnisham tiryannaddha) and a black 
garment (krishnasamvasa) and lie used to be equipped with certain 
weapons, including a goad (pratoda) and a kind of bow (jyahrodo) . 
The vipatha of the Vratya was a chariot of the easterners 
(pmchyaratha). 1 The Vratyas did not concern themselves with trade 
or agriculture, 1 * but they knew the use of silver tokens or ornaments 
(uishka) " There arc passages which may bp interpreted to mean 
that their law was different Irom that of the Vedic Aryans (adandyam 
dandena ghnanlas charanti) and their speech characterised by 
peculiarities which marked it out from the Aryan language 
(a-dur-ukta-vakyam dur-uktam alnir). 6 Thus all the available 
evidence seems to point to the conclifsion that the Vratyas were 
originally distributed over a wide territory (in the east) outside 
the pale of the Vedic society, mythology and rituals to whose 
influence they ultimately succumbed. 

1 II P Sastn's Annual Address to the ASB, 192 1, J and Proc ASB (N. S) 
XVII, 11)21, pp. xxii , Keith, .TEAS , 1013, pp. 150 160 , Bloomfield, Atfcarvavedu, 
pp. 94, 95n ; K 1\ Cliattopadhyilya in Cal. Rev , May, 1924, pp 287-202, tries to prove that 
the Vratyas were Aryan nomads from Central Asia, who entered India between 2000 B C. 
and 1500 B. C. For Wintermtz’s observations on his theory, see HIL, I, p. 306n 
llajarfun U Blnguvut regards the ViatyaH as non-Arynns in JBBRAS., XTJC, p. 361. 

* TMB , XVII, 1 11, LSS, VriT G, 7, H, 13 According to J. Chorpentier (V. O. J., 
XXV, 855-08, XXIII, p l r >lfl ) the Vratya is ltudra-Siva with the Sivaite ascetic as his 
human counterpart. But see A B Keith, JRAS., 1013, pp 155-60, also JBBUS , 
Vol XIX, pp. 357-04 ; JASB, 1025 (N S ), pp 151165. Vratya in the ManusamhiU 
(X. 20) means an uninitiated man (Savitripatita). According to the same authority th^ 
Lichchhuvis, the Jhallas and the Mallaa were descendants of Rajaoya Vriityas (X 23) 

3 LSS , VIII 6.0. 

* TMB., XVJI 1. 2. 5 LSS., VIII. 6. 17. 

6 PB.XVII 4, TMB, XVII. 1.9; JRAS, 1913, p. 150- A different explanation 

is given in Cal. Rev May, 1024, p 2S0. 
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The Satapatha Brfthmana tells us the story of how the 
banner of Aryan culture was first carried across the SadiinTrft, 
the river which divided Kosala (Oudli) from Videha 
(Tirlmt). 1 It had never been crossed by the Brahmins till 
Mathava Videglia, accompanied l)y Ins priest Gotama Ralmgaija, 
pioneered in a movement w’hicli led to a great expansion of 
Aryan culture. Brahmin settlements soon sprang up into exist- 
ence to the east of the Sadinlra, where a definite improvement 
in the material conditions of life took place with the advent of 
tliQ Aryan colonisers. “From a very uncultivated ” and “ very- 
marshy land,” Videha, which had not been previously “tasted hy 
Agui Vaisvanara,” became soon converted into a quite habitable 
region. During this period the Aryans must have also taken steps 
towards strengthening their intimacy with Anga first mentioned 
in the Atharvaveda. A vigorous outpost of Aryan settlers was 
certainly in existence in tins territory during the Age of the 
Aitareya Briihniana 2 3 which refers to the anointing of Anga 
Vairochana according to the Mahabhishehn ntcby India Cdamja 
Atreya, which is said to bate culminated in the establishment of 
his universal sovereignty. “Anga went lound (lie eaitli com- 
pletely, conquering on every side, and offered the horse in sacri- 
fice.” The progress of Aryan nussionaiies and conqueiois in the 
eastern countries was later considerably laeihtated by the effective 
hold they had already secured on AAga. In the whole range of 
the Vedic literature including the BrFihmanas no work is found to 
contain any relerenee to Bengal with the single exception of the 
Aitareya Brahniana, 1 where the Pundras are mentioned for 
the first time. The Pundras are known to have played a signifi- 
cant part in the subsequent history of Bengal It cannot, how- 
ever, he definitely asserted that the Pundras occupied during this 
period the same region with which they are found associated 

1 8. B , T. 4 1 10. 11-17 , SRE., Vol. XII, p. 101, nl ; J Muir, ST., Vul, TT, 
pp. 402-103 

2 A. B. (VIII 22), p. 337. 

3 Ibid, VII. 17-18, p. 307. - 
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in later times. In the Aitarcya Brahman a they form a distinct 
group with the Andhras, the Sabaras, the Pulindas and the 
Mutibas, and their position is no better than that of Dasyus or 
outcasts, living in large numbers beyond the borders (Udantyah). 
They are described as the offspring of Vi^vamitra’s fifty sons, who 
were degraded in consequence of a curse uttered by their father for 
their refusal to recognise his adoption of Sunahsepa as his eldest 
son. The home and the origin of the Pupdras were thus 
regarded with contempt. A later Vedic work, the Aitareya 
Ara^yaka, in a passage 1 which is liable to different interpre- 
tations is generally supposed to contain the earliest reference 
to the Vangas. These have been grouped with the Vagadhas 
or Avagadhas and jointly mentioned with the Vayasas and 
the Chcrapiidas (cf. the 0 heron now living in some districts of the 
United Provinces, Bihar & Orissa). 2 It may be mentioned 
here that the Vedic tradition relating to the origin of the 
Pundras, as found in the Aitarcya Braluuana, is at variance with 
the story contained in the Purapas, which traces the descent of 
the five eponymous tribes, viz., fehe Angas, Vangas, Suhmas, 
Pundras and KaliAgas, to the five sons of -llislii Dlrghatainas 
by Sudeshna, the wife of king Bali. 0 They were known as 
Baleya Kshatnyas, as they were adopted by the king as his own 
sons. While the Vedic literature brands the Pundras as Dasyus 
(barbarians), the Purapas regard them as well as the four other 
tribes of avowedly the same origin to be Kshatnyas. The Aligns, 


1 A. A., IT, 1 1, p aoo 

S Vedio Chara 9 = modern Cheroa = Keralas (soM led in Malabar)? Cf. Kcrulaputta 
referred to in Rock-edict II of Asnka On this erju ition is baaed the assumption that 

the Kerala town, Yiyiili-nagara, mentioned by Dhoyi in his Pa van i-duta (12th tentury), was 
a settlement of lliii tribe See D It Bhandarkar, Asoka, 44, n 3 For references in 
the Pavana-dflta, see 8SP. Senos No 13, Intro, p. *24, Te\t, p 0, VV. 16, 20 ; JA8B.J* 
(N. 8.), 1905, p. 41. Yuyati-nngara = modern Bink.i (from Vinitanura^, a small town in the 
Bonpur State, 16 miles north of its present capital See B. C Mazumdar, Ep Ind , IX 
p 180, Rai Bahadur Iliralal, DLICI., pp. 93ff. ; Raipur PG., Vol A, p. 41, Bilaepur DG. , 
Vol A, p 91. 

3 F E. Pargiter, ATHI., p. 158, 
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whose mention is the earliest among these tribes in the Vedic 
literature, have their founder described as the first-born of the 
sons of Bali in some places of the Puranic literature. 1 The 
Vaugas and the Pumjras came to be known to the Vedic Aryans 
in the latter part of their history. To the list of these early 
tribes some are inclined to, add the name of the Bfigdis, 
supposed to be of ancient origin, who are regarded as re- 
presentatives of the Vagadhas mentioned in the Aitureya 
Arauyaka along with the VaAgas. 3 This is highly problematic 
and needs further investigation. 

•No definite information is available regarding the early 
history or geography of Bengal previous to its contact with the 
Vedic Aryans, and the data that can be collected Irom their 
literature are manifestly not sullicient to enable us to form 
any clear idea on the matter. Were the early inhabitants of 
Bengal intimately connected with the Vratyas or the Ivlkatas, 
people with whom the ' r edic Aryans cam* into contact in Eastern 
India, possessing characteristics different fiom their own ? 
We know little that can he said definite about the racial affinities 
of the people who belonged to this land in the dim past of its 
history. If they came from outside, where was their original 
home ? How did they face the Aryan invaders ? Such problems 
cannot be solved with any degree ol precision until further light 
on the subject is forthcoming. Pargiter, a critical student of 
Puramc tradition, suggested that the five tribes of the VaAgas, 
Pundra3, AAgas, etc , entered Tndia by the sea, first settled along the 
northern coast of the Bay of Bengal, gradually extended their 
power and influence inwards up the Ganges valley and thus took 
possession of the territory running from Anga in the north to the 
sea-coast in the south. In Bengal they spread themselves in the 
course of time over a wide and compact ‘ wedge-shaped area,’ 

1 Putran utpaday&maaa paficha-varrSa-karan bhuvi I Angal? prathamato jajfie.. (HV , 
Cbap. 31, p 68. vv. 1684-85, . SudeshQ&y& jyeshthab putro vyaj&yata | Aftgas-tatha 

KaliAgaft’cha ..MP., Cbap. 48, p 08; v. 77. 

1 Pravaflf. Vol. 21, Pt. I, p. 632. 
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bordered by the sea. These tribes and the Aryans, belonging to 
different ethnic and cultural types, met in the neighbour- 
hood of Aiga ( i.c ., in Magadha and Yidelia), exchanged their 
ideas and gradually settled down as a united people, the 
product ot a continuous process of subtle fusion . 1 But this account 
is principally based on the inference drawn from the Pauranika 
legend that the five eastern tribes composed a homogeneous ethnic, 
group. The story does not throw any light on the origins of their 
race or culture. Moreover, the theoiy that these tribes entered 
India by the sea is a mere guess. The Vedic Aryan as a formative 
element in the population of Bengal can at the most be regarded 
as a doubtful factor. Sir Herbert Ri si ey , 2 3 who was the first scholar 
to make a systematic study of the complicated ethnology 
of Bengal from a scientific standpoint, came to the conclusion, 
after a critical examination of the head-forms of the various 
groups of people in the province, that the two important 
races which had primarily participated in a process of inter- 
mingling in Bengal were the Mongolian and the Dravidian, and 
that the nose-form might, in the c<jse ol the Bengal Brahmins, 
* be due to the remote strain ol Indo-Aiyan ancestry to which 
traditions bear witness.’ His Mongolo-Draviuian type occu- 
pies the delta of the Ganges and its tributaries from the confines 
of Bihar to the Bay of Bengal, while the Aryo-Dravid.tan or 
Hindustani type extends to the southern extremity of Bihar, 

' from which point onwards it melts into the Mongolo-Dravidian 
type of Bengal proper.’ The theory set forth in a scientific 
form thus boldly disposes of the popular \ ie\\ which supports 
much careless and loose talk about Bengal’s' claims to 
‘ Aryan ancestry.’ Among his critics, Mr. R. P. Chanda, 
observes that the brachycephahe type !l met with in the province 

1 Pargiter, o/>. at., p. 293, 1908, pp. 851-853, ,J A.8.B , 1897, TjfcVI, 

Purt I, p. 85. 

* The People of India, ed. bv W Crooke, 1915, pp 40-41 

3 In do- Ary an Paces, l*art T, p 75, H. P Chanda, ‘Alpine Strain in the Bengali 

ople ’ -Nature, Feb., 22, 1917, 

* • • 
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was situated near Kankhal (Kanakhala), close to Hard war 
(HaridvSra) 1 , where the Ganges descends into the plain of Hindus- 
tan, it will appear that Madhyadesa, as defined in the 
Manava DharmaSastra, a work compiled in its present form in 
the second century B.C., was limited by the Himalayas in the 
north, the Vindhyas in the shuth, Vina&ina (i.c., where the River 
‘ Karasvatl ’ disappears in the ltajputana desert) in the west, and 
‘Prayaga’ in the east. Mann’s Madhyadest practically corresponds 
to the Aryavarta of the Dharmasfitras. Baud ha) ana and 
Vasishtlia, 2 for instance, state that “Aryavarta” lies to the 
east of Vinasiina, 3 so.itli of the Himalayas, north of the 
Paripatra or Pariyatra, i.c., the Western Vindhyas in the 
south, and to the west of Kalakavuna Scholars have generally 
taken Kalakavana to he the ancient name of tin 1 extensive 
lorest in the east, which Rama entered, having dossed the 
Ganges ’ at Sriftgaverapura, identified by Cunningham with the 
modern town Singror 5 or Singer, about twenty-two miles north- 
west of Allahabad. Rama and Ins party are said to have reached 
‘Prayaga’ ( Praydgam abh^tahf having journeyed through the 
lorest lor a day. The forest was extensive and almost impene- 
trable (.s umahud-vanam ). 7 Prayag was situated m the midst of 
tins forest and was shut oil from all contact with the civilised world. 
The eastern trout ol the Madhyadesa was thus m the neighbour- 
hood ol Piayag. There is another view which places the Kalaka- 
vana in Bihar. H But this theory seems to be untenable loi two 
reasons. First, the attitude of the Dharmasutras was far from 
accommodating to the eastern peoples, viz., the Magadlias, the 

1 (' \SR , 11, 1 0 n , Hjiiv., 9521 For othei references see 8t Pet Diet , Vol. II, p 1. 

* Darsana nr Adursana in BDS (MGOS), p. II n., Adarsa inVDS. (Fuhrer), p l,nnd in 
PaUnjali, 1, 47 5 

3 BD8 (1, 1, 25), VDS (1, H). 

4 Gorresio, Kam., Vol. II, Ayodhya K., XLIX, ■'), 7, 13; LII, 7-23, 20. 

5 CASK , XI, p 62, XXI, p. 11- 

6 Ayodhya K. (LIV, 1-8). 

7 Ayodhya K., XCII, 13 , XCV1II, 14. 6'/. the list of Tirtbas in the Vann- Pur va 

of the Mbht., LXXXV, 1876-1885, J.B.A.8. 1894, pp. 241-3. # ■ 

B. C. Majumdar, HBL.. p. 82 ; 8.B.E., Vol. XIV, p. 2, n. 8. 
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Aftgas and the Pundras, etc. It is improbable that they should 
include part of Magadha in an area strictly limited by cultural 
and racial considerations. Secondly, as Hultzsch 1 points out, the 
reading “ pratyak Kalakavanat ” to be found in the published 
texts of Baudhayana, Vasislifha and the Mah&bliashya of 
Patanjali 2 may be a clerical mistake for pralynk Kiinakhalat or 
/vanuklikhalat, which he came across in two (Irantha manuscripts. 
If the latter reading is the correct one, the eastern limit of 
Aryavarta lay along the south-east course of the Ganges from 
IJardwar ‘past Kanauj and as far as Allahabad.’ In 
any event Bengal was outside the limits of the Aryavarta, 
approved by the authors of the Dharmasutras, and of the 
Middle Country or Madhyade&i, as defined in the Miinava 
Dharma&istra. It may, however, lie observed m this connec- 
tion that in the age of the Dharmasutras there were differences of 
opinion regarding the boundaries of “Aryavarta” even amongst 
the writers of the Brahmanical schools. According to one view the 
name “ Aryavarta ” was to be applied only to the Gangetic doab 
( Ganya-Yamunayor-antaram ), i.e., the^egion round about Kanauj ,' 1 
while some proposed to put its eastern limit m the region where 
the sun rises, as far as the black antelope wanders . 1 

Maim draws a clear distinction between Madhyadesa and 
Aryavarta. His code gave an extended geographical meaning fo the 
term “Aryavarta” r> so that it was to be regarded as co-extensive 
with the whole of India north ol the Vmdhy.is, bounded by the 
Arabian Sea in the west and the Bay of Bengal in the east. 
On the other hand Madhyadesa/' according to the Manava 
Dharmasastra, denoted the same region which in the legal treatises 

1 I ml. Ant , Vul. XXXIV, 1005. p 17!) 

3 Mahaliha. on Panim, 11, 4, 10. 

1 H H Wilson, V.P. Vol. IV, p. 61, note I ; Saohau, Alberum, Vol I pp 1J3, 
198; V.D.S (1, 12) ; I) D.S. (1, 1, 2, 6). ^ 

1 V.D.S. , 1, 15 ; B D S. 1, 1, 28,— » verse ascribed to the Bballavins (a school of the 
Simavedins) ; Max Mailer, H.S.L., pp. 193, 364 ; S.B.E., XIV, 3 

4 M.D 8., u, 21. 

• Ibid, ii, 20. 
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Vasishtha and BauJhayana is called Aryavarta or the land 
the Ary as. Manu’s definition of Aryavarta was adopted by 
later writers. In the lexicon Amarakosha 1 the same northern and 
southern boundaries of Aryavarta are given, while its limits in 
the other two directions seem also to be implied as identical. 
Rajasekhara, 2 3 who flourished c. 0(T0 A.D., explained “Aryavarta” as 
"composed of the territories in which approved practices connected 
with the systems of the four castes and the four dramas prevailed 
(TastnimS - chaturmrnyam chatm - aframyaviS - clia tanmula$-cha 
sad-acJinrah). His conception of the geographical limits of the 
Aryavarta is identical with that to be noticed in the Manava Dharma- 
sastra It extends fiom the Himalayas to the Vindhyas and from 
the western to the eastern sea For the sake ol convenience he 
divides Northern India into live different parts. It is the Purva- 
desa of Rajasekhara, which comprises the territories of Align, 
Kalifiga, Nepala, Kosala, Tosala, lltkala, Magadha, Videha, 
Pundra, Pragiyotisha (Assa?n), Tamahplaka, Malada, Mallavar- 
taka, Suhma (W. Bengal) and Brahmottara. The rivers of the 
Pfirvadesa, specifically mentioned, are the flona, Lauhitya, Ganga, 
Karatoya and the Kapisfi. The western limit of the Pfirvadesa is 
put in the neighbom hood of Benares ( Tatra Varanasijah puratah 
pui vadc.tah). Earlier than Rajasekhara, Varahamihira, 1 the 1 
astronomer, who lived in the sixth century A.D., dis- 
tributed the territories of India on a different basis. He used 
the term “ Madhyadesa ” in his scheme of classification, but no- 
where did he make any endeavour to define it. It is, however, 
reasonable toiylci that Ins Madhyadesa included Ayodhya (=Oudh 
'm the United Provinces), which appears to have been its eastern 
limit. It will be seen in a subsequent section that Varahamihira 


1 Aryiivartah punyabhurmr-madhyam Vindhya-Himagnyuli, Bill Ind , 1912, |». 74 , 
NamaliAf'inu&sana, TSS., Pt. II, p. 9 , cf V D S , 19. 

* K.M., Q O.S , No. 1, p 93 , intro., pp xxiv-xxvi. 

3 Varahamihira include* in his Madhyadesa Saketa on the east, the Maru country on 
the west (Ind. Ant., XXII, pp 108-170). MP. also places Saketa in the. Mudhy»de£a, sec 
VP., op. at ., Vol IV, p 168 n . taay-aiaba madhyade6e lu Ayodhya na^ari HiiBhit. 

3 
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located the different divisions of Bengal in the east and south- 
east respectively. The peoples of Eastern India used to be called 
Prflchyas in the age of the Brahmanas. We have already refer- 
red to the fivefold division of the country, which the Aryans 
adopted during that period. It is quite probable, as Oldenberg 1 
suggests, that in certain passages of the Bnilmiaijas, the Pracb- 
yas meant the Kasis, Kosalas, Yidehas and the Magadhas. 1 radi- * 
tion shows that their position was by no means insignificant as 
they are found coupled with the Panchaias in the Samhito- 
panishad 2 which, though called a Brahrnana, is not really so. But 
with the growth and advance of geographical knowledge, territo- 
ries lying further to the east of Magadha must have gradually 
come under the meaning of this term. It lias been frequently 
used in the Mahabharata ' and the Puranas to denote, in a general 
way, all the nations ot Eastern India. We may perhaps recognise 
in the Greek and Latin Prasti an attempt to approximate to the 
Sanskrit 1 Pr&chyn.’ The fact thatVertam countries have been 
definitely mentioned in Indian literature as situated in the east has 
been of great help in settling their modem identifications. 

The Madhyadesa of the Buddhist writers differed, at any rate 
so far as its eastern limit was concerned, from the Middle Country, 
as understood in the Brahmanical literature. 4 In the early Bud- 
dhist text, the Vjnaya Pitaka, Buddha is stated to have* defined 
the Majjhimadesa as bounded on the north by Mount Usiraddhaja 

1 Buddha, p. 398, n ; Ved. Ind., Vol. II, p. 46. 

* Weber, HIL,, p. 34, n. 26. (Snrvatra Prachya-P^fichaliahu) ... 

3 V, 6610, 6666 ; VI, G89, 2141, 2584 ; VIII, 8G3. ^ee J.R.A.S., 1908, 
pp. 310 ff. In V, 6610, 5656, and VI, 680 nbove names of the three other cardinal territorial , 
divisions are given, if., Pratiehyn, Udlchva and Pakshifliitya. In the last-named verse 
It seems to he implied that the Prfichyas mennt a combination of the AAgaB, Vatigas, 
I’npdrus, Magadhas and T.lmrnlipt.ikas, 

4 The oldest passage in t he Buddhist literature where this definition is given is in the 
fifth Khandnka. the Chninmakkhandoka of the Vmaya 8ee Oldenberg, Vol I, The lUhA 
vagga, p 197, V, 13,12 ; S.B R , XVII, pp. 38-39, also PaushCll, Jataka, 1,49; Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist Tndia, p. 201 ; Childers’s notes to the Khuddaka Patha, p. 20; J.R.A.S., 
1870, p. 328, (The comment try on tins work is ascribed to Buddhaghosha, J R.A 8 , 
1901, p. 85) j Bu Idhaghosh i’s commentary (8umortgaIavilasinI) on the Digha. N., Pt. I, 
p. 173 (P.T.8.). 
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sfnaragiri), on the south by the town ( nigama ) Setakappika 
(situated in the territory of the Andhras), on the west the 
Brahmanical village called ThQna, on the south-east the river 
Salalavati (Sallavatl) and on the east the town known as Kajaugala, 
beyond which lay Mahasala. The boundaries given above are more 
or less uncertain, but Kajaugala,* 1 2 3 which marked the eastern limit 
of the Buddhist Majjhima Desa, is to be identified with Ka-chu-wen- 
k’i-lo, mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen tsang ' in the 
7th century A.D. This country was situated at a distance 
of about 400 li (nearly 70 miles) to the east of Champa 
(Bhagalpur) and is now represented by Kankjal, near Rtljmahul. 
The eastern limit of the Aryavarta of Baudhayana extended as far 
as Prayag or Kalakavana. The Majjlmna Desa of the early 
Buddhist writers, on the other hand, included a considerable por- 
tion ol Bihar. The eastern limit of tins tract of country even 
extended bejond Kajaugala, according to later Buddhist lite- 
rature. In the Buddhist Sfinsknt DivyAvadana, 1 a collection of 
stories put in its present form some time after the Christian 
era, while the other boundaries remain identical, on the east is 
placed a town (in North Bengal) called Pundravardhana ( Pundra - 
vardhanam ndma naff a ram, to the east of which again lay the 
mountain Pupdakaksha. 'Phis really marked the eastern frontier 
of the Middle Country as the region beyond this is termed 
‘pratyanta.’ [ Dakshinena Saravatl (rcr. loc. Sarvavati and 
Savdrdvati), ndma nagarl tasyah parena Sardvati ndma nadl... | 
Pa&chimena Sthunopasthunakau brahmanagrdmakau... I Vttarena 
U slragirih . . . I ] To the Buddhists Pupdravardhana (North Bengal 
up to the river Karatoya in the east) remained the standard eastern 
boundary of Madhyadesa. This is apparent from the account of 

1 KajaAgala. m Majjhnna, Vol. Ill, p. 208 ; KajaAgala, KajaAgala, KujaAgalikA, 
Kajangalika, JaAgala, in Anguttara, Vol. V, pp. 54*55; KajaAgala in Fauab&ll, Jitaka IV, 
)lO f V. 87 ; K.i;augalaka; KajaAgalan in Sumangalft-VilaimT, Pt. I, p. 173. 

2 Rbya Davids, “Buddhist Birth Rtories,” p. 61, n. 2; AGI., p. 723. 

3 Itbya Davids, J.R A. 8 , 1004, pp. 83 IT. ; Dw , pp. 21-22. Jdtaka (III. 804) includes 

Videha m Majjhiipa De8a. - * • 
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Hiuen tsang, who treats of Central India as comprising thirty- 
seven different states, including Pundravardhana. He has assigned 
the rest of Bengal (Tiimnihpta, Samatata, Karnasuvarna) to 
Eastern India. Fa-hicn in the 4th century took Magadha as a 
part of Madhyadesa, 1 winch shows that ht* also adopted the 
current classification. • 

The Jamas, from the beginning of their history, seem to 
have been free from any bias against Bengal. The UpaAgas 
mark a later stage in the development of the Jaina literature, but 
the tradition embodied in them goes back, according to Weber, 
to a period of remote antiquity. One of these upaftgas, 8 
pannaimna (Prajnapanii) bhagaval mentions Rajagaha (Rajagriha) 
as the capital of Magadha, and devotes a section on Man, 
based on a classification of the different tribes of ancient India, 
who have been broadly divided into two distinct classes : milikkha 
(Mleohcbha) and anya (Arya). The Arj as again are subdivided 
into nine groups the first of which is formed by the Khettariya 
comprising in the form of a gatha names of 'Aryan peoples’ with 
their chief cities, among w hom are the Vangas of Tamalitti and 
the Liitas (Lad has or Radhas ?) of Kodivarisa (Kotivarsha). 
If the degree of antiquity claimed for the Prajfiiipana is to 
be considered probable, it will appear that the Jainas may have 
regarded Vauga as an Aryan land before the liberal interpreta- 
tion of ‘ Arjavarta ’ in the Maim a Dharmasastra accorded it 
a legitimate place within the limits of an area from which 
Bengal had been originally excluded. Before the compilation of 
this sacred text, a sutra of the Baudhayana school voiced the 

■ b 

sentiment of the orthodox Aryan towards Bengal and the adjoining 
territories. According to this authority it u as an offence to go to 
lands of thePundras, Vangas, Kalihgas, etc., for which expiation 

> 

1 The 01 ties end towns of Magsdha were the greatest of all in the Middle Kingdom of 
Fa-hien’a time Sep J Lejrge (186(5*, p. 70 

a Weber, Sacred Literature of the Jains, trans. by Herbert Weir 8mytb, Ind. 
Ant., 1891, pp. 373-37 5. 

3 1.1.30. • 
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was insisted upon. Whoever had any occasion to go to 
any of these forbidden teiri tones was strictly enjoined to perform 

the Punastoma or the Sarcaprishtlia sacrifice by way of penance, 
which would wipe away the stain due to such a visit (J rattan 
Kdraskaran Pun (Iran SauvTran Vanyan Kalingan Pranunan iti 
cha gatra Punastomcna yajcta Sarvaprishthayd r«.).’ It may 
be observed en passant that in the opinion of the Baudhaynna 
school the Aligns and the Ma gad has among others were of 
mixed origin. (Avantayo’ nga-Magadlia Surashtra Dakshindpathah \ 
Upavrit- Sindh u- S unci rd cte sankirna-yonayah \\ )• This view 
shows that the ethnic factor, in whatever light understood by 
these authors, was not lost sight of in the determination of 
the orthodox attitude towards the outer countries. No wonder, 
therefore, that Aryavarla originally denoted a comparatively 
hunted area in a literature dominated by Vedic traditions. 1 ' 

1 nns 1 1 an, muols, j>. la. i, a, 1 1, s.u b., xiv, i> i 48 

* SBE., XIV, 1, 2 Id, p 11M For details about the Fit a stoma and the Snrvn- 
prisbllia see respectively GI)S (XIX, 7, note) and Tmtt Sam , II, 3 f 7, l l 2 In the 
Tlrtbakalpa by Jinapnibh.i-Suri (v s l.'JGd) VuAja is grouped with K.iliilga und Avunli, etc. , 
to explain some point of nomen< Jature See Bib Ind., ed by 1) R. Bhandaikar, p. HG, 

1 Vusudcva Dihslwta in bn Sri Bal mianoramii, a commentary on Bliattoji Dikshjt.i’s 
Siddhantakaumudl, quotes the following stanza (vachana) without referring to its author- 
hip : — 


Anga-Yunga-Kalingeahu 
Naurfishtra-Magadheshu cha I 
tlrthayatrarp vina yatah 

punali saniskaram-arhati II ed by S. Chandrasekhara Sastrigul, 

Teppakulam, Trichinopoly, 1911, Vol II, pp. 455-50. 

According to this rule anybody visiting Ariga, VaAga, Kalirtga, etc , except on 
pilgrimage, is required to undergo initiation for the second time. Authors of Smpti- 
Nibandhas are equally unsympathetic towards some of these countries. Sec for example 
Devana Bhatta Smriti-Chandnka (MGOLS ), Samskarakipda, 1914, pp 22-23 Reasons 
explaining this attitude are offered by Ramaprasad Chanda in Indian Seamen , 'Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee SJV., Vol ITI, Part I, pp 107-108. As the source of the stanza quoted 
above is not known, nothing definite can be said about the matter. Each period may have 
had its special reasons for condemning certain regions, but it is not quite unlikely that they 
were based on the tradition r&narding Borne original difference that existed between 
MadhyadeSa and the outer countries, reproduced in the Bjahmaincal texts in a conven- 
tional way. 



CHAPTER II 


The Geography op Bengal (prom t&h 4th Century R.C. to 
the ‘2nd Century A.D.) prom Greek and Latin Sources 

The land of the (langandue— Its peoples, rivers, towns, etc. 

From a review of traditions mostly preserved in early Indian 
literature we may now attempt something like a stock-taking of 
the positive facts of geography furnished by some Greek and 
the Latin literature of Classical Europe. The importance of this 
source of information may he realised from the tact that it may 
he safely assigned to a definite period of time, the outer limit of 
which, to put it in a round number, is 350 B.C., and the lower 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 200 A. ft. The data supplied 
are mostly based on reports gathered during Alexander’s Indian 
campaigns, on the Indika of Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador 
at the Mauryan court of Pataliputra, fragments of which were 
incorporated into the works of later writers ; on personal observa- 
tions, as probably m the case of tin* Periplus of the Erythrean 
Sea, and finally on accounts given by traders, seamen and others,'" 
who had a first-hand experience of the Indian geography. The 
greater portion of the modern province of Bengal was known to 
the West as the country of the Gangaridae 1 during the whole of 
the period referred to above. Incidental references to the terri- 
tory of the Gangaridae are to be found in the works of Virgil 
(Georg. III. 27), Valerius Flaccus (Argon., VI, 1, 6G) and 
Curtius (IX, C, li). In the second century A. D. Ptolemy 2 
mentions it in his geographical treatise, and earlier than lie, 

1 Attempts are sometimes made, with very doubtful success, to equate 11 Gangaridae 
with Gangara9htra or GaAg§ i&dha (T H Q. f Vol 111,1927, p.729; Ptolemy, ed. by 8. 
M&juradnr, p. 883. Wilford's equation of it with Gancaradesa (As. Res., V, p. 269) has no 

basis in fact. . • 

3 MoCrindle, Ptolemy, p. 172, 1885. 
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the author of the Periplus calls it Ganges . 1 Regarding the geo- 
graphical position of this country, Curtius Rufus in his narrative,* 
which is partly founded on the accounts of two important contem- 
poraries of Alexander, informs us that on the “ farther bank ” 
of the Ganges dwell two nations, the Gangnridae (Gamlaridai— Dio- 
doros ; Gandaritai — Plutarch) and the Prasii (Bresioi — Diodoros ; 
Praisioi — Plutarch ; Prasioi and Prasii — Strabo, Arrian and Pliny ; 
Pharrasii — Curtius; other variants being Praiisioi, Praesidae, 
Praxiake, etc.).* With regard to the Prasii nation, the Greeks 
. during Alexander’s stay in India received valuable information 
from Phegelas (or Phegeus ), 1 and later, from Pores , 5 who only 
confirmed his statement relating to their vast military resources. 
According to Strabo, Pliny and Arrian, the inhabitants of Palibo- 
thra, or Palimbrothra (which was situated at the confluence of the 
Ganges with the Erannoboas), were called Prasii." Again, Strabo 
reporting Artemidoros, speaks of the Ganges as descending “from 
the Emodoi mountains (the Himalayas ) towards the south, 
and on reaching the city Gauge 7 ( Prayag ), turns its course 
eastward to Pahbothra and the mouth by which it enters the sea 
(the Bay of Bengal). Thus the indications are perfectly clear 
that the Greeks understood by the Prasii territory the dominions 
of Magadha. In fact they were one of the Prachya nations known 
to Indian literature. Cunningham was disposed to take the Greek 
Prasii as a variant of the Sanskrit form “ Palasiya or Parasiya,” 

1 The Periplus, pp 47, 255. The text was compiled between A D. 70 nnd 80 
See Wilfied H. Srhoff, “The Date of the Periplus,” J U.A S., 1017, p. 830, M N. 
Haig io hfs Indus Del s Country (a memoir chiefly on its ancient geegraphy and history, 
with three maps, 1891, p 28) says tlut the author’s voyages “were performed on various 
occasions” during the period A. D. 05-75 or 80, and tUt the work wns completed in the last 
quarter of the 1st century A D. 

« McCriudle, IIA, p. 221. 

1 II A , pp. 221, 279, 281, 283, 310, 323, 301-8. Appendices, Notes, (V, Dd. 

4 /bid, pp. 121 n., 221, 401. 

5 /bid, p.222 

4 MrCrindle, AICL U90I), p 77, ibid, p 42, n 3, Megs°thtnrs and Arrmn, p. 205. 

1 Ibid, p 77 n. 2, Section 11,72, Ganges Prayflg (Wilford) Anupshahr on the 
Ganges, South-east from De|]bi (Groskurd), 
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a man of Palftsa or Parasa. 1 But its restoration to the Sanskrit 
‘ Prachya’ is more probable. The river Erannoboas, with which 
the Ganges united its course at Palibothra, was most probably 
the same as the Son. 2 The Sonus and the Erannoboas have, 
however, been mentioned as two distinct rivers by Arrian and 
Megasthenes.® It is likely that they' were only two arms of the 
same river, the Hiranyabalm or the Son (Sona),' 1 which may have 
joined the Ganges at two places in early tunes.® As the Eranno- 
boas was quite a large river, indeed mentioned, though wrongly, 
as the third greatest river in India by some writers, its idenlifi-. 
cation with the Gandak, proposed by Lassen, is to be considered 
untenable.'' As the land of the Gangandao lay to the east of that 
of the Prasii tin* latter may have corresponded to Bengal in a 

1 1 Pulasti ’ is quoted in tlic ^alifliikn!p«i<li iiinu (Rcc St lVl. Diet ,s.v, Vol IV, p 502) 
ns a n.ime of Mngndha (Vol III, p : MsiMdba desili I ih Sabda mtnavalf II 

The cornu on form of the nnme is Pams or when quickly pmnounted," Pr.m, winch 
ih taken 11 to bo the tine originnl of the Grpck Prnsn ” See for, p 520 Tins, however, is 
itfmnil the opinion held by many th.it the Ok Pi .sn -=Sk. Pfiicl.I See Wilson, The Theatre 
>f the Hindu:, Vol Tf, p 135 , Bavenshn w f JASR , 18 15 p 1 17, McCrmdle, IIA, p 3(55 
Die two views, conflicting ihoiit/h the\ nre, do not represent any substantial difference from 
he geographical point of view No independent evidence has been piodticed to ahow that 
I alasa as a name of M.igadha wascuirent in this period, even admitting its correspon- 
'encc with tin* (He Prasn as piolnble Rai Bahadur K L Rama's attempt to lonuect tbe 
ik name with Ping 'yotisha is snppjrted only by a series of uasnrnptiona See Jour, of the' 
^Hnrn Res Roe , Vol. II, No 2, pp 53-5 1. 

3 Aceoidmg to Beglar, ASIC, VIH, 2(5 (Plate 1) the Soon of the Greeks = modern Son 
nd the Erannoboas = GandakI o r modern Gandak Wilson and Ravenshaw identify the 
Irannoboas with the Son. See Wilson’s Preface, The Theatre of the Hindus, IT, 187, pp 
)5 30, J A SB (Old nenesj, ISIS, Pt I, pp 137-51, and map facing p 138; Pennell's 
[emon or a Mapol Hindoostan, pp 50,53; Tumour, Mahawanso, 1, App IV, p lxxvm ; 
cCnndle, Megasthenes and Arrian (1877). p 188; As Res , V. pp 272 28'', 28a. That the 
reek name erannoboas m to be equated with Hiranyabalm or Hiranyavaha is generally 
■cepted In Ind], in literature tins appears as a name of the Son See A bhu bint. Bliumi- 
mnda p 162; A K (Sono Hirapyavahnb), 1. 8 31 Kshiras\amjn’s com : hirupyam vahati) 
mningham is of the opinion that the identification of the Sou with the Erannoboas ' is 
mplete both sr to name and portion ’ See AGT. p 520 

3 Frag XXB (Pliny, Hist N.il ) McCrmdle, Megasthenes und Ainon, pp 64,187 n , 205. 

4 Waddell, Excavations, p. 11). n. 1 

5 Co1 * Wilford, As Res., Vol XIV, pp 398-0, 406 , Sir W. Jones, tbtd, IV, p. 11 

6 Frag. I, Diod IT, 87. McCrmdle, Megasthenes and Arrian, p 33 Patafijah in his com- 
nt on P&pini’s Sfitra,' II. 1/36 gives the illustration : anu Sonarp PS(aliputram, t.e. Patali- 
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general way. This is suggested by the evidence of Megasthenes , 1 
who informs us that the Ganges flowing from north to south 
ultimately loses itself in the ocean, forming the eastern boundary 
of the Gnngoridae, through which runs the final part of the 
river.* These authorities are silent as to which mouth of the 
Ganges was the eastern limit of this country. It is probable 
that they were not well-acquainted with the intricate courses 
of the Gangetic system. Strabo, for example, was ignorant of 
the existence of more than one mouth of the Ganges, through 
which its water was carried to the sea. It is to Ptolemy that 
we are indebted for a much fuller information of the river-system 
of the Gangetic delta. He mentions five different mouths of 
the Ganges from the west to the east in the lollowing order : — 
the Kainbyson (on the extreme west of the Gangaridae), 
the Mega, the Kamberrikhon, the Pseudostomon and the Antibole 
(on the extreme east). The most westerly mouth of the Ganges 
may have been identic*! either with the Hooghly 8 or the Subar- 
narekha, called the Jellasiiro river by Wilford . 4 As the latter 
could be easly mistaken lor a branch of the Ganges. The 
common impression, before the country was brought under 
survey, was that the river Saras wati joined the SubarnarekhS 
near Dantan in the Midnapore district . 8 According to Ptolemy 
the western branch of the Ganges or the Bhaglrathi sends one 
arm to the right or the west, another to the left or the east . 
Taking the Kambyson of Ptolemy as identical with the Subar- 
narekha, we may assume that the offshoot which proceeded 
towards the west was the Saraswati, which he describes as a 


put™ is situated on the banks of ihc flops. See ft CJ Bhandarkar, Tnd. Ant t Vol f, 1872, 
p. 301. For a recent notice of the Sutra see Tnd. Cult , Vol. TI, No. 1, p. 75. 

• 1 Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 135. 

3 McCrindle, Ptolemy, ed by S. Majuradar, pp. 72, 73. 97-8, 100-2 

3 Vivien de Saint-Martin, 11 M&noires Prdsentds par divers Savants A l'Acaddmie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres de l'lnstitut Imperial de France, Premiere Sdrie, tome VI, 
pp. 165 167. 

4 Wilford. As. Res., Vol. XIV. dp. 462-404, 465. 

8 Ibid, pp. 464-465. 

4 
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stream flowing into the former. This communication does not 
exist, but it was believed to exist, as already stated. The jiver 
Rupnarilyan was probably considered as a branch of this 
western arm, viz., the Saraswati, which is mentioned by 1'tolemy 
as affording a “ passage into the great mouth, or that oJ the 
Bhaglrathl or Ganges.” 1 If the identity of the western 
mouth of the Ganges with the Subarnarekha is to be accepted 
as correct, the second mouth, called the Mega, was the same as 
the Hooghly. But if the former corresponded to the Hooghly, the 
Mega has to be taken as identical with the Matla, near Calcutta. 
The third mouth, viz., the Kamberrik lion, is represented by the 
river Barabanga, an impoitant estuary, “ which receives the 
water of the Kabbedak ” or Kobbaiak, the same as the 
Kaumaraka, lefeired to in a modem geographical work called the 
Kshetrasamasa. 2 The river which, according to Ptolemy, 
branches out towards the east and joins this third mouth is the 
Jamunfi. It is at Tribcni, in the HooghJy end, that the three 
rivers, the Ganges, the Saraswati and the Jamunfi, mingle their 
waters. The fourth estuary which had the appearance of being 
mistaken as the last one is to be identified with the Haringhata. 
1'tolemy says that the “ Ganges sends an aim towards the cast, or 
to the left, directly to the Pseudostomon” or “the false mouth.” 
The fifth mouth is the Padma, the Dacca branch of the Ganges. It 
is this river which throw, 5 out an offshoot into the Haringhata, not 
vice versa, as recorded by Ptolemy. The land of the Gangaridae, 

1 Ibtd, pp. 4C4-5; McCrindle, Ptolemy (1886), p. 101 

3 From the information supplied by Wilson it appears that this book twas written by 
Papcjit 1 Jagganmohun 1 at tho request of 1 Bijjala,’ * the last Baja of Patna,’ who died in 
1048 A.D. and thut it was completed long after the latter’s death See As. Bes , XIV, 
pp. 873, 878-0. Wilson lias made frequent use of this treatise in his geographical dis- 
courses. For the De4ava!ivivriti compiled by Jaganmohanu Pandit see DCSM , Vol. 
pp 861! There are some other boota having similar titles, from which Wilson’B Kshetra- 
samasa must be distinguished. Cf JinabhadrVs Kshetrasamasa (No 16 in Kielhorn'a 
Report on the Search of Sk MSS , 1880-81, p 11), a Jama Cosmography with Malayagin's 
commentary, published by the Jama Dharmaprasarak Sabhu, Bhavanagar, Bombay, 1922, 
and Batm^eklnra’s Lairlm-Kshetrasamasa (see Weber's Cat of Sk. and Prak. MSS , 1892. 
pp 858, 859, fn 1i" a Jaiha Co^molo^jupublished with the author’s commentary in the Jama 
Atuiananda Grantba-ratna-mfilft Series, Bombay, 1916, 
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as depicted by Ptolemy, thus extended from the Hnbarnarekha 
or the Hooghly on one side to the Padmaon the other, falling into 
the Bay of Bengal. The capital of the Gangaridae (Calingae 1 
Kalingerum) according to Pliny was Parthalis. 2 Saint-Martin * 
identified it with Paundravardhana, which he took to be the 
same as Vardhannlna or the modern Burdwan, thirty miles to the 
. west of the Hooghly branch of the Bhagirathi. But as every 
student now knows, the site of Pundravardhana is to be looked for 
not m the district of Burdwan but elsewhere. Oldham’s proposal 
to identify Parthalis (Partualis, Portalis) with Bishnupur in the 
Bankura district is not accompanied by any satisfactory evidence. 
S. Is. Majumdar 4 suggests that it should be identified with the city 
of Pundravardhana in North Bengal. Granting the equation of 
‘ Parthalis ’ with ‘vardhana,’ the name Pundravardhana is much too 
significant to be represented in such a simple abbreviated form. 
Besides, there is no proof to show that Northern Bengal was part 
and parcel of tlu 1 territory ol the Gangaridae. Parthalis may have 
even been situated outside Bengal proper r ’ since Pliny connects the 
region with Kalmga. An impoitaiit town in the Gangaridae in 
the first and second centuries A. 1). was Gauge or Ganges, as it 
has been mentioned both by the author of the Tenpins” 
and Ptolemy. 7 In the Periplus it is stall'd that a great volume 

i The ( ommon reading is (iang.indum Calingarum Kcgin See Frag. LVI, Pliny, 
llisl Nal , VT 21. 22 II Tlie O.mgaiides were tlma .i branch of tho Kalingas McCnndle, 
Mega Phenes and Arrian, p 135, n 

a Ibid i p 135. Op cit , p. MO 

* McCrindlc, Ptolemy, ed by S Majumdar, l> 383 

5 K P Jaya 9 wal has drawn atlention to an old Odiyu mauuscript preserved in tho 
Indian Museum,* which contains seven \eraes relating lo the early history of Utkala and 
njent onmg a Nandaiija of Magadha and an Aira king who was a great enemy of A£oka 
(ASekasya mahamittruh Airali Utkalcsvarsli, v 1) In one of these verses (v) the manu- 
script refers to Ekaprastara, where lhe Khandagin was situated (Ekaprastara-khaptje tu 

• purapah parvat-ottamah I Khandagir-i-ti Dara-assn pavitra ch-Otkale bhuvi— v. 5)— 
JBORS , 1917, p 482 , Sten Konow, Act. Orient , Vol. I, p 40. Jayaswal identifies Ekaprastara. 
with Parthalis The next etop is to identify it with Dhauli. The text is corrupt. Probably 
the ancient name of Khandagin was Kumaraparvata (Srl-Kuraaraparvata-sthane) As men- 
tioned in Uddyota-Kesan’s ins in Lalatendu-Kesan cave on the Khandagin (Ep. Ind , XIII, 
p ICO), which seems to have belonged to tho 10th or 11th century A D. 

6 The Periplus pp. 47-48. * 7 Ptolemy, p. 172, 1885. 
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of trade used to be conducted through the market-town of 
Gange, situated on the hank of the Ganges. “ Raw Bilk and 
silk yarn and silk cloth” used to be carried down from the 
city of Thinae ( = Hi6n-yang or Si-gnan-fu on the Wei river, in 
the land of This or Ts’in in China) 1 and exported from this place 
to the Tamil country in the south {Damirica). Various articles 
of trade, including pearls and “muslins of the finest sort” 
imported to this centre, were sent to different places. 2 3 Gange 
was most probably Hooghly.* Its identification with Tamluk 
(22°L1'N. 87°56'E.) in the Midnapore district is rendered impro- 
bable by the fact that Ptolemy mentions both Gange and Tamalites. 
The latter town has been assigned by him to the Mandalai, who 
had Palimbothra (Patna) under their occupation. Megasthenes, 4 * 
as reported by Pliny, seems to have known this place, since 
mention is made in his list of Indian races of a people called 
the Taluctae who have been associated with the Modubae, the 
Uberae, etc., living to the east of the Prasii. It may not be 
advisable to agree with Taylor in identifying Gange with Suvarna- 
grama or Suvarnapura (modern Sonargaon, 23°40'N. 90°36'E., 
about twelve miles to the south-east of Dacca), for Ptolemy 
lias referred to this place as Sounagoura separately (145°30\ 
29°30') in his scheme of Transgangetic India/' The site of 
Hoogbly (with Saptagram or Satgaon extending up to TribenI) 6 
may have been chosen as the most suitable centre for keeping 
up commercial relations with the Tamil country. One of the 
two towns which Ptolemy has placed in the land of the 
Gangaridae is Paloura, situated between the first and the 
second mouth of the Ganges, viz., the Kambyson and ihe Mega. 

1 Marco Polo, Vol- II, p. 27, n. 3, 1903 ; The Periplus, pp. 48, 261. 

2 The Periplue, pp. 47, 256. u. 

3 Saint-Martin, op. ext , pp. 140-146; McCnndle, I.C.L., p. 77, n. 3; JASbT, 
Vol. VII, p. 23. 

4 Pliny, Hist. Nat. VI. 21, 22, II; Frag. LVI, McCnndle, Megasthenes and Arrian, 
p. 139. 

fi McCrindle, Ptolemy, ed. by S. Majumdar, pp 224-225. 

• J, Proe. A.&.B.* Vol. V. 1909, p. 257. 
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The importance of this place is apparent from the fact tlmt 
Ptolemy selected it “as one of the bases for the preparation 
of his map.” The name ends with “oura” which seems to 
be equivalent to Dravidian “ ur ’’ = city. (Kanarese uru, Tamil 
ur, cf. Hippokoura, Barakoura). 1 According to Caldwell, the 
name “ Paloura ’’ means “'the city of milk” (from Tamil 
Pal-ur). Sylvain L6vi suggests the first element to be equivalent 
to Tamil Pallu, Telugu Pallu, Kanarese hallu, old Kanarese pal, 
Malayalam pallu), meaning “tooth.” Ptolemy’s “Paloura,” 
therefore, signifies the same sense, as conveyed by “ Dantapura ” 
(=Dandagula of Pliny 2 and Dantakura of the Mahabharata), 
the name of a city in KaliAga, mentioned in early Buddhist 
and Jaina works such as the Digha Nikaya and the Uttara- 
dhyayana Sutra. 1 ' Ldvi next identifies it with Dantapura, 
(Dantapura-vasakat) 4 mentioned in the Purle Plates of Indra- 
varman of the (Ganga) year 149, 6 which was probably situated 
somewhere near Chicacole and Kalingapatam. This theory, 
however, does not fully agree with the specific details given by 
Ptolemy regarding the position of Paloura. Yule places it at 
(21°49' N. and 86°13' E.) Jaleswar or Jellasore near Contai in 
the Midnapore district, while according to Saint-Martin, it is to be 
identified with the modern Pollerah, seventeen miles from Tamluk 
in the same district. But it should be noted that there is still a 
village called Dantan near the Subarnarekha in the Midnapore 
district, about fifteen miles to the north of Jaleswar on the left 
bank of the river, which was comprised in the principality of 
Dandabhukti in the 11th and 12th centuries A.D. ( cf . Ramacharita 

1 Ling. Surv. Ind., IV, pp. 825, 674; Caldwell, p 104. 

2 McCnndle, Megasthenes and Arrian, pp. 141-142, n. 

3 P. C. Bagchi, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, pp. 165-166 ; S. L4vi, Jour. 
As., vol. ccvi (1925), pp. 46 IT. ; Ind. Ant., LV (1926), pp. 94 ff. A Prakrit inscription at 
Nagarjunikonda in the Quntur district of the Madras Presidency, dated m the 14th year of 
Vira-purisa-data (8rd century A.D.) contains a probable reference to [Pa]-luia. See Ep. Ind., 
XX, p. 22, n. 4 ; JDL, xxvi, pp. 9 ff. For another reference see J. Andh. Hist. Res. 8., VII, 
Pt. 4, pp. 229 ff. The existence of Dantapura in Kalifiga is no ground against the existence 
of another place of the same name in a Bengal district. 

* Ep. Ind., Vol.* XIV, p. 861. 5 # ZW, pp. 860-371. 
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and the Tirumalai inscription). The present name “ Datan ” 
or “ Dantan ” may be regarded as a corruption of “ Danta,” 
which shows that the region Tandabutti (in Tamil) may have 
been alternatively called Dantabhukti. If Paloura is identified 
with Datan, it will have the double advantage of being in fair 
accord with the geographical indications furnished by Ptolemy, 
and the philological equation which Levi has proposed ; 
but this, as will be seen in the next chapter is not enough 
to decide the question finally. The ethnology of the 
Gangaridae may throw some welcome light on the geography 
of Bengal, as known to the Western World during th*is 
early period. Saint-Martin propounded the theory that the 
Gonghris of South Bihar, the Gangayis of North-Western 
and the Gangrar of Eastern Bengal should be regarded as the 
remnants of the Gangaridae . 1 The Bagdis (=lhe Vagadhas of the 
Aitareya Aranyaka?) seem to have been another important factor 
in the composition of tins people. They probably represent the 
original stratum of the population of theTlislrict of Burdwan in 
Bengal. They are supposed to have derived their origin, along 
with the Rajbansi Mals in Burdwan, from the same stock as the 
Sauria Maler of the Rajmahal lulls and the Mai Paharia 2 of the 
Santal Parganas in Bihar. These tribes, according to Oldham , 0 
may have been connected with the Malli or Mandei and the 
Sahara e (Suari or Auarae of Megasthenes) ‘ of the classical 
geographers. Similarly, he links the Baum, at present living in 
the non-deltaic portion of the Burdwan district, with the Uberrac,® 
mentioned by Megasthenes as associated with the Taluctae (of 
Tamralipta) and others. Megasthenes speaks of the territory of 

1 Saint-Martin, op. cit. p pp. 141-142; Martin, Eastern India, Vol. Ill, pp. 532, 634 ; 
W. Hamilton, Description of Hindoosfcan, Vol II, p. 719 (18201 ; Hodgson, On the Origin 
of the Koch Bodo and Blmnal People, JASB XVIII, 1849, p. 703. 

2 Cf Pargiter, MKP.,p 330 n ; VP., XLV, 123. (MaIlaB = Mals ? Mali Magadha 
Qovindib prachyam janapadab smrital?). 

3 W. B. Oldham, Some Historical and Ethnical Aspects of the Burdwan District, 
1894, pp. 5-12. 

4 McCnndle, Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 139; Iud. Ant., Vol. VI. p. 127n. 

6 Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 137. 
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the Calingae (the Kalihgas) as lying nearest to the sea, while 
higher up the Ganges being the boundary of their regions were 
the Malli and Mandei . 1 They were the neighbours of the 
Monedcs and the Suari, who are mentioned as situated ‘after’ the 
Prasii and ‘more inland.’ 2 The trend of these ethnological 
speculations seems to favour the theory that the modern districts 
if Burdwan, Hooghly and Bankura with considerable portions 
of Midnapore, Blrbhum and the Santal Parganas, constituted 
the major part of the country of the Gangaridae. According to 
•Megasthenes, it was “ remarkable for its vast extent and the 
largeness of its population.” Not only did it include Western 
Bengal, it must have comprised Lower Bengal as well, extending 
up to the Padma, as shown in Ptolemy’s geography. Saint-Martin’s 
theory quoted above, leads to the inference that Eastern Bengal may 
have also contributed to the richness and variety of the population 
of the Gangaridae country. The author of the Periplus, follow- 
ing his reference to the country of Ganges with its great river 
that “rises and falls in the same way as the Nile,’ ' speaks of Chryse 
(Auria Chersonesus of Ptolemy or Malacca peninsula ) 3 as lying 
near it and as “ the very last land towards the east.” In the age 
of Ptolemy the Gangaridae confronted a powerful tribe, viz., the 
Maroundae that must have established itself at the head of the 
delta. The limits of the region occupied by the Maroundae at 
this time may be defined with some precision. They are said 
to have lived to the south of the territory occupied by the Ganga- 
noi or Tanganoi (Tangana of Indian tradition = Uttara Kosala), 
which extended from the Ramganga to the upper course of the 
river Sarayu or Ghagra . 4 The Maroundae lived along the eastern 
side of the upper Gangetic course, and their territory, which 
.included Mithila, extended from the Gandak to the Mahananda 
and reached the apex of the Gangetic delta. Ptolemy mentions 
lix towns, one of which was probably the modern Bahraich 


1 Ibid, Frag. LVI, McCrindltf, Megastheoes and Arrian, pp.#134135. 

3 ibid, p. 139, 3 The Periplus, p. 47. 4 Saint Martin, op. ctt., p. 174. 
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(Beraita) and another Gorakhpur (Korygaza). Of the remaining 
four two may be located in Bengal. The town of Aganagora 
(146°30, 22°30') 1 is probably represented by Aghadip 2 * nearKatwa 
to the east of the Ganges in the district of Burdwan. The other 
town, Kolydna 8 (146°, 25°30') soupds like a foreign reproduction 
of “ Kalnadi ” or “Kslindl,” the name of a branch of the 
Ganges, A\hich appears in Rennell’s map as Calendry. It is not 
unlikely that Kelydna ; was situated in the neighbourhood 
of the mediaeval city of Gauda, 4 * which stood at the confluence 
of the Kslindl and the Mahananda in the district of Malda 
in Northern Bengal. But it may be observed here that 
there is a sub-division called Kalna with its headquarters 
of the same name in the district of Burdwan, where Aganagora 
has been located. Further investigation may be necessary to 
decide if this place has not a better claim to represent Ptolemy’s 
Kelydna. It seems quite probable that the river, Damodar 
( — the Andomatis of Arrian?) 8 divided *the Maroundae from 
the Gangaridae in the second century A.D. Another river, the 
Amystis (the AdjI or Ajavati*=the modern A jay ?) was, according 
to Arrian, a tributary of the Ganges (i.e., the Bhagirathi) 
flowing past the city of Katadupa® ( — modern Katwa?). The 
Murundas are known from different sources. 7 According to 


1 Ptolemy, p. 212, 1885. 2 Saint-Martin, p. 182. 

3 Ptolemy, 3927, ed by S. Majumdar, p. 218. 4 * Samt-Martin, pp. 129181. 

5 Megasthenes and Arrian pp. 186, 187, 189n. 6 * Ibid, p 186. 

1 Joh.i Allen, CCGD , etc., Intro., p. xxix and notes, where Sylvain Levi’s, Deux 

Peuples meconnus in Melanges Chailes de Harlez, pp 176-185 and other important references 
are discussed. See Wilford, As. Res., V1H, 113. A Marupda kino, according to a legend, 

was the master of the thirl y-six hundred thousand people of Kanyakub;a (Shattrizhfal- 
laksha TCaMyakubj-adhipati-Srl-M.irapiJaraja), for which see Vikrama’s Adventures, HOS., 

Vol. 26, p, 251, Vol. 27, p 23d, Intro., 26, xxvi. Probably the name has been ap] lied to* 
Kanisbka ((Mil) r (o) dasa-Kamsbkaan) in the Zeda ins. Sten Konow holds that life rot} 

is the Saka word 11 Murupda," mastei, lord, Chinese wang. Ep. Ind XIV, pp. 292-93. 
Cunningham, A8I, V, pp. 57£f, and Plate XVI, 1,; Senarb, Jour. As., A, VII, XV pp. 135 ff. 

and Plate. Boyer, Jour. As. X,iii 465 ff., Sten Konow is the of opinion that the Murugdas 

are Sakas and their successors. Sec. CII, Vol. 1, 1929, pp. 143, 145. 


Murugijadevi 



(SPQPRAFRY FRQM QREBK AND LATIN SOCRpRR 

IJemaohandra’s * testimony the Muruijdaa were at one time con- 
nected with Lamghaa (Lampakas tu * Mqrandah). The Purft- 
nas mention the Huoas, Tukharas, Yavanas, and the Murundas o| 
Mlechchha 8 origin among the successors of the Andhras. There 
was a Murunda power in the Gangetic valley (Kanyakubja, P&tali- 
putra). It is to a Murunda chief that the Allahabad Prasasti 
-of Samudragupta refers in the 4th century A.D. ( Daivaputra - 
Shahi-Shdhaniishahi-3aka-Murundail!i). One of their kings 
( Meou-ldun ) is known from the Chinese accounts to have des- 
patched an envoy to Funan in the 3rd century. In the 5th 
century A.D. Maharaja Jayanatha of Uchchakalpa in Central 
India (Nagaudh state in Baghelkhand) had a Murunda wife 
(Murupdadevi or Murunda-svaminl). 4 The reference to the 
Maroundae by Ptolemy js particularly interesting, inasmuch as it 
shows them linked up with Bengal in the 2nd century A.D. 
According to Megasthenes, as reported by Pliny, the Molipdae 
formed a group with the Moduhae, Uberae, Galmodroesi, Pretj, 
Calissae, Sasuri, Pas^alae, Colubae, Orxulae, Abali and the 
Tajuctae (the people of Tamralipta), whose king had an 
army consisting of 50,000 infantry, 4,000 cavalry and 400 
elephants. These tribes may have chiefly occupied “ the regions 
between the left bank of the Ganges and the Himalayas.” 
The possibility of such location combined with the apparent 
similarity of names may persuade us to suppose that the 
Molindae were probably identical with the Maladas, 6 who 
seem to have given their name to an important district in 
Northern Bengal, where is situated the ruined city of Gaur. 
It is very 'doubtful, however, whether the Maroundas were the 
same as the Maladas, 6 a view quoted by Cunningham with 

9 1 Abhichiut., v. 86, p 144. 

3 Cunningham, AGI., pp. 49-50, 674. 

3 Pargiter, DKA, pp. 46, 72, and footnotes, 21, 65, 68. 

4 Fleet, CII., T, pp. 127, 131, 136. 

® Megasihenes and Arrian, pp. 137-38 and note. 

3 VP., XLV. 122 has the following : Tatha PravaAga-Va&geya Malada MalavarttmaJ). 
C/. fna. 26, 27 on p. 138. The reading in MKP. (LVII, 43) is Manadjs— p. 826 fn. Th 
Maladas figure in the Mbht. (Sabha. XXIX, 1082) as a tribe vanquished by Bhlma on his 

6 
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approval!' If they were identical, reason should be offered to 
explain why the available Indian sources have preserved the 
original iSaka word with such a degree of persistence, when 
its alleged Sanskritic adaptation was in vogue at an early 
date. The PurSnas refer to the Murundas and the Maladas 
separately, the former name occurring in the dynastic and the 
latter in the geographical portion. 

It is impossible to attempt the reconstruction of any- 
thing more than the barest outline of Bengal’s geography 
from the materials gleaned from the accounts of foreign 
writers during the period under review. Much useful informa- 
tion in Ptolemy’s geography is unfortunately lost to us owing to 
the utterly distorted shape of India that he has presented to his 
readers. His setting of the equator and method of calculating 
longitudes are fundamentally defective . 1 Under his scheme the land 
beyond the easternmost mouth of the Ganges belongs to Trans- 
Gangetic India, where he has placed Kanogiza 2 (probable variant 
Kanagora, noted elsewhere in his work) , the same as Ivanauj on the 
Ganges, removed several degrees from its actual position, and 
Sagoda, i.e., Saketa (Oudh), on the west of the Sarayu or Ghaghra. 
To Trans-Gangetic India he has assigned Triglypton, (var. Trigly- 
phon) which Yule identified with Tippera, and Col. Wilford* 
regarded as the combined name of Comilla, Chattala (Chittagong) 
and Arakan. But Caldwell connects it with Trilingam (Tilihga) 
or Telingana on the Godavari . 4 Another Trans-Gangetic place, 
Rbudamarkata, is to be removed from its position on Ptolemy’s 
map and located somewhere in Upper Bengal. The river Doanas, 


digvijaya in the East, and again in the Dropa- P., VII. 183 In the Calcutta edition of the 
Ramayspa, 1869 A.D., Canto XXIV, 23-29 (Adi) deals with the Maladas (Maladat-oha 
E&rush&h). Malada is placed in the east by Raja4ekhara : see EM., p. 93. • 

1 Cj. Ency. Brit, (lltb ed.) , Vol. 22, pp. 623-6. 

* Ptolemy, p. 229 ; also pp. 131, 134. 

* As Res., Vol. XIV, pp. 461. Also el. Hobson-JobsoD, sv. Talaing. 

• * Dravidian Grammar, pp.32-33. Caldwell refers to Modolingam mentioned by Pliny 
(VI, 18) as meaning three Kali pgas (from Modo-Ma<Ju-3, Gatings =>Kaliftga). 8. Ldvi’s 
analysis gives the fane mm* as TriliAga. See Pro- Aryan and Pre-Dravidian, p. 79. 
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by which Ptolemy probably meant the Brahmaputra, has been, 
carried into the Gulf of Siam. With these more or less known in- 
stances of error and confusion before us, we should be particularly 
cautious in our attempt to determine the bearing of Ptolemy’s 
Trans-Gangetic plan on the geography of Bengal. There may be 
some truth in the suggestion made by Col. G. E. Gerini that his 
‘Pentapolis (Sanskrit Paficha*palli = five cities: Pancha=»five ; 
Palli=city ; cf. Gk. Tripolis, Tetrapolis) may have been identical 
with Tippera (Tripura = three cities). The ground for this theory 
is the analogy, supplied by the case of Mudu-palli (lit. three 
cities), 1 * 3 a place situated near Masulipatam, which was called 
Petapoli by some European navigators of the 17th century and 
Pentepoli by De Barros, which is a near approach to Ptolemy’s 
Pentapolis. The Kiratas were the neighbours of Bengal. Accord- 
ing to Indian tradition, some of these were settled along the eastern 
confines of iryavarta, near the Brahmaputra, in certain parts of 
Tibet (Bhota), eastern Nepal and Tippera, which once used to be 
called Kiratade4a. J Megasthenes probably refers to them as the 
Scyritae * in his account of * fabulous races.’ But Ptolemy places 
the Kyrrhadae much further to the south. 


1 Researches on Ptolemy, A. S. Monographs, No. 1, 1909, pp. 35, 36. 

* Wilson, Vi P. IV, p. 175, XL; Rama (Gorresio). Bk. IU, p. 167; P. Hamilton 
— Nepal, pp. 7,53 ; James Long, Analysis of the Bengali Poem Ra]amala or the Chronicles 
of Tripura -JASB , Vol XIX, 1850 pp. 536-37. According to a legend Eirata was 
the brother of Puru. who was banished to the Eastern Provinces by bis father Yayati. 

3 Fragment XXX in Pliny, Hist. Nat., VII, li See Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 80. 
Aooording to the Mbht., II. 1002, Bhagadatta of Pragjyotisba (in Assam) was surrounded by 
the Kiratas, Chinas, and others dwelling along the sea-coast. Eirata is combined with Vaftga 
and Pupdra in another passage, ibid., IT. 584. The Kiratas and the Chinas figure in an inscr. 
at Nagarjunikonda.— See Ep. Ind a , XX, 22, The name actually used is Cbil&ta. Voprel notes 
Chilada, Chil&a, Ardham&gadhi Chilaya corresponding to Skt. Eirata. Ibid, p. 35. Cf 
Chlna-Vil&ta in Milmda-pafiha, pp. 327, 331; Chilaya in a Jaina Upafiga, Ind. Ant., 1891 
pp. 374-5. 
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Geographical Data Classified 
SEC. A 

Western Bengal 

A grouping of the leading geographical Dairies attempted. — The geography of Suhma, R&<)ha 
and Karpasuvarpa. — Purapic, Buddhist and Jaina traditions —The evidence of contem- 
porary literary works . Kavyamlmamsa, Jtoma^harita, Bfihatsamhita, Eathasantsagara. 
— Buddhist and Jaina traditions —The synonymity of Ra<}ha and Suhma —Important 
places : Tamralipfca and Vardhamana. — The data in the Irda copper-plate, Naihati grunt, 
the Nidb&npur plates, the Vappaghoshavafa grant, etc. — Tpdar Mai's rent-roll. 


We may now pass on to various other sources, besides those 
already utilised, which make important contributions to our 
knowledge of the ancient geography of Bengal. From a detailed 
examination of the materials available to us, it will be obvious 
that the country of the Gangaridae (Vanga and Radha?) which 
lay to the east of the Prasii with a part of the land occupied by 
the ‘ Mardundae ’ added to it, practically denoted the extensive 
area composed of the three subdivisions, Vahga, Suhma, and 
Pundra, — names which have been used in Indian literature 
as essentially of tribal origin, as will be presently explained. 
In addition to the territories mentioned above, a complete list of 
the major geographical divisions of Bengal, as far as it can be 
prepared with the help of the existing data, will be found to in- 
clude Samatata, Harikela, Karnasuvarpa, Gauda, Varendra 
(or VarendrI), Radha (or Radha). They may be grouped under 
three well-defined categories on the basis of their respective con- 
nections with Vanga, Pundra and Suhma. The first group may 
comprise Suhma, Radha and Karnasu varna, the second is to 
consist of Pundra (Paundra, Puadravardhana, Paundravardhanj^) , 
Gauda and Varendra, and to the third may be assigned Vafiga, 
Harikela and Samatata. We shall now take up each of these 
groups separately and proceed to a discussion of the specific 
evidences obtainable for a solution of the geographical problems 
connected with it. 
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Suhma, Radha and Karyasuvarna. 

According to the ancient tradition, embodied in the Purtnas 
and the Great Epic, the Suhmas were originally allied to the four 
other tribes, the Ang.is, VaBgis, Kalifigas and Pundras. 1 * It is 
Said that Sudeshna, the queen of Bali, had five sons by a Rishi 
called Dfrghatamas, and that these eponymous heroes were 
the originators of the five different tribes. The Suhmas are 
unknown to the Vedic literature. Tradition points to their 
existence during the age of the Mahabharata. Pandu,® is said 
to have killed DIrgha of the Magadha mshtra and subdued 
the Videhas in Mithila and the rulers of Kasi, Suhma and 
Pundra. If Jaina tradition is to be believed/the Suhmas had 
some sort of history in the early part of the 5th century 
, B. C., when their country (Subbabhumi) is said to have been 
Visited by Mahavira. 3 That their territory was generally known 
in the 2nd century t B. C. is proved by the citation of its name 
in the Mahabhashya by Patanjali. 4 * 

The story regarding the origin of the Suhmas contained 
in the treasure-houses of Indian tradition, viz , the Puranas and 
the Mahabharata, 6 * 8 at least goes to prove, independently of 
other evidences, that they must have been neighbours of those 
tribes which are mentioned as connected with them by ties of 
original kinship. Of these the Afigas are definitely known to have 

corresponded to Eastern Bihar (Bhagalpur) in the historical period, 
beginning from the 6th century B.O. The Kalifigas were asso- 

1 Vi. P», Vol. IV, Chap. 18, p 122 Some MSS. of this Purftna read Sumbha. Also see 

ibid., Vol. II, pp. 165-6, n. 11, wher Wilson ident fies it witi Tippera end Araken. In the 

pachchuppanavatthu of the Telapatta Jataka there is mention of a ina ket-town called Desaka 

in the Sumbha { = Suhma ?)-|-atfcha. See FmisbOll, Vol I, p. 393; B. C. Sen, JDL, XX, 

p 45 Sumbha is alefo mentioned .llong with Videha, Kadi, Kofola, Magadha, Vaftga, etc.. 

In R4m. (Gorresio, Vol IV, p. 31), Kishk, K. XL, v, 25. 

l Mbht. $<li-p ,civ, 4217-21; 113, vv 4153-1455 ; Hanv., xxxi. 1681-93. 

8 KAS., SBE., Book I, Chap. 8, sec. 3. 

1 Mahablift. (on IV 2, 52 : vishayo dedo)— Kiel horn, II. 282. Cf. AAgan&m vishayo'- 
Ag&b I VaAgab Suhmab Pu^ujrab II. K&sikft on Papini (VI, 2, 89) gives Subtnanagara 
(TAmralipta P). See Otto Bahtlmgk, Papim’s Qrammatik, 1887; p. 321. 

8 For references to the origin of Subma f see AlHT. t p. 158, i. 4. 
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dated with a long strip of country, which included modern Orissa 
and extended up to Ganjam or Vizagapatain in the south and the 
Amarkantak hills in the west. Further light on the geographi- 
cal situation of the Suhma country can be derived from the 
Sabhaparva of the Mababharata, which gives an account of the 
exploits of Bhima (Sabha, Ohap. XXlX), the second of Papdu’s 
sons, in the eastern countries of India. According to the details 
of Bhima’s conquering career, supplied in this connection, the 
Suhma country has to be located within a region on the west of 
which lay Magadha (western Bihar), on the north Nepal ( Kirata • 
nam—adhipatln), on the east the river Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) and 
on the south the Bay of Bengal. The Pandava hero is said to 
have come from Videha (Northern Bihar : Darbhanga) to the world 
of the Kiratas {Kiratanam = adhipatln = ajayat sapta Pandacah — v. 

1089) . He next arrived among the Suhmas and the Prasubmas 
(tatah Suhmdn Prasuhmdm=scha — 1090). His attention was after- 
wards directed towards Magadha ( Magadhdn-abhyadhad=ball — v. 

1090) . He overran Girivraja (Girivrajam=upadravat — v. 10, >1) 
and next encountered Karpa of Aiga. Having killed the ruler of 
Modagiri (Monghyr— v. 1095), he came into hostile contact with 
the king of Pundra (1096), and the ruler who dwelt on the bank 
of the KauSikl (Kautiki-kachchha-nilayam rajanafi=cha — v. 1096). 
Afterwards he conquered Vaitga (Vanga-rdjam = upadravat—v. 
1097), Tamralipta and Karvata (v. 1098). Thereafter is men- 
tioned the Suhma country, whose ruler he defeated along with 
all those who lived on the sea-shore (Suhmandm=adhipafl=ch = 
liva ye cha sagara-vasinah. 1 San can Mlechchha-ganamti = ch = aiva 
vijigye — v. 1099). Finally he appeared before the River Lauhitya 
(the Brahmaputra — v. 1100). It appears from the brief account 
given above that the Suhma country was close to the sea and also 
io Tamralipta. 1 The identification of Tamralipta with modern 
Tamluk on the Rupnarayan branch of the Hooghly river has been 

1 For a popular history of Tamralipta written in Bengali, see Trailokya Nath 
laVabit'a History of Tamluk, 1902. ARASI (1921-22, 74) reviews some of the antiquities 

• this place. 
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settled beyond any dispute. 1 * The Suhma country can thus be 
located within limits more or less precise. Its proximity to 
the sea along the eastern course of the Ganges is also definitely 
indicated by Kfllidasa (5th century A.D.) a who describes (Canto IV, 
vv. 32, 34-35) the victorious army of Raghu as having marched 
like the Ganges, led by Bhagiratha, to the eastern ocean and con- 
quered the Suhmas on the sea-shore dark with palm-trees ( talivana - 
Syamam — upakantham mahodadheh). Suhma has been referred to 
as an eastern country in the Brihatsarhhita of Varahamihira (6th 
century A.D.), 8 and in the topographical portion of the KfivyamJ- 
mamsa. (17th chapter) it has been placed by Rajas'ekhara (c. 900 
A.D.) 1 in the eastern part of Sryavarta, which, according to him, 
corresponded to the who'e of India north of the Vindhyas. 4 * * In 
the 58th chapter of the Markandeya Purana, where India has 
been represented in the form of a tortoise with its face turned east- 
wards, the Subhras (the Suhmas ?) 3 find their place in the eastern 
division. The site of.Suhma can be more definitely ascertained 
with the help of the Dasakumaracharita 8 (c. 6th century A.D.), 
where its author Dandl describes the city of Damalipta as actually 
situated within the territory of the Suhmas ( Suhmeshu Damalipt = 
alivayasya nagarasya). This place under various names was located 
in the east by the authors of the Puranas, 7 by Varahamihira (IV. 7) 8 


1 Ferguson raised objections to the identification— JRAS., 1873, pp 243-245, but see 
R, L. Gupta, JBud.T-*., Vol. V, Pt. IT, pp. 4-6 f. 

1 Mallmatha (Canto IV, v. 35), in the course of bis comment observes 9indbura« 
yan*=nadl-vega<l = iv* Kuhmaih Suhmadedlyail?. Suhm^adayab fobda janapada-vachanaQ I 
Icshnttriy&m =*achakshate. 

* Chap. Xlv. 6; mis. ref. V. 87, XVI. 1 ; Ind. Ant. XXII, p. 171. 

« KM , pp. XL1. 93. 

1 MRP , Canto LVTIT, 12; also p. 356. 

1 Hd by Jlvananda Vidyasagara — Uchchbvasa VI, p. 244. This chapter gives the story 
•of a Suhmapati (king of Suhma) Tufigadhanvft by name. 

7 See Mhbt , Adi-p 186, 6993j Sabha p. XXIX, 1098 (King Tamralipta), Dropa- 
p. LXX 2l36 (Artgii-V&figa-KaliAganS-cha Videhan Tamraliptakftn) ; VP. XLV, 123, 
(Tamaliptaka) ; MKP. P. LVJI, 44 ; Vi-P., Book IV, Chap. XXIV, p. 220 (Tftmralipta). For 
T&mrahpta or TAmr-iliptaka in the sense of a tribe of that name see Mbht. H. 1874; VII 
2436, 4716, 4722 ; VIII. 8G3, 882. - 

I Ind. Ant f 3J991, p. 191. 
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and Raja&khara. 1 Varfthamihira further refers to it as a city 
(X. 14), Tbe name “Damalipta” is used not only ip the 
Dadakumaracharita but in the Abhidhanachintamani, where it 
occurs as one of the several synonyms for Tamralipta known to the 
lexicographer Hemachandra, viz., Tamalipta, Tamalipti, TamalinI* 
Vishnugriha, Stambapu. 2 Names of the same place or its people 
that can be compiled from different other sources are Tamalipti or 
Tamaliptika (v. 1. Tamalipta and Tamaliptaka — Varahamihira), 
Tamalika, TSmalipti, Tamalipta, Velakula n (Trikapdasesha), 
Tamolitti (Mahavamsa), 4 Tamraliptaka (Rajasekhara), Tamalites 
(Ptolemy), 5 Taluctae (Pliny), Tambulak (Todar Mai). 6 During 
an earlier period of its history, Tamralipta was for some time 
under the occupation of the Vangas, as stated in the Jaina 
Up56ga Prajnapana. 7 It figures as an independent kingdom in 
the account of Bbima’s eastern conquest. But Dandl’s 
evidence, quoted above, clearly shows that it came to be 
comprised in the geographical sphere represented by Suhma. 
The absorption of. Tamralipta into the Suhma territory 
seems to be indicated by Kalidasa, who does not make any 
separate reference to it in connection with Raghu’s digvijaya. 
The Kathasaritsagara (III, 4, 291) refers to Tamraliptika as 
situated near the eastern sea ( purvdm = ambudher adurastham 
nagariih), and in the Dasakumaracharita 8 it is portrayed as a 
flourishing centre of trade and maritime activities, close to 
the sea and not far from the Ganges. Hiuen-tsang paid a visit to 
Tamralipti (Tan-mo-lib-ti) which is described as situated along a 

See p. 91. 

V. 45 — Bhumi Banda, p. 147. 

2.1.11, p. 15. For most of these names see dabda-Kalpadrura* (1927) by R&dhak&nta 
Deva, Vol. II, 1148, 1180. 

MV. (P.T.S.), 11, 39 (Tamalittiyam aruyha navam 19. 6 t pp. 93, 148; DV., p 28 
McCrindle, Ptolemy, 1927, pp, 167-8, 170. ^ 

Jarrett, Vol. IT, p. 142. In the rent-roll it is a mahal of Snrk&r Jalesar or Jellaaore 
which shares with Sarkar Mada ran practically the whole of the Midnapore district, also* 
including large portions of BalaBore. See JRAS., 1896, pp. 7l6, 749. 

7 Ind. Ant., 1891, pp. 373, 375. 

1 Vltb uchotihv&sa, p. 287 : Muktft cha nanh prativa'a-prerit® tam-eva D4ma)iptarh 
praty “Upitishthata Qafig&rodhasi 
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bay of the sea. 1 Lying in the neighbourhood of the sea, it was 
during this time a port in Eastern India for embarkation 
for China, 3 Ceylon and the Eastern Archipelago. Fa-hien in the 
5th century A.D. actually took ship from this place which 
was at the sea-mouth. The boat, carrying him and others, 
proceeded in a south-westerly' direction and arrived in Ceylon 
after they had sailed for fourteen days and nights off the 
port of Tamralipta. 8 The place and its neighbourhood, during 
the latter part of the 7th century, does not seem to have 
been immune from such acts of brigandage and robbery, as may 
be possibly committed in a busy and crowded port or its vicinity 
unless adequate police precautions are taken. I-tsing, the Chinese 
traveller, who arrived in Tamralipta in 673 A.D., was once 
attacked by some robbers during a trip to this city from a place 
near Nalanda, and with difficulty escaped the fate of being pierced 
by their swords. 4 It was from this port on the coast of Eastern 
India that the Chinese visitor sailed for the land of dribhoga 
which, according to Takakusu, “ covered the N. E. side of 
Sumatra from the southern shore of Malacca to the city of 
Palembang.” 1 As a place where trade and commerce were 
brisk, Tamralipta afforded inviting opportunities to fortune- 
seekers. The story of the three brothers Udayamana, Srldhauta- 
m&na and Ajitamana, who went on business from Ayodhya to 
Timralipta and made plenty of money, is told in the Dudhpani 
(in the Hazaribagh district) rock-inscription,* which op 
palaeographical grounds, has been assigned by Kielhom to 
the 8th century A.D. It is difficult to say precisely when 
Tamralipta started on its career as a sea-port town, 

* Beal. Life, p. 133 ; Wattere, Vol. II, pp. 199-100 

l Beal, Life, Intro., p. xxxviu. 

3 Real, Si-yu-lu, Vol. I, pp.lxxi-lxxii ; J. Legge, Fa-bien, p. 100. The port was 
60 or 70 yojanaa east from Nftlanda. See Chavannea, Mlmoire compoa4 A l'lpoque de la 

"grande dynastic T’ang, etc., p. 97. 

4 Takakusu, pp. 911, xxxiii. 

* Ibid., pp. xlvi, 144 n. f 185. 

* Ep. Ind„ Vol. IT, pp. 843, 345, vv, 4, 5,-TfimalipfcifmH Ayodby&y# jajnfc p«r*- 
vam -> vapijyaya. llbQjab pratiniffitt&n- te av*in — avasaib yijfcsavab. 

6 
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ifoW represented by- Tamluk-in the Midnapore district, 
about twelve miles from the junction of the RupnSrayaij- (the 
Solai branch) with the Hooghly. There is no reference to 
it in the Vedic literature. It is likely that the place, favoured 
by nature, was fast developing into an important centre of 
trade and commerce, inland and sea-borne, from about the 6th 
or 6th century B.C. In those days it was probably connected 
with different parts of Northern India, such as Rajagriha, 
Sravasti, Gaya and Benares by means of well-planned routes. 1 
In the 3rd century 13. C , so goes the legend, King Devanampiya 
Tissa of Ceylon sent four envoys io the Maurya emperor ASoka, 
who are said to have reached the haven (TamalittI) from Jambu- 
kola (in Northern Ceylon) in seven days (Mahavamsa XI, 20, 
23 ) } These messengers on their return from the Indian court 
embarked at TamalittI or Tamralipta and arrived in the island to 
greet their king after a journey of twelve days (XI, 38-39). 
A branch of the Bodhi-tree under which Buddha attained his 
emancipation was carried in a ship Jrorn Gaya on the Ganges 
(XIX, 5) and brought down to the port, whence it was 
sent across the sea to Ceylon during Anoka's reign. The 
emperor who personally witnessed the departure of the ship 
from Tamralipta, is himself stated to have travelled to that 
place by land over the Vindhy.i range to the mouth of the 
Ganges, the journey being completed ‘ in just one week’ (XIX, 6). 
Thus there were two routes, one by land and the other by water 
along the Ganges, through which communications were maintain- 
ed between the cities of Magadha and other parts pf Northern 
India on the one hand, and Tamralipta on the other. The two 
merchants, Tapussa (Tapoosa) and Bhalluka (Palckat), who paid 
homage to Buddha at Cruvelva near Gaya, are mentioned in two 

1 T. H. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p 103 

8 MV., (Trans.), 1912 pp, 78-80, ]28 29. 

* Ibid, XIX, 6, 16, 17, p 128, fn 4 Taou-Iin (Sanskrit name Silaprabhal, a Chioeae 
prieat, came first to Ceylon “ and after passing along the Kalmga Coast " lie visited the 

“ COuntrJ of the “* ked afeD " wlieuce he Proceeded to Tamralipta. Here he spent three years 
on a study of the Sanskrit language. See Beal, Life, Intro , p, xxsviii 
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Burmese legends to have gone there after having landed at the 
port of Adzeitta whence they proceeded to Soowama. It is held 
by some scholars that these references are applicable to Tamralipta 
and Suhma, but these names do not appear in their known forms 
in the Burmese legends collected by Phayre and Bigandet. It 
was known to the Classical world, as its mention in the works of 
Ptolemy and Pliny shows. The Ceylonese Buddhists considered 1 
Tamalit,ti to be an ancient land, for in the Dlpavamsa (3, 33) 
which gives a survey of the early kingdoms and dynasties of 
In.dia, it is stated that in former times, king Purinda, his 
children and grand-children, ruled at the city of Malitthiyaka 
which is believed to be identical with it. 

As Tamralipta was included in the Suhma territory, the 
latter must have comprised at least the greater part of the present 
district of Midnaporc (east). The river Kapisa seems to have 
separated the Suhma country from Utkala. This river has been 
mentioned by Kalidasa in the Itaghuvamsa (IV. 38) in the canto 
on Raghu’s dignijaya. Having crossed the river Kapisa (or 
Karabha), the victorious hero appeared in the territory of the 
Utkalas. There is a probable reference to this river in the 
Markandeya Purana, which may be identified with the modern 
Kansai, a modified form of either Kamsavatl or Kapi&ivatl. In 
the first quarter of the Llth century A. D. the southern portion 
of Midnapore and some part of northern Orissa including 
Balasore were probably amalgamated, constituting the kingdom 
of Dandabutti, which was attacked by Rajendra Chola, I. 
It was proposed by MM. H. P. Sastrl 2 that Dandabutti, 
mentioned in some South Indian Tamil inscriptions, should 
be regarded as identical with the modern city of Bihar and 
its neighbourhood in the Patna District, which used to be 
"known to the Ceylonese as “ Odantapuri,” to the Tibetans as 

1 Siva Chandra Sil, 8PP., 1310, Part I, pp. 15 21; Buddhadeva by SatI6 Chandra 
Vidyabhushaija, 1311 note, pp 142-113 ; DA , Chap 27, p 393; Phyre, JASB., I860, pp. 
473-476; ibid (N.B.), 1910, Vol. VI, pp 602-003; Oldenberg, Vol I, Mahflvaprga, p. 4, 8BE. 
Yol. 18, pp. 81-84; Bigandet, Life .or Legend of Gaudama, Vol. L pp. 108-9 Cf Hardy, 
'Manual of Buddhispn, 2nd ed., pp. 180-87 ; JPT8., 1888, pp. 38, 6*2, 

MASB., Vol. in, p. 10. 
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#T Otanapuri ” and to the Muhammadan writers as “ Odanan 
Behar.” But it i9 more usually identified with D§ntan in 
the Midnapore district. 1 The details regarding its position 
relative to the other territories in Bengal attacked by the Chola 
army, as contained in the Tamil description, leave little room 
for doubt that Dantan is the modern representative of Dau<}&- 
butti. The name “ Dantan ” appears to be a Prakrit corruption 
of the Sanskrit word Danta (a tooth). The sense of “Poloura” 
mentioned by Ptolemy as the name of a city situated on the 
westernmost mouth of the Ganges (the Eambyson), has been 
found to be the same as that of Dantapura (in Danta-bhukti 2 ). 
It should be added here that there is a village called Palura 
“at the northern extremity of the Ganjam district, about 6 miles 
N. E. of Ganjam town,” which Oldham shows with good reason 
to be the same as Paloor between the ChiJka lake and Ganjam, 
visited by the French scholar Anquetil Duperron 2 in the course 
of his journey from Bengal to Pondicherry in 1757. Oldham has 
traced this place under the nam£ Palhor in several maps 
prepared in the 16th and 17th centuries, and he is disposed 
to identify it with Ptolemy’s Paloura. Dantapura in KaliAga, 
mentioned elsewhere, was according to the same scholar situated 
somewhere near the embouchure of the Vamsadhara. iVshould 
not, however, be overlooked that the meaning of Dantapura and 
Paloura is the same. Is it possible to suggest that a considerable 
tract of country including portions of the Midnapore district 
(where Danda-bhukti was situated) and KaliUga was once known 
'by some name having Danta as one of its constitqpnt elements 
and that some of its important towns were called Dantapura 
(Sanskrit) or Paloura (Telugu) ? 

The evidence of Nllakaptha, the commentator on the 
M&habharata, who frequently quotes a former authority ntfthed 

1 The place is also noted by Henry Yule in William Smith's An Atlas of Ancient 
Geography, 1874, p, 23. I had on opportunity of consulting it in tbe British Museum, but at 
I have been unable to find it in Calcutta, I am accepting without verification the reference 
given by Oldham, JfifoRS, xxii (1986), Pt. I,p,2. Of. MASB., Vol. V, No. 3, p. 71 ; 
McCrindle, Ptolemy, 1927, p. 72 ; AGI., p. 736, 

Sylv&in Ltvi, JBOR8, xxij Pt. Ill, pp. 187-188 ; xxii, pp. 1-12. 
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Arjuna Mi6ra, is almost decisive in determining the geographical 

position of Suhma. Nilakantha in commenting upon the SabhR- 

parva of the great Epic uses Suhma and Had ha as synonymous 

terms. 1 The name Suhma has fallen into disuse since about the 

12tb century, when it was last mentioned in the Pavanaduta by 

Dhoylka (Gaiiga-vichi-pluta-pdrisarah Suhma-de&ah — v. 27).* 

BRnabhatta, the author of the Harshacharita, was acquainted with 

the name Suhma (Chap. VI) in the 7th century. Once again it is 

mentioned in the Kavyamlmarasa in the 9th century. The use 

ot this name was gradually abandoned in favour of Radha, which 

seems to have become more popular. 8 The name “ Suhma ” has 

been completely forgotten, while Radha still retains its position 

in the vocabulary of the province, fraught with living associations 

in the social life of some of the important castes of Bengal 

— a name popularly signifying the whole of Bengal lying to 

the west of the Bhaglrathi, of which the earliest bed is the 

Saraswati. The Radhiya branch of the Bengal Brahmins 

has been referred to by Hal&yudha (12th century), son of 

0 

Lakshmanasena’s minister Dhananjaya and brother of I£ana and 
PaSupati, in his Brahmana-sarvasva.’ 1 Several castes of Bengal, 
have a similar subdivision. Mauliina Minbaj-ud-Dln (13th 
century), the author of the Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, defines Ral 
(Radha) as situated on the western side of the Ganges (the 
river Gang). 8 In the map prepared by de Barros (1496-1570),® 

1 Submab Ratjbali— Mbht., Chap. 20, Babha. 

l JABB., N. 8., 1905, pp. 45, 57. Dhoylka was born earlier than 1205 A.D , for bit verses 
are found quoted in Brfdharadasa's Sadukti-Karpftrajita (1205-6 A.D.). See Mittra, Notices. 
Hi, pp, 185, 195, also the test published by the Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, 1939, pp. 64.65. 

s One of the bards (Vaitalikayor-ekal?) in Act I. (i. 14) of Rftjalekhara’s Kaj-pflra- 
Mtfijari speaks of "the loveliness of R&4ha" (ra4hanijjidara<}hftchangattapa *Ba4h&' means 
here a territory as well as lustre. See t bid, Sten Konow. pp. 9, 157. Cf. r&4ha £obhi 
vibhdsha syad^-abhikhya sushama samah % 410), in HaUyudha’s Abhidhanaratnamftla, 
ed. by Aufreeht. 1861. 

4 JABB. (N.8.), Vol. II, 1906, p. 176, fn. 3 : R&tJMya-Varendrailj or R&4hlja- 
VArendrakaifr- If HalAyudha's Brfthmapa-sarvasva is to be believed, he was a Mah&m&tya 
under Lakshin apasena. For a list of bis works see Aufreeht, Cat. Catalog.. Vol. I. p. 764. 

1 Raverty. Vol. I, pp. 584, J585. 

9 His work was published in four decades from 1558 to 1613 A.D/See 1. J. A. Campos, 
History of the Portuguese in Bengal, 1919, pp. zvii-zviii. 
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the name “ Rara ” 1 is to be found on the Ganges opposite to 
Gour (Gauda). Nilakantha’s statement as to the synonymity 
of Suhma with Radha may not be strictly accurate so far 
as the early history of the former is concerned. According .to 
the Jaina legend preserved in the AchiiraAga Sutra, 2 Subbabhumi, 
which is taken as identical with Suhmabhumi, was only a part 
of L5<Jha (Radha) as Vajrabhumi and Subhrabhumi (Svabhra- 
bhumi) were, according to the commentaries, the two divisiods 
of La4ha. 8 But earlier Brahminical literature knows only 
Suhma. In the Jaina BhagavatT Sutra it is mentioned as 
one of the sixteen janapadas, into which the country was 
divided at the time of Mahavlra’s birth. But the Jaina 
tradition is not corroborated by the Buddhist literature, which 
does not contain any reference to Radha in* a similar accouqt 
of the political condition of India during the same period. 
The question whether the Liilaratthu, referred to in the 
Ceylonese Chronicles 4 as the home of Vijaya, who is said 
to have colonised Ceylon, should be considered as identical with 
Radha, has taxed the minds of many scholars, without leading 
to a final unanimous conclusion. It may be pointed out that 
the connection between Lala and Vanga, as can be understood 
from the legend, was very close. The story goes to say that 
Susima, the daughter of a king of Vanga, “ formed a con- 
nection with a certain Slho,” “ who found his livelihood in a 
wilderness,” and gave birth to two sons, Sibabahu and Sihasivali. 
Slhabahu founded the city of Sihapurn. which became the capital 
of his kingdom of Livla. Slhabahu ’s son Vijaya later on went 
in a ship and ultimately colonised Ceylon. The proximity of 
Lala to Magadha is suggested where it is said that Slhabahu’s 
mother arrived in the former country from Vanga with “ a 

1 It is not certain that th * ib our Radha Cf H. Blochmann’s observations. Contribff^ 
tions to the Geography and History of Bengal, JASB., 1873, p. 223 (Blaev’e map gives 
Para instead of Bara See tbtd., PI. IV, facing p. 282). 

' a 8BE. f Vol. XXII, 1, 8, 3, pp 84-85. 

3 Ibid, p. 84. 

i DV.. IX, pp. 54-6*6, 160-162 MV., JASB, 1838, p. 932; W. Geiger USIS-^P.T.S.I 
Chap, yi, pp. 61*64 (Trans.) ; 1908, pp. 66-61 (Text). 
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caravan travelling to the Magadha country/' This is even 
admitted by Lassen 1 who first proposed to identify Lala with 
Gujarat (Lata — Greek Larike), but the subject has yet hardly 
disappeared from the arena of controversy. Lala ( cf . Jaina 
La(jha) can be taken as a perfect Prakrit equivalent both 
for Rftdha and Lata. The probability that the Ceylonese 
tradition refers to the latter country is to a considerable extent 
enhanced by the fact that the story of Vijaya’s colonising enter- 
prise had at a certain stage of his adventure its setting in 
Suppara (Sopara), and Bbftrukachchba ( ** Barygaza of Ptolemy 
and the Periplus = modern Broach), the two well-known places on 
the western coast of India, where the party were forced to land, 
being driven by a heavy storm . 2 3 Barygaza or Broach was 
comprised in the country of Larike (Lata) in the age of 
Ptolemy . 8 But the special circumstances under which Vijaya and 
his companions had to break their voyage on the western coast, 
which is nowhere mentioned in the earlier part of the legend 
may, again, call for caution in arriving at a hasty decision on the 
point. Scholars, who are competent to express a sober opinion 
on the linguistic affinities of the Ceylonese, have also failed 
to end the dispute regarding the true geographical equivalent 
of Lala . 4 * * * The question, therefore, should be still treated as 

1 Ind. Alterthumsk, Vol. II, p. 105 ; cf ibid., Vol. I, p. 679, note 2. 

* DY IX. 25 Only Supparaka is mentioned in the MV (Chap. VI. 46). 

3 Ptolemy, 1927, pp. 153, 372. 

4 See E. Muller— Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p. 198, n 2, quoting Burnouf who identifies 

Lft(a with Rftdha ; E. Kuhn, tbid, XII, pp. 51-55, 65— Sir Asutosh, 8JV., Vol. IIT, 

Pt. I, pp. 113-f6 ; S. K. Chatterji, HODBTj , pp. 22 73, Part 1, n. I ; CHT , Vol. I, 
p. 660. The legenl concerning Vijaya as given in Chap. VI of the Mahftvarftsa 
(Text, pp. 56-61; Trans, pp. 5151) may be briefly leproduced as’ follows. A certain 
‘king of Varga who had his capital in Vanganagara (Varigesu Variganagare VaAga- 
tft;a alift— v. 1) had a beautiful and amorous daughter by his wife, a princess of 

Kilifiga (Kahngaraflfio dhltftsi mahes* tassa rajino). She left her father’s protection 
to live a life of licence, joined a caravan proceeding to Magadha (agft Magadha- 
g&minft — v. 4) and when it anived m the Lala country (Lala-ra(fche) she yielded to a lion who 
attacked the party in a forest (a(aviyft) and took possession of the princess. A son called 

Slfcfthfthu and a daughter called Srhasfvali were born out of the union .(v. 10), Sihabfthu 
after his I6lh year came to know all about the past bistory of his mother, and left his lion- 
fettier ‘Together with his mother and sister. When they came to a border- villa go (pachohantg- 
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open and unsettled. But it may be pointed out that if we 
have interpreted the Ceylonese story aright, Lila was a recent 
clearance in a forest during the period to which it is to be 
referred. The Jaina tradition, which goes back almost to 


gimam igamura— v. 15), they met the general of the VaAga king (v. 16) who was in charge 
of the frontier territory (pachchanta-sadhane). This officer was the son of the maternal uncle 
of SihabAhu's mother (m&tulassa suto— v. 15). Sihab&hu and the otheis introduced themselves 
as dwellers of the forest (ajavl-vasino— v. 17). They came to VaAga and the general 
married his uncle's daughter. The lion who had been deserted by his family now entered the 
VaAga kingdom and began to make such ravages as compelled the king to promise hjs kingdom 
as a reward to anybody who might bring about his destruction. This task was undertaken 
by Slhabahu himself, but by the time this was carried out the VaAga king had already died. 
The deceased king's ministers, recognising Slhabahu to bo the son of his daughter, unani- 
mously agreed to place him on the vacant throne (v. 33). He accepted the kingship but 
later abdicated the throne in favour of bis mother's* new husband, went back with his sister, 
whom he married, to Lala where he began to reign (Laja-ra^he ..rajjam k&resi). To him 
were born thirty-two sons of whom Vijaya was the eldest. Vijaya grew wild and uncontrol- 
lable and the king was subsequently co npelled by his people to order his expulsion from the 
La|a territory. The king put him and his 700 followers on a ship and sent them forth upon 
the sea (nivaya pakkliip&petva vissajjapesi sagare— v. 48). Among the party the children 
landed at Naggadlpa, the women at Mahiladipaka and Vijaya with men attendants at 
Supparaka (Bopara in the Thana district, Bombay) ifut the violence of his own followers 
made the place insecure for Vi;aya who subsequently sailed away and landed m the region 
called T&mbapaQQi in Lanka (Cej Ion). The next chapter which deals with the story of 
Vijaya 'a accession to the throne of Ceylon mentions the foundation ol a city named UjjenI 
(evidently after (Jjjain in W. Mai wa) by one of his own ministers (Text, p. 67 ; Trans., 
p. 53). In Chap. VIII it is mentioned that Sumitta, one of Vijaya’a brothers, bad some 
sons by the daughter of a Madda king (v. 7), 

Two distinct geographical circles are indicated in the story, one comprising Magadha, 
VaAga and KaliAga, and the other SflrpAraka, Ujjain, Madra and Bharukacbchha (Broach- 
see below). 

The histonoal side of the story is better represented in the Dlpavamsa (IX, 1-44) which 
omits most of the fanciful details given in the Mahavamsi. In this version also Slhabihu 
(Siihhabfthu) is described as the son of Slha of L&Ja by Busimft of VaAga (pit* oha 
Blhasavhayo— v. 3), but the Dlpavamsa unlike the other chronicle does not seek to attribute 
to the father the characteristics of a lion. References to Magadha, KaliAga, 
which are to be found in the Mab&vamsa legend, are not present in this account, nor 
ii there any mention in it of SlhabAhu’s visit to VaAga, bis mother’s marriage with the gene* 
ral of its king, Biha's destructive activities in that territory with their sequel, and 6lhabft|| l 'i 
temporary occupation of its throne. Divested of these elements, the episode in so far as it 
relates to Sihab&hu and his parents is much shorter in the Dlpavaihsa than in the other 
work. The Dlpavaihsa records that Slhabahu having left his father's cave began to role at 
Slhapura, the moat excellent town (Varuttamaih) in Laja-rattha. From this point till the 
end of the narrative the two chronic le i generally agree in regard to the more important 
details. In connection with Vijaya's maritime journey, the Dlpavaihsa reports that tbs ship. 
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the same period, shows that a considerable portion of the 

country of Radha was still in a condition that could hardly 
be described as habitable or civilised. 

The story of the Mahavira’s journey in the Lafiha 1 country, 
contained in the XchariiUiga Sutra, is specially interesting for 
one reason. It probably throws some light on the extent of 
-the territorial jurisdiction of Ladha in those days. But here 
again the difficulty with which we are confronted cannot be 
easily solved. The country, as we have already seen, was 
divided into two parts — Subbabhumi and VajjabhQmi . 2 As 
Subbabhumi gradually came to be co-extensive with R&dffia (a 
view which may be taken on the combined evidence of the 

Jaina text and Nllakantha’s commentary), there is a fair 

degree of probability that at least a part of Vajjabburni lay 
beyond the present western limit of Bengal. But any dog- 
matising on the point can hardly be permitted in view of our 
ignorance of the precise geographical limits of Suhma, as it may 
have beeii originally constituted. There is a probable reference 
to Vajjabhumi in the classical Tamil work Silappadhikaram, 
which is supposed by some scholars to preserve a genuine 
account of the career of Karikala, the Chola king, whose date 
cannot be definitely fixed . 2 In the story of his northern invasion, 

id which the exiled prince and hia male attendants 'embarked went, sailing on the sea, losing 
her way and her bearings, to the port of Suppara' (vippana^ha disamfi}h& gata Suppftra* 
paftanam — v. 15). They 1 stopped three months at Bhirukacbchha (y. 25), went again on 
board his ship, 1 and 'driven away by the violence of the wind, came to Lahk&dipa 1 (ukkbitta- 
vata-vegena — v. 27), formerly known by the names of Ojadlpa, Varadlpa, and Mapdadlpa. 

The Dlpavaipsa which was written between the 4th and" the 5th century A D. is an 
earlier work than the Mahavamsa (Intro , p 9). The ship carrying the exiled prince is not 
mentioned to have been originally bound for Ceylon. Starting from the point of departure 
in Litja, she may have quite unexpectedly reached the port of Sopara on the western coast. 
Moreover, the statement in the Dlpavamsa that the ship, losing her way and bearings, 
arrived at that port, is si gm Scant. References to Magad ia and Kalifiga may have been 
deliberately omitted as these were not called for except in an incidental m inner. 

1 The reading ' Bara 1 in an old Mathura mscr., believe i to represent Ratjha, is held by 
Lfiders as untenable, s. Ind. Ant., XXXIII, pp. 105-06. The name is given as Ra^ha in an 
illustrated MS. of the 11th century, s. Bendall, CBSM., p. 200. 

8 S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture, 
Readership Leoture s', Calcutta University, 1923, pp. 32-33. The author places the evidence 
in the first century A. D. p. 33), but Dr. L. D. Barnett remarks that the date of 

Karikala ia very uncertain * may be o, 560. Also see B. M. Barua, The AjT vikas, pp. 57-58. 

7 
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which states that while the Chola monarch was engaged in 
military operations, receiving presents from different kings, 
which added to the beauty of his capital Kaveripattapam, the 
ruler of Vajra maintained his neutrality. The commentator, 
in explaining the passage, points out that the Vajra country 
was situated “ on the bank of the river Sone. ’ It was sur- 
rounded by “great waters on all sides,” and its contiguity to 
Magadha, whose ruler after some resistance submitted to the 
invader, is implied in the story which refers to Magadha, next 
to its mention of Vajra. If this tradition has any historical 
value, it is necessary to place Vajra somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Magadha along the western side of Radha. The 
Mahabharata seems to refer to the same tract of country under 
the name “ Prasuhma ” (western Suhma), which was in- 
vaded by Bhlma during his exploits in the eastern countries. 
It has been suggested that Vajrabhrtmi or Vajra as a geo- 
graphical term is not entirely unknown to Indian epigraphy. 
An attempt has been made (o connect it with the designation of 
a class of officials 1 who were specially entrusted with the task 
of assisting the Maurya Emperor Asoka in the propagation 
of some of the cardinal principles underlying his concept of 
Dhamma. Another reference is supposed to be contained in the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Khftravela, the Cheta (Chedi ?)king of 
Orissa. As regards the alleged mention of Vajjabhumi (Vajra- 
bhumi) by ASoka, it may be safely said that the theory has no 
foundation in fact. In his Xllth Rock Edict 2 the Maurya Emperor 
informs us that the Dbanna-mahamatras, the Mahamatras in 
charge of women, the Vacha-bhumikas, and various other 
classes of officials appointed by him, have been engaged in such a 
way as to promote the growth of every separate religion as well as 
the awakening of dhamnw among his subjects. The Girijftr 


1 Aiyangar, op at , pp. 31-32. 

** Hullzsoh, CII, Vol. 1, 1925, pp. 21, 43, 
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version of the said edict runs thus : — Etaya atha vydpata dharhma- 
mahamata cha ithijhakha-(ithidhiyakha-Kalsi) mahdmata cha 
vacha-bhdmlkS, cha ane cha nikdya ayarh cha etasa phala ya 
atpa-pasamia-vadhi cha hoti dharhmasa cha dip(a)nd. In the 
place of “ DachabhUmika" (XU. 9) of the Girnar edict, KalsI 
reads mcha-bh{u)mikya ; the reading in the Mansehra (XII. 8) and 
tiie Shabbazgafhi text is Vrachabhumika(L9). Vacha or Vracha 
may be equated with “vraja.” This word has been actually used in 
the Vlth Rock Edict 1 of A^oka, where it is impossible to suggest 
that it is the name of a country, (c/. Girnar- Vachamhi ; Jaugada- 
Kalsi-Dhauli- Vachasi ; ShahbazgarhI-Mansehra- Frac/iaspi). It 
will be natural to presume that Vacha in “ vacha-bhumika ” 
should be taken in the same sense in which it has been 
used in the Vlth Rock edict. Vraja, meaning a cowpen or 
cattle herd, pasture or a high road, is mentioned in the Vlth Rock 
Edict as follows. — “S(a)oc kale bhumj(a)mdnasa [adamanasa- 
KalsI; aiaw'M'i.stt-Shfikbaz ; asatasa (Mansehra)] me orodfea- 
namhi gabhagdramhi oaejiamhi oa vinltamhi cha uyanesu 
cha saoatra pafivedakd stitd, etc. — Girnar). The Vraja-bhQmikas 
(from Vraja and bhumi, i.e., office) in the employ of the Maurya 
Emperor were either superintendents of cattle establish- 
ments 2 3 like the Godhyaksha of Kautilya’s Arthasastra (II. 29), or 
they were officers in charge of high roads, the protection of 
which was a duty of the king in ancient times.® As to a 
probable allusion to the Vajra country in Iiharavela’s inscription, 
it is to be noted in the first place that the passage in which 


1 Ibid.pp. 11 , 34 , 67 , 76 , 88 , 106 . 

# 2 They were officials connected with the cattle — herds— D. R. Bhandarkar — Asoka, 
p. 57; 11 Overseers of cowpens Biihler (Bp. Ind., Vol. II, 470, n. 18) ; Hultzsoh, OIL, 
Vol. I, pp. 21-22, n. 5. on p. 22 

3 The ArthaSUstra also refers to the duties of the king in respect of pafovraja and 
vagikpatha (Kaut. f II. l.», cf. the Vivltadhyaksba {ibid. II, 34) ‘Vraja* and ‘vapikpatha' 
occur also in II. 5. See R, K. Mookerjee, Asoka, Gaekwad’s Oriental Senes, pp- 160-161, 
fn. 4. V. A. Smith doubtfully translates the term by 11 the superintended of pastures " 
—Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of India (Clarendon Press, Third edition), 1920, p. 183. 
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the name is said to occur is in such a bad state of preservation 
that it is practically impossible to decipher it in a satisfactory 
manner. Liiders in his “ List of the Inscriptions of Northern 
India” thought it prudent not to incorporate a doubtful inter- 
pretation of this passage in his summary of the main contents 
of the Hathigumpha inscription. In the seventh line of the 
epigraph, mutilated as it is, Prinsep read Vajaragharavedharb, 1 * * 4 
which was changed to V ajarighavadhasatimu by Cunningham. 8 
Jayaswal’s proposal in 1918 was to read it as Vajira-ghara-vi Dhi- 
siti, which was later given up in favour of a new reading, Vajira- 
ghara-va(m)ti gh{u)sita. B Thus there is a unanimity among 
scholars so far as the reading of the first three letters is 
concerned. Vajari, V ajar a and Vajira* can be taken as approxi- 
mations to Vajra. If it has been used at all as the name of a 
country, the site represented by it is probably to be sought 
for elsewhere than in Bengal or its immediate neighbourhood. 
In two Tamil inscriptions of the 2nd and 5th years respectively 
of Rajendra Chola II's reign mention . is made of Vayiragaram 
and Chakrakotta. The latter place has been identified by 
Rai Bahadur Hiralal with Chakrakotya in the Bastar State 
of the Central Provinces. 5 * * Kielhorn restored the Tamil name 5 
Vayir&garam to Vajrakara. The expression Vajiragharsr, if it 
has been correctly read in the Hathigumpha inscription, may 
be equated with “ Vajra-gadh,” and identified with Vairagadh 0 
in the Chanda district of the Central Provinces, where the 
other place mentioned in the Tamil inscriptions has also been 
located. But the probability of Vajra-ghara of- the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription signifying the royal house of Vajra has 

1 JASB., 1837, Vol. VI, Pt. II, p. 1090, PI. LVIII. 

* OIL, Vol. I (1877), p. 99. * 

* JBORS , 1927, Vol. IV, p. 377 ; Vol. XIII, p. 297 ; (or tbe latest view on the subject 
held by R. D. Banerjee and K. P, Jayaswal, sea Ep. Ind , XX, p. 78. 

4 B. M. Barua proposes a different reading. See Old Br&hmi Inscriptions in the Udaya- 

giri and Khap<J a ffi pi Ca^ee, 1929, p. 16. 

* IHQ., Vol. IX, p. 92 ; C. P. Inscr., p. 160 ; Ep. Ind., IX, pp. 174 ff. 

t Bp. ind., VII, App., pp. 124.2’i, Nos. 756, 761 ; p. 124 j n. 4 j XX, p 78. 
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Dot been entirely removed. Vajrabhumi (Tamil Vajra), which 
was a part of Rad ha, lay close to Magadha. The Sanskrit 
word Vajra may mean “the bard or mighty one” (Monier- 
Williams’s Sanskrit Dictionary, New Edition, p. 913). Can 
Vajrabhumi be taken as a synonym for Virabhumi (Blrbhum) 
which is the name of a modern district in western Bengal 
situated on the border of the Santal Parganas in Bihar. 1 * 3 
Prom the details that may be gathered from the Achara&ga 
3utra already noticed, it appears that the tract through which 
Mahavlra traversed was, to a considerable extent, covered 
with forests and jungles. It has .been described as a pathless 
jountry, where “it was difficult to travel.” People lived in 
scattered villages. In the course of his travels, Mahavlra some- 
times did not reach a village. The speech of the people was 
not Aryan (c/. the word Ghuchchu, current among them). They 
were almost brutal in their conduct. They mocked and jeered at 
him, used an abusive language, and assaulted him. The country 
was lacking in the ordinary comforts of life. The food and 
the dress used were of the primitive sort (c/. lukkhadesie bhatte). 1 
According to the Jaina Kalpa Sutra Mahavlra spent some time 
in a place named Panitabhumi (Paniyabhumi in the Jaina 
Bhagavatl), which the commentators explain as situated in 
Vajrabhumi.® The connection of the ancient people of Vajra- 
bhumi, ‘ the terrible indegdnes ’ with the Bhumij of the Jungle 
Mahals naturally suggests itself as probable. 4 The name 
if Jharkhand is traditionally applied to a wild and indefinitely 
extensive .area, comprising portions of the modern districts of 
Birbhum, Bankura and Midnapore in Bengal, the Rajmahal 
hills in the Santal Parganas and the eastern districts of Chota 
Nagpur in the Province of Bihar. A separate district called 

l Dr. Barnett doubts the equation Vajra =■ Vira. 

3 Jacobi, Xyaramga Sutta, p. 45. 

3 SBE.,XXII, p 204, n. 4. 

4 E.T. Dalton, DeBcriptive*Ethnology of Bengal (1872), Calcutta, A8B., p. 174 ; JASB., 

1866, p. 186. . 
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Jungle Mah&ls, constituted in 1805 but abolished subse- 
quently, included some parganas or mahals of these districts 
as well as that of Burdwan. 1 According to Mr. G. Ramdas, the 
northern part of the Dakshina-dhada-khanfla of the Kendupatna 
copper-plate grant of Nrisiriiludeva II (129-3 A D.), 2 3 covering 
the Ganjam Agency has been mentioned under the name of Maha- 
kautara in the Allahabad Pra4isti of Samudragupta (4th century 
A.D.), who is said to have come into conflict with its 
chief, Vyaghra ( Mahakdntaraka-Vyaghraraja , 1. 19). This 
region, whether or not figuring in the latter inscription, 
is apparently different from the wild tract in Chota-Nagpur 
with its continuation in western Bengal. Sher Khan, the 
rival of Humayun, was acquainted with this tract of conutry 
when he carried out his strategic retreat to Eohtasgarh from 
Gaur in 1538. 8 There was no regular line of communication 
in those days from Jharkhand to the civilised world outside. The 
Afghan hero proceeding along unknown tracks through hills and 
forests may be credited with having performed an amazing feat 
when he completed this difficult journey. The same route 
possibly under better conditions was followed by Mir Jumla 
during his pursuit of Shujii in 1659, and the Marathas under 
Balaji Rao in 1742-43. 4 Portions of this area are at present 
inhabited by two tribes, the Male and the Mai Pahariya of the 
Santal Parganas, believed by Risley 5 * to be of the ‘Dravidian’ stock, 
probably connected with the ancient Malas 0 or the Mallas. 7 The 

1 IG., VII, pp. 263-4, 1880, XIV, 1908, p, 239; DG (MiJuipore), pp 195 96. 

* IHQ-, 1925, pp. 683-84 ; JASB, LXV, Pt I, p. 256. 

3 Journal of Dr. Francis Buclnnan, ed. with notes and intro by C, E. A. D. Oldham, 
JBORS., Vol. XV, 1929, Sep-Dec., p xiii 

* JBORS., XV, p. 556 ; Elliot, IV, 367 n. 2. For details of the route, see Kalikaranjan 
Quanungo, Sher Shah, pp. 123-24. Cf. Beveridge, Akbarnann, Vol. 1, p. 334, and d. 1. Jfc 

5 SirH. P. Risley, The People of India, 1915, pp 44-48. 

* Cf. VP., XLV, 122. The Mallas are well known to Biddhut literature. See Vimala 
Cbarapa Laha — Some Kshatriya Tribes, p 153 (f. The Maliabodhi inscription of the 26th year 
of Dbarmapala of the Pala dynasty (early 9th contury) refers to the Mallas of Bodh Gaya 
(Mallaniiih— Mahabodhi-nivftsinam)— GLM., pp. 31-32. 

7 Malas-MKP., BP. ; Malavarttakas— KM ; Ram, Kishk-K, XL, 23. 
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eastern part of the Chota Nagpur Division comprising a portion 
of Jharkhand, viz., Manbhiira, may have been occupied by the 
Manavartikas 1 * of the MSrkandeya Purana, the Manavarjakas 3 4 
(Vajrakas?) of the Mahabharata, or the Mandei mentioned by 
Pliny.* 

The discussion of the 'ancient boundaries of the Radh a 
.country naturally leads to a pertinent question : what was the 
probable western limit of Bengal in early times? In the absence 
of any positive evidence on the subject, it is impossible to give a 
correct answer to this question. Territorial expansion often 
starts from a small nucleus, which gradually develops into a 
wider area through the operation of various forces, not the least 
important of which is politico,!. It is not unlikely that a part of 
the wild tract of land lying to the south of Gaya, to the east of 
Shiihabad, to the south of B hagai pur and to the west of Bankura, 
Midnapore and Blrbhum was once comprised within the geo- 
graphical limits of Radba which inay nave been a comparatively 
small area at the beginning. It may be noted in this connection 
that although during the reign of Akbar there was a separate 
Sub ih for Bihar, a part of what at the present moment constitutes 
its eastern division belonged to the Subali of Bengal, which 
extended from Garin * ( rehiigarhl) in the west to Chittagong in" 
the east. Thus of the two sarkars, Purniah and Audambar 
(alias Tanda), the former was composed of the central portion 
of the present district of the same name as far as the 
MahanandS, and the latter, which included nearly the 

whole of Murshidabad and Blrbhum 5 also comprised Kanakjok 

1 LVII. 43 ; p. 320. n 9 Bhlshma-P., IX. 357. 

3 Tho list of the Indian rices given by Pliny has been mostly borrowed from Megas- 
thenes (Fragm LVI ; Piny, Hist. Nat. VI 21.8.23,11). It is reported that " the tribes 
fulled Cahngae are nearest the sea/’ anl that, higher up are the Mandei " und the Malli in 

whose country is Mount Mallus, the boundary of all that district being the Ganges," 
See Megastbenes and Arrian, 1877, pp. 131-35). 

4 Jarrett, Vol. II, pp. 115-16; Blochmann, JASB., 1873, p. 222. 

8 Jarrett, Vol. IT, pp. 129-30, 134 Blocbmann, JASB., Part I, 1873, Pt. II, pp. 217-18; 
J, Beames, JRAS., 1896, pp. 92-96. -The reading of the name as UJoer is. due to a mistake. 
The name Audambar obtains elsewhere also, see e < 7 .. (JASB., above, p. 217); as a 
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(Kainkjol), twenty miles to the south of ^Sjmahal (Ag Maljal), on 
the other side of the Ganges, opposite to Malda in Bengal. It 
is noteworthy that the VappaghDshavata inscription of Jayanaga 1 
assigned by Dr. Birnett to the latter part of the 6th century 
A.D., mentions a oishiyi called Audauivarlka (fromUdumbara). 2 
It cannot, however, be maintained that a mere reference to this 
place in an inscription of the 6th century justifies an as- 
cription of the smi geographical limits to it as those of the 
Sarkar Audambar mentioned in the A’Toi-i-Akbarl. Garhi 8 (Gharl, 
Portuguese Goriz, Terriagully on Rennell’s mips or Teliyagarhi) 
is shown as a raahil of the Sarcar of Jannatabad or Lakhnauti 
in Tolar Mai’s rent-roll. The fortifications defending the passes 
of Garhi (between the Riijmahiil hills in the south and the 
Ganges in the nerth) stood at the boundary between the Sarkar 
of Mungir belonging to the Bihar Subah and the Sarkar of 
Lakhnauti under the Sabah of Bengal. The importance of 
Garhi from the strategic point of view is demonstrated in the 
accounts of the military operations that took place between 
Mahmud Shah and Sher Khan and again between the latter’s 
son Jalal Khan and the imperialist forces of Humayun. Sher 
Khan was compelled to change his route to Gaur when a detach- 
ment of his army was held up at Garhi, which, according to 
some, afforded the only passage available to the countries of 
Gaur and Bengal ; “there being, except that gate, no other 
way of entry or exit.” In' the latter part of the lLth 
century the principality of Tailakampa [referred to in the com- 
mentary on the Ramacharita (II, 5-G) ] , • identified by H 
P. SSstri with the modern Telkupi in the Manbhum district, 

Vishaya in the Bhukti of Kanyakubja mentioned in the Barah plate of Bhoja I. (Bp 
Ind., Vol XIX, pp. 15-19) ; also see CASK., Vol. XIV, pp. 116-17 Udnmbara, the name 
of a people in the Bfihatsamhita, mis., ref. V. 40; XVI, 3; Audumbaras, i.e. t the peoplgfcf 
Udumbara in Madhyadefia, ibid, XIV, 4; MKP., LVIII, 9. 

i Bp. Ind., Vol. XVIH, pp. 60 ff. 

1 R. D. Banerjee seems to have succeeded in establishing the geographical connec- 
tion between Udumbara and Sarkar Audambar. See Ep Ind., XIX, pp. 286-87. 

» Elliot, IV, *367-8*; V, 112, 201 ; VI, 19, |41, 44, 53, 326; Jftrrett, 11, 131, 151; 
J0OB9., op. cit., pp. 865-57 ; Kalikaranjan Qanungo, Sher Shah, pp 119, 121, 174. 
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was subordinate to the declining Pala dynasty of Bengal. But 
there is no proof to shew that from the geographical standpoint 
it was considered to be a part of Bengal. 

In the course of time Rad ha expanded into a region 
of considerable dimensions. In the first quarter of the 11th 
century it was divided into two parts, Uttara Radha and 
Dakshina Radha. The Tirumalai inscription of the 13th 
year of Rijendra Chola refers to the kingdoms of Uttiraladam 
and Takkanaladam. For some time there was consider- 
able uncertainty regarding their identifications. Hultzsch and 
Kielhorn 1 proposed that they respectively stood for northern 
(Uttira=s Uttara) and southern (Tahkana= Dakshina) Lata (central 
and southern G ujarat). 2 On a later occasion Hultzsch agreed with 
Mr. Venkayya 3 in taking them to correspond to the northern and 
southern parts of Virata, identified by him with modern Berar in 
the Central Provinces. Hultzsch evidently accepted the view put 
forward by Mr. Venkayya that the Tamil term “ Ilada ” might 
be taken as corresponding to the Sanskrit name Virata. But 
Birat or Bairat is to be placed in Rajputana, 4 and it is difficult 
to see how “ Ilada ” can stand for Lata. The theory that the 
Chola records referred to above speak of Gujarat is on the 
face of it untenable. The victorious South Indian army appears 
to have arrived in Takkanalada, having passed through and 
conquered in succession the territories of Oi4a(Oira)-vishaya 
(modern Orissa or the U-cha of Hiuen tsang), 4 Kos'alai-nadu 
(southern Kosala or the Chhattisgarh region corresponding to the 
upper valley of the Ma’hanadI and its offshoots), 6 and Taudabutti 
or Dapdabutti (Dantan in the Midnapore district). The Cholas 

1 SIT., Vol. I, pp. 97, 99; Vol. II, pp. 108, 109 (c/. the Tamil inscr., No. 20, id the 
Central shrine of the RajarajeSvara temple at Tanjavur, dated in the 19th year of Kajendra 
Chola's reign, which also gives these names) ; Vol. Ill, pp. 424-25, vs. 109-20 ; Kielhorn, 
Bp Ind., Vol. VII, App., p. 120. 

* See Geographical Dictionary, p. 114. 

3 Hultzsch, Ep. Ind., IK, pp 229 (n. 3), 231; Venkayya, Annual Report for Epi 
graphy, 1908-07, p. 87 ff. 

4 Geographical Dictionary, p. 38; ASR., II, p. 244. • • 

5 Si-yu-ki, p. 204. ® CASK., XVII, p, 88. 

8 
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finally came to Vaftgala-deSa ( cf . mod. Vafigftla=a native of East 
Bengal) from Northern Lada. If the indications, thus set forth, 
of the general movement of the Chola army have any meaning, it 
must be concluded that North and South Lada were situated in 
Bengal rather than on the westerrl coast. The only alternative 
left to us is to regard the name as eqivalent to RfUjha, 1 a view, 
which has been generally accepted. As the Chola army moved from 
Dandabutti it first appeared in southern Radha. Had they 
marched from Bihar, 2 as held by H. P. Sastri, their progress 
would have been from the north to the south. The Irda copper- 
plate, which has recently been brought to the notice of scholars 
by Mr. N. Gr. Majuradar, shows conclusively that Dandabhukti 
was situated in West Bengal, as a mandala of this name was 
comprised in the Vardhamana-bbukti in the tenth century 
A.D. Radha (Dakshim-Radha-pradeh) is twice mentioned 
in the Prabodhachandrodaya-nataka by Krishna Mi6ra (11th 
century) 3 and in the Nyayakandali of Srldharacharya 4 written 
in 991 A. D. ; Uttara-Radha occurs m the Belava copper-plate 
of Bhojavarman (11th century) 5 and the Naihati copper-plate 

1 GRM, p 40, N. N Vaau, Vanger Jatiya Itihaa Rajanya Kaptla, p 173, n 90; 
SII. t Vol. II, Addenda and Corrigenda. 

2 MASB.. Vol. V, p. 71, GRM , p. 40. S. K Aiyangar holds the identification of 

Tandabutti or Dandabutti with Bihar to be probable— J. Ind H , Vol 11, pp. 317 ff. But 
his arguments have been successfully refuted in JBORS , 1923, pp. 330-8 , JRAS., 
1935, pp. 658-61 ; ibid, p. 113 This identification of Dandabutti is mainly supported by 
the assumption that it is the same as Otanapun mentioned by T&ran&th, and Advand 
Bihar of the Moslem historians But thess two forms correspond to Uddan^apura, JASB., 
(N.8.), pp 107-8 ; SPP , XV, pp 12-13, which js quite different from Dandabutti or Danda- 
bhukti. The evidence of the Sanskrit portion of the Tiruvalafizadu plates, which names 
Bandura (of Takkanalftdam) as having been conquered by the Chola army before Dharmap&la 
of Tandabutti) is opposed to the testimony of tho Tamil record) of Rajeudra Chola's reign, 
which reverse tins order. Besides, the former brings Odds last of all, while it was attacked 
much earlier according to the latter inscriptions. The narrative in the Tirumalai inscr. is to 
be preferred as there is reason to believe that this record was prepared soon after bW? Chola 
expedition. For the Irda Copper-plate see Ep. Ind., XXII, p. 15011. ; for the Tamil record of 
the 19th year and the Tiruvalafigadu plates, see p. 57 (above), n. 2, also for the latter, SII., 
Ill, pp 33311 ; Madras Epigraphical Report, 1916. Pt. II, paragraphs 11-20; A SB., 1903-04, 
pp. 233-35. - • 

3 Act II, p. 43. 

5 Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, pp. 37-43. 


« JA8B. (N. S.) t Vol. VIII, p. 341, n. J. 
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r of Vallalasena (12th century). 1 The Belava grant refers to 
|a place called Siddhala, a village situated in northern Radha 
( Uttara-Raihayam Siddhala-gramlya — 1. 43). The same place 
is mentioned in the Bhuvaneswar prasasti of Bhatta Bhavadeva 
(11th century) 2 where we have Radha without any such specifica- 
tion as is to be noticed in the Belava grant. In this record 
-Siddhala 3 has been described as the best of villages, the ornament 
of ‘ Aryavarta ’ and the goddess of fortune presiding over Radha. 

( Iryavartta-bhuvam = vibhiishanam = iha khyatas-tu sarvv—a- 
grimo grdmah Siddhala eva kevalam = alankdro—sti Radha-6riyah, 
v. 3). Some part of Uttara-Kacjha was sterile region, 4 where 
no water could be found {Radhayfun = ajalasu jangalapatha — v. 18. * 
Bhuvaneswar Pra^asti). Evidently it refers to a part of Jhar- 
khand in Bengal (c/. Acharanga Sutra). Whilst in the first 
quarter of the 11th century Radha was broken up into two 
broad political divisions, each ruled by a separate chief, the 
distinction between northern and southern Radha in the subse- 
quent period may have been retained only for administrative pur- 
poses. The Naihati grant 3 of Vallalasena points to Radha as a 
whole, being the country with which his ancestors were associated 
( Sadachara-charya-niiu'lhi-praudham Radhdm — v. 3.) but refers to 
Uttara-Radha in the portion (11. 37-38) specifying the boundaries 
of the village given away, tn this grant Uttara-Radha is men- 
tioned as the name of a mandala comprised in the Varddhamana- 
bhukti, to which a second reference is to be found in the Govinda- 
pur grant 6 of Lakshmaijasena (12th century), the son and 
successor of Vallalasena. (Srl-Varddhamana-bhukty =» antahpatiny 
—uttara-Rafthd-maniale. —Naihati grant ; Sri-Varddhamana- 
bhukty *= antahpdti — 1. 33. Govindapur copper-plate). Burdwan 

1 Bp. Ind., Vol. XIV, pp. 156-63. J Ep. Iod., Vol. VI, pp. 903-07. 

• ® There may be some troth in the suggestion that this place is represented by • 

nodern SidhalgrtLm, a village under Labpur P. S in the Birbhum district. See Hsrekrishpa 
Mukherjee (pub.), Birbhum Vivaran, Part II, p. 234, n. 8. 

4 Dhammapala in his Paramattha Dlpanl (Com. on the Viminavattliu) explains 
jaAgala ' as ' lukhadhusaro anudaka bhfimippudeso. See edn. by E. Hardy, PTS., pp 335, 

366, fn. 2. 

5 Ep. Ind., -XIV, p. 159. 6 Bharatavarsha— 1332. B.8., pp. 441-45 ; IB. f pp. 92-98. 
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(wane of a district in Bengal on the west of the Hooghly), 
seems to have been known in its Sanskrit form * Varddha- 
mana’ in quite early times. According to the Jaina Kalpasutra 
Mahavlra spent some time in Asthikagrama (Lee. V, Sec. 122). 
The commentary says that it was formerly known by the name 
Vardhamana. It refers to a legend accounting for the change 
of the name. 1 

In the Brihatsaihhita it has been assigned a place as a city 
or a country in the eastern division. 2 In the Kathasaritsagara 8 
there are several references to “Vardhamana” (Vardhamana — 
the ornament of the Barth, where ruled a king called Paropakarin; 
a Brahmin from the city of Vardhamana once reached the great 
forest of the Vindhyan mountains through the southern quarter ; 
a sculptor of Vardhamana, carving an image of the daughter of 
a Kalinga king ,* a Brahmin from Pataliputra married a girl re- 
siding in Vardhamana, etc.). Vardhamana appears to have been 
a popular name for cities in ancient times ; hence unless there is a 
clear hint for its identification, there will remain the chance of an 
error if any place by reason simply of ifci being known by this 
name is located in this province. 4 Even in Bengal there seem 
to have been more than one city of this name. In the Chittagong 
inscription of Kantideva 8 mention is to be found of a place called 
yarddhamana (-pur a), whence this plate was issued abotft the 8th 
century A.D., addressing the future rulers of Harikela (-mctydala, 
i.e., eastern Bengal). The Vardhamana division, according to the 


> SUE., Vol. XXII, p. 264, a. 2. 

1 XIV, 7 ; Mis. Bah., XVI, 8 ; LXXIX, 21 ; XCIV, 2. ° 

3 The Ocean of Story, trans by C. H. Tawney, ed. by N, M. Penzer— II. 171 (with n. 1>, 
188, 180, 223, 224, 237; III, 218, 229 (ref. to a king named Virabhuja), 230, 232; IX, 3d, 75. 

4 Cf. Dr. L. D. Barnett’s note in the above, Vo!. II, p 17 fn. Also see Geographical 
Dictionary, p. 25. The Banskhera (about 25 miles from Shahjahanpur, U. F.) piste oi 
Harsha was issued from Varddhamana hotf in the 22ad year of his reign. (See Ep!ind., 
TV, p. 210). De identifies it witli Bardbankoti io the Dinajpur district (North Bengal). 
There is no reason why this place is to be located in Bengal. According to the Arya-Mafiju£rl‘ 
Mulakalpa there was a city of this name in Kamrupa : Kftmarupe tathg dele VardhamAne 
purottame. (See TSS., No. LXX, Pt. II, p. 89.) 

3 Bhfiratavarsha, 1332 B. S., laba<Jha, p. 48; Mod. Kev., Nov., 1922, pp. 61244. 
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evidence of the Naihati grant, was larger than the Uttara-Ra<|ha- 
mandala which formed only a portion of it. This bhukti may have 
been so constituted as to have included at least a considerable part 
of Bfidha. In the abovementioned grant the bhukti is VardhamSna 
the mandala is Uttara-Radha, to which belonged Svalpadakshipa- 
Vlthi, where was situated the village Vallahittha (l. 44; = modern 
Balutiya — C miles to the west of Naihati). Its boundaries 
were: — KhSndayilla ( = Kharulia to the south of Balutiyft); River 
SiAga$i& to the north of Khandayilll (now represented by a 
canal to the south and east of Balutiya). 1 The river Sihgatift 
flowed past the village Nadleha, to the north of the village 
granted ( Nadicha-Sasan = ottarastha-Singatia-nadi-pa§chim *= ottara 
rastha ) on the north-west, village Ambayilla (modern 
Ambalgram to the east and south of Kharulia) on the west 
Ambayilld-&asana-pa§chima-sthita-Singatia-poi6chimatah—\]. 39- 
40). The southern boundary ditch of Kudumvama ( Kudummma 
dakshina-simali-dakshiyatah — 1. 40) lay on the south, where the 
village also adjoined the boundary-ditch, leading to the west on 
the western side of Kudumvama ( Kudumvau.a-pa^chima - 
paschima-gati-simali-dakshinatah — 11. 40-41). On the south, 
again, lay the cattle-path to the south of Auha-gaddiya ; 
Auha-gaddiya-dakshina-gopatha-dakshinatah — 1. 41) On the 
south the boundary ditch reached up to the northern ditch of 
Surakona-gaddiyaklya, 2 which stood on the western side of the 
track, connected with the northern cattle-path, belonging to Auha- 
gaddiya (Auha-gaddiy=ottara-gopatha-nitisanta-pa6chima-gati Su- 
rakona-ga^diydkly = ottar — dli-paryant.a-gata-simali-dakshinatah 
— II. 41-42). On the east the eastern boundary-ditch of Naddina, 
a half of the cattle-path on the east of village Jalasotbi (=in the 
Murshidabad district)’; a half of cattle-path, which went up to. 
the river SifigatiyS on the east of the village Moladandi (modern 

1 SPP. XVII, pp. 232-34 (with a map). 

* In the Burdw&n district a tank is popularly called 14 gade " or 44 gailiya.'* (&PP. f 
1317 B. S., p. 234. S. E. Chatterjee notes the equation of the affix gadda, gad(Ji, gmji) 
aa in modern Bengali fliligucji, a place-name, with Telugu gadtfa* Kanaka gadde— HODBL., 
Vol. I, p 86. 
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Murundl ; Mold'iandi-Msma-purvva-stliita-Singatia-paryanta Go - 
path=drddha-purvvatah — ]]. 43-44). Daring the reign of Laksh- 
manasena (12th century A.D.), Pa^ckima-Kkatika was under the 
jurisdiction of the Varddkamana-bkukti. According to his Govinda- 
pur copper-plate 1 a subdivision of the former was Vetadda- 
chaturaka ( = modern Bator in the Howrah district), 2 in which was 
situated the village of Viddcira. On the eastern half of it lay the 
river Jaknavl (or a branch of it — Jahnavi-vantl— the Hooghly), on 
the south stood themandapi (manlapa — a temple) of Lenghadeva; 
on the west an orchard of pomegranates, on the north was situated 
the village of Dharmanagara (3rl-Varddhamanabhukty =» antahpati- 
PaSchima-khdtikayam Vela l la-chaturalce purove Jahnavi-vanti 
arddhaslna. Dakslwie Lenghadeoa-inaniapl-simu. Paschime dali- 
moakshetra-slmd. Uttare Dharmmagara-simd, 11. 33-30). 

Nllakantha’s use of Radha and Suhrna as synonymous terms 
is not conclusive evidence to shew that Suhrna in earlier times 

1 Bharatvarsha, 1332 B 3., pp. 441-45; IB, pp. 92 II. 

2 Bator (Betor, Bhattjre, Butbjrt is referred cj iu Che Alanasa raahgala of VipraJasa, a 
Bengali poet supposed to be oi tbe 15tU century (cf. Sfadliu-inlu-vada-mihdij-dlSjaka- 
parunauUOu I nfipati Huaeu da G-auiJs au!aksbaa(a)— leaf 2, M3. No. 3530 — A3B. as 
the place where its hero Chaml SaJagar offered bis worship to Bebai Oba^dl.— Proc. 
A.SB., 1922, pp 103 107 ; also Ctt, No 136, Get., 1301, p. 371. The legend says that 
on his journey by boat down the Jahnavi, be followed a course between Atjiadaha 
on the east and G-hushucJi on tbe west (the northernmost part of Howrah city). He 
next proceeded along the eastern bank of the river, passing Calcutta (Kalikata) and 
halting at Beta*} The MS. relied on by Sastrl is relatively modern as be himself 
admits. Bator is on the western side of the Hooghly, a part of the Howrah city, 
and lies south of Sibpur. It rose to considerable importance daring the palmy days 
of Saptagram as a centre of oversea trade. One of tbe reasons of its piosperity 
in those days was that it afforded an excellent temporary accommodation to sea-going 
vessels before they left the Indies on account of the river being 1 very shallow ' from 
here upwards. Its fate was however linked up with Saptagram or Satgaon (in the 
Hooghly district). The trade moved from Bator on the we9t to Sutanufl on the east, 
and being abandoned by the Portuguese it lose its importance in the 17th century and soon 
passed into obscurity. Tbe place was visited by Cesar Frederick m the 16th century 
and is given sufficient prominence in the map* of De Barros (16th century) a id Blaev 
(middle of the 17th century). See Richard Hikluyt’s Principal Navigations, Voyages, 
etc , Everyman’s Library Senes, Vol. Ill, pp 236-7 ; DG. (Howrah), 190'.), pp 19, 20, 23, 
151, 152; Map 19 of RemielTs Bengal Atlas ; C. R. Wilson, Tbe Early Annals of the English 

in Bengal, Vol. I, .pp 128, 130-31; (also map, facing p. 130); II, . 28Q;E11 iot, 
Voi. ym, xxix. 
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corresponded to the whole of R&dha, as understood in his age. 
There is no direct epigraphic evidence from which it can be 
inferred that the whole of the present district of Murshidabad 
was reckoned as a part of Radha during the period under review. 
But as it cannot be assigned to any of the other broad divisions 
of Bengal, mentioned in the introductory part of this section, its 
geographical position, at least, makes it closely connected with 
RvdhA. The district is divided into two distinct parts, each 
with clearly marked physical characteristics different from those 
of the other. The portion lying to the west of the Bh&glrathi, 
which is a continuation of the Chota Nagpur plateau, is popularly 
called Radha, while the tract to the east is known as Bagri. 1 
In the Matsya Purana mention is to be found of Suhmottara, 2 
i.e., either the northern part of Suhma or lying to the north of it. 
If this name is correct, it could not possibly be given to Pundra, 
which has been separately mentioned. Some part of the 
Murshidabad district may have been comprised in this undefined 
tract of Suhmottara. Jt can now be taken as fairly certain that 
in the 6th and 7th centuries A. D. a considerable area, including 
at least portions of Murshidabad, was called Karnasuvarija. 3 For 
the determination of its site our reliance has to be chiefly placed 
on the evidence of the Chinese Records. Hiuen-tsang, the 
Chinese pilgrim, visited a country called Kie(Ka)-lo-na-su-fa-la- 
na, a name which can be easilv converted into the Sanskrit Karna- 
suvarna known to Indian epigraohy. Unfortunately, the details of 
the main directions of his journey in Bengal given in his own 
account <?o not agree with those presented in his biography. 
The Chinese traveller states in his itinerary that travelling north- 
west for over 709 li, he went from Tamralipta to Kar^asuvaraa. 

1 DG. (Murshidabad), Vol. XXXII, p 2. 

* CXIII. 44; cf MKP LVII. 13; . p 93; Natya-9 —XIV which read Bralimottara. 

The latter name may have been quite different from Suhmottara which parsed out of currency, 
t is interesting to note that in the days of Akbar Barrohattar or Bahannuttar was a parganah 
rnder Sarkar Satgaon in the district of Hooghly. See Jarrptt, II, 141 ; JRA9, 1896, 

). 104 ; Pargiter’s note, MKP., p. 327. 

3 Watters, Vol. II, p. 191; S. Beal, The Life, Book IV, p. 132; Si-yu-ki, p. 200. 
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But, according to the Life, he proceeded from Punijravardhana, 
to Kar^asuvarna, journeying in a south-easterly direction over a 
distance of 700 li. This discrepancy in the two accounts has, 
no doubt, given rise to some difficulty in locating Kargasuvarna 
accurately. Watters believes the statement made by the traveller 
himself, that his visit to Karnasuvarqa was undertaken from 
Tamralipta. 1 But he points out that as “ his location of 
Karnasuvarna...is not in agreement with the rest of |he 

narrative we must apparently regard that place as 700 li to 

the north-east instead of north-west of Tamralipta." The 
indication of the route between Puijdravardhana and Karna- 
suvarna, as given in the Life, need not be depended upon, for there 
seems to be no ground for supposing that there is any mistake 
in the Si-yu-ki as regards the general stages of Hiuen-tsang’s 
journey in Bengal. The identification of Karijasuvarija rests on 
firmer ground than this somewhat conflicting evidence of the 
Chinese accounts. Hiuen-tsang informs us that near the capital 
of this country stood the Lo-to-rno-chih monastery, "a magni- 
ficent and famous establishment, the resort of illustrious 
Brethren.” It is quite likely that the monastery was named after 
the place where it was situated. It was thus the name of the 
capital of Karoa3uvarna. The name can be Sanskritised 'into 
Ragamrittika, 'or Rilctamrittika, of which the Prakrit form is 
Raigamati. There is still a place of this name lying at a distance 
of twelve miles to the south of Murshidabad town on the right bank 
of the Bhaglrathi, which is "nearly .due north of Tamluk and 120 
or 130 miles off." Hiuen-tsang’s Raigamati cannot be identical 
with another place of this name, which exists in the Chittogong 
district. The capital of Karijasuvarna was only above 20 li 
in circuit. It cannot, therefore, correspond to the vast area of . 
red laterite soil extending from the foot of the Rajmahal hills 
through the Birind area to the Madhupur jungles in Mymensingh 
in eastern Bengal, of which any particular part could be called by 
this name in consistency with its meaning. That BRngAma^i 

i Watters, Vol. U, p. 192 a 
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in the Murshidabad district is an ancient site has been fully 
established by the old remains which it has yielded. 1 * It # was 
probably from this place that a certain Buddhist monk (MahftnS- 
vika-Buddhaguptasya ltaktamrittikfivasa) went to Malacca as 
mentioned in an inscription of the 4th century A. D. a Ringa- 
ma$i stands on the site of an old city called Kansona (-ka-gadh). 
This name has now passed into oblivion, but it was current even 
in the last century, as shown by its mention in the Introduction 
to the Sabdakalpadruma 3 in connection with the genealogy of 
R&dhSkanta Deva, attached to its eighth volume. The name 
KansonS 8 can be derived from Karnasuvarna ‘ through an inter- 
mediate Prakrit form ’ Kannasowaa, as explained by Dr. Barnett. 4 * * * 
Thus the theory that Karnasuvarna roughly corresponded to the 
present Murshidabad district, first propounded by Beveridge, seems 
to be quite well-founded. It was from this place that the Vappa- 
gboshavata grant of Jayanaga and the Nulh&npur plates of the 
Assam king Bhaskaravarman, a contemporary of Hiuen-tsang, 
were respectively issued ini the 6th and the 7th century. In the 
time of Jayanaga the Audumvarlka vishaya is known to have been 


1 See F. P. Layard, The ancient City of Kansonapun, now called Rungamutty, 
JASB., 1863, pp. 281-82 ; H. Beveridge, The site of Karnasuvarna, JASB., 1893, Vol LXIT, 

Pt I, pp. 316-28 ; ASR., 1927-28, p. 99. 

3 H. Kern, Verapreide Geschriften, 1916, p. 269 ; James Low, An account of 
several Inscriptions found in Province Wellesley on the Peninsula of Malacca, JASB., 
1819, XVII, 2, pp. 62-66; J.W. Laidlay, Note on the Inscriptions from Singapur and Province 
Wellesley, i bid, pp. 66-72, PI. IV, No. 8 The transcript on p. 71 is vitiated by several 
errors. 

3 Mur6idaj3ada-nagar = asanne svajana-palakah Karnasvarna-namadheya-sama’e vasa- 
karakah — pp. v,vi Sabdakalpadruma — Pan^ishta (1779 8.). 

4 Bp. Iod., XVIII, p. 62. Wilford puts the name as Cosumapuri (As. Res , Vol. IX, 
p 39). It is Kansonapuri or Kurn-sona-ka-ghur, according to Capt. F. P. Lay ini (JA9B 

1863, p. 281). The city is believed to have been built by a king of Bengal named Karpa Sena, 
fflnufa whom nothing is known. It is quite likely that tradition by means of such a legend 
has tried to explain the origin of the name of the place. Aco. to Beveridge, it was both known 

as Kusumapurl, which was a common name, and Karpa Suvarpa gada (fort) '(from Kansona, 
of which the correct spelling proposed by Lassen [IH, 766n.], is Karpasuvarpa). The 

tradition referred to by Wilford (see above) speaks of the conquest of the port of KusumI 

by a king of LamkS. Beveridge is inclined to take this to mean tyat the city was destroyed 
by a king of Ceylon in the 12th century, s. JASB., LXII f Pt. I, pp. 320, 321. 

9 
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under the jurisdiction of Ifarnasuvarpa (...Karnm(s)uvannak- 
dvasthitasya. . .1. l...Ndrayanabhadrasy-I udumvarika- (vishaha . . 
i. 3). The village Vappaghoshavata, granted by Jayanaga 
to Bhatta Brahmavira Svamin, in the 6th century A. D., 
resembles in name Ghoshapada, 1 * 3 a centre of the Kartabhaja 
sect on the Bhaglrathi. But its identification is not certain, 
as there are villages elsewhere (for instance, in the Murshidabad 
district) which have names similar to this. According to 
the directions given in the inscription, it had for its boundary 
on the west the Brahmin settlement belonging to the village 
Kutkuta 2 (paSchimasyan-diti Kutkuta- gramina-vra ( bra)hmandndm 
sakta-tamrapatta-slma — 11. 8-9). On the north as well as 
on the east Gaftginikii (U tta{ra)syam Ganginika, punvasijam- 
iyam-eva Ganginikd — 1. 9). It has been proposed with the 
help of some topographical details, furnished by the Bengali 
poet BhSrata Chandra Raya (c. 1740 A. D.), who mentions 
GanginI, 8 that it should be identified with “ the river Jalangi, 
a branch of the Ganges or Padma, which unites with the 
Bhagirathi near Nadiya.” There was a ryustard-channel, issuing 
from GaAginika whose course followed the western boundary of 
the village Amala-pautika ( tato missrito Amalapautika-grdma- 
pa&chima(?na)-simn = anugaias-Sarshapa-yanakah — 11. 9-10). -The 
grant was further bounded by the estate belonging to Bha$ta 
Unmllana Svamin ( ten-aiva [ sbnnd sam]parichchhinno yavad- 
Bhatt-Onrmlana-svdmi-tamra-patta iti — 11. 10-11). The same 
boundary to the south of the latter proceeded along the north 
as far as the end of Bharani Svamin ’s land (tasmach = cha 
dakslnne-din(g) bhagad-bhuyas-ten-aiva simna uttctran-dtiam- 
anuvalamdnas-tavad’agato yava(d) Bharani-scdmi-tamra-patta- 
sim-eti — 11. 11-13). This principal boundary-line in a straight 
course entered the Vakhata-(s)umalika-deva tank, situated on the^ 1 


l Bp. Ind., XVIII, p. 62. 

l Introductory remarks, Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 60. 

3 GaAganl, thq nam^of a village in the neighbourhood of the Jalangigs, tbid, p. 6*2. 
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boundary of Bhatta Unmilana Svamin’s land, and finally con- 
fronted the limit of the Brahmin estate in Kutkuta-grama, already 
mentioned, (tatopi pragunena Bhatt-Onmilana-svami-tamra- 
patta smni Vakhata Sumdlika-deva-klidiam-praviiya tava(d) gato 
yava(t ) sa eva Kutkutta-grdmina-vrd(brd)hmana-sim-eti — 11. 

13-11). The Nidhanpur Plates 1 * were also issued by Bhaskara- 
varman, the king of Kamarupa (7th century), from his 
victorious camp at Karnasuvarna (skandhavarat Karnnasuvariina- 
vdsakdt — 1. 3) 2 for the purpose of renewing a grant, originally 
made by his great-great-grandfather, Bhutivarman, 3 * * * the relevant 
documents having been destroyed by fire 1 during the interval. 
It may be mentioned in this connection that there are references to 
a Ganginikd in the Khahmpur grant of Dharmapala also (c. 800 
A.D.) 7 :Pa6chimena Ganginikd ; Asya ch-ottarenaGuhginikdsimd, 
(Sro)tilcayd Ganglnikam pravishta ; Utlarena Ganginikd, 11. 32, 38, 
40-41. The village which this document gives away as a religious 
endowment was situated in the Vyaghratatl-maiiclala, the earliest 
reference to which also is available from this grant. As far as our 
information goes, there is no epigraphic reference to the name 
Karnasuvarna after the 7th century. If the two ganginikd' s 0 are 
identical, and if they arc the same as the Jalangl, as suggested in 
Dr. Barnett’s introductory note on the Yappaghoshavata inscrip- 
tion, it may be surmised that in the north the Vyaghratati-man- 
dala converged on what in the 6th and 7th countries constituted 
the district of Karnasuvarna. It is, however, impossible to regard 
the identification of the river of Jayanaga’s grant as settled 
beyond dispute. It is difficult to locate satisfactorily a river, 
characterised by such an epithet (Ganginika = a dried river-bed), 7 

l Ep. Ind., Vol XII. pp. 73-76. * Ibid, p. 78. 

' Ep. Ind., XIX, pp 118, 121. 

Last verse in the Nidhanpur plate, edited in Ep. Ind., XII, p. 76. 

Ep Ind., IV, p. 249 

Ep. Ind., XIX, p 117, n. 3. 

Ep. Ind. XIX, p. 287. “Gam and Gangina are common terrps in ^Western Bengal 

Iried-up tiv. er bed or ft small river,' ’ 
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from existing conditions merely, for what may at present 
be a dried-up watercourse may not have been so in such a 
remote period of time. Added to this is the fact that rivers 
are known to have frequently changed their courses in the 
past, a process which* has not yet ceased to operate. Thirdly, 
in view of the evidence brought forward by R. D. Banerjee, 
bearing on the identification of Audumvarika Vishaya, it may 
be necessary to observe certain limits in the matter of deciding 
the geographical questions connected with this copper-plate 
grant. 

It appears from the Saktipur grant 1 of Lakshmanasena 
(latter part of the 12th century) that the Mora used to flow in 
the territory of Uttara Radha (northern Radha). The Mor 2 
which may be esteemed as one of the chief rivers of the modern 
district of Blrbhum is also known by the name Morakhi or its 
Sanskrit equivalent Mayurakshl. It enters the Bfrbhum district 
from the Santal Parganas on the west and follows a course right 
through the centre towards the east, joining the Dwarka which 
mingles its water with the Bhaglrathi in the Murshidabad 
district.® The reference to the Mora in connection with Uttara- 
Radha is a sure hint that the places mentioned in the grant as 
situated to the south of that river are to be looked for in either 
of these districts, or partly in one and partly in the other. It 
is necessary at the outset to ascertain the position of the 
Kaftka grama- bhukti in relation to Ultara-Radha, as indicated in 
this copper-plate grant, for this seems to be a vital question in 
determining the limits of Radha as they stood during .Lakshmana- 
sena’s reign, and also whether there was a fresh territorial 
readjustment, so far as this region is concerned, some time 

> 

1 Rames Vasu, 8PP, B.S. 1339, Vol. XXXVIL Pt. IV, pp. 216-226, and plates i 
Dhirendra Chandra Ganguly, Ep. Ind lf Vol. XXr, Pt. V, pp. 211-219, with plate facing, 
p. 212. 

a DG. (Blrbbum^pp. 4-5. 

3 Ep. Ind., XXI, pp. 213-14. ‘I he Dakshiya-Vithi of Uttara-Ra^ha' (p. 212) is in- 
accurate and misleading. 
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between the 11th year of Vallalasena’s reign when his Naihati grant 
was issued, and the 6th year of Lakshmanasena’s government, 
when the Saktipur grant was engraved. It has been already 
noticed that in the Naihati grant Uttara-Ra<}ha figures as a 
mandala situated in the Vardhamftna-bhukti . But the Saktipur 
grant, as interpreted by Dr. D. C. Ganguly, and Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit, 1 shows that in the 6th year of Lakshmanasena’s reign 
Uttara-R&dha was comprised in the southern subdivision 
(Dalcshina-vithi) of the Kaiikagrama-bhukti . It has, therefore, 
been concluded that the Kaiikagrama-bhukti 'seems (o have 
taken over the Northern Radha tract from V ardhamana-bhukti . ’ 
The existence of the latter bhukti continued at least up to the 
2nd year of Lakshmanasena’s reign as is evidenced by the 
Govindapur grant, but it is suggested that with the creation of 
the KaAkagrama- bhukti, the older division was organised 
so as to exclude the northern part of Radha and include 
only its southern portion (Dakshina-Rddha) . This is only a 
guess, for no record is available shewing such exclusive connec- 
tion between Dakshina-'Radha and the Vardhamana-bhukti. The 
basis of all such inferences can be easily called into question. 
The statement of boundaries in respect of a few villages, contained 
in the grant, begins in the following manner : — Sri-Madhugiri- 
mandal=avachchhinna-Kumbhlnagara-pratibaddhah Kankagrama- 
bhukty = antahpdti-Dakshina-vUhydm*‘Ullara-Rd<}hdyam Kumara- 
pura-cliaturake — 11.26-27. There is little evidence in the text 
to suggest that the whole of Uttara-Racjha was comprised in the 
southern .subdivision of the Kahkagrama-bbukti. 2 The passage 
means that the villages, to which it refers, were connected with 
Kumbhlnagara as separated from the Madhugiri-mandala, and 
that they were situated in the dakshina-vithi or southern 
subdivision of the Kahkagrama-bhukti, in Uttara-Ra<Jha, in 
Kumarapura-chaturaka. The view that the KahkagrSma-bhukti 

1 Ibii. Editorial note, p. 214. 

1 N. K Bhattasali'a observations, SPP., It.S 1089, Vol XXXIX, Pt, II, p. 94 ; JRA6 , 
1985, p. 93. 
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was formed by separating northern Radha from the Vardhamana- 
bhukti must be discounted, for the Saktipur grant does not refer 
to Uttara-Radha as a mandala. Uttara-Radha-mantfaZa should 
not be taken as conterminous with Uttara-Radha, although it 
seems quite clear that the* centre of Uttara-Radha lay in the 
Vardbamana-bhukti, for here existed a subdivision called after 
this name — a name which represented the territory as a whole. 
Until further light is available, it may be permissible to accept 
K. N. Dikshit’s suggestion, 1 that ‘Kankagrama from which the 
bhukti took its name ’ is probably represented by the modern 
Kankjol (24°48' N. Lat. 87°48' E. Long.). According to 
Cunningham 2 3 * * * the district of Rajmahal was originally called 
Kankjol ‘which was once the headquarters of an extensive 
province, including the whole of the present district of Rajmahal 
and a large tract of country which is now on the east of the 
Ganges, but which in former days was on its west bank.’ It is 
situated ‘on a jutting point of the old high bank of the Ganges, just 
16 miles to the south of Rajmahal and the same distance to the 
south-west of Gaur.’ Cunningham adds that ‘ the province in 
which it was situated was called Rarh or Radha ’ and that ‘ part 
of the Trans-Gangetic Kankjol is in the Purniya district, and 
part in the Malda district.’ Considering the geographical, 
position of Kankjol, it may not appear unlikely that the new 
bhukti of Kaftkagrama 8 whose existence is not reported by any 
earlier source was formed out of a combination of certain portions 
of Riidha and Paundravardhana-bhukti to meet some military or 
administrative exigency. Its situation at a strategic point on the 
western frontier of Bengal, particularly its proximity to Gaur, may 


l Ep. Ind., XXT, p. 214. 

* CASK., Vol. XV, p. 37 ; AG I., p. 548. The name is given as Gungjook in Gladwyn's 
translation of the Ayeen Akbery, 1800, II, 178. 

3 N. K Bhattasali thinks that the name after all may not have been as it appears in 

the inscription; and that it may turn out to be a mistake for ' Vardhamana/ See 8PP., 

op. ctt. a p. 86. But as the grt-nt definitely and clearly reads ‘Kankagrama,’ there is no 

meaning in such speculation. 
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have convinced the Sena king of the necessity of cutting excess- 
ively large divisions into moderate proportions, which could be 
managed with greater ease and efficiency both in regard to inter- 
nal administration and defence against external enemies. As to the 
Madhugiri-mandala , Dikshit suggests that it corresponded to the 
region where stands the hill Mahuaga<Jhi, 22 miles to the south- 
* west of KSnkjol, and 20 miles to the north-west of Kumhira, in 
the Eampurhat P.S. of the Birbhum district, which is taken as 
identical with Kumbhinagara of the grant. If the identification 
of Kahkagrama with Kankjol is acceptable for the present, the 
other identification too may be regarded as probable, for not only 
do the older names and their supposed modern representatives bear 
some undoubted phonetic affinity but their proximity to Kankjol 
also is a point that cannot be ignored. 

We may now pass on to a detailed study of the patakas in 
which were situated lands, the grant of which is the subject- 
matter of this record. Altogether five patakas are mentioned in 
this connection, viz., Varahakona, Vallihita, Nima, Raghava- 
hatta, and Vijaharapura including Damaravada. 1 The first four 
of these formed a sort of group by reason of their contiguity to 
one another if not for any other cause, as will be evident from 
the fact that the same boundaries are given for them taken 
together. On the east of this group of four ( chaturaka ) lay the 
adjoining land of Malikupda with AparS-jolI ( purvve Apara-joll- 
sameta-Malikunda-parisara-bhuh),on the south the land of Bhagadl- 
khaflda in Brahmasthala (dakshine Brahmasthaliya-Bhagadi- 
khanda-kshetram) , on the west the cattle-track of AchchhamS, 
(pa§c>. Ichchhama-gopathaff), and on the north the river Mora 
(uttare Mora-nadi-simd). The boundaries of Vijaharapura were 
Langala-joll on the west, the cattle-track of Parajana on the 
horth, Vipravaddha-joll on the south and Ch5kuliya-joII on the 
east (11. 31-33). As regards Kumar apura (-chaturaka), which 


1 Ep. Ind M op. ctt., p. 218, There are some inaccuracies in the reading as regards these 
names in SPP., 1837 f p. 223 The name of the river itself is read here to be Mocha. 
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included all the abovementioned patakas, it has been proposed 
to identify it with a place of this name under P. S. Maureswar, 
about 3^ miles north of the Mor. According to Ganguly 
Varahakonft is the same as Barkupija under P. S. Suri, about £ 
mile north of the Mor, and 4 miles from Sainthia railway station 
of the E. I. R. Loop line. N. K. Bhattasali 1 identifies it 
with Baran, and Nima and Vallihita with the modern villages 
Nima and Baluti under P. S. Maureswar, to the north of the Mor, 
4 miles north-east from Sainthia and miles west of Kumara- 
pura. According to Dikshit 2 Varahakona should be identified 
with Barkona, ‘ a well-known ancient locality... close to Panch- 
thupi in the Kandi Subdivision of the MurshidabSd district.’ 
The identification is supported by its proposer not only on the 
ground that the two names sound very much alike, but also 
because Nima and Baluti are found to exist in the neighbour- 
hood of Barkona. It has been already noted that the river Mor 
does not exhaust itself in the Birbhum district. It penetrates 
into the Murshidabid district where it drags on its course up to 
a certain point in the Kandi subdivision, running both to the 
north and south of Panchthupi. If Kumarapura is to be located 
in Birbhum, and some of the patakas lying within its juris- 
diction to be assigned to Murshidabad, it is difficult to see how 
this intimate connection could be maintained between ^widely 
separated areas, unless it is presumed that the subdivision which 
was only a part of the dakshina vlthi was considerably extensive 
in size. As regards the identifications proposed by Ganguly and 
Bhattasali, these may be objected to on the ground that the 
present villages of Nima, Barkunda, Baran and Baluti, to which 
they point, are situated to the north of the Mor, while the 
pStakas with which these have been sought to be identified, lay, 
according to the Saktipur grant, to the south of that riverj* 
They have attempted to minimise the force of this objection by 
emphasising the unsteady and restless course of the MayQrakshT, 
and by suggesting that the dried-up bed of the river Kapa 


1 JRAS, 1995, pp. 96-97. 


> Ep. Ind., XXI, p. 914 
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running to the north of Nima and Baluti marks in fact fin 
older position of the Mor as it stood at the time of the Saktipur 
grant, from which it must have deviated towards the south in 
later times. It will, however, strike every body that the river 
in changing its direction from the north to the south look 
particular care in saving these villages from its ravages. With 
• the decay and desertion of old villages, due to various causes, 
new settlements are often formed in the neighbourhood and 
named after those vanished centres of human life ahd activity. 
Thus some of these patakas which flourished at the time of the 
Saktipur grant may have actually lost their importance and 
passed into obscurity in a subsequent age, but their names which 
were not forgotten may have been given to new villages spring- 
ing up in the neighbourhood. 1 

On the evidence already discussed it is possible to venture 
an approximate definition of the territorial limits of Radha 
in the period preceding the Muhammadan conquest of Bengal. 
The eastern part of Midnapore certainly belong to this territory 
(c/. Dasakumaracharita). The portion lying to the south of 
the Kansai (c/. Raghqvamsa) was allied to Utkala (Orissa). In 
the 11th century Dantan in the west was beyond the limits 
of^ the two subdivisions of Radha ( cf . Tirumalai inscription). 
The district of Burdwan was part and parcel of Radha. In the 
12th century the bhukti of Vardhamana was large enough to 
include portions of northern Radha as forming an administrative 
unit of the type of a mandala ( cf . the Naihati Grant). In 
the 10th century, as the Irda copper-plate shows, this bhukti 
included tlie Dandabhukti-mandala which soon after seems 
to have separated itself from the former, since it is mentioned 
without being specified as a maridala as a chiefsbip distinct from 
the northern and southern Radha in the Tirumalai inscription. 
The political importance acquired by it appears to have been 

1 The identifications of Acbchharaa (a cattle-track) with Ammo (a village) and'Vijahara- 
pura with Bahar, do not seem to be well-supported. See J. R.A 1935,^ p. 97. There may 
be some sense in identifying Parajapa with Pulijana. 

10 
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preserved as late as the time of Rfimapala (latter part of the 11th 
and the earlier part of the 12th century). The Irda copper- 
plate records the gift of a village called ChhattivannS (Sanskrit- 
Saptaparpa, Bengali-Chhatim) Kantisarbmftshi and Vft(Bft)- 
dakhapda (prativaddha — l. 1 * 3 Mr. N. G. Majumdar in his editor- 
ial note, assuming that there was probably a lesser Chhativanna 
as well, identifies the village with the modern ChhfttnS in the 
Bankura district or with Ohhatina on the Subariiarekha, between 
Belyabera and Nayabashan. On a consideration of all the 
available data regarding the position of Dapdabhukti, it may 
appear very likely that the Varddhamana-bhukti at the time, 
to which the Irda plate is to be assigned, comprised at least “ the 
southern and south-western portion of the Midnapur District, 
including the lower reaches of the Suvarparekha river, if not a 
portion of the Balasore District itself. ’ ’ Some of the places named 
in the Naihati and the Govindapur plates have been traced in the 
Howrah and Hooghly districts. The Prabodhachandrodaya Nataka 
byKrshpa Mis'ra (11th century) speaks of the city of BhuriiSrehthi- 
ka, as situated in Rad ha ( Radha tato Bhuridreshthika-namadhama 
paramath tatrottamo nak pita ).® It w$s a famous centre of 
culture in early mediaeval times. A commentary on the VaiSeshika 
system of Brahminical philosophy was written at this place in 

n ' 

991 A.D. 8 Its modern name is Bhursut, 4 a village on the right 
bank of the Damodar river in the district of Hooghly. The 
capital of L5]a, Simhapura, mentioned in the Ceylonese literature. 


1 Ep. Ind., XXII, pp. 154, 155. According to the DeSavalivivriti (DOSM., IV, p. 49) 

Tamluk included a place called Vft<Jagr§ma. 

3 ABB. ed., Act II, p. 49. 

3 In the Vakratentali Charter of Mababliavagupta I, mention is to be found of an 
immigrant from Biiijhfi-phamballikaodara. p e e Ep. Ind , XI, 94. This is taken b> B. C. 
Mazamdar as corresponding to Berhakhol or Rair&kbol, a feudatory state near E^pur 
in Orissa, the village Kairakhol being 45 miles from Sonpur. Ibid, pp. 101, 102, 201. 
According to B. D. Banerjee the first element in the compound shows that the place was 
situated in RatJbA. See his History of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 206. The mention of B&dba in the 
Charter is significant; even if the identification as proposed by Mazumdar is to be accepted, 
it will be possible to hold* that the place was once within the sphere of Bft^hft's influence. 

4 The famous Bengali poet Bharata Chandra Bftya (18tb century) was the son of 
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has been sought to be identified with modern Singur 1 on the 
Tarakeswar Branch of the E. .1. Ry., about 10 miles from 

a 

TSrakeswar in the Hooghly district. The value of this identi- 
fication is doubtful, firstly, because there is a divergence of 
opinion among scholars as to the probability of this L&la 
country having corresponded to Rfidha, and secondly, 
because the name Simhapura is by no means a safe guide 
by itself in the solution of the problem. Tfysre seem to 
have been several places of this name in ancient times. The 
Lakkha Mandal inscription 8 refers to a Sifighapura which may 
have beeen identical with the one mentioned by Hiuen-tsang 
(Seng-ha-pu-lo= Simhapura), a dependency of Kashmir, and 
identified with Ketas, situated on the north of the Salt Range. 
Tn the Brihatsamhita there is a reference to the people of Simha- 
pura (Simhapuraka, V, 42). The Belava copper-plate (11th 
century) of the Yadava king Bhojavarman preserves the memory 
of a Simhapura, the identification of which is a disputed problem. 
The Komarti plate of Chandavarman and the Brihatproshtha 
grant of Umavarman mention a Simhapura which is perhaps 
to be identified with {lie modern Singupuram between Chicacole 
and Narasannapeta. 3 From the foregoing discussion we may 

Narendra Raya, Zemindar of Bhursut, who later lost bis estate owing to some intrigue. 
The autobiographical portion of his Aanadn-mangala contains the following verse : 

Bhuridite bhupati Narendra-Raya-suta 
Krishpachandra pade rave haye rajya-chyuta. 

See £nnada-matigala (S. 1769-1847 A. D.)» P- 300. Dr D. C Sen kindly informs me that this 
place is also mentioned m his earliest work— Satya Pfrer Katha. The name is spelt aeBhosat 
in Jarrett, II, p. 140. 

1 JASB., N.8., Vol. V, p. 605, If the Ceylonese La[a is 3 Lata, Simhapura is suggest- 
ed by some to be identified with Sihor (21° 43' N. and 72 s E.) in Bhavanagar State, S. K. 
Chatterjee, HODBD., p. 72, n. 1 ; (Kathiiwar).— Ep. Ind., XI, p. 110; JBRAS., X, p. 79. 

3 Ep Ind., Vol. I, p. 12. 

9 Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 143 ; XII, p. 4 ; The Buddhist Chronicle, Mahavaihsa, Chapter 
59, vs. 29, 56, mentions that three relatives of Tilakasundarf, queen of Vijayab&bu I (1054- 
1103 A. D.j came to Ceylon, from Sihapora in KaliAga. See JRAS., 1913, pp. 519 if. 
Singupuram mentioned above is spelt as Singapuram in Sewell's list of Antiquities, Vol. I, 
p. 9. This is probably the place to which reference is made in a Ceylonese inscription of 
NI4£afika-Malla as Sidihapura in the country of Ealifiga . See E)>. Zeylanica, Vol. II, 115, 
The Tamil work Manimekhalai mentions Siihbapara 11 in the fertile eoantry of Kaliflga." 
See Krishnasw’ami Aiyangar, Manimekhalai m its Historical Setting, Luzao & Co., p. 187. 
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arrive at the conclusion that Suhma or Radha undoubtedly com- 
prised Howrah, Hooghly, 1 Burdwan and the northern and eastern 
portions of Midnapore and Birbhum. Did it include also the 
whole of Murshidabad and Bankura ? It has been already seen 
that some of the villages stated to have been included in the 
Vardhamana-bhukti in the 12th century are to be located in the 
modern Murshidabad district. The brief inscription on the 
Susuni& rock in the Bankura district (4th century) makes 
mention of a place called Pushkaraija. H. P. Sastri’s proposal 2 3 
to identify it with Pokharan on the borders of Jodhpur and 
Jaisalmir States in Rajputana has been convincingly shown 
to be unacceptable by K. N. Dikshit u who has discovered its 
modern representative in the village Pokharan, only 25 miles 
to the north-east of Susunia, on the south bank of the Damodar 
where various interesting antiquities are to be found. A centre 
of considerable political interest developed as is shewn by this 
record, in the first half of the 4th century A.D., in the Bankura 
district, which, though not mentioned in the inscription itself, 
must have formed an important part of ancient Suhmas 
Dhoyika, a poet of the 12th century/ speaks of Suhma as 
situated on the Ganges. 4 Suhma in his time (or Radha, cf. 
Nilakantha), therefore, may have contained all the "present 
districts of western Bengal, for ought we know. According to 
the Jaina evidence, to which the testimony of a Bengal inscrip- 
tion as late as the 12th century bears some similarity, a part 
of this tract of country was sparsely inhabited, arid, pathless and 
devoid of water-supply. This may refer to the western part of 
Radha, the outlying forests of Bengal, once connected with the^ 

1 In the Bengal Asiatic Society, MS No. 3099 of Jaganinohan Pamjita (dated ^1746- 
1824 A. D.) reference is to be found to Manata-de£a in Radha (Radliade£eshu) on leaf, 44A. 
H. P. flaatri holds that this corresponds to the Hooghly district where there is a famous 
village called M&nada. See S&strT, DC8M., 1923, Vol. IV, pp. 51-52. 

* Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 317. 

3 A SI, , 1927*28, pp. 188-89. D. R. Bhandarkar (IHQ, 1925, p. 255) attempts a philo- 
logical equation between PushkaraQa and Bakkuram, taking the latter to represent Bankura. 

4 JASB., N.S., I, p. 57. 
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Jharkhand, which included the eastern portions of the Santal 
Parganas and the Chota Nagpur division of the Province of 
Bihar. The boundary that separated Uttara-Ra<Jha from 
Dakshiflia-Ra(Jha was probably the river DSmodar, which 
formerly joined the Hooghly at Naya Sarai, thirty-nine miles 
above Iiatwa. Its old mouth is still marked by the Kansona 
Khal (from Karnasu varna ?). 

In the latter part of the 11th or the first quarter of the 12th 
century there were several chiefships situated in western Bengal. 
Their names have been recovered from the commentary on Sandhya- 
kara Nandi’s Ramacharita. These are Dapdabhukti (Datan 
in the Midnapore district), Apara-Mandara, Uchchhala, besides 
Kayafigala, which lay outside the present boundary of Bengal. 
Regarding the identification of Apara-Mandara, some interesting 
information is supplied by the rent-roll of Todar Mai, where 
the Sarkar Madaran covers “ a very long straggling strip of 
territory running from Birbhum in the north to the junction 
of the Hughly and Rupuarayan rivers in the south,” consisting 
of portions of Birbhum, Baukura, Midnapore and Hooghly. 1 
Haveli Madaran 2 (J&hanabad), which was comprised in this 
Sarkar, was near Gfoghat (Arambagh Subdivision), five miles 
west of the Dwarakeswar river, and is popularly known 
as Bhitargarh Mandaran. The western portion of the Sarkar 
Madaran may have roughly corresponded to the Apara- 
Mandara state. The principality of Uchchhala may have 
been connected with Ujhimal in Birbhum. But if the identifica- 
tion is due to similarity of names, there are other places which 
may claim to represent it on the same ground. The parganah 

1 JBAS , 1896, p. 105. Blochraann’s Geographical and Historical Notes on ttie 
Burdwan and Presidency Divisions of Lower Bengal in W W. Hunter’s Statistical Account 
of Bengal, Vol. I, p 368. Blochmann describes the Sarkar Madaran as extending 11 in a large 
semicircle from Nagar in Birbhum, over Ranlganj, JahSoabad, Western Hugli, and Howrah, 
to Chitw& in Midnapur, and Mandalghat in Howrah, and Mahisbadal in Hijili, thus form- 
ing the south-west frontier of Bengal in 1582. # t 

* JBAS., 1896, p. 106, Places of Historical Interest in Hughly District; Bengal, 
Past and Present, Vol. II, pp. 294-297 ; Proc. A8B. 1870, pp. 115.19. 
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of Ajhialghati, Ujial Khali, belonged to the Sarkar Audambar, 1 
alias TaAda, and extended alongside the right bank of the 
river Ganges southwards from the point where the Purniah 
(Purnea) sarkar ended to the city of Murshidabad, including 
a considerable part of Birbhum. Kayaftgala is modern Kajangal, 
near Rajmahal, formerly called Ag Mahal, 2 * which was included 
in the Bengal $ubah, according to the rent roll of Todar Mai, 
but is now apart of Bihar. This place was visited by Hiuen-tsang 
(Ka-chu-wen-k’i-lo) and in his time corresponded to the Rajmabal 
district. 8 In the days of Akbar western Bengal included in 
Subah Bangalah was distributed into several units, each called 
a sarkar, viz., Purniah, Audambar, Sharifabad, Sulaimanabad, 
Satgaon and Madaran. 4 * The Sarkar Satgaon was principally 
composed of places situated to the east of the Hooghly river in 
the present districts of the 24-Parganas and Nadia. 


I JRAS., 1896, p. 93. 

* JA8B., 1873, p. 218. 

7 Watters, Vol. II, pp. 182-84. 

4 JRAS., 1696, pp. 90-10G. JASB , 1873, Pt. II, pp. 217-20; Statistical Accouut of 

Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 800-70, 378. ‘ 
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Kasiebn Bkngai. (Including Part of Southern Bkngal) 

Traditiona, Cbineae accounts sod literary sources— VnAga as connected wiln Timralipla, 
Sainstata, Harikela.etc — Data in the Delhi Fron IMIar-inacript'on of Chatidravarmpn, 
the inscription of Kantideva, the Aahrafpur plates, tie grai.ts of the Penas, 
Chandrae and Vsrmsns, etc - -The relation betne* n VjaghratatT and BagGi 


Vohga, Harihela, Somatata. 

The earliest reference to Yahga is to be found, as we have 
seen in the first chapter, in the Aitareja Arnnyaka (II. 1, 1)’ 
followed by its mention in the legal treatises of the Yedic schools. 
In the conventional list of the t sixteen mahti janapadnn, given in the 
Buddhist literature, the Ahgiittara-Nikaya 1 2 3 makes mention of 
Y; liga only once, and that in place of Yatsa, which seems 
to ho the name iDtended in this connection. 11 References to 
Yahga may be traced in the names of two Buddhist elders, 

Tpascna Yaiigantaputta 4 * 6 (son of Vahganta or the end .or frontier 
of Yahga) and Yangisa. s They were persons of considerable 

distinction and are said to have been contemporaries of Buddha. 
The Ceylonese Chronicles refer to Yahga in the story of Vijaya’s 
landing in the island of Ceylon. It is probable that several 

centuries before the Christian era Yahga began to take 

an active interest in colonising enterprises abioad. The 
traditional foundation of a kingdom in Annam in the 

1 Kuib, A ^ , pp. 101, ‘200. (Vayaiim Vart^avaifadliafi-Cheruptdal;.) 

1 Pt 1, p. 213— PT9. IVMflgftuaiii). 

3 Ibid, Til, LXX. 17. 

* /bid, 1. XIV. 3; Milindap. VI. 24; SBE , Vol 36, Part IT, p. 270; Advaghoaba, 

Buddhttcharita , XVII. 8. 

6 v AN , I. XIV, 3; also the Vafiglsasutta of the Chullavajrga, &BE., Vol 10, Part II, 
pp 57-60; Milmdap. VTT, 3, 42; SBE., Vol. 36, Part II, p. 322 

+ 843B 
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7th century B.C., by a hero calJed Lak-lang 1 2 * who came from 
Vnnlang, is regarded by some scholars as a landmark in 
the history of the colonial expansion of Vanga. The dynasty 
established by Lak-lang lasted till the 3rd century A.J). 
Patafijali, the author of the Mahabhashya, illustrates a sutra 
of Panini by making a reference to the Vangas and their 
country. 1 The ArthasSstra of Kautilya in a chapter dealing 
with the testing and classification of gems and various other 
articles to be admitted into the royal treasury {Kosa-prave&ya- 
ratna-paribsha) mentions the white and soft fabric manufactured 
in Vanga ( Vangakarh teetam snigdham dukulam) and declares 
that the cotton fabrics of Mathura, Kalifiga, KaSi, Vanga, Yatsa 
and Mahisha to be of the best quality (...Vdngakam...kdrpdsi- 
kam dreshtham ). !1 

The Puranas 4 * * speak of the Yangas as allied to the Angas, 
Sulnnas, Pundras and Kalingas. The Yangas, therefore, lived 
as neighbours of these tribes in the eastern part of India. 
Tamralipta (modern Tamluk in the Midnapore district) was in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Vanga. The Pandava chief 
in the course of his eastern conquests is sefid to have directly 
ptoceeded to the kingdom of Tamralipta from Vanga. * Accord- 
ing to the Jaina Upahga, Prajnapana,® which we hayg, already- 
quoted on several occasions, Tamralipta once belonged to the 
Yangas. But in the 6th century A.D., the city of Tamralipta 
was regarded as situated in the territory of the Suhmas. 
According to the story of Raghu’s digvijaya , 7 as given in the 
Raghuvamda., the hero came to the Vanga country after c having 

1 PravasI, Bhadra, 1328, pp. 632-33, 175 ; Navya Bb&rata, Karttika, 1317, p. 43*2 ; 
Col. Ueriui, Researches on Ttolemy, pp. 339-340. Ships used to congregate in Variga accord- 
ieg to the Milindap. See SRti, 36, Part TT, p. 969. 

1 Kielhoro y II, p, 282. 

2 Artha&stra, II, XI. 

« MKP.,p 326, n. 

2 Mbht., Sabbft, XXX. 

• Ind. Ant., 1891, pp. 373 76 

7 IV. fc 8fl. lVafigftD = otkbftya tarasa netft Dau-sldhan^odyatan I mchakbitt* jaya- 

Ha Bobbin GaAgi-arotontareahu sab ) 
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conquered the kingdom of the Suhmas. In this land were to be 
found islets scattered in the streams of the Ganges, where the 
people fought in their boats. VaAga’s position was thus on the 
eastern side of the Hooghly branch of the Bhagirathi, the 
Suhmas living on the other side. From the short but significant 
description of the VaAga country, contained in the Raghuvam6a, 
'--it can be inferred that the poet referred to the yet undeveloped 
territory on the southern coast of Bengal, corresponding 
to a considerable pirt of the extensive area now known as 
the Sundarbans. The earliqst epigraphical references to VaAga 1 
are to be found in the second apsidal temple inscription (F.) at 
Nagarjunikonda (3rd century) and the Delhi Iron Pillar-inscrip- 
tion of Chandra(?) of about 400 A.D ( Vangeshu , 1. 1). In the 
former record VaAga is mentioned as having been converted to 
Buddhism by monks hailing from Tambapamna or Ceylon. In 
the Bfihatsamhita 2 and the Markandeya Puraija the position 
assigned to Vanga is in the south-east. In the latter work 8 it 

» CII , Vol. Ill, p. 141 ; Ep. Ind , XX, pp. 22-23. 

* XIV, 8; mia ref V. 72,73, 79; IX. 10; X 14 ; XVr. 1 ; XVII. 18, 23 ; XXXII. 
15 ; ‘VaAgara,’ a variant of Van^a, ibid, XI, 60. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar reads 1 Samvamglyanara ' in the Mauryan BrahraT jnacr. 
from Mahasthfin (in the Bogra district, North Bengal), which is evidently to be derived 
from 1 VaAga.' As the question of the earliest inscriptional reference to VaAga is 
involved in the matter, it is necessary to examine in detail the. grounds on which this 
reading and its interpretation have been defended. The reading in 1 1 of the tost is 
'Savagly(a)nam * and that in 1. 3 ' Samvagiyanam.’ It is held that none of these is the 
correct form and that an anusvara is to be inserted after ‘ va 1 in 1. 31, on the supposition that 
the expression intended is Bainvarnglyanam This is justified by referring to * Pudana- 
galate ' in 1. 2, where a similar omission of an anusvara is to be noticed between 1 Pu ' 
and 1 da,' there being no doubt that it stands for Pumdanagilate. But this analogy has 
no force until it is definitely known that the expression is what the learned scholar suggests. 
This is, however, an altogether new word not fouud elsewhere. Thug the proposed reading 
is based on an assumption, while in the case of the other expression there is nothing to 
assume Bince Pugdra is known from numerous sources. The reading thus obtained is next 
•shown to be a formation'similar to * Samvajji.' In explaining this, reference is made to 
Hiuen-tsang's ^account of Fu-li-chih (Vri]]i), supplemented by the commentator's note 
on it, saying that the North people oalled it Sam-fa-chih (•S.nhvujji) country. In connection 
with this subject Beal observes that ‘ the country of the Vrijjis or Sam vpjjis. t e., united 
Vpjjis, was that of the confederated eight tribes oalled the Vpijis or Vajjis, one of which, 
vtz., that of the Lichchbavis dwelt 1st Vaifiali.' Regarding Ahe proposal of treating 
Bamvaihglyao&m 1 *as a case analogous to 1 Samvajji,' it ia important not to 

li 
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has been classed with such territories as Kalinga (extending up to 
Ganjam or Vizagapatam in the Madras Presidency) and KoSala 

overlook that although the form ‘ Samvajji * or 1 Samvrijji ' is not available from aoy 
Indian source, it is well known that the Vajjian confederacy has a history recorded m many 
Indian texts, while nothing is known from any source whatsoever about the 1 SamvimgTya ’ 
confederacy except what is sought to be inferred from this fragmentary inH:r from 
Mah&sthan alone. This assumed 'analogy between 1 Samvajji ' and 1 Samvamglya ’ 
leads to the theory that some confederate clans in East Bengal were similarly conglomerated 
under the collective term of 1 Samvamgiyas.' Of these clans, it is further stated that the 
1 most prominent ' 1 at the beginning * was the Vafigiyas. This implies that there were 
other clans besides the VaAgiyas whom Dr. Bhandarkar clearly regards as identic 1 1 with 
the VaAgas. No suggestion is made as to who these were. What is meant by * at the 
beginning ’ is also left unexplained. What happened to this confederacy after the period 
represented by the Mahasth&n insc. ? Who took up the primacy enjoyed by the Vanglyas ? 
The tribe that is known to us from various sources including probably the Ait Brah 
is throughout called Vanga. The MP. has 1 Vangeya* ' This is proposed to be coriected, 
to f VaAgiya * for it occurs in the Wahasth&n inacr 1 whioh is earlier than any of these 
' Puranas.' But it cannot be ignored that the same Purana also mentions the Pravangas 
Dr. Bhandarkar takes them to have been connected with the Samvamgiyas. In that case 
it would have been consistent to suggest that the correct form was not Pravang.i ns gnen 
in the MP. f but Pravapgiya. 

It is "further concluded that the Tundras also belonged to this confederacy and its 
capital was Pundranagara referred to in the inscr. In other words the confederacy practi- 
cally represented a completion of intertribal and political unity of Bengal in the 3 d or 2nd 
century B.G. This is indeed a very bold conjecture to make when the evidc ice n si 
meagre. 

The insc. concerns itself with the distribution of relief in times of famine, when 
measures for helping the distressed people were to be taken with all possible rapidity and 
promptitude Could it be possible to serve the needs of this vast confederacy from Pundra- 
nagara which is alone mentioned ? According to the translation given by Dr. Bhandarkar 
it will appear that paddy 1 was granted to the Samvamgiyas 1 1 from Pundranugara/ for 
no other centre for the storage and despatch of articles of relief is mentioned. Presuma- 
bly as the distribution of relief amongHt people living in widely separated areas from a 
single centre is beset with obvious difficulties, he takes the Samvamgiyas in the present case 
as those ‘who were settled in or about the town.* Having already indicated the comprehensive 
character of the Samvamglya organisation he is now forced to interpret this particular 
reference to it in a most limited sense Although Pundranagara was the capiLal of the 
confederacy, not even all the people living in it belonged to the organisation. Who weie then 
the other people in the town, who had not joinsd the Samvanglya confederacy and it 
is implied, were excluded from the benefit of the relief measures mentioned in the inscr ? * 

Thus the position taken up by Bhandarkar is far from clear. Probably the expression 
1 Savagiy(a)na± * in L. 1 has no geographical or tribal sense, referring on the other hand 
to those who dwelt within a specified portion of Pundranagara. B. M. Barua finds in the 
expression a reference to the Chhavaggiya of the Buddhist texts. See IHQ., Vol. 10, 1934, 
pp. 57-636. For thp Mah&sthAn inscr. ed. by D. B. Bhandarkar see Ep. Ind., XXI, Pt. 
II, p. 83 ft. also Ind. Ant., 1933, pp. 177-78. 
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(Chhattlsgarh), occupying the right forefoot of the tortoise, in which 
form India has been represented in this Purana. The situation 
thus ascribed to Vahga gives an accurate idea of its geographical 
position. It lay to the east of the Suhrna country ( cf . Kalidasa). 
It was, therefore, an eastern territory. As it was bordered by 
the Bay of Bengal, it was to be located in the south-east. A 
valuable datum regarding the eastern limit of Vahga is supplied 
by the lexicographer Hemachandra, who uses Vaftga and Hari- 
kela as synonymous terms in his AbhidhanachintSmapi. 1 Now, 
I-tsing, 2 the Chinese traveller of the latter half of the 7th 
century A.D., speaks of Harikela (O-li-ki-lo) as the eastern- 
most country of Eastern India. It marked in reality the 
easternmost limit of Bengal as was constituted in those days. 
Rajasekhara in his Karpuramaujarl refers to Harikeli. 8 The 
name Harikela is known from several other sources, chief of 
which is the Rampal copper-plate of Srlchandra (9th century). 
An earlier reference is available from the Chittagong inscription 
of Kantideva (8th century), where the name occurs in a slightly 
variant form : — Harikela (-mandala). 4 Prom the Rampal (in 
the Dacca district) grllnt of Srlchandra, it appears that Chandra- 
dvipa* was a part of Harikela ( Adharo Harikela-raja-kaku 
da-chchhatra-smitanam sriyain yaS = Ghandr = opapade va 
(ba,bhuva nripatir = dvlpe— 11. 9-10, v. 5). 6 Moreover, the 
grant was issued from Vikramapura whose location in 
East Bengal is supported by good reasons. Vikramapura is 

1 (IV. 23). 

* The Lift, Intro. XLI. 

3 Sten Konow and Lanman, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. IV, pp. 9, 227. 

4 D. C. Bhattacharya and J. N. Sikdar, Modern Review, Nov fl 1922, pp. 612-14; 
Pharatavarsha, 1332 B. S., Ashadha, pp. 42-3; IHQ., Vol. II, 321-23. 

• 5 It was one of the four Parganahs into which Sarkar Bakla was divided at the time 

of Todar Mai's settlement. Abul Fazl uses Bakla and Chandradvlpa as synonymous terms. 
See m (Bakargunj), by J C. Jack, Vol. XXXVI, p. 133; JRAS , 1896, p. 130; JASB., 
1873, p. 226. 

6 Ep Ind., Vol. XII, pp 136-142 An illustrated SK. Bud. Ms. (No. Add. 1643, A.D. 
1015) reads Hankella-dese Sila Lokgnatbab in introducing a miniature representation of 
Lokanatha, s. Bendall, CB3M., p. 151 ; Foucher, E^ude sur L'lconogfaphie Bouddhique 
de Unde, Vol. I, pp. 105, 200, n. 55. 
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known to have belonged to VaAga from the evidence of the 
Edilpur (in the Faridpur district) 1 and the Madanapatfa copper- 
plate 2 (in the Faridpur district) of Kesavasena and Vi^varupasena 
respectively ( Vange Vikramapura-bhage , 1. 47 — Edilpur ; 1. 42 — 
Madanapada). In another grant of the latter ruler 3 the inclusion 
of Vikramapura in VaAga seems to be implied (11. 42, 51 : — this 
copper-plate was recovered from the Dacca district). In the east 
the VaAga country was bounded by the kingdom of Kamarupa, 
which was limited in the south by the Lakshya river, separated 
from the Brahmaputra. 4 Thus portions of the present district 
of Mymensingh, which lie to the north of the Padma 
or Dacca river, were comprised in Kamardpa. The river 
Meghna, an estuary which lets into the Bay of Bengal the 
combined waters of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, as well as 
the main stream of the Brahmaputra, appears to have separated 
VaAga from Kamarupa in early times. According to the YoginI 
Tantra, the country lying to the east of the Brahmaputra was 
called Kamarupa. 5 Thus portions of northern and eastern 
Mymensingh (Serpur, Netrakona, Kishoraganj) were, strictly 
speaking, outside the limits of Bengal. In the course of time, 
however, Vanga may have included portions of Bengal lying to the 
east of the Brahmaputra, such as northern and easterns ’ftlymeu- 
singh, Comilla, Tippera, Noakhali, and probably also Chitta- 
gong, up to which the Bengal Subah of Akbar extended in the 
east. In the days of. Akbar, Sarkar Sonargaon, the eastern limit 
of which is not known, extended from the north of the Dacca 
district to the Pheni (Fenny) river and the large islands at the 
mouth of the Ganges, chiefly comprising portions of western 

1 JA8B. (N. 8.), Vol X, pp. 99-104. 2 JASB., 1896, Part I, pp. 6-15.^ 

3 I HQ., Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 77-8(3. 4 Martin, Eastern India, Vol. Ilf^>. 405 

3 K&marQpe mahipuj* sarva-siddhi-phala-prall I Nepalasya Kafichanadrim Brahma* 

piltrasya gaAgamam II Karitoyarh saraaSptyn yavad = DikkaravftsinI[ii I Uttarasyftm Kuftja. 

girilj Kara toy atfcu pa^clnine !l ffrthv£resh(ln DikshunadI purvasyam Girikanyake II Dak^hityc 
Brali naputrasyaj^akslyiy&h aingam =»av.idhi II — YoginT Tantra, ed. by Jiv&nanda Bhatta- 
charya, 1897, p. 63. For a reference to Vangaka in the work see p. 119. The affix 1 ka ' is 
not uncommon in the text. Of. for instance Prayagaka, p. 176. 
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Tippera and Noakhali. 1 2 It is to be noted in this connection 
that Raghunandana, the Bengal jurist of the 10th century, and 
the commentary JayamaOgala on Vatsyayana’s Kamasulra refer 
to VaiLga as a tract of country situated to the east of the 
Brahmaputra. 3 The southerly course of the Brahmaputra, 
starting from Rangpor (25'47° 89'49°E.) continues for about 148 
miles, under the name of Jamuna, through the plains of 
eastern Bengal as far as its junction with the Padma, the Dacca 
branch of the Ganges, at Goalundo (23'51° N. 89'46°E). The 
Jamuna seems to have been regarded as the western (more pro- 
perly the north-western) limit of Vanga, but to a certain extent 
the main stream of the Brahmaputra also appears to have been 
meant in the passages quoted above. Thus VaAga, which at 
one time included Tamralipta, is found to have comprised at least 
some part of the south of Bengal along the lower courses of the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra (Brihatsamhita), and gradually 
included practically the whole of eastern Bengal,* though the 
name was sometimes used in a restricted sense. The efforts of 
Va^ga towards expansion in the west may have resulted in the 
creation of “ Pravahga,” 4 * 6 as a similar movement in the south- 
eastern direction may have led to the appearance of UpavaOga, 
(Vanga Minor, according to Kern) which probably represented 
Noakhali and Chittagong ( = Buddhist Vanganta?), mentioned 
in the Brihatsamhita as a country in the south-east 
division. 3 In the course of time, however, Varga’s asso- 
ciation with the eastern districts of Bengal became much closer 
than its* original ties with places adjoining Radha or Suhma 
on the west. But the old tradition that the tract of country lying 

1 JASB., 1873, p. 216; XLIII, 82 ; JRAS , 1896, p. 132. 

2 Vafigo Lohityat pdmefla— Vatay. Sfltra, VI. 5. 25, p. 294, ed. by Dftmodara 
Gojvi ni; llagh inm lana -Tjin’iityat purvvafci^ VaAga’i. Vange SuvurQagrama'hy.ilj. quoted 

by Svarfipaohandra Raya in hia Suvarpagr&mer Itihas, 1891, p. 3, fn. pp. 3-6. 

2 Geographical Dictionary, p. 22. 

* MSP., p. 325, n “ Thoae’who are in front of the Vangjts,!.*., the AAgas ” (Pergite^. 

6 XIV 8.* 
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to the east of the Hooghly once belonged to Vaiiga (Vangala) 
still lives in the popular memory. Vahgala-desa, in the sense of 
eastern Bengal, has been used in the Tirumalai inscription of the 
first quarter of the 11th century. The expression ‘ Vangali ’ and 
‘ Vangala ’ were familiar to the early mediaeval poetry, of which 
specimens have been discovered by MM. H. P. Sastri from Nepal 
(iji Bhusu Vamgall bha-ili). 1 * In this connection notice may 
be taken of the Ablur Kanarese inscription [E] J which refers to 
Vaiiga and Vangala in the same verse, which has led some to 
use it as an evidence in support of their view that these 
originally represented two distinct portions of Bengal. 3 It is, 
however, not clear that any material difference has been indicated 
in the record which simply says that the Kalachurya prince 
Bijjala ‘ ground Vahga in a mill ’ and fought and killed ’ the king 
of Bamgala (11. 53-54). Secondly, the author’s treatment of the 
subject of Bijjula’s military expeditions and triumphs seem to be 
more imaginary than truthful. Besides, the text although 
assigned by Fleet to c. 1200 A.D., bears evidence of modifica- 
tion by a person other than its original author. The reference 
to a Vaiiga king (Yo Vahgardja-rajyaM-vUrdfma-sachioah suchih, 
11. G-7) in the Bhuvaneswar inscription of Bhatta Bhavadeva 4 
has been generally taken to apply to a ruler whose line was 
closely connected with eastern Bengal, making grants of 
lands from the victorious camp at Vikramapura in the Dacca 
district. 5 The Belava (in the Narayanaganj subdivision of the 
Dacca district) copper-plate 0 of Bhojavarman was issued from the 
same place. The references to Vaiiga available from .the Sena 
records, of which notice has already been taken, also tend to prove 

1 Cbarya-Charya-Vioilchaya in Bauddha-Gan-o-Doh&, ed. by H. P. Sastri, p. 73* 
(49.1). The text also mentions VaAga, s. p. 60 (39.2). 

* Ep. Ind., V, pp. 237-260 

3 Ray Chaudhnri, Antiquities, p. 189. 

4 Ep. Ind , Vol. VI, pp 203-07. On this, cf. Taylor, p 92 ; CASH, XV, pp 127-28. 

5 For a lost copper- pi ate grant of Hanvarman, see IB, p 168; MASB., Vol. V, 
pp. 97-98; VaAger Jajttya Itihas, Vol II, pp 216-217. 

• Ep Ind., Vol. XII, pp. 37-43. 
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that VaAga in the 12th century corresponded to eastern Bengal. 
Unfortunately, place-names of eastern Bengal, mentioned in these 
documents, cannot all be identified in a satisfactory manner. In the 
12th century Vafiga had two principal subdivisions, viz., Navya 
and Vikramapura. That Navya was a part of VaAga is made 
clear through a copper-plate grant of Visvarupasena 1 ( Vange 
Navye, 1. 42). The village Samasiddhi-pataka * was situated 
in this division (1. 42), with boundaries as follows : — Varaba- 
kunda (a spring or a well ?) on the south-west ; the religious 
endowment at Devahara on the east (purvve Devahara - 
deva-bhoga-sima , I. 42) ; the land, belonging to VaAgalavada (a 
village) in the south ; a river on the west ; the same river 
on the north. Devahara, occurring in this statement of 
boundaries, appears again in line 44 of the same inscription 
( Devahara-uitare ). Another village under the jurisdiction of Navya 
was Vinayatilaka (-grama), on the east of which lay the sea, on 
the south PranullibhQ (a village), on the west a dyke ( jangala - 
slma) and on the north it was bounded by its own limit ( uttare 6a- 
sana-slma, 1. 48). This part of eastern Bengal, extending up 
to the sea ( purvve Scunudra-sima) , seems to have enjoyed parti- 
cular facilities as a centre of navigation ( cf . Navya = navigable). 
It may have corresponded to the tract of country lying along 
the lower course of the Padma. It cannot be definitely stated if 
Madhukshirak (lit. honey and thickened milk) = avritti was a part 
of Navya. It has been separately mentioned in line 65 of this 
inscription (Navya-Madhukshiraka-Vaiiga-bhageshu). To this 
avritti belonged Navasarhgraha-chnturaka (a place where there 
was a stable for a new collection of elephants ?), in which 
was situated Ajikula-pStaka. As its boundaries were well 
known, the grant leaves them undefined ( yatha-prasiddha - 
'6va-slm = avachchhinna, 1.49). Besides Navya, Vikramapura 
which was at this time another subdivision of VaAga. 
It occupied an important place in the military annals of Bengal 

1 IHQ , Vol. II, 3936, pp. 84-86 

3 N. G. Majuthdar reads the name as Ramisiddhipilfaka. See IB., p. 146, also n. 1. 
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for a fairly long period. Grants were issued from Vikramapura 
by successive rulers. The four grants of Srlchandra (Rampal, 1 * 
Ked5rpur, a Dhulia 3 and Bdilpur 4 ) were all made from the victori- 
ous camp at Vikramapura (a capital town ?). Similarly, the two 
grants of Bhojavarman and Harivarman had Vikramapura for 
their place of issue. The fragmentary copper-plate inscription of 
SS.nalavarman 5 recently discovered from Vajrayogini, a vilhge 
in the Bikramapur Pargana of the Dacca district, appears to show 
that the grant recorded in it was also issued from the same centre. 
It may be added here that line 10 of this inscription contains an 
expression, which, as it is, should probably read yad-Vahga 
(derived from Vahga). All the grants of the Sena period, so far 
brought to light, with the exception of the Madhainagar copper- 
plate of Lakshraanasena 6 and the records of his sons Ke^ava and 
Visvarupa, were announced from this place. (The copper-plates 
of the Senas, issued from Vikramapura, are the Barrackpur grant 
of Vijayasena, 7 the Naihati grant of Vallalasena 8 * * * * * the Anulia,® 
Govindapur, Tarpandlghi 14 and Sundarban grants " of 
Lakshmanasena). According to the Edilpur copper-plate of 
Kesavasena (end of the 12th century A.D.)'l Talapada-pataka was 
situated in the Vikramapura-bhaga (1. 47). On its east was 
Satrakadvi village, on the south lay (the villages of ?) Saiikara- 
18 and Govindakeli (&dnkarapa£a-Govindakelino bhuh, 1. 48), 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol XII, pp. 130-142. » Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, pp 188-92. 

* IB , Appendices, pp. 165-166. 

4 Bp. Ind , Vol. XVII, pp 189-90; Dicca Review, 19L2, October. 

* N K Bhattasali, Bharatavarsfia, B. S. 1340, Karfctika, pp. 674-81 

« JASBmN. 8.), Vol. V, p. 47ff. 

7 Ep. Ind , Vol XV, pp. 279 8*3, Sihity t, Vol. XXXI (1321 B 8 ). pp 81. ff. 

« Ep Ind.. Vol XIV, pp. 166 63 

* JASB . Vol LXIX, Pt I, pp 6L-65; Aitihasika Ch tra, Vol. I, Pt. II, pp. 277-30 ). 

10 Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, pp. 6-10; Si’P., Vol. XVII, pp 135rf 

n Ram^ati Nyayarabna's Es*ay on Bengali Lang iage andJILiterature— Vlngah- 

Bhashl-o-Sahitya-Viahayakii Prastava, Third ed., App. Kha. ; IB. pp. 169-72 

i* JASB , N.S., Vol. X, p. 98ff. ; IB, p. 118 ff. - 

is There is a village of this name (believed to have been a place of some importance in 
the past), 8 miles to the 3. W. of the subdivisions! town of Habiganj in the Sylhet district 

s. A SB, 1928-29, p. 42, 
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on the west...Sabkaragr&ma, on the north of V&gullvittngada 
...mftnabhQh). The Madanapadi copper-plate of Vidvarupascna 
(Kesavasena’s brother) 1 mentions two villages belonging to the 
Vikramapura-bhaga, viz., Pinjokastl (modern Pinjari in the 
Kotalip&dS. Pargana of the Faridpur district, near Mad an a pad a, 

where the grant was found) and KandarpaSaAkara. The boundaries 
of the former village, as given in the grant, were the dyke 
of the village Athapaga {-grama-jangalabhuh, 1. 42) in the east, 
the village Varaylpada in the south, the village Unchdkasti in the 
west and the dyke of VirakattI (- jangala-slmd ) in the north. On the 
evidence of the Madanapada inscription, it may be concluded that 
the Vikramapura-bhaga comprised at least a part of the Faridpur 
district to the west of Dacca. In the new grant of ViSvarflpa- 
sena 2 3 * which is preserved in the Museum of the VaAgiya Sahitya 
Parishat, Laubanda-cbaturaka has been assigned to the same 
division, which included Defllahasti, with the river Rajahata 
running along the east and the west ( Nadl-pSrvva-pa^chime 
Rajahata sa eva, 1.51). Several other places mentioned in this 
grant, including an island, may have belonged to Vikramnpura. 
The island, the name* of which cannot be correctly read (Kanya- 
dvlpa, Kandradvlpa, Chandradvlpa : 1.56 ; 1.57), comprised 
Urachaturaka and Patiladivlka. A place called Ghagharakattl, 
lying to the east of Jayajahada, has been placed under Ura- 
chaturaka (1.56). In the concluding part of the grant these 
places have evidently been grouped under the Vikramakura-bhaga 
(11. 65-67). 

The geography of VaAga was intimately connected with 
that of Samatata 8 which is mentioned for the first time in the 
Allahabad Prasasti of Samudragupta as a border kingdom, 
grouped with Karttfipura (Katarpur in the Jalandhar district, - 
including Kumaun, Gbarwal and Robilkhand), KSmarQpa, 

1 JASB., 1896, Pt. I, p. 6 ff ; IB , 139 ff. 

* IHQ., Vol. II, No. I, pp. 77-84; IB., p 143 fl. 

3 Tbe Atharvj Pari^iahja refets to Samafcata^JBOBS., 1919, p. 39).* This is a late 

Fork. 
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PavSka, and Nepala (Samatata-Pavaka-Kamarupa-Nepala-Kart- 
tpipur = adi-pratyanta-nripatibhir...v. 22). 1 * In the topographical 
chapter of the Brihatsamhita * Samatata appears as an 
eastern country. References to this land can be gleaned from 
several inscriptions, dating from about the 9th to the 12th cen- 
tury A.D., viz., the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala (Sat- 
Samatata-janmana) 3 the Baghaura inscription of Mahlpala I (from 
the Tippera district), 4 * a Bodhgaya inscription of Vlrjendra- 
bhadra 8 and the Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena. 6 

These stray allusions to Samatata supplied by indigenous 
sources are largely supplemented by the evidence derived 
from the Chinese Records. In the 7th century Hiuen-tsang 
visited this country. According to the Records 7 he came to 
Samatata, having travelled a distance of 1,200 li to the south of 
KSmarupa. From Samatata he proceeded to Tamralipta, which 
lay to the west. As we have stated on a former occasion, his 
biographer 8 gives a different account of the stages of his journey 
in Bengal, according to which his visit to Samatata was made not 
from Kamarupa but Karnasuvarna. The two versions, however, 
agree in regard to the journey from Samatata to Tamralipta. 

1 C.I.I , Vol. Ill, p. 8. » XIV. 6. 

J Ind. Ant , Vol. XV, p. 304 ft. • Ep. I D d., XVII, pp. 353-55. 

8 ASI., 1908-09, p. 159. Cf. Sri Samatafcika— the ids. refers to a great monastery 
at Somapara (pravam-mahayana-yayinah Srlmat-Somapura-mahavihanya-vinayavit-sthavira- 
Vlryendrabhadra (-sya) Taranath informs us that Devapala constructed a monastery at 
Romapura (Ind. Ant , Vol. IV, p. 306). This (Soma Puri Vihara) is aUo mentioned 

in the Pag Ram Jon Zang (ed. by Rarat Chandra Das, Part T, pp. Ill, 118) Mr. N. 

Majumdar placed it in the Dacca district shown in Bennell's map/ It i« doubtful 
if eastern Bengal bolonged to Devapala. (N. G Majumdar, SPP , B9., 1323, Pt. I, 
pp. 68 ff ) But see Paharpur Tnscr. (Ep Ind , XX, p. 60 ; also cf. ibid, XXI, pp 07 ff ) 
There is a village called Ompur, a mile to the south of the Paharpur mound (in the 
Rajshahi district), which may have corresponded to Somapura where the BuddhisA 
village of Dliarmapala stood For inscribed images from Samatata, see N. E. Bffattasali, 
Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmamcal sculptures in the Dacca Museum, pp. 12-13 ; also 
Foucher, Etude Sur L’Tconographie..., Nos. 19, 59, pp. 108, 200 for mention of Samatata in a 
SK. Bud. MR. with illustrations bearing labels. 

• Ep. Ind., £V, p A 278 ff, 

* Beal, Si-yu-ki 

8 Beal, The Life, Bk. IV, pp. 182-183. 
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Samatata 1 iu the days of Hiuen-tsang had its frontiers bordering 
on the Bay of Bengal. It was a “ bas pays littoral,” as Lassen 
calls it. It must have extended to the furthest eastern limit- of 
Bengal. To its north-east (a mistake for south-east?) was the 
country called Shih-li-chi-talo among the hills near the sea. From 
the Becords and the Biography, describing the itinerary of 
'-Hiuen-tsang, the position of Samatata in relation to the several 
countries situated in its neighbourhood may be thus indicated. 
It lay to the south of Kamarupa (in Assam) to the touth-east of 
Karnasuvarna (in the Murshidabad district), and to the east of 
Tamralipta (in the Midnnpore district). Cunningham concludes 
from the details of route and distance supplied by the traveller 
himself that he must have started for Tamralipta on the west 
from some such place as Jessore, and that the journey was a 
mixed one, partly by land and partly by water. In the opinion of 
Fergusscn 2 3 Samatata, reftried to by Hiuen-tsang, should be taken 
as identical with the Dacca district, ‘ the former capital of which 
was Sonargaon ’ (*» Sonagoura of Ptolemy?), while Watters 
considers its identification with the Faridpur district most likely. 
As a matter of fact all these different districts may have easily 
formed parts of Samatata. As it was bordered by the sea, it must 
have included southern Bengal. I-tsing, a junior contemporary of 
Hiuen-tsang, speaks of Samatata where Seng-chi, a priest and 
companion ot Ling-wan, arrived from the southern sea-route from 
China.' According to a statement made by him, Rajabbata was 
the king of Samatata in the 7th century A.D. If the Asbrafpur 
(in the Dacca district) copper-plates of Devakhadga are to be 
assigned to the line of rulers represented by Rajabbata of 
Samatata, a theory which seems to be acceptable to most scholars, 
it will appear that the capital of this kingdom was at Karmanta 
( Karmmanta-vasukat ), which has been identified, probably 
correctly, with the modern village of Bar-kSmta, twelve miles 

1 Walter* , Vol. II, pp. 187-169. 

* J HAS., 1873, p.242 ■ . 

3 The Life, p. xn 
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west of the town of Comilla. 1 The Narayana Image inscription 
of the reign of Mabipala 2 (10th century) found at Baghaura, 
a village near the subdivisional town of Brahmanbaria in the 
Tippera district, which mentions Samatata (1. 2), may be utilised 
as a contributory source of evidence, in the same way as 
the light thrown by the find-spot of an old relic should be 
in similar circumstances. Moreover, this inscription refers 
to a village called Vi(Bi)lakindaka as situated in Samatata, 
which may be identified with the modern Bilnklnduai, 
a village lying in the neighbourhood of Baghaura. Of the 
various places mentioned in the Ashrafpur copper-plates, 3 at 
least two are believed to be situated in the Dacca district. 
Talapataka (1. 8, Plate B) may be identified with modern Tala- 
para, and (Tisanadajaya-) Dattakataka (I. 10, Plate A) with 
Duttgaon, both under the Police Station of Raipura, in 
the Dacca district. Other names noted in these plates are 
A(?)talyodyanikatarala, Kodarachoraka ( cf . Yyaghrachoraka of 
the Ohaghrahati inscriptions), Re(?)latulaka, Paranatananada- 
Yarmi, Palasata, Sivahradikiisoggavargga, Rollavayika-Ogravo- 
(cho?)raka, Markataslpataka, Yatsanagapataka, Navaropja, 
Paranstyana (or natakaV), Darapatakn, Dvarodaka, Yvaramugguka. 
Besides the Ashrafpur copper-plates, the Bharella Naffi^svara 
Image inscription of the reign of Layahachandradeva from 
Tippera contains a reference to Karmanta. In this record 4 
(10th century) Kusumadeva is described as the chief of Karmanta. 
An attempt has been made to interpret the geographical details 
contained in the Gunaighar grant s of Vainyagupta (507-08 A.D.) 
as applying to portions of Samatata, corresponding to the 
present district of Tippera. There is, however, no mention in 
the inscription of any of the familiar names of East Bengal 

1 , JA 8 B. (N 8 ), 11)14, pp 83, 88 ; Ep. Jnd., XVII, pp 353, 355. 

JASB (N 8 ), 1915: Ep. Tod., XVir, pp 363.65. 

Ashrafpur copper plate grants of Devakhs<jgs, ed by Gangainchan Liskar, 
MA 8 B., Vol I, p. 85 ff. 

JASB. (N. S ) ,.1914 p. 85 ff. ; Ep Iod., Vol. XVII, pp. 349 ff. 

IHQ , 1930, pp. 45.60; 161 d, 1933, pp 786-88 ; 989-91 
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current in the past. The fact that the village Gunekugrahara 
which appears as a boundary-mark in respect of two plots of 
land may be identified with tbe modern Gunaigliar in the 
Bardakbat or Baldakhal Pargana, a village about 18 miles from 
Gomilla town, is the chief reason for supposing that the geogra- 
phy of the grant had its setting in tbe region as indicated above. 
Gunaighar is reported to be an ancient site : besides the present 
inscription, it has yielded some Buddhist and Brahmanical images 
and there is also a mound in it, popularly known by the name 
Chudar Par, which is believed to cover the remains of some old 
building. The inscription records the grant of several plots of 
land, details of which are given in a long account covering 
nearly 14 lines of the text. The facsimile of the grant supplied 
by the editor being blurred, and, hence, useless for a critical 
study, there is no other alternative at present but to adopt his 
own reading. Borne of the names sound curious, and in places 
readings are doubtful. It will appear from what follow's. that 
the localities indicated were inhabited by a thriving population, 
endowed with advantages of transport and communication, and 
with Buddhist and Brahmanical institutions flourishing side by 
side. Plot 1 measuring seven patakas and nine dronavapas was 
bounded in the east by tbe village Gunekagrahara and the field 
belonging to the carpenter ( vardhaki -) Vishnu in the south, by 
the field of Miduvilala (vilala — Sk., — an instrument, a machine; 
cf. bilala — a cat used as a totem, or a combination of bil and 
dl ?) and the field belonging to the royal cihdra or monastery 
( Raja-vihara-kshettraft-cha ) in the west, by the field of Surl- 
nailram*=purnneka (?) in tbe north, the Doshibhoga tank (or 
the Devibhoga tank meant for the use of a female deity, or one 
excavated by or in memory of some princess ?) and the fields of 
Vampiyaka, Adityabandhu and others. Plot II (28 dronavapas ) 
was bounded in the east by the village of Gunekiigrahara, in tbe 
south by the field of Pakka Vilala, in the west by the field 
belonging to the royal vihara, and in the north by the field of a 
Vaidya or.physician. Plot III (23 drundvdpas) had the following 

• S48B 
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boundaries: — (he field of Nakhaddarohcharika(?) in the south, 
the field of J(o)f&ri in the west, the field of Nagijod&ka (Twc 
Nftgis ?) in the north and a field (name not read) in the east, 
IPftJt IV (30 droriavapas) had the ‘fields of Buddbaka, Kfil&ka, 
(SJtirya and MabIp9Ja as its boundaries respectively in the east] 
-south, west and north. Plot V (2 patakas ) was bounded in the 
’east by the field of Khaod&vid(u)ggfirika, in the south by the 
field of Manibhadra, in the west by the field of YajfiarSla, and 
the village Nadadadaka in the north. The boundary-marks of 
the low lands ( tala-bhumer ...) belonging to the vihara ( cf . plots 
I and II) were as follows : — Jola between Chudamani and 
Nagaradri (nau-yogayor = mmadhye) where boats were used for 
Conveyance (east) ; a water-course open to boats (nau^khatah), 
(joined) to the tank of Ganegvara Vilala (south), the end of the 
-field belonging to the temple of Pradyumnedvara (west) ; the 
channel called Pradaroara fordable by boats (nau-yoga-khdtah). 
The boundary-marks of the uncultivated ( Khila ) hajjika lands 
leading to the Vihara, for which no additional tax was charged, 
Were the field belonging to the temple of PradyumneSvara in the 
eksti the field and quarters of the Buddhist mqnk ( Sdkya-bhikshu ) 
Xcharya Jitasena, who was the Head of the Vihara ( Vaiharika ) 
in the south, the Ha(?)chata Ganga in the wettr^Un^fese 
tank of Danda in the north. The localities named seem to 
have been comprised in Uttara-Mandala including the village 
K&ntedadaka ( Uttara-Mandalikc... gratae ). This is supposed to 
have represented the southern portion of the district of Tippera. 
It is, however, useless to speculate in this manner on such 
insufficient data. The name Uttara-Maiidala suggests that there 
was possibly a Southern Man<j,ala also. It cannot be said hoW 
far the latter extended. The grant was issued from Kripura of 
unknown identity, where a camp was pitched and an army 
posted, complete in all its essential parts including a navy (Mah&- 
nau-hasty-atva-jayaskandhavarat Krtpurad — 1. 11). The district 
of Tippera (Comilla) is full of large hhah and bib, streams and 
waterways, * thd most general means of communication ’ being by 
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boat. 1 The Gunaighar grant points to a region where rivers and 
channels must have played an important part in the life of the people. 
There was probably a system of watercourses running towards 
the Meghna river on the west, which empties itself into the Bay 
of Bengal. 2 About one hundred and fiffy years ago, * in the time 
of Major Rennell, the confluence of the Meghna with the Brahma- 
putra was 1 . near the village of Bhyrab Bazar.’ Along the 

course of this river much trade may have once passed, in which 
the surrounding tracts of country participated to their mutual 
advantage. The river Gumti flowing from the east towards the 
west finally loses itself in the Meghna, regarding which Smart, 8 
writing in 1866, remarks that ‘ it is navigable for small boats 
throughout the year ’ but that during the rains it ' has a rapidity 
scarcely compatible with navigation upwards.’ Bar-kamta with 
which Samatata’s capital, Karmanta, has been sought to be identi- 
fied is near the northern bank of this river. There was plenty of 
natural facilities for internal trade. In a land like this, country 
boats, sloops and coasting vessels would be as much important 
for the purposes pf communication, trade and transport, 
as fleet for military operations and manoeuvres. The 
name ‘ Gaftga ’ 4 referred to in 1. 31 of the inscription is to be 
taken in the sense of a river ( cf . gang). We hear of a Burigahga 
falling into Titas ; the river Dakatia 6 was also known by the 
name Sindurganga. Then, there is the pargana of Gang&mandal® 
(cf. Uttara Ganganagar comrising 27 villages ; and GangSnagar 
Jolaee having two villages, 7 which Webster defines as an area 
of 154 sqflare miles, containing 14 estates). All these names shew 
that perhaps it may not be impossible to trace the course of the 
Ganga of the Gunaighar grant among the existing rivers of 

1 J. B. Webster, DG. (Tippers), 1910. 

* G.R. Smart, Geographical aud Statistical Report on the District of Tippera, 1866, p. 5. 

3 Ibid , p. 6. 

4 IHQ, 1930, p. 49. 

9 Geographical and*Stafistical Report, p. 6. 

• DG. (Tippera), p. 112. 

T Geographical and Statistical Report, p. IP. 
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these two districts of eastern Bengal. The name “ Sata^a-PadmS- 
vatl-vishaya,” 1 which occurs in the Edilpur plate of Srichandra- 
Deva, issued from Vikramapura, may be an abbreviated form of 
Samatata-Padmbvatl-vishaya. It may be just as well that the 
expression as it stands is complete, signifying that this district of 
Padm&vati was situated on the banks of a river. Gangamohan Laskar 
deduces from the name the inference that it “ was probably a 
di trict on the banks of the Padma river.” If Satata is to be 
taken as a contraction of Samatata, the district, on whichever side 
of the Padma river it may have been situated, will appear to have 
been regarded as a part of this territory. To this Padmivatl 
vishaya belonged a mandala (an administrative subdivision), 
called Kumaratalakii, which had a village of the name of Leliya. 2 

It has been already noted that according to Hiuen-tsang and 
his biographer Samatata was bounded on one side by the sea, 
which must be the Bay of Bengal in the south. This may naturally 
lead to the inference that the districts of 24-Parganas, Khulna, 
Backergunge, etc., standing near the sea, were incorported into 
Samatata. In the Barrackpore grant of Vijayasena 3 it is stated 
that an assignment of land was made in the Khadi vishaya, which 
was measured according to the standard prevalent in Sam&tofc 
(Samatatlyanalena. 1. 33). This makes it highly probable that 
the Khadi vishaya was a district that lay within the jurisdiction 
of Stmatafa. In the Sundarban copper-plate of Lakshmaijasena 
Khadi is given as the name of a mandala. In the Diamond 
Harbour subdivision of the 24-Parganas there are still a village 4 and 
a Pargana, both known by the name of Khadi. In the D&karnava 
Khadi 3 is mentioned as one of the 64 sacred places of the Saktas. 

1 Id the Brahmftmja section of the Bhavishyat PuraQa Varendra is described as lying 
lo theeast of Padmavatl, seelod. Ant., XX, p. 420. 

* Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 189. 3 Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 278 ff. 

4 In the Cbandraprabha by Bbaratamallilri (1675 A.D.), there is a mention of Kh^i^rame 
(ed. by Vinoda Lala Sena Gupta, p 11). Hunter's Statistical Account of the 24-Parganas, 
pp. 106, 235. For Antiquities of Sundarban, see Kalidas Datta's serial and illustrated articles, 
Vasumatl, Jyaishtha, £artt*a, MSgba, 1334 B.S. ; Annual Report of the V. R. Society 
for 1928-29; V. R. Research Society’s Monographs, No. 3, pp. 1-13; ibid, No. 4, pp. 1-17, 

5 DOSM., Vol. I, 1917, p. 92. 
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The copper-plate grant of Sri-Madommanapala 1 from Sundarban, 
dated S. 1118 (*=1196 A.D.), refers to a village named 
Dhamahitha situated in the eastern part of Khfttika (11. 3, 7), 
which is probably to be equated with KhadT. It is likely that 
the chief town of this area was Dvarahataka where formal 
approval of the grant was secured. There was a Buddhist 
“monument outside the village Dhamahitha (ratna-Lraya-vahih). 
In the Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena a village called Ghasasam- 
bhogabhattabada ( = Bhatpada ?) has been assigned to the 
KhadI oishaya (I. 32), which was partly bounded on the north, 
west and south by the stream of Tikshahanda ( Khadi-vishaye 
Ghasasambhogabhattabadd-grame Tikshahanda-jal-drddha-stmd- 
dakshina-paschim-ottaratah, 11. 31-32). According to the lost 
Sundarban copper-plate, some land (in Mandalagrama ?) stated to 
have been given to a Brahmin, was situated in Kantallapura- 
chaturaka. which belonged to the Khiidi-mandala. A part of the 
Chitadi canal is said to have been its southern boundary ( Dakshine 
Chitadi-khat-arddham sima). There is still a canal of this name 
(Chitarll khal) in the ivhfKji pargana of the Diamond Harbour 
Subdivision. 2 The fact that both the Khadi-vishaya and the 
KhUdi-mandala have been assigned to the Paundravardhana- 
bhukti in the two grants need not necessarily mean that they 
were geographically comprised in the territory known as 
Paundravarddhana. In the same way Vanga is found relegated 
to the Paundravardhana-6/ia/iti. Cunningham’s theory that 
Samatata “included the whole of the present Delta, or triangular 
tract between the Bhagirathi river and the mainstream of the 
Ganges ’’ was very near the truth, but we have now to give a 
careful consideration to the necessity of revising this view in the 
light of recent researches which suggest that Samatata extended 
beyond the eastern limit proposed by that scholar. A part of 
Samatata in the delta of the Ganges, till recently infested by the 
* Royal Bengal ’ tigers, of which Sundarban is still a 

1 B. C. Sen, IHQ, 1934, pp. 322-331. J Bharat Marsha, 1332 B.S., p. 623. 

13 
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remnant, probably used to be called Vyaghratati from about the 
8th to the 12th century. It is mentioned in the Ivhalimpur 
grant 1 of Dharmapala, the Nalanda inscription of his son and 
successor Devapala 3 (Vyaghratati-mandal-adhipatih, v. 51) and 
the Anulia copper-plate of Lakshmanasena. In the first of 
these documents the Mahantaprakasa-ris/iai/a is said to be 
attached to the Vyaghratatwwuirfa/a (V yaghratati-mandala 
samva(mba)ddha-Mahantdprakdsa-visa(slui)ye, 1. 31), and under 
this vishaya there was a village called Krauncbasvabhragrama. 
There is a complicated account of the boundaries of this and three 
other villages, which is difficult to understand in some places. The 
name Ganginika, as we have noticed elsewhere, is contained in 
the Khalimpur, Vappnghoshavata and Nidhanpur inscriptions. 
These different references may or may not be applicable to the 
same river, but the suggestion that in Jayanaga’s Plate 
River Jalangi in the Nadia district is meant has been 
challenged by R. D. Banerjee. Bounded on the west by 
Ganginika, the village Kraunchas'vabhra had a temple of 
Kadambarl y and a palm tree in the north (uttarena Kadamva- 
(mbu)rl-devaliidili(l kharjjura-vriLshas-cha, 1. 32) ; a dike con- 
structed by the Rajaputra Devata (purvv-oitarcnu raja-puttra- 
Dcvata-krit-alih, 1 . 32) to the north-east, which extended as far 
as a citron-grove (?) where it entered Vljapuraka(-»-0att>a 
pravishtd, 1. 33). On its east lay the Vitaka dike, which 
entered a waterway ( purvvena Vitaldlih hhdtala-ydnikd(m) 
gatvd pravishtd, 1. 33) and overtaking one Jambu (a rose apple 
tree)-track, reached another such pathway (•ydnihdm = akramya 
jamvu[mbu]~ydnaka[m] gala, 11. 33-34). Having issued thence 
it went to a half of the Punyarama pool ( iaio =pi m[/i] 
sritya pum]drdnia-vi[bi~\lD-(irddha£ro[sro] tikd[rh]) attached to th^ 
Punyarama (a garden), whence issuing again, it passed to the' 
northern end of Nalacharmmata [tato-ni(nih)sritya Nalacharmma- 

■ 1 Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, pp. 243 IT. 

* Ep. Ind., VoL.XVn, p. 310 II. 

3 KftdambarT ( = SaraavatI,' l devaknlika ( = deula, a temple); GLM. f p. 25 n, 
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(t-o)ttarantatii gala,]. The boundaries to the south of Nalacharm- 
mata, given in a passage of obscure meaning, are difficult 
to follow. It contains a scries of names, probably denoting 
interesting objects of the locality concerned, throwing light on its 
cults and the ethnic character of its population, such as Khanda- 
muijdamukha, Namundikapiha, Khandamukha, Vedasavi(bi)lvika 
’-(the Vedasa pool, 1. 35). The last of these names is connected 
with Rohitavati (lit. the Red House), which is bounded by 
Pindaraviti -jotikd [ Vedari{bi)lvikato roliitavatih pinddraviti-jotika- 
sltnd, 1. 36). This was the southern limit of Uktarajota as 
well as of the village pool [...dakshinantah grdma-vi(bi)lvasya cha 
dakshin-antah(m?) \ dcirfka-slma viti I dharmmdyo-jotika I , 
1. 37). The temple of a goddess served as the boundary of "Viti and 
Dharmmayo-jotika (the translation is very doubtful). Another 
village called Madhasammnla (cf. Mayura&dhnalx — Nidhanpur 
Plates), appears to have belonged to the same division(cwzw-M<i#a- 
iSmmal'i ndma gramah). To the north of it lay Gaflginika, thence 
on the east along its half stream it reached a half of the mango- 
track(?) (talah p u rv v*c n-d rdd ha,sro[sro]ti kayd amra-ydna-kol- 

arddha-yanik(in=galah, 1. 38). Thence, again, in the south lay 
the Kalikii pit ( talo-pi dakshincna Ktilikasvabhrah , 1. 39). Issuing 
as far as Sriphala(-bh)ish(u)ka, to the west of which it entered 
Ganginikii through the stream that lay at the head of the pool 
(vi[bi]rangu[bilvdngn ?] rddh a - s io(s w)t i ka yd (Uvhyinikmn pra- 
vishtd, 11. 39-40). The third village, apparently included in 
the Vyaghratatlmandala, was Palitaka. Its boundaries were in 
the south the Kana island ( dakshinena Kdnd dcipika, 1. 40), in 
the east the Konthiya river (purweita Konthiya srotah, 1. 40), 
in the north Ganginika and in the west Jenandayika. 

In the Anulia copper-plate of Lakshmanasena, Vyaghratati 
is not specified as a mandala. It had a village named 
Matharandiyii, in which the land granted had for its northern 
limit a banyan tree with a marshy ground (JaJapil1a = an accu- 
mulation of water) in the south, the SantigopI village in 
the west, and Malamancbavati in the north (11. 35-38). 
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One of the traditional geographical units of Bengal is 
Vagadi . 1 Vagdi, Yaghdi or Bagdi can be explained as the 
Bengali form for Yagghaadd or Vagghadl, 2 which represents in 
Prakrit the Sanskrit form Vyaghratatl which is at least as 
old as the time of Dharmapala (8th century or early 9th century 
A.D.). It has been supposed that Vyaghratatl ( = Bagdi) 3 
corresponded to the whole delta between the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra including the present city of Calcutta. The actual 
geographical limits of the region denoted by this name cannot 
be ascertained in the absence of definite proof. What may appear 
to be the only clue on this point is supplied by the Khalimpur 
record 1 making a reference to a certain Gahginikd ( = Jalangi?). 
But too much reliance cannot be placed on this alone, as there is 
no evidence from which it may be permitted to conclude that 
the same river is meant in the different records in which this 
term occurs. The Vyaghratati-iuau(ia/r/ was a political division 
during the reign of Dharmapala, and even if Vyaghratatl may 

1 Ballalu Charita-m by Amanda Bhat$.i,cd. by H. P £astrl, Bjb. Ind., T. 8. 

2 S. N. Ma]uindar, Sir Asutoah Mcokerjee Silver Jidtnlce Volumes, Vol. Ill, Oricntalia, 
l’t. 2, pp. 423-24. The name is sometimes connected with the Sanskrit Vaka-dvlpa. 
S. R Chatterjee holds that this is phonetically inadmissible— HODBL., p. 74, n. 1. 

3 Vanya in this limited sense seems to have been known to the author or thfe Tabaqal- 
l- N usirl who refers to it (diyar-i-Bangl m connection with the descendants of the Senas 
who lived there about 1200 A D., see RavorLy, pp. 267, 151. Before the Monammadan 
conquest Beny.il is said to have been divided into five districts : (1) Radha, (2) Bagdi, (3) 
Vafiga, (4i Vaiendra, (5) Mithila Bagdi denoted the delta of the Ganges, while Yafiga, the 
country to the east of and beyond the delta See JASB., 1873, XLII, Pt. 2, p. 211 ; Francis 
Buchanan (Hamilton), A Geographical, Statistical and Historical Description of 
the District of Dinajpur, p. 21. The latter appears to have been right, in 
regarding the eastern portion of the delta as comprised in Vanga. See “ Buchanan 
Records,” CR, 1891, July, p. 2. Pargiler defined Vanga as an area*constituted by the 
modern districts of Murshidabad, Nadia, Jessore, parts of R&jshahi, Pabna and Faridpur. 
See JASB., 1897, LX VI, Pt. I, p. 97. This does not seem to be quite an accurate descrip- 
tion, see Cunningham’s Report of a Tour, ASR , Vol. XV, pp, 145 ff. The boundaries of 
Bagdi, given by Cunningham, are the Jalangl, the Meghna and the sea on the south. He 
takes it as roughly corresponding to Samatafca, while Vanga, according to him, practically 
comprised only the present districts of Dacca and part of Mymen jingh. For Vanga, as he 
says, was bounded on the west bv the Brahmaputra, the Ganges ( = Padma) on the south, 
the Meghna on the East and the Khasia hills on the north. Also see Martin, 
Eastern India, lg38, Vol. IT, pp. 013-614# 

* Ep. Ind., IV, p. 242 ff. 
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have literally meant the whole Tiger-coast, it is quite possible 
that politically its boundaries were different. In the 11th and 
12th centuries, when Vafiga generally corresponded to eastern 
Bengal, the eastern part of Vyaghratati, as understood by 
some scholars, may have been comprised in Vafiga or Harikela 
which in the 11th century exercised control over Chandradvlpa. 
According to the interpretation put upon Kalidasa’s account of 
Raghu’s exploits this region formed part and parcel of the 
Vafiga' country. The same was the position in the time of 
Varahamihira, when the whole region may have been divided 
between Vafiga and Samatata. In the days of Iliuen-tsang the 
coastal territory belonged to Samatata. Although ‘ BagdI ’ and 
‘ Vyaghratati ’ seem to be akin to each other from the linguistic 
point of view, it need not be regarded as certain that BagdI of later 
times was the exact geographical replica of the Vyaghratati of 
the earlier period. It is necessary to refer in this connection to 
the commentary on the Ramacharita (11, 5), which mentions 
a principality comprising Devagrama and its surroundings 
“ washed by the wav^s of the rivers of Balabalabhl” ( Devagrama - 
pratibaddha-vasadhu-chahrabaUt-balabalablii-tarangavahala — ). The 
latter name is to be found also in the Bluivaneswar PraSasti 
of Bhatta Bhavadcva (11th century ?) where he has been 
styled Balubalabhi-bhujaiuja (1. 24). 1 This title is further 
known from the two works written by Bhavadcva, the 
Tantravarttikatlka 2 and the Prayaschittaprakarana. 3 H. P. 
Sastrl in his Introduction to the Ramacharita has identified 
Balavalabhl with BagdI and placed DevagrSma in the Madia 
district ’without adducing any grounds in support of his 
proposal. 4 As from the commentary it appears that the place 
abounded in rivers, R. D. Banerjce suggests that Balavalabhl 
may have been situated in eastern or southern Bengal. The 

1 IB, p. 35. 

2 Aufrecht, Cat. Cat., Pt. II, p. 90. 

2 Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 203-207., 

* MASB , III, pp. 14,36. 
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mention of Devagrama in itself is of no practical use in the deter- 
mination of its site. R. D. Banerjee has already stated that 
‘ Devagrama ’ is a common place-name in Bengal. 1 It is interest- 
ing to note that the Badal PraSasti of Guravadeva 2 (9th century) 
refers to a place called Devagrama where his mother, was born 
(v. 17). There is no reason why this Devagrama should be 
taken as identical with the Devagrama of the Ramacharita 
commentary, as has been done by Sastrl. One reference to a 
Vriddhabalabhi, situated in Gauda ( Gaudcshu ), has been 
found in a manuscript of the Trivikrama Suri’s Sarvadeva- 
pratishthapaddhati. 3 Thus there seem to have been some 
divisions of Valabln in Bengal. It may be useful to know 
that Bhatta Bhavadeva’s grandfather was a minister under 
a Vanga king (v. 10. — Bhuvancswar Prasasii), and that 
he himself was long associated with a Varman king named 
Harivarman (v. 10), probably identical with a maharajadhiraja 
of this name who issued a grant from Vikramapura, 4 in the 
Dacca district. Hence there is some probability that Balavala- 
bhi was situated in Vanga. , 

One or two general remarks may be allowed on the inter- 
connection between the geography of Samatata and that of 
Vanga. From the different data already examined, it follows 
that the area denoted by Samatata 0 was not greatly different 
from the tract of country, called by the name Vanga, during 
the various periods of time, to which they are respectively to be 
assigned. Both contained portions of Lower and Eastern 
Bengal, though the evidence regarding each does not always 
belong to the same age. But there was one important difference 


1 Banglar Itibas, 2m] ed , p 238, against Ra]anya Kami a, p. 198. 

a GRM., p. 74 

3 DCSM., Vol. Ill, pp. 528-30 

4 MASB., Vol. Ill, pp. 97-98. 

6 See Radbagovinda Basak’s note on tk'* geography of Samatata, Samata^er Rajadhani 
in the Bengali Journal Sabitja, Isvina, B.S. 1321, pp 464-77, for arguments against taking 
Karm&nta (=*Bad-kamfe?) as a geographical name. 
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between the two. While Vahga, whatever its origin may be, 
has throughout remained a geographical name with varying 
significations during different epochs, Samatata, an essentially 
descriptive term, has long passed out of vogue. The latter was 
an appropriate name for the “ country of which the rivers have 
flat and level banks, of equal height on both sides.” In the 
16th century its successor was ‘ Bhati ’ (a country subject to 
tidal .action), which, according to Abul Fa zl, extended nearly 
400 kos from East to West, and 300 kos from North to South, 
from Tibet to the sea. 1 The Bhatl-de&i may be defined as 
having comprised the Sundarbans with ‘ all the neighbouring 
low lands, even Hijli ’ in the Midnapore district on one side and 
the region along the Meghna on the other. It is interesting to 
note that according to Iliuen-tsang Samatata was a low and moist 
country which had a “ soft and agreeable climate.” 2 

1 Blochmann, JASB, 1873, p. 226. Blochmnnn notes that fcli6 numn Bhati was 
applied by Muha iniadan historians to the const strip from the Hooghly to the Meglinfi, 
see A’in-i-AkbarT, Vol. I, p 342 fn. 

2 Beal, The Life, p 132. • 



SECTION C. 


Pundra, Paundra, Pundra- or Pamulra-vardhana, Varendrl, 

Gauda. 

North Bengal. 

Pundravardliana, its geographical limits — Kotivaraha m lnscnplion^, elr. -Tts identifica- 
tion— DaU from Daniodarpui, Bangarh and Amgachlu copper plates. -Gauda, Varendrl 
and Nhriti as p jrtions of rnndravardhana — Varendil from Belawi, Silimpur, Kamauli, 
Madhamagai , Tarpandlglu giants, the Deopara and the Keoar inseriptions. — Vijuyapura 
and tlie Pavanaduta.- Gauda, Lakslimana\atT and Pafuh.i-Gauda.— Concluding remarks 
on Pundravardliana and its capital. 


Pundravardliana, as the name suggests, was a settlement 
of the Tundras. Before we proceed to discuss the historical 
connection between Pundra and Pundravardliana, we should try 
to form a correct idea as to the geographical implication of the 
latter, which is a comparatively modern name. The earliest 
literary reference to Pundravardliana 1 is probably the one to be 
traced in the Buddhist work, the Divyiivadiina, 2 where jt is 
mentioned as the easternmost city of India. It was the name 
of a large territorial division in the possession of the Guptas 
from the second quarter of the 5th to about the middle of the 
6th century A.D., as proved by the Damodarpur (in the Dinajpur 
district) and Dhanfiidaha (in the Rajshahi district) copper-plates 
dating from 143 to 224 of the Gupta Era. Jt was an important 
province of the Palas from the time of Dharmapala, the greatest 
sovereign of the dynasty, to that of Madanapala, who was 


1 The third Sakha of the Jama Godasa-Gapa Sthaviras is called Pundravardhaniya 
in the KalpaBubra ; another is designated Kotivarshiya, the appellation being derived from 
Kotivarsha, name of an ancient subdivision of Pupdravardhana. See SBE., Vol. XXII, 

p. 288. • 

J T. W. Rhys Davids, JRAS., 1904, p. 88 (Pupdavardhana). 
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probably the last of his family to rule over it. Not unlike other 
parts of India, it witnessed political vicissitudes of different 
dynasties during a period extending from the 8th to the 12th 
century A.D. This explains its mention in the inscriptions of 
the Chandras, the Varmans, and lastly, of the Sena dynasty. 
In the epigraphy of Bengal the name Pundravardhana was 
changed ■ into Paugdravardhana in the early part of the 12th 
century, when it occurs for the first time in the Manahali 
grant of Madanapala. Thereafter till the end of the Sena rule 
the name Paundravardhana 1 was throughout used in the 
inscriptions of the successors of the Palas in Bengal . The 
geographical limits of Pundra-, or Paundra-Vard liana in the 7th 
century can be ascertained with a fair degree of certainty from the 
Chinese biography and the itinerary of Hiuen-tsnng. Me came 
to this country from Kajaftgala, 2 near Rajmahal, and it lay on the 
other side of the Ganges. On tho east, again, the country of 
Pundravardhana was bounded by a river which the Chinese 
pilgrim had to cross before he was able to arrive in Kamarupa. 
<s Prom Pun-na-fa-tan-Yia the pilgrim travelled east... crossed a 
large river, and came to Ka-mo-lu-p’o. 1 This river is probably to 
be identified with the Karatoya' 1 (the modern Kurattce), a branch 
of the Brahmaputra. It is stated in the YoginI Tantra that the 
river Karatoya was the western boundary of Kamarupa ( Karatoya 
tu pa&feimc-Patala XI). 5 Thus the Pundravardhana visited by 
Hiuen-tsang was bounded by the main stream of the Ganges 

1 In an illustrated Buddhist MS. (Add. 1643) in the Cambridge University Library there is 
t)ie label which redhs : Pui?davardhane TnSarapa— Buddha bha^arakab dvltiy-ariubaslh&na— , 
A. Foucher, L’Icouographie Bouddhique de l’lnde, p. 190, PI. ITT, fig. 4. 

a Watters, IT, p. 184. 3 Ibid , p. 185 

4 Sayana regards the Vedic Sadamra (R. Gandak — Eggeling ; ..llapti — Pargiter) ns 
identical with the Karatoyft In’the Ainarakosha, Sad&nira is given as another name of the 
Karatoya (Karatoya 8adanTra Subha SailavabinT (I, X, 33), see cdn. by Pundit K. R. Ananta- 
rftm Sftstrl, pp. 106-108. Karatoyft is referred to as a sacred river in the lVfbht., see Bhishma- 
P., IX, 343 ; Vana-P., LXXXV, 8143, Francis Buchanan (Hamilton) makes important 
observations on the rivers of Northern Bengal, especially the Karatoya and its branches, in 
his Geographical, Statistical and Historical Description of the District of Dinajpur (1833), 
pp., ll-lA. 

* SPP. (Rangpnr Sakha), Vol. Ill, Pt. ii, p. 58. 

14 
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on the west and the river Karatoya on the east. As Samatata 
corresponded to Lower and Eastern Bengal, and Karpasu varna lay 
to the south-east of Pundravardhana, this area included Malda, 
Diniijpur, Rajshilhi anid portions of the Bogra and Rangpur 
districts, situated to the west of the Karatoya. The limits of 
Pundravardhana can he further ascertained with the data obtain- 
able from other sources. In the Gupta inscriptions, already referred 
to, mention is to he found of a subdivision of Pundravardhana 
called Kotivarsha (Kotivarsha-r/.s7/r///r/). Varaharnihira speaks of 
Kotivarsha apparently as a country (Kotivarsha -nripn). The 

name was probably known to the -Taina Prajuapana. 1 In the 
Vfiyu Parana there is a reference to a city of the name of Koti- 
varsha (Kotivarsham...nagaram). 2 A reasonable identification of 
Kotivarsha in Pundravardhana lias been made possible with the 
guidance of Hemachandra, 1 who gives DevTkota, Umavana, 
Banapura, and Sonitapura as synonyms of ‘ Kotivarsha.’ 
Purushottamadeva, the author of the Trikfindas'esha, also 
uses these names in the same manner. 5 During Akbar’s 
reign Dib-kot, Devlkot or Dlw-kot (wrongly read as 
Dihikot in the Ain-i-Akbarl) was a mahal under the 
Sarkfir of LakhnautI (Lakhanawati). 8 Bananagara or Banapura, 
used as a synonym for Devllcota by Hemachandra, is no 
doubt represented by Biingarh in the Dinajpur district, 
where are still to be seen the extensive ruins of a citadel, 
now known as Damdamah which once stretched along the 
left bank of the Purnabhava river for a distance of two miles. 
Popular tradition points to this ruined fort atDevikot as associated 

1 It should be pointed out that if Kodlvarisam, referred to in this work, was at 

all situated in Bengal, about which there is some doubt, it must have belonged to its 
western part, as the name is applied to a place situated in Ladha or La(a. - 

2 Vol I, Chap. XXIII, v. I9G. 3 Pp . i 4 6, 147. ^ 

4 Prominent notice was taken by Rennell of Debicote in his Survey. See Sheet VA-VB 
(Illustrative Maps of the Physical Geography of Bengal, 1926). 

5 P. 16. (Devikoto Bapapuram Kofcivarsham Ush&[ma?]vanam I syat-SoQitapurarh 
ch = atha.... 

6 JRAS., 189*6. p. 112 ; Jarrett, Vol. If, p. 131 ; JA9B. (N.S.), Vol. V, pp. 2M-216 
JUverty, pp. 662, 686-86, 691 n. (the name of a city). 
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With the exploits of the mythical king Bapa. A copper-plate 
igrant 1 of Mahlpftla I (11th century) was recovered from Bangarh. 
'An inscription of the Kamboja clan 2 3 belonging to the latter 
part of the 9th century was discovered in this old fort near Dam- 
dama, 8 which (Dumdummah) Buchanan identified with Devlkot. 
The Dinajpur district has fuither presented us with two moro 
records of the Pala dynasty, viz., the Amgacbhi grant 4 of 
Vigrabapala III (11th century) and the Manahali 5 * grant of 
Madanapala (12th century). Ivotlvarsha may have gradually 
extended its jurisdiction, comprising the southern part of the 
Dinajpur district, the northern portion of Rajshahi and 
probably also the eastern tracts of the Bogra district. The three 
Pala copper-plates found at Bangarh, Amgachhi and Manahali 
all make mention of the Kotivarsha-iu's/iai/a. 

The Damodarpur copper-plates 8 furnish us with the names of 
several places which belonged to the Kotivarsha-iu\s7w//a. I’alfnSa- 
vrindaka is mentioned in Plate 3 of the series belonging to the 
time of Budha-Gupta (I. 2). it. (i. Basak reports that there are 
two villages of the name of Palasbaree 7 within a radius of sixteen 
miles to the north-east of Dinajpur town. Another place, called 
PalaiSdaiiga, exists at a distance of about eleven miles south-east 
of Dinajpur town. All the three lie in close neighbour- 
hood of Damodarpur, where these plates were recovered. Pala- 
s'avrindaka may have been much larger than au ordinary village 

i Kielhorn, JA8B , ISaii, LX1, 1»(, 1, i>. 77 IF. 

J JASB. (N. S.), VII, p. 615 IF. 

3 Buchanan, op at., p. 50 ; JASB , 1873, [>, 211. For the local tiadition about 
JJagrftja, see Buchanan, pp. 19, GO-51. The tradition noted by him (p. 19) that the district of 
Dinajpur was called MatsyadeSa associated with the memory of ViraturJja is wioug, bee 
AQI., p. 1* It may be noted that there is a place with four or five large mounds and other 
antiquities, called Birat in the South-eastern corner of the Rangpur district in Noilh 
IJengal. Bee ASB., 1925-20, p. 113. 

4 Ep. Ind., XV, p. 293 ff. 5 GLM., p. 147 ff. 

6 R. G. Basak, Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 113 S. ; SPP., V, p. 164. 

7 In Rennell’s time Palasbery appears to have been a large and impoitaut area. See 

sheet VA-VB (Illustrative Maps of the Physical Geography of Bengal, 1764-70, 1926). 

Palasbari is also the name of a village, in the Kfimrup district, Ass^am, see Imp. Gaz., Vol. 
XIX, 855-856. 
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as the word vrinda (i.e., a group) seems to show. The village 
of ChandagrSma ( Chandagramaka , 1. 3) mentioDed in the same 
plate, cannot be satisfactorily identified. The fifth record of 
the series (dated 224 Ci.E.) supplies us with the names of 
Svachcbhandapataka (1. 15), Satuvana^ramaka (lit. the hermitage 
of Satuvana, 1. 16) and ParaspatikS (1. 16). The fourth 
mentions Dofigagrama (11. 5, 6) in Himavachchikhara (lit. the 
top of a snowy mountain). 1 Names of places noted in the 
descriptions of boundaries in these plates are Pofiga (Plate I, 

I. 11 . — Dongaya ntlara-paschina^molddeSe) ; Vayi-grama (Plate 
j-Vayigrdmdlc*=c)ttara-parsvasy-aive , 1. 9) ; Puranavjrindikabari 
( Puramorindikaharau(re ) pdtaka-purvcena — Plate V, 1. 17) which 
is taken to represent Brindakooree, fourteen miles north 
of Pamodarpur in the Dinajpur district. Jambu(pu)-na(di) 
of Plate 5 (1. 17) may have been the name of a river, but the 
reading nadyuh is doubtful, although the sign for visarga is 
distinct. 

To this list must be added the names of three Maadalas and 
some villages, winch were under the jurisdiction of the Kotlvar- 
sha -rishaya during the Pala period. The Bangarh inscription 2 
of Mahipala I says that the Gokalika -mandala belonged to 
the district of KotTvarsha (Kotina rs h a- visit aye Gokalika-mandal = 
antahp(Ui...W. 30-31) and that in the former division'* was 
comprised the village of Kurata-pallika, a part of which was 
called Chula-pallikd ( Cliulupulhkd-ourjjita - K lira l a -pal l i ka-y rti me, 

II. 3L-32). The Amgachln grant of Vigrahapala III,® dated 
in the 12th year of his reign, assigns the Brahmani-grama 
mandala to the same vishaya (Kotivarsha-visliay-antahpati- 
Vrd[Bra]hmanl-grdma-mandala, 11. 24-25). Some locality, known 
by the name of Vishamapura, which included Daijda( ?)trahe6vara 
(a temple) is stated to have been situated in this maiyla^a 

1 Basalt translates : “ the summit of tbo Himalaya,” op. eit., p. 140. 

* R. D. Banfrji, Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 324 ff. 

* Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p.293 ff. 
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(Danfatraheivara-sameta-Vishamapur-ilmte, 1. 26). The Mana- 
hali grant of Madanapala (early 12th century) gives the name 
of a third Matidala, that of Halavartta, belonging to the 
Ko^ivarsha -vishaya. 

A copper-plate of the Gupta period (year 128), which was 
discovered in the course of the re-excavation of an old tank at 
• Baigram 1 in the district of Bogra (North Bengal), gives the 
following place-names : Panchanagari, Vayigrama, Trivrita(ta) 
and Srigohali. Of these the last two belonged to Vayigrama 
(Vayigrdmika-Trimta-Srlgohdlyoh). The identification of 
Viyigrama with the present Baigram where the copper-plate was 
found will suggest itself as most probable. Excavations here which 
have not yet been completed have already in a sufficient measure 
brought to light the historical importance of the site. It may be 
remembered that Plate 8 of the Damodarpur series belonging to 
the reign of Budha-Gupta also refers to a Vayigrama, the 
northern boundary of which bordered on the south, west and east 
of a certain piece of land in Chanda-grama. As already men- 
tioned, Palasavrindak*, referred to in that plate, may be located 
in the Dinajpur district, where also Chandagrama will have to 
be consequently located. Thus if the Vayigrama of the Baigram 
Plate and that of the Damodarpur inscription were identical, it 
could not have been far from the boundary between the districts 
of Dinajpur and Bogra . It may be doubted whether Pala&ivrin- 
daka and Chandagrama in the Dinajpur district wore under the 
Kotivarsha-atshaj/a in the reign of Budha-Gupta, for there is no 
reference # to that district in his Damodarpur riate, where it 
would have been quite proper for the purpose of a precise in- 
dication of administrative jurisdiction. Similarly, there is no 
mention of the Kotivarsha -vishaya in the Baigram Plate. On the 
other hand the Kumaramatya of this plate communicated with the 
authorities of Vayigrama from Panchanagari, which appears 
to have been the headquarters of the area administered by him. 


1 Ep. Ind., XXI, pp. 78-88. 
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The non-mention of Kotivarsha in the two inscriptions suggests 
that this Vishaya in the fifth century may not have included the 
whole of the Dinajpur district, and that it surely did not comprise 
that portion of the Bogra district at least, where Panchanagarl 
(cf. Ptolemy’s Pentapolis,) evidently was the centre of a separate 
administrative division. 

In the early part of the 5th century the bhukti of Pundra- 
vardhana probably possessed another vishaya, besides the one 
already mentioned. We cannot be very definite about this point 
as the name of the Pundravardhana-bhu/rft is not to be actually 
found in the record, but it should be noted that the inscription 
came from a place Dhaniiidaha in the Natore subdivision of the 
Rajshahi district (in Pundravardhana) and that the portion of the 
record, where the name is expected, is in a very mutilated condi- 
tion. The political limits ol the Bengal Province of the Gupta 
empire cannot be accurately made out from the existing materials. 
It is difficult to say if the Puntfracaidhana-bhukti like the Bhukti 
of Paundravardhana of later times, already designated then from 
the political and the administrative point of .view a wide tract of 
country far in excess of the geographical limits of Pundravardhana. 
The Vishaya mentioned in the Dhanaidaha copper-plate 1 is to be 
doubtfully assigned to thePundravardhana-b/ttt/i/i, and its location^ 
in Northern Bengal is only probable and not to be regarded as 
certain. The name of the district cannot be read with certainty. 
It may be either Maha-Kluishapara, lvliada-(ta)para, or 
Khusaspara (I. 7). 

According to the Trikaudasosha, Varendri and Gijucla were 
integral portions of Pundravardhana ( Madhyadetotlia-Puydrah 
syur-Varendri-Gaada-Nivriti)." Let us take up the case of Varendra 
or Varendri 8 first. The inclusion of Varendra or Varendri in 

• JASB. (N.S.), Vol. V, pp. 459-461 i Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 845 ff. and Plate. J P. 16. 

3 Varendri or Varendra occurs in some of the labeis to be found in a MS. preserved 
in the Cambridge University Library. See Foucber, L’Iconographie Bouddbique, pp. 101, 
199, 200 (mentioning Pedapura, apparently a place-name), 202. Nivpti (Nirvptti) accord- 
ing to tradition, comprised Dinajpur, Bangpur and Hooh Bihar, see JASB., 1878, Pt. 1, 895. 
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Pupdravardhan, as mentioned in this dictionary, can be proved 
by epigraphical evidence also. The Tarpandlghi grant of 
Lakshraanasena (12th century) assigns VarendrI to Paundravar- 
dhana (the name contained in this inscription is in the form 
Varedyan, 1. 33, which is evidently a mistake for Varendryara). 1 
The name is correctly given in another document of the same 
king, viz., the Madhilinagar grant {Sri Paundnwardhana- 
hluikt H-anlah pat i-Viurndrijil in, 11. 30-10), in a still earlier record, 
the inscription from Silimpur (in the Bogrfi district) of the time 
of the Kilmarfipa king .layapfila, which refers to VarendrI as 
belonging to the country of Pundra, and the Kamauli Plate of 
Vaidyadeva, who in the 1 21 h century made a grant to a Brahmin 
family hailing from VarendrI.’ The Vishnu image-inscription 
discovered from Keoar, about three miles to the south-east of 
Rampal in the Dacca district, which may be assigned to the 13th 
century on palaeographie grounds, also gives the form VarendrI 
( Varendri-Tataklyena , 1. 3). 11 The Deopara inscription of Vijaya- 
sena, the grandfather of Lakshmannsena, speaks of a guild of 
artists, which flourished in Varendra {Vd rend nt h't - .s 1 it pig ash (hi). 
In the Devi- Parana, 1 mention is to be found of Varendra 
as a seat of S.lkta worship. Taranath, the Tibetan historian 
of the LGtli century, informs us that Devapala, who was 
the third sovereign of the Pala line (9th century) brought 
Varendra in the east under subjection. There is no evidence to 
show when this name first came into use. The Varendras 
constitute an important division of the Brahmin community in 
Bengal. Buchanan notes a tradition, according to which twelve 
persons of very high distinction came from the west and settled at 
Mahasthan. (in the Bogra district). Cunningham connects the 
name Varendra 5 with the establishment of the twelve chief- 
ships by these influential people, whose names arc said to 
have generally ended with ‘ Pala ’ in the tract of country 

lying to the north of the Ganges and to the west of the Brahma- 

• 

1 IB., p. lCjjJ, o. 4 2 Varendryam, v. 22. 3 Ep. Ind., XVII, pp. 856-856. 

« Chap. 49, v. 9. 5 OASU., Vol. XV, p. 147. 
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putra. There is no historical basis of the story, the tradition 
itself being of a vague and indefinite character. . In this con- 
nection it is useful to remember that the earlier form of the name 
was probably VarendrI, as found from epigraphical sources ; 
the form of Varendra seems to have been a later innovation, used 
mainly in the genealogical works which cannot vie in antiquity 
with our inscriptional documents.' 

Varendra must have occupied a large part of Riujulravardhnna. 
The extensive tract of country on the con fines of the districts of 
Dinfijpur, Malda, Rajshahi, Bograand Rangpur, from the Ganges 
and the Mahananda to the Karatoya on the east, 2 is to-day 
known by the name of Barind, which reminds one of the ancient 
Varendra country. lii fact it corresponds almost to the whole of 
the present Rajshahi division, including a portion of the Pabna 
district, thus practically indicating the limits of the whole country, 
which in earlier times was called Pundra- or Paundra-vardhana. 
We can recover the names of several places which are mentioned 
as comprised in VarendrI in the three inscriptions already referred 
to. From the M.idhainngar grant '* of Iiakshmanasena (l’2th 
century), we learn that in Kantapura-ar rilli in VarendrI was 
situated a place called Dapaniya-pata/.a. There seems to have 
been a lake or tank called Havana (excavated by the iKtfivarta 
leaders in the 12th century?) in the neighbourhood of this village 
(3n Paundravardhana-bhuldy-antahpiiti-Varendryum Kantapur- 
Hvriitm Ravana-sarasi...]. 40). The grant was bounded on the 

1 JA9B. (N.9 ), 1914, pp. 427-28, D. R. Bhandarkar equates tbe Parimdaa (Hultzach, 
p. 24 ) of the Girnar version of the 18th Rock-Edict with the 1 Barendras,’ a. Atoka, pp. 36-37. 
Variants of the former are Paladas and Palidaa at Kalsi and Sbahbazgarhi respectively. If 
this equation is supported on the ground that ‘ ka ’ and ‘ va * are interchangeable, it may be 
held then that other names, such as Paiiida (for Paijdy.i), Pitinika, used in the same record, 
should not a'so be taken as they are, but in forms modified m accordance with that prk|giple, 
which has not been suggested anywhere. On Pariihdas, see llultzscb, p. 48, n. 14. 

* See F. J. Monahan’s article on 1 Varendra ’ in JRA9., 1914, pp. 97-1(5, which 
gives an account of the main rivers of Northern Bengal. “ Tbe traditional boundaries of 
Varendra," he says, 11 are the Mahanandk River on the west and the Karatoyi on the east," 
p. 98. . . 

s JA8B. (N.9.), 1909, p. 467 ff., Plates XXIII, XXIV. R. D. Banerjoe translates 
1 pear K&ntapura, ' which is accepted by N. G. Majumdar, s. IB, p. 108. Cf. tbtrf, p. 115, 
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east by the western portion of Chadaspasa-patafra ( purvvc Cha<Jas- 
pasa-pataka-paichhimabhuh sima, 1. 40), on the south by the 
northern part of Gayanagara, on the west by the eastern side of 
Gundlsthira-pa (aka, and on the north by the southern section of 
Gundl-Dapaniya. According to the evidence of the Tarpnndlghi 
grant 1 of Lakshmanasena, the village of VelahishtT (I. 38) 
belonged to Va rend ri (Varedyfm, 1.33), of which the boundaries 
were the dike marking the eastern limit of some land conferred 
on the deities of a Buddhist monastery ( Buddliarilulil-daata - 
nikaru-, 11. 33-34) on the east, the Nichadahara tank on the 
south, Nandiharipakundl on the west and Mollanakhadl 
(MolyanakhadI?) on the north (11.31-35). An important place 
in VarendrT in the 1 1th century was the village of Vala(Bala)- 
grama in the Pundra country of which it is referred to as an 
ornament in the Silimpur stone-slab inscription of the time of 
•fayapila ( Varemlrl imndamm grdmo, v. 4). 2 This village was 
separated from TarkTri (vv. 3-4) by what appears to have been a 
river of the name of S.ikati. 3 * The Katnauli plates of Vaidyadeva 
mention a village^ called Bhavagrama belonging to VarendrT. 1 
(Bhaoagrame . . Jfisan-ug re VarendryCwi). 

The district of Rajsbrihi, which is at present a part of the 
Barind area, can boast of several places of antiquity detail 4 
of which can lie gathered from c.pi graphical records as 
well as other sources to be mentioned below. The Belfiva 
copper-plate grant 5 of the Yadava king Bhojavarman (IJth 
century) mentions the Adhahpattana-mauda/a as situated 
in the Pamidra-b/w/cfi (I. 27) and the Kau^ambT-ashtagachchlu- 
khandala as included in the former subdivision (11. 27-23) 
According to the commentary on the Ramacharita (12th century), 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p 6 ft. and Plates. 

2 Ep. Ind. Vol. XIII, p. 283 It 

3 I doubt very much if Tnrkari w<is 9ituated in North Bengal, see N U. Mj-jum lur, 
Ind. Ant., 1919, p. 210; B C. Sen, JMBS , 1930, pp. 117-20. 

< Ep. Ind., Vol. ir, v. 22, p. 352. 

5 Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, pp. “57-13 and Plates; JASB. (N.fJ.), Vol. X, 1914, plates 
XVIII-XX. 
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one of the principalities which acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Ramapala during the latter’s struggle with the Ivaivarta rebels 
was called KausambI (Com. on TI, 6). Despite the fact that no 
details are given in the work regarding its position, it is not 
improbable that this KausambI and the KausambI of the Beliiva 
grant corresponded to the same region. 1 In the RSjshahi 
district a pargana is c idled KusambI, 2 and there is still a 
village known as Kusurnba or KusambI 2 in the N.iogaon sub- 
division, three miles south of Mm la.' 1 The area thus denoted 
is taken by some as representing the site of Kausimb! 

in North Bengal, referred to by the two independent records 
of nearly the same period mentioned above. The village 
of ITpyalika lay within the boundaries of the Kau4ambl- 

ashtagaehchha-khandala(-$'Mihru/'//j7-7m/»e, 1 . 2H) The lmmd- 
aries of this village have been left unspecified in the Belilva 

grant. Deopara in the Rijshahi district, from which has 

come an inscription of Vijayasena, 5 co npo3ed by Umlp.iti, the 
renowned poet of the L2th century, and engraved by an artizun 
from Varendra, probably marks the site where the Sena king 
built a lofty temple of Pradyumnesvara ( Dik-Sakhd-mula-kaniJam 
(jdjvi ttabi-nnh r unbhaihi mrUiyantariyam fyhanoh prdk-pratya - 
g-niri-sthiti-mihul^ whydslt'isya in idhyahn'i-tailam I _ Ham- 
ba-st'imbhvn-ek'im tribhuciin'i'bh'U'amsy-aikaSesham girinaih 
so, Pradyumne&varasy'i nyvJhita Vasuimti-casavah saudham-uch- 
chaih, v. 262), the erection of which forms the principal 
theme of this record. A large tank is said to have been 
excivated in front of this temp'e. The Padumshar tapk n which 

' JASB. (M. S.). Vol. X, pp 134-123. 

2 W W. Hunter, Statistical Account of 3dng.il, Vol VHT, pp. 120 (under Rajsbihj 
district with an arc.i of 38 25 sq. miles), 304 (un ler Bogra with au are 4 of 4 '38 aq. miles). 
Coosumby is shown prominently in Bennell's niip, Sheet XIIA-XIIB (Illustrative Maps ofUie 
Physical Geography of Bengal, 1764-76, 1926). 

2 MASB , V, p. 90. 

* A posthumous inscription of Gopala III was found at Manda, see MASB, Vol. V, 

p 102. 

5 Kp. Ind.,Vol I, pp. 305-16. 

• ASR., 1918-19, p. 7 ; 1920-21, p. 34. 
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has yielded many valuable relics of the past is practically the 
ouly survival of the greatness of this place, upon which so much 
attention was bestowed by Vijayasena, the founder of the 
Sena empire. Another historic site was undoubtedly tho 
region round Paharpur in the Badalgachbi district of Rajshfihi. 
It was a European scholar who reported more than a century ago 
the existence of an immense ‘ steep heap of bricks ’ surrounded 
by a square rampart, each side measuring about 400 yards in 
length, which he took to represent the ruins of a temple, rather 
than a fort. 1 Recent excavations 2 at Paharpur (Pahadpur) have 
brought to light striking remains of religious buildings, numerous 
Brahinanical and Buddhist bas-reliefs and terracotta-plaques, 
dating from the later Cl upta period, besides two inscriptions of 
the 5th and the 10th century A.D. respectively. The main 
building at Paharpur which ha3 been unearthed by the Archaeo- 
logical Department once stood as a most impressive temple now 
towering above all the surrounding ruins, having a length of 001' 
from North to South and a breadth of 0L8', thus constituting 
one of the largest and mo3t extensive monuments of antiquity 
in Eistern India. The temple is broken into three terraces 
above the basement with acircumambulatory path, Chaityangana, 
round tho central part of the structure in the first and 
second storeys. Here one can recognise a distinctive stra- 
tum pervaded by different Brahminical faiths, as attested by the 
large number of images of Vishnu, Siva and other Hindu deities 
oimd here, specially the numerous terracotta-plaques illustrating 
figures and ^episodes of the Puranas. But the Buddhist ascen- 
dancy was established here by the Gth or the 7th century, to which 
period are to be assigned the votive terracotta tablets inscribed 
with the Buddhist creed in characters peculiar to that age, and 
many of the plaques containing figures of Buddha and Bodbi- 

1 Martin, Eastern India, Vol. II, pp. 669*670; Westmacott, JASB., Vol. XLIV, 
Pt. T, p. 183; John Anderson, Catalogue and Handbook of the Arnhieological Collections in the 
Indian Museum, Part II, pp. 250-251 ; Buchanan, op. at., p. 56. 

2 ASR., 1922-23, pp. 115 IT; i925-2fl, pp. 107-13; see also CR , 1928 (May), p. 239, for a 

• • 

third inscription. 
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sattvas, for instance the stone-image attached to the Bouth 
basement of the temple is that of the Bodhisattva Padmapani. 
The main fabric of the temple is believed to have been completed 
between the 7th and the 8th century from which date onwards 
the entire establishment remained under Buddhist control. The 
construction of the gigantic Vihara which in its ruins bear 
definite indications of the existence of at least 12U rooms in its 
completed form is to be attributed to the Early Pala rulers. 
Inscriptions on clay-seals found here in the course of the excava- 
tions mention either Dharmapala or the community of monks 
resident in the Vihara at Somapura 1 (=modern Ompur near the 
Pahiirpur rums), built by that king. The upper portion of a 
Paharpur scaling is occupied by the wheel of the law with a deer 
on either side (rf. the seal attached to the Khalimpur copper-plate 
ot Dharmapala). According to Taranath it was Devapala who 
built a temple at Somapura. Although the dale of the earliest 
monastery at this site is to be placed in the concluding years of the 
tfth or the beginning of the tHh century, it has been evident from 
a close study of the ruins that alterations, repairs and restora- 
tions were carried out in three successive epochs. What was 
undertaken by Dharmapala may have received finishing touches 

f* 

during the reign of his successor Devapfila, which jirobably 
accounts for the statement made by the Tibetan chronicler, 
attributing the construction of the temple to this monarch. 

The Paharpur inscription of the 5th century A. D., which has 
hern edited by Mr. Dikslnt of the Indian Archaeological Depart- 
ment, is dated in the year 15W of the Gupta era (1. 20), when 
Budha-Gupla is known to have been in the occupation of the Gupta 
empire. The inscription probably refers to the city of Pundravar- 
dhana (-ad-yuhialiakah)'* as an administrative centre. It mentions 
several places, viz., Prishthima-pottaka (11. 2, 8, 14), Gosfrata- 
punjaka(ll. 2, 8, 15), Nitva-Gohali (11. 3, 9, 15), Pal&satta (1. 2) 
and Vata-Gohall (11. 2, 0, 12), besides a subdivision called Nagiratta 

1 A8R., 1023-27, p. 140 ; 1929-30, p. 139 j Ep. Iud., XX, p. 60. 

‘ * Ep. Ind., XX, pp. 69-64. 
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( Nagiratla-mandalika , 11. 2). It further refers to Mula-Nfigiratta 
or Nagiratta Proper which may have been the chief town of a 
Maniah of this name. Its neighbourhood to Nitva-Gohfdl 
mentioned above is indicated in the expression Mula-Ndyinitla- 
prdvcsya...(\\. 2-Jl). The other places, Pristhima-pollaka, 
Goshatapufijaka and Paliisatla seem to have been situated along 
the inthi of the southern division (daksliin-di'iifaka-vlthi'ya). A 
part of Yata-Gohali was probably called -lambudeva ( Vata- 
Golwli-Jambudeia-prtivefya, 1. 2). J\Ir. Dikshit suggests that 
Yata-Gohali is identical with the village of Goalbhita where the 
Paharpur temple, during the excavation of which the present 
copper-plate was discovered, is partly situated. The mound at 
this site was formerly known to the people of the locality as 
Godlbhitar Pdhar. The modern village of Bijaynagar (near 
Godagari), seven miles to the south of Deo para, and about ten 
miles to the west of Rampur-Boaliii, is considered by R. P. 
Chanda 1 to be identical with the Vijayapura mentioned in the 
poem Pa vanaduta, composed by Dhoylka, a poet of -the 12th 
century, as a capital of the Sena dynasty. In verse 27 he 
refers to Suhmadesa on the Ganges and in verse JIM to a place 
where the Yamuna issues from the Bhaglrathi (Bhdyirathyds = 
tapana-tanayd yutra niryydti deal). Next in verse M6 he speaks 
of the flourishing capital of the name of Vijayapura {skandha- 
rd ram Vijityapui(iin — ily-unnatdni rujadhunim). Prom the 
indications thus given in the Pavanaduta, M. Chakravarty 2 arrives 
at the conclusion that \’i|ayapura was another name of 
Niidiah, tl^e capital of Kiic Laklunamah, at the time of the 
Muhammadan conquest. 1 On the ground that the poet speaks of 
the Bhilgirathl and the Yamuna m the verse quoted above, a 
theory has been advanced that the place must have been situated 
in the Hooghly district in the neighbourhood of Tnbcni and 
Satgaon.' But the inference that Vijayapura is to be located in 

1 Gauda-Vivarana (Gauda-Rajainiila), Hajshiihi VRS., p 75; JRAS., 1914. pp. 101,105. 

2 JA8B , 1905, p. 45 ; N. N. Ray, SPP. f B. S. 1330, Ft. T, j). 17 # IT. ; H. P Sastri, 
i btd, Vol. V. • 

3 Raverty, pp. 554, 669 n. 2. 


4 JDL., Vol. XVI, p. 28. 
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3uhraa does not necessarily follow from the text of the Pavanaduta, 
where no such explicit statement has been made. Chanda’s sug- 
gestion is based on the obvious similarity of names, and also on 
the fact that Bijaynagar is an ancient place as may be inferred 
by its proximity to Deopara. It is not improbable that 
Dhoylka’s Vijayapura lay not far away from an upper course 
of the BhaglrathT. Chanda refers to the local tradition con- 
necting Bijaynagar with a king called Vijaya who, he is 
inclined to believe, was Yijayasena (lltli or 12th century). 
Ancient Indian tradition sometimes mentions the Pravijayas 
or the Vijayas as an eastern people. 1 Is it possible that they 
were connected with some part of Rajshahi ? 

Besides VarendrT, 0-auda was under the jurisdiction of 
Puqalravardhana. For several centuries it was one of the most 
important cities of Bengal, but to-day it is represented by a 
depopulated area in the district of Malda, mostly covered with 
jungles and unhealthy swamps. 2 The main stream of the 
Ganges once flowed past its western side, but the river has 
receded several miles from its early course, a phenomenon 
which is mainly responsible for its downfall as a seat of 
human activity. It was a thickly populated and prosperous 
city in the middle of the lfith century, as described by *Manoel 
de Faria y Souza, 8 but soon after this in 1565 A.D. the decay 
of the city set in, necessitating the transfer of the capital 
to Tanfla (Sarkar Audambar), 1 a few miles higher up the 
Bliagiratlh. Its unhealthy climate, which was the natural 
consequence of the change in the river-course, has beep put down 
as the cause of its desertion, but Reuben Burrow, who visited 
Gauda in 1787, 5 recorded on the authority of Firishta that the ruin 

1 MKP., Canto LVII. 43; Mataya-I*., CXIIT, 44. 

* On Gaur, see CASK; Vol. XV. pp 41 ft ; H. Creighton, The Ruina of OnuArilh a 
topographical map (18171, pp. 3-10. DG. (Malda), by G. E Lambo'irn, Vol. XXXV, pp. 14, 8G. 

3 Cf. Campos, p. xxi. 

4 JRAS./.1896, pp. 1)2-96; Jarrett, Vol. II, p. 12 ( .) fn. 0; Rennell, Memoir of a Mup 
of Hindoostan, pp. 55, 56. 1768. 

5 Creighton, Gour, pp« 5-7. Epidemics broke out in Gour about 1576 A.D. taking a 
heavy toll on human life, as mentioned by the author of the Tabaqat-i-Akbari, see Elliot, 
V, 895 ; Stewart. Hisrory nf Bengal, 1813, pp. 44.45 n., 161-62. 
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of the city had been hastened by a devastating pestilence. Judging 
from the present ruins of Gaur, it may be surmised that the city 
on the old bank of the Ganges was about fifteen miles in 
length and two or three miles in breadth. It was known 
to the Indians as Laksbrnanavatl, 1 and as Lakhnautl to 
Muhammadan writers. (Rennell spells the name as Lucknouti.) 
The mention of Laksbrnanavatl in the Bappabhattaclmrita 2 as 
the capital of Dharmapala’s kingdom bas led M. Chakravarty - ' 1 to 
conclude that the city of Gauda existed under this name as early 
as the 8th century A.D. But it should be noted that the 
Bappabhattacharita and other Jaina works, which mention 
Lakshmanftvatl, were written in the 13th or 14th century. These 
works can hardly be regarded as a reliable source of information 
relating to a period about five centuries or more earlier than 
the time of their composition. Some of the ruins of Gaur 
are traditionally associated with the names of Vallalasena (of. 
Ballalbari to the north of the city ; the ramparts near Sadullapur, 
and the Sagardlghi tank, one of the largest and the most 
ornamental of its kind in Bengal, about one mile in length 
and half a mile in breadth), Lakshrnanasena and Adi 
Sura. The name ‘ Laksbrnanavatl ’ may have been connected 
with the memory of the Sena king Lakshrnanasena, just as 
the historic city of Ramavatl is reminiscent of its founder 
Ramapala. It is moreover a debatable point whether the Pala 
dynasty had any fixed capital before the time of Ramapala. No 
definite answer can be hazarded regarding the time of the 
foundation* of Gauda. But its position on the bank of the 


1 LikhnauLI ( r lie stme as Gaur, later culled Jann lt-alml during Ilnniayun’s reign) was 
under Sarkar Lakhnautl. See Jarrett, IT, pp 131, 132, 148; Elliot, Vol. V, p. 201 In the 

English translation of the Tabaqat-;-NnsirI tho name is given as LakhaijawatT which is a 
close approximation to the Sanskrit form (llaverty, pp. £>87-88) Meruturtga in h,a 
lYtbandba Chintamani says that LakshmanavatT in the country of Gauda was the capital of 
Lakabmaflasena.see Tawney, Translation, p. 181. 

* SeetheBappa Bhatta ClunU and the Early History of the Gurjjara Empire by S. 
KrUbnaavami Aiyangar, Univ. of Maaras, Reprint, p. 105 ff. ; JA§£. (N # 8.), Vol. IV, p. 281, 
fn. 5. 3 JASB. (N. S.) f Vol. IV, p. 281. 
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RhaglrathT, near the eastern boundary of Bihar, and leading on 
the one hand to the heart of northern Bengal and on the other 
to the busy centres of life along the southern course of the river 
with its different tributaries, must have forced the recognition of 
its importance to rulers and traders alike in early times. The 
district of Malda, in which (Jaur stands, may have risen into 
prominence in the 4th or the 5th century A.D., as the Maladas 
were familiar to the Mahabharata and the Buninas. 1 They were 
probably known by the name Molindac 2 in the 4th century 
R.C., but all that, can be gathered about them is that they were 
an eastern tribe, and we are only left to guess some connection 
between them and this district in Bengal, which seems to have 
been called after them. (Iauda was not merely the name of a 
city but of a far wider area whose limits possibly varying from age 
to age have not been yet thoroughly ascertained. It may be that 
the (iauda people came from outside, and made Bengal their chief 
outpost in the course of time. In its widest sense the terra 
(Iauda corresponds to the greater part of Northern India, in 
which are included Sarasvata (Punjab), (2) Kanyakubja (Kanauj), 
(3) Bengal, (4) Mitliilfi (Dfirblnlnga), and ('») Hlkala (Orissa). 
This five-divisioned (Pancha-Oauda) (iaud/i world is frequently 
mentioned in the mediaeval literature of Bengal. 3 As this 
popular explanation of the term Pancha-Oauda refers to the 
Punjab, 1 it may be of some interest to know that Ptolemy 3 
speaks of a territory called (loryaia, which is traversed by the 
river (Jouraios, identical with the modern (llior — an affluent of 
the Kabul river or Landa'i, formed by the junction of IJicPanjkora 
and the Swat. Arrian in his Anabasis r ‘ informs us that Alexander 

• MaUdin -VP.,V<|I T, XLV. 1^23 ; Mbht., Sabliii, XXIX, 1(«|.‘I ; Drop i-l’ , VIT, 
1 S3 ; CASR., XV, 77. 

2 Megastbenes ard Arrnn, p 137 (1877) 

3 I) C. Sen, History of the Oengiili Lanj'uugo and Literature, 1911, pp. 385 38G. 
H illaL Charitarn by Ananda BhatU, p 85. (Bib. Tnd.) Rar.-uv ilTih FCslnyakub’rih Gauda 
MiithiLk-Otkalah I P-ificha-Ganda. ibi-kliysi tuli Yin Ihasy-otlnra-vasmah II 

4 The tradition as *pcordod in literature is not e.ulier than the 12th century A. D.. 
see CR., 1930, April," p. d2. 

5 McCrindle, Ptolemy, pp 110-112, (1927). 


6 Bk. IV, XXV. 
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entered the territory of the Assakenoi (in the Punjab) having 
crossed the river Gouraios flowing in the country of the 
Gouraians. The Gouraios is the same as the Panjkora which 
unites with the Swat to form the Landai. The name is supposed 
to be derived from * Ghori,’ the appellation of a tribe still to be 
found on the Panjkora on both sides of the Kabul River at its 
junction with the united stream of the Panjkora and the Swat. 
The riyer was situated between the territories of the Gouraians 
and the Assakenians. 1 The Mahabharala (VT) groups the Gaurl 
with the Suvastu (the Swat River). Beyond theobvious similarity 
of names, to which attention is drawn above no definite evidence 
has been advanced that may warrant us in deducing the con- 
clusion that the Gaudas emigrated to India from the land of the 
Gouraios. The ‘ Adi Gauda ’ 2 3 of tradition, or the country ori- 
ginally so called, includes Ilariyani, Kalpi, Panipat, Kurukshetra 
and Hard war — on the banks of the Jumna and of the Ganges 
in its upper parts. Alberuni in the 11th century refers to 
modern Thanesar (Sthanvlsvara — the capital of the Kanauj 
kingdom in the 6th and 7th centuries A.D.) 8 as Guda. The 
author of the Brihatsamhita mentions the Gudas as an eastern 
tribe, probably identical^ with his Gaudas. 4 Thanesar may have 
thus been one of the settlements of this people, before they pushed 
further to the east. Then, again, in the Matsya !i and Kurma 
Puraoas fi it is stated that a king named Sriivasti or Sravasta, 
the son of Yuvanasva of the Solar race, founded a city after his 
name in the Gauda-deia. This city is supposed by Cunningham 
to be the ^ame as that mentioned in the last book of the 
Rilmayana, 7 and the Yayu Parana, 8 where, however, it appears as 

1 McCrindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander Ibe Great, as described by Arrian, 

etc., 1393, p. 66, n. 1. 2 C/. Eastern India, Vol. I, p 151. 

3 Alberun : , Vol. T, p. 300. A ferry of Gour on the Chambil (1505 A.D ) is mentioned in 

Elliot, V, 100. 4 XIV, 3. 5 * King Sravasta, city tfravastf, see chap. XU, p. 21. 

8 Tasya putro’ bhava l-vlrah Siivastir-iti viSriital} I Ninnitfi yens Savastih Gauda-detfe 

mahapurT II Bib. Ind. ed., p. 221 and n. 

7 Uttsra-Kapda, Chap. 108, Bombay edition, 1888. 1 . 

8 Jajfle Srava^ako raja Sravastl yena nirmita— Vol. II, p. 264 (Canto 26, verse 27). 

16 
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situated in Uttar a Kogala (Oudli). From this evidence it has 
been inferred that Gauda was a subdivision of Uttara Ko^ala. 
The ruined city of fiahet-Mahet, close to Bahraich and Gonda in 
the United Provinces, has been taken to represent the ancient site 
of Sravasti, while the Gauda-desa referred to in the two above- 
mentioned Puranas was identified by Cunningham ] with the 
Gonda of the maps. In this connection it was suggested that the 
name Gauda might have been connected with the river Ghagrfi, 
on the left bank of which stands the Gonda district of the present 
day. In the Central Provinces the name Gond is frequently 
Sanskritised into Gauda. 2 As the Silimpur 3 stone-slab inscription 
alludes to a place called Sravasti, which is understood by some 
to have been situated in the Varendri country (North Bengal), 
E. G. Basak has boldly suggested that Cunningham’s identi- 
fication of Sravasti, mentioned in the Matsya and the Kurma 
Purana, is no longer tenable, and that it should be located some- 
where in northern Bengal in accordance with the evidence of the 
new epigraph. This he alleges was distinct from the other city of 
the same name, references to which are to be found in the Bamayana 
and the Vayu Purana, because in these works it has been clearly 
assigned to Uttara Ko^ala. But it is necessary to bear in mind 
that the Silimpur inscription which is supposed to throw doubt 
on Cunningham’s theory is not earlier than the 13 th century 
A.D., as its palaeography shows, and that no link is available con- 
necting this ‘ Sravasti of the Varendri country ’ with the Puranic 
legend that describes the foundation of Sravasti in the Gauda-desa. 
Dr. Barnett remarks that “ possibly the passages in the Puranas 
on the foundation of Sravasti were written at a time when Gauda 
dominated Oudli.’’ As .to the Silimpur inscription, its evidence 
is not clear enough to show indisputably that a city of t^s 
name flourished in Varendri. Even if such a city really 
existed the Gaudas may have given the name of one of their earlier 

1 AGI., pp. 467-160. 

J Imp. Gaz. of Jndia, Provincial Series, Central Province*, p. 158; CR., I9|f 
April, P- 42. 3 Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 283 IT, ‘ ' 
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outposts to a place situated in this province. But all this 
is problematic as the movement of the Gaudas is not yet 
known as a historical fact with its bearings well-ascertained, 
Already when Paijini wrote his grammar, Gauda seems to 
have been known as situated in the east. His Sutra VI, 
H, 09, refers to the east and the following Sutra (VI, H, 100) 
makes an allusion to Gauda ( Arishta Gaudapu ne ... .'I > ish ta- 
puram Gaudap wrath).' The Kautiliya Arthasastra 1 2 shows its 
acquaintance with the name Gauda 3 (Gnudikam KtltnamaJaht 
Kubaham chakra vdlikath chit nipyain). Although the earlier 
history of the Gaiulas is involved in obscurity, it is certain that 
from about the 4th or 5th century A 1). onwards they were 
through mt regarded as an eastern people, if not from the time of 
Panini. Dandi * in his work on Poetics refers to the style of com- 
position used by the Gaudas ( Gaudiya ) in the east (Oth century). 
In the topographical chapter of the Brihatsarhhitil the Gaudas are 
mentioned as an eastern people. Though the reading of the 
text is ‘ Gaudaka,’ Kern gives ‘ Gaura ’ in his translation. He 
next wrongly identifies the Gaums with ‘ the whites,” supposed 
to live in Svetadvlpa. 3 Bharata, the author of the Natyasastra/’ 
knew of a particular w rf ay of hair-dressing which prevailed among 
the Gauda women ( Gtmdlnam ). The connection of the Gaudas 
with Bengal in the middle 1 6 of the Oth century A. 1). can 
be definitely established on the evidence of the Haraha 
inscription of Isanavarman, which says that the Maukhari king 
compelled them to live on the sea-shore. 7 The reference to the 
Gaudas in. this record must be interpreted in the first place so as 

1 Bfihtlingk, Vol. I, p 129 (1839). 

* Ed. by J. Jolly, Vol. I, p f»1. 

3 11,13,31. 

4 Kavyadnrsa -Pariclichbeda T, 40, 42, 43, 46, etc (BS.) 

5 Tnd. Ant , 1803, p 178. Paratfara to whon Vaiahamihira is indebted for the 14th 
eluptci of Ins BrihatsaihhittL similarly locates Gaudaka in the cast alon" with Utk« 1 1 . 
P.indr. 1 , Kiiiv.it i, Sainit.ita and Utlia. Sec Dviveli’s ed. of the I3S , Vol. T, p. 287 ; al n 
Kcin, BS., Tnlio. p. 32; Alberuni, .Vol. T, p. 301 (Gnuraka). 

6 Chap. XXI, 48. 

* Ep. Ind. f IV, p. llOff. 
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to apply to an eastern people, consistently with the information 
derived from some of the earlier sources. The supremacy 
of the Gaudtas during this time probably extended up to 
the south of Midnapore, bordering on the Bay of Bengal, 
* or the northern part of the Orissan coast. The Gauda territory 
is shortly afterwards known to have included Kanjasuvariia, 
ruled by Sas'.mka, with his capital at Rangamatl (in 
the Murshidabad district), from the combined testimony of 
Banabhatta, the court-poet of Harshavardhana, and the Chinese 
traveller Hiuen-tsang (7th century A. D.). 1 The territories of 
this Gmda king extended from Rohtasgarh in Bihar to Ganjam in 
the south. Names of villages, waterways and tanks in the 
districts of Burdvvan, Hooghly and Mulnap >re appear to preserve 
the memory of Sasanka or his kingdom ( cf . village Rangamatl in 
Burdvvan on the other side of the Damodar ; another village called 
Sasanka, not far from it ; Basankadlghi in the Midnapore district ; 
auother tank bearing probably a vulgarised form of this name at 
Bogra ; [Sosong Dighi] ; Kansona canal 2 in the Hooghly district, 
etc.) The tradition about Tirhut being a part of thefive-divisioncd 
Gauda world may not be a mere fiction, as a part of Bihar 
was included in the Gauda dominions governed by Sasanka. 
Since the Brihatsamhita speaks of the Gaudakas as >aff eastern 
people, living beyond Oudh, which is probably the eastern limit 


1 HC., Vlth UohchhvasJ, ; Watters, Vol I, p. 313 ; Vol II, pp. 43,92,115, 116, 
192; CII-, Vol. I, p. 283, Ep. Tnd., Vol. VI, p 143 

12 N. Va9u’s VaAglar Jiitlya Itihasa — Ra;anya Kamla, Vol I, pp. 73-74; CASR.,XV, 
p 102. For the Kansona kbfil or the Kaoa Damodar, a principal branch of tfye Damodar, see 
Stat. Ac B., Vol 3, p. 261. "Tins Kan Sina channel of the Da mad a,” wrote Waddel 
in 1892, " is a small narrow silted up creel; or khal which debouches into the Hooghly 
about one mile above the village of Ulubiria in Howrah district." He takes this 
name to be a Prakritued form of the word ‘ Kirna-Savan^a.’ The name Kana is 
applied to some of the old channels of the Damuda and "doubtfully to an old c^Snnelof 
the Adjai in Birbhum district.” It also must lie within the area of Karpa-Suvarga. 
He next identifies Kauchanaagar in the Burdwau district, about 70 miles N N. W, of 
Tamluk (23°l4'i0' M lat. 87°53 , 52’ 13 long), with Kaajon-nagar or Kar^asu varga. See 
L. A. Waddell — Discovery of the Exact Site of Asia’s Classic Capital of Pataliputra, 
1892, Appendix, pp. 25-27, Plate III. The name, however, is, Karnasuvarna, and it is 
difficult to see how 1 Kafichannagara ’ can be equated with it, 
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of Varahamibira’s Madhyade6a, it is likely that in his time the 
Gaudas were distributed over an area which comprised Magadha. 
A close connection between Bihar and Gauda is also suggested in 
the Aphsad 1 * inscription of the so-called Guptas of Magadha (7th 
century), which was engraved by - a native of Gauda (Sukslnm- 
tiicena Gaujena pra&astir-ovikat-dkshara). In the early part of 
the 8th century Yas'ovarman, the king of Kanauj, defeated and 
killed a Gauda lord, an episode alluded to in Vakpatiraja’s Prakrit 
work entitled the Gaudavaho. 3 It may be inferred that this un- 
fortunate monarch must have held besides Magadha a considerable 
portion of Bengal, once under the possession of Sasafika, as other- 
wise the epithet “ the lord of Gauda ” would not have been applied 
to one who flourished about a century after the latter’s demise. 
The Gauda kings referred to in the mediaeval inscriptions of the 
Hindu period were, as far as can lie ascertained, members of the 
different ruling dynasties of Bengal. Gauda practically became a 
synonym for Bengal. Originally Vanga may have been outside 
the region denoted by this name. In the Gauijavaho a Vanga 
king is separately mentioned (vv. 419-421). If the disputed 
reading ‘ Brihadvaiiga ’ (Great Vanga), an expression supposed to 
be used in the HagartaHnscription of the Gurjara-Pratihara king 
Bhoja, 3 who flourished in the 9th century A. D., is correct, the 
name probably denoted Gauija and the rest of the Pftla empire, 
as constituted during the period. Varendra (Gaude Sri-vidite 
Varendra-vishaye 4 and Radha 5 (Gauiarii rashtram-anuttamam 
nir-upaind tatr-dpi Radha) are clearly mentioned to have been 
comprised # in the Gauda kingdom. 4 The Pala sovereigns 
of Bengal were styled ‘ Gaudendra,’ ‘ Gauijadhipa ’ or 
‘ GaudeSvara,’ " and the Sena rulers, after they had succeeded 

1 CII, Vol. I, p 205. 

9 Edn. by Shankar Paydurang Pundit (1887), pp, xlii-xlix. In this work the Gauda 
king is taken to be the sarre as the lord of Magadlui, cf. vv. 417, 695-)7. 

3 ASK. Vol. Ill, 1903-04, p 277. 

4 Aufrocht, Bodleian Library Cat , p 87. r ’ I’CN., p. 49, Calcutta, 1885 

6 C/. ‘jGaucJendra ’ and 1 Gauda-raja,' vv. 96, 10L in the P&vanaduta, and Gau<]a-desa 
in v. 6. 
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in driving out the former from the province, assumed the same 
title or titles indicating their mastery of the country. The adop- 
tion of such symbol of supreme sovereignty on the part of the 
Sena rulers must have dated from their conquest of North Bengal 
( cf . dsul GaudeSvara-Snhatha-harana-kaJd, 1. 19. — Madhainagar 
copper-plate of Lakshmanasena). Gauda thus became the name 
of the Bengal empire, the beginnings of which are to be traced 
to the time of Sas'ahka with its culmination attained during 
the Piila period. It was probably in this sense that Ival liana 
used the expression ‘ Pancha-Gauda,' 1 the overlordship of 
which according to a story narrated by him was acquired 
for Jayanta, the ruler of Paundravardhana, by a king of 
Kashmir in the 8th century. To the Kashmir historian we 
perhaps owe the first literary reference to Pancha-Gauda. The 
genuineness of the legend has been doubted, and Kalhana pro- 
bably gives a comparatively modern setting, as a representative 
of his own age, to a legend, which, if true, was concerned 
with a period several centuries eat her than he. The meaning, 
which may be put upon the ‘ Pancha-Gauda ’ mentioned in the 
Rajatarahgini, may thus be different from the sense in whjch it 
is understood in orthodox tradition applying to vast areas outside 
Bengal, which it was the policy of the imperial Pfila and Sena 
rulers to control. That Gauda in the early Muhammadan period 
denoted the more or less homogeneou area is apparent from the 
statement in which Minhaj-ud-Dln seems to define it in the 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. 2 “ The parts lound about the state of 
Lakanawati,” according to the chronicle, were “ Jaj-nagar, the 
countries of Bang, Kiimrfid, andTirhut,” and “the whole of that 
territory,” seems to have been named Gaur. It appears therefore 
that Gauda in his time included Tirhut, Bengal, 'ssam and lUkala 
or Orissa. Jaj-nagar is identified by Blochmann with Jajpur, 
near Cuttack. The traditional definition of ‘ Pancha-Gauda ’ 
omits Assam, but includes Kanauj and the Punjab, which may 


1 Stein, Kajat., IV. 168. 


2 Ullvcm Ly, pp. 687-88. 
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be significant from the historical point of view, probably throwing 
light on' the vexed question of the original habitat of the 
Gaudas and their distribution over a wide tract of country. 1 

The geography of Pundravardhana itself must have been 
closely connected with the development of the Pundras. A tribal 
movement in the case of the Pundras seems to have been more 
than probable. Tn the Aitarcya Brahmana, where the Puptjras 
are mentioned for the first time, they are grouped among others 
with the Pulindas and the Andhras. There are various stories 
regarding the Pulindas and their origin in the different branches 
of Indian literature, but they are generally associated with the 
Vindhya region. In the Matsya 2 and the Vayu Purana, 3 4 for 
instance, their connection with this part of India, is expressly 
stated, since they are found to form a group with the Vaidarbhas 
(of Western Berar) and Dandakas (of Maharashtra) as in 
“ Pulinda Vindhya-Pnshikd (nr Mullkd) Vaidarbha Dandakaih 
salia” According to Biihler the Pulindas are again mentioned 
with the Andhras in the XTITth Rock-Edict of As'oka as 
established on the frontier of his dominions, but this reading 
is perhaps wrong. In the story of Fdayana, given by the 
author of the Brihatkatha, the kingdom of the Pulindas is located 
in the Vindhya region in alliance with Kausiimbi (modern Kosarn 
near Allahabad). 1 The neighbours of the Pulindas were the 
Andhras, who are known to have inhabited the territory watered 
by the Godavari and the Krishna. It therefore stands to reason 
that the Pundras, who are classed with these peoples in the 
Aitareya Brahmana, must have lived in some region not 
very distant from the lands occupied by them. But in 
some period of their history they appear to have come 

1 For a detailed atudy of * Gaud.!,* hc? Hawaii Chandra CJhjklada r f Social Life in Ancient 
India : Studies in Vatsyayani'a Kamisiitr', pp. 66-70. On the Gauda problem, s. JRAS., 
1005, pp 163-161; 1906, p 412; Ind. Ant., 1011, p. 22, fn 75; p 151 ; J A9B. (N 8.), IV, 
pp. 280-231 ; Geographical Dictionary, p 63. 

* 114, 48. 

3 Vol. I, canto 45, 126. 

4 P, O. Bagchi, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, p. 89. 
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into contact with the Vaftgas, Suhmas, Ahgas and KaliAgas, 
with whom they are combined in the Puranic tradition. 
The Puranas frequently place them in the east along with 
the Adgas, the Vahgas and the Suhmas (Tamraliptakas). 1 
Patahjali 2 in the 2nd century B. C. evidently repeats this 
tradition as he mentions them together in one passage in his 
Mahibhashya. As far back as the time of the composition 
of Kotikarnavadana, a story incorporated in the Divyavadana, 
the Pundras must have already established a settlement in 
Northern Bengal, for its reference to Pundravardhana as an 
eastern city belonging to A^oka 3 proves their association with 
this province beyond any doubt. Pundari or Pudo, the 
name of an important caste, seems to bear an affinity to the 
ancient word Pundra or Punda of Austro-Asiatic derivation. The 
Mahibharata gives different forms of what seems to be 
the same name :* — Paundra, Paundraka and Paundrika. This 
kind of multiplication of names may be a mere poetical 
device. Bhtma is said to have led an expedition against 
the Paundra king after his conquest of Modagiri (Monghyr)/’ 
Between this country and Yahga lay the kingdom of KauSika- 
kachchha. The evidence of the great epic seems to sugggst that 
the Pundras were different from the Paundras. They are 
separately mentioned in a chapter of the Bh'ishma-Pariwn, which 
enumerates the different tribes of India. 0 But no distinction 
between Pundra and Paundra could have existed at least in later 
times. Bharata in his Natyasastra combines the Paundras with 
the Naipalikas 7 (the people of Nepal). Northern Bengal, which is 

important Puranic references may be uoted heie— Mbhl. Adi — 4‘210 f 4221; 1453; 
SabVia 584; 1872 (Pundnkas and Puiidras\ VII, 3380, VIII, 236, XIV, 832, 2464 ; V.-P. 
11.3, 15 ; Bhagav.-P., IX. 23, 5 (Pundra) ; II. 7, 34 ; XII. 12,33 (Pauijdr ika) ; see Ad Ant., 
XXVIII, 1809, p. 4). 

2 Mab&bhfishya— on Pacini’s Sutra IV. 2, 52 see Kiel horn, Vol. IT, p. 232. 

2 TX. 2. 6. 

4 C/. S. SOrensen, An Index to the Names iu the Mahabharata, pp. 547, 567; MSP., 
p. 329 n. 

5 Sabbft-r., XXX. # 6 Chap. IX. 358, 365. 

7 XIII, 32-34. See also R&j&£ekh*ru who connects them together in Chap. XVII, 
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called Pundra in the Silimpur stone-slab inscription, is called 
Paundra in the records of the Chandras and Varmans. In the 
age of the Brihatsaihhita there seems to have been no distinc- 
tion between Pundra and Paundra, for in its topographical 
portion the Paundras 1 only have been mentioned, while the 
Pundras 2 are referred to on other occasions. There was no 
vestige of a Paundra country in the days of Hiuen-tsang 
except the well-known territory of Pundravardhana. The 
reference to a Pundra king 8 in the Kathasaritsagara should 
therefore mean a ruler of Northern Bengal. Thus the names 
* Puijdra and Paundra ’ both came to be applicable to this part 
of the country. The theory that while ‘ Pundra ’ 4 corresponded 
to Northern Bengal, the Paundras have to be placed in the south, 
as held by some scholars, is obviously untenable, if it is simply 
based on an assumed distinction between the two terms. For it 
should be noted that the place of the Pundras in association with 
some southern tribes, mentioned in the Aitareya Aranyaka, has 
been taken by the Paundras in the post-Vedic legends of the 
Puranas and the Mahabharata. In the latter works they 
frequently form a connected group with the Udras or Odras 
(of western Midnapore and its neighbourhood), allied geographi- 
cally to the Utkalas (of the southern part of Cliota Nagpur 
and the tract from Balasore to Lohardaga and Sarguja, the 
northern tributary states of Orissa and the Balasore district), 
the Mekalas (the region round the Mekala hills on the west 
and north of Chhattlsgarh), the KaliAgas and the Andhras.® 

" 1 XIV. 7. Also mentioned in ibid, V. 74. 80. 

3 LXXX. 7; V. 70; IX. 15; X. 14; XV 13 (Puudradhipal?), XT. 58. 

3 Mention is made of the daughter of a king of Paundra (Vol. VIII, 84; ; the law of 
Paundra (Paug<Jra-de4a) jd VII, 15, and Pau^dravarddhana in H, 69 (a city), 74,75, 79 
fa city), 86. 

4 This view is supported by some scholars. See Cunningham, AGI., p 724; Bagchi, 

Pre-Aryan and Pre Dra vidian , p. 86. Pargiter distinguishes Pundra from Paupdra on the 
evidence of the Mahabharata, see JASB..J.897, p. 101. He defines the Paundra region as 
comprising the modern districts of Sant&l Parganas and Birbhum and the northern portion 
of the Hazaribagh district. * 

3 Cf . Mbht., III. 1983 ; VI. 343, 335 ; VH. 123 ; YEII 832 and It. 1874 (with the 
Tftmraliptas. 

17 
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In the Vishnu Purana the Paundrakas are associated with 
the *Ko6alas, the Audras and the TSmraliptakas. 1 If the 
Puranic literature drew any distinction between Pundra and 
Paundra, it was probably for the purpose of keeping alive the 
memory of the earlier southern associations of the Pupdras, 
after they had already moved to a different world. The 
means thus adopted was not a happy one, being the source of 
much of our confusion in settling the geographical question 
bearing on the history of this tribe. The original Pundra or 
Paundra land* which can be determined with some accuracy 
from the general indications contained in the old texts, must 
be distinguished from the colony founded by them in Bengal, 
which they called after their mother-country. The neighbours 
of the former, as already noted, were the Odras, the Andhras, 
etc., and to their east lived the Suhmas and the Vangas. The 
original Pundra territory seems to have been situated within these 
limits. The southernmost boundary of their region abutted on 
the land of the Utkalas with whom* they are sometimes 
mentioned, and on the south-east it approached Odra, which 
included the western part of Midnapore. The present Chota 
Nagpur division, 2 excluding its southern part which belonged 
to the Utkalas, answers well to this description of its physical 
situation. The Pundras appear to have been a powerful 
people almost from the beginning of their recorded history. 
At one time their authority is said to have extended up to the 
river Chambal in the west. 8 From their home in Chota Nagpur 
they moved in the direction of the north-east, and gradually 
established themselves to the east of the Bhagiratln, in the 
northern part of Bengal, which they named after their own 
tribal appellation (Pundra and Paundra). They mus^have 
made an appreciable progress in this direction before the 3rd or 


1 IV. 28. 18. The Bfihatsarhhita (V 74) also combines the PaupdraH with the Audras, 
two other forms of the latter name being Uclr.i aud Odra. See Pre-Aryan and Pre- 
Dravidian, p. 84* , ■ 

2 MKP., p. 329 u. 


3 Ibid. 
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2nd century B. C. Here they became close neighbours of 
le Ahgas on one side and the people of Pragjyotisha on 
lie other, while the Suhmas and the Vahgas held their 
)und in the rest of Bengal. In later times the greatest 
)ric of political power that Bengal ever witnessed in the 
re-Muhammadan period was built up in the Pundra colony at the 
lead of the delta. The city of Pundra-, or Paundra-Vardhana 
has been referred to by several sources, viz ., the Divyavadana, 
the Rajatarangipi, 1 the Sangli Plate 2 of the Rashtrakuta king 
Govinda IV, and probably also in the Paharpur inscription of the 
time of Budha-Gupta. The earliest epigraphic reference to it 
(Pundanagala) is contained in the Mauryan Brahml inscription 
from Mahasthan. Hiuen-tsang does not mention the name of the 
capital of Pupdravardhana, but he says that 20 li to the west of 
it was a magnificent Buddhist establishment, which was called 
the Po-shih-po (P‘o-kih-p*o of the D text of the Life, Po-kih-sha 
of other texts) monastery. Now, there is an old village of the 
name of Bihar on the east bank of the Nagar River in the 
Bogra district, which contains a ‘ mound of brick ruins, 
700 ft. in length by 600 ft. in breadth,’ and a large 
tank ‘ surrounded by high embankments.’ The locality can 
be recognised in Rennell’s Atlas (1779, Plate V), where 
the name given is Bhasu Bihar. At a little distance from 
these ruins there is the village of Bhasu Bihar ; ‘ opposite 
this village on the west ’ still stands a solid brick mound 
of 30 ft. in height, which may represent the stupa visited by the 
Chinese traveller in the 7th century. On the right or west bank 
of the Karatoya river, seven miles to the north of Bogra, and only 
four miles to the east of Bhasu Bihar, 8 (Bhasvat?) lies Maha- 
sthan, once a fortified city as attested by an oblong mound, 15 ft. 
above the surface of the country with ramparts rising to 35 ft. at 

1 IV. 421. 

3 Ind. Ant., XII, 251 ; Brihatkatliamafijarl, Lamb, III, Story 3, vv. 237, 285. 

3 C. J. O’Donnell, JA8B., 1875, Parti, pp. 183-186. —Note on Mahasthan near 
Bagura (Rogra). Paundravardhane-n&gara is referred to in the* Avadana Enlpalata of 
Eshemendra (11th cent.), S.P. ed., Ch. 93. 
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the corner bastions, and other brick mounds within an area of 
4,500 ft. in length from the north to the south and 3,000 ft. in 
breadth. The fortifications appear to have been protected by a 
ditch on the north, south and the west, while the KaratoyS, now 
an attenuated and lifeless stream, flowed along the east with its 
ancient mound and fortifications overhanging the sacred bathing- 
place at Sila-dvipa, locally known as Sila-Devl’s Ghat, to which 
the gate of the fortified city led in the east on the KaratoyS river. 
Mahasthan, with which Cunningham first identified the capital 
of Puijdravardhana on the ground mainly 1 that the distance 
between this city and Po-shi-p’o as recorded by Hiuen-tsang ex- 
actly agrees with that between Mahasthan and Bhasu Bihar, is, as 
Beveridge puts it, “the most widely-known antiquity in 
Bagura,” 2 3 on the east of which flows the Karatoya that separated 
Kamarupa from Bengal in the Hindu period. Bardhan Kuti, 8 
which is the same as the Bardhankot of the Muhammadan 
historian Minhaj, and is situated at a distance of only 
twelve miles to the north of Mahasthan, 4 was a part of this 
historic tract. Popular tradition connects the ruins of an old 
fort and extensive brick-remains, to be found seventy miles 
to the north of Bardhan Kuti, respectively with the names of 
Dharmapala (?) and Devapala. And again, at Axqafi, 5 a 
mile to the south-west of this site, were to be found, as 
reported by Buchanan, the brick-remains of what the local people 
believed to be the palace of Mahipala. Place-names, such as 
Mahigunj, Mahinagar, Mahlpur, Mahl-santosh, Nayanagar, etc., 
are probably reminiscent of the associations of the Pala dynasty 

1 OASR., XV, pp. 102-4. 

2 H. Beveridge, The Antiquities of Bagura, JA 8 B., 1878, p. 80. ff. (p. 91). 

3 Cf. R. L. Mitra, The Pala and Sena Rajas of BeDgal, JASB. f 1878, XLVII, PL I, 

pp. 384 if., p. 395. ^ 

4 Cunningham's theory has received fresh support from the discovery of an inscription 
of the 2nd or 3rd century B. C. from Mahasthan, in which there is a clear reference to Pap^ra- 
nagara and also from the fact that the Karatoya- Mahatmya, a book of 84 verses, dealing 
partly with the topography of PauQ<ira*Kshetra, alludes to Mahasthan— (asmat khyatark 
sakala-jagatam SiI-Mahastbanam-etat, v. 59). 

5 Eastern India, Vot. IT, p. 6G9; JASB., 1878, Pt. 1, 9 . 34G. 
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producing rulers called Mahipala and Nayapala. According to 
Westmacott, whose view is not acceptable now, Bardhankot 
should be identified with Hiuen-tsang’s capital of Pup<Jra- 
vardbana, 1 but this name is applied to the Rftjbari or the 
King’s palace, 12 miles to the north of Mabasthftngarh. A well- 
planned scheme of excavation has already been put into operation 
at Mahasthan 2 by the Archaeological Department, and the results 
of its progress are being keenly awaited. The deserted town of 
Pandua, Hazrat Pandua or Firozabad 8 in the district of Malda, 

1 E. V. Westmacott, On Traces of Buddhism in Dinajpur, JA8B , 1875, p. 188. 

9 Among the many objects of antiquarian i terest to be found in M&h&Bth&ngarh end 
its neighbourhood some deserve special attention. Mr. F. C. Sen refers to a mound which he 
calls Mankhalir Dh&p, about 400 ft. to the north of the Khudar-P&tbar Dh&p in Mahastb&n- 
garh (V. R. Society's Monographs, No. 2, pp. 7-8). This must be the Bame mound described 
by Cunningham under the name Man-Kali-Ka-Kunda (CASK., XV, pp. 106-9). The mound 
certainly marks an old site, as various ancient relics were found here, such as carved brioks, 
mouldings of cornices, terracotta alto-relievos, bronze figures of Gagefo and Ganuja, and a 
fragment of a blue stone-pedestal with the end of an inscription in mediaeval Nagari 
characters, which was read as Nagrahara (ibid, p. 109). The name adopted by 
Mr. Sen suggests to him the probability of some association between this site and tbe 
Ajlvika leader MaDkhaliputta Gosala, a contemporary of the Jaina saint Mabavlra. 
This may be regretted as an instance of crude philology. The tradition recorded by 
Cunningham connecting the site with a Raja Man Singh, who preceded the legendary 
Para&ur&ma, father of Sila Devi, gives a popular explanation of tbe name in a slightly 
variant form. Another mound which Mr. Sen calls Skander Dh&p (VRS. Monographs, 
No. 2; pp. 9-10; IHQ. 1933, p 725) situated in Mouza Baghopara, 2 miles from 
Mahasthan, is taken to represent the site of the temple of Skanda referred to in tbe 
Raratoyft-Mahatmya, and the temple of Kartikeya mentioned in the RajataraAginl. It is 
further suggested that the same place was known to the author of tbe Ramacbarita 
by the name Skandanagara (III. 9). If, as Mr. Sen supposes, tbe mound marks the 
site of a temple of Skanda in Skandanagara, that temple could not have been tbe same as tbe 
one that stood in Paun<Jravardhaaa-aagara. The same mound is called Skand Ghat in JASB., 
1878, p. 91. This and the mound Gobind Ghat are situated in the village Gokul. A 
point to oonsiderss whether the description of Mahasthan as situated between Skand Gha( and 
Gobind Gh&t would be quite accurate, taking these to represent tbe temples of Skanda and 
Govinda mentioned in the Karatoyi-Mahatmya. ( Skanda-Oovindayor-madhye bhUmity Sathe • 
kfita-vedika). Regarding Mr. Sen's proposal to identify Gokul with Gopagriba mentioned in 
a Mahasth&n inscr. of tbe 9th century, it may be pointed out that Mr. Haridas Mitra rightly 
doubts whether this can be taken as a place-name. See JA9B., 1922, pp. 4 89-48. For the 
antiquities of Bogra, see also DG(B), pp. 156-159, and P. C. Sen, Bagudar Itihas. 

9 Elliot, Vol. IK, p. 298. This name does not represent Paupijravardhanapurt, but is 
an abbreviated form of Paqdu-nagara, .as shown by coin-legends of the 15th century, see N. K. 
Bhattasali, The Cqjns and Chronology of the Early Independent Sultans of Bengal, pp. 109 , 
118-20, 122-23. 
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was in a flourishing condition during the early Muhammadan 
period. The remains at this place, on the east of the Maha- 
nanda, leave little room tor doubt that the city was rebuilt by the 
Muhammadans on the ruins oi the Hindu period. The site has 
been pointed out by some as the capital of Pundravardhana 
visited by Hiuen-tsang. 1 But the claim of Pandua, as well as 
that of Gauda in the Malda district seems to be negatived by 
what the Chinese pilgrim says about the distance of the capital 
of Pundravardhana from Kajangala, whence he started for this 
country. The distance between Gauda and Pandua on the one 
hand and Kajangala on the other is less than 000 li. There may 
have been different seats of government in northern Bengal 
during the various periods of its history, and it is quite 
possible that Mahasthan, Pandua, Gauda, Devlkot (Deokot) 
and Ramavatl (on the Bhaglrathi) 2 3 may have attained pro- 
minence as centres of administration in the different epochs 
of its annals. Probably Paharpur in the Rajshahi district, 
where excavation work was conducted some time ago, cannot 
be added to this list of ancient political seats of northern 
Bengal, for the relics hitherto recovered at this place, in- 
cluding the inscriptions, are all of a religious character. On 
the eve of the Muhammadan Conquest Gauda or Lakhnautwvas 
the capital of the Sena dynasty. It may have gradually risen 
into importance with the decline of the other notable places of 
Upper Bengal. Ramavatl which we have already mentioned 
was founded towards the close of the 11th century A. D. by 
Ramapala in commemoration of his victory over the Kaivartas. 
It was situated at the junction of the Karatoya and the Ganges 8 
( apy=abhito Ganga-Karatoyd ). In the 12th century his 

1 See S. N. Majumdar, note, AGI., p. 724. 

3 Chap. Ill, vv. 10, 31 (Ramavatlm-atidubbiim...), 48. This chapter contains 
references to the famous Jagaddala monastery (v. 7), to Skandanagara (v. 9), and probably 
also to Sopitapura (v. 9), which is known to be a synonym of Bapapura or Devlkota, and the 
river Punarbhava (Apunarbhava in v. 10). See MASB., Ill, pp. 47, 49, 50. 

3 JA8B., 1900, LXIX, Pt. I, p. 71. 
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son Madanapvla who appears to have been the last of the 
PSrlas in Bengal issued his Manahali grant from this 
new capital ( Sri Rdmamti-nagara-parisara-samavasita-Srlmaj-jaya- 
skandhavarat, 11. 30-31). 1 In the 16th century it was known 
to the Muhammadans by the name of Ramrauti, which consti- 
tuted one of the circles under the jurisdiction of the Sarkar 
of Lakhnauti belonging to Akbar. 2 3 * In the latter part of the 11th 
or the beginning of the 12th century 8 the Kaivarta rebels of 
North Bengal founded the suburban town of pamara (upapuram), 
which has been identified with Damaranagar, close to the ruins at 
Ramavati in the Malda district.'* The old rampart called Bhimer 
JaAgal, which still extends alongside of the western bank of the 
Karatoya, 5 6 points to the area which received the special attention 
of Bhlma, the leader of the revolt. The location of a prin- 
cipality named Sankatagrama/’ to which the Ramacharita 
commentary refers, cannot be regarded as definitely settled. In the 
A’in-i-Akbarl mention is to be found of a place called Sankata, 7 
assigned to the Sarkar of Panjara H comprising portions of the 
modern district of Dinajpur, with which this place may be 
tentatively identified. In this connection Beams refers to Saguna, 
a pargana in the north-western part of the Bogra district, 
which Grant locates in this Sarkar. 


1 GLM , 1>. 153. 

* Jarrett, Vol. II, p 1 31. 

3 Com on Chap. L, v. 27. 

* MA S B. P Vol. V, pp. 1-92. 

5 Tradition connects these remains with the Piipdava hero Bhunn. 

6 MASB., Vol. Ill, Chap. II. v. 5. 

7 JRAS , 1896, p. 123. 

8 This word, according to Wesbmucott (JASli, XLIV, 8), represents the old Hindu 
name, Paundra, which J. Be imes considers probable, see JR AS., I89G, p 122. 



SECTION D. 

Some Unsolved Geographical Problems. 

Vurakamandala, Navyavakaiikii, Phalgugrama, Haradhama, (?) Ayodbya 
identifications uncertain. Changes in river-courtes and other factors 
explaining disappearance of evidence of ancient sites. 

In the course of our study of the various sources of infor- 
mation relating to the geography of Bengal, we have come across 
names of several places including some of considerable areas, 
which, in the absence of reliable evidence, we have refrained 
from assigning to one or other of the different subdivisions of the 
province, on which our scheme of reconstruction is based. 
Among these the foremost degree of importance is to be 
attached to Varakamaijdala, which in the 6th century A.D. 
was under the rule of three kings, each styled a Maharajadhiraja. 
The four copper-plates 1 belonging to their reigns were discovered 
from the district of Faridpur. Three of them are stated to have 
come 'from the pargana of Kotalipada in that district, though the 
exact find-place cannot be determined, 2 * and the fourth one, dated 
in the 14th year of the Maharajadhiraja Samachara-Deva- was 
recovered from Ghagrahati, a mouza close to Pinjari (c/. Pinjok- 
ashthl, which was probably its earlier name, as found in Visvarupa- 
sena’s grant from Madanapada under P. 0. Pinjari) 8 on the 
Ghagar river, which flows from north to south along the western 
part of the fort of Kotalipada, a pargana in the district of Faridpur, 
A number of gold coins of the imitation Gupta type 4 have been 

1 For the three Faridpur grants of the time of Dharmaditya and Gopachandra ed. by 

Pargiter, see Ind. Ant., 1910, pp. 193-216 ; also see Hoernle, Ind Ant. , 1891, 44. The 
copper-plate of the time of Sam&charadeva was first read by T. Bloch in ASR., 1907-^ p. 
255; afterwards (under the title: The Kotwahpaia Spurious Grant of Samachara Deva) 
hy ft. D. Banerjee in JASB , 1910 (N.S.), pp. 429-436. For Pargiter s reading and English 
translation of the text see JASB., 1911, p. 475 if. For N. K. Bhattasali’s reading of the 
text with translation and notes, see Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 74 ff. 

> Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. *75, fn. * JASB., 1896, Pt. I, p. 6 ; IB., p. 182. 

4 Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 85. 
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recovered from the neighbourhood of the fort. On this evidence 
this part of the Faridpur district may be looked upon as having 
an 'ancient history of its own. The history of the Ko$&lipa4ii fort 
has been forgotten, but one writer believes that in the Ghaghrah&ti 
Plate of Samachara-Deva there is a reference to this fort under 
the name of Chandravarmma-kota (1. 19 — PaGchimayaih Chandra- 
vamma kotalconah ). 1 The reading ‘ vamma ’ as well as * konah * is 
not free from doubt. Chandravarman referred to here, according 
to the same scholar, is identical with the hero of the Susunia (in 
the Bankura district) inscription, which has been assigned to the 
4th century A.D. 2 The fort, therefore, is to be taken to be as old 
as the 4th century. As the reading of Chandravarman’s name is 
doubtful, and as there is no evidence beyond this to connect the 
present fort with the memory of that ruler, it would not be proper 
to assert in a categorical fashion that this fort is mentioned in the 
Ghaghrahati Plate, and on the strength of this to place its origin 
in the 4th century A.D. It may be interesting to know that 
there is a tank, known as Jatiabadi, about ‘ half a mile to the 
north-west from the north-east corner of this fort,” which 
represents, according to N. K. Bhattasali, Vidyadhara Jotika 8 
lying to the south of the land granted by the Plate. But the theory 
does not seem to be well warranted, for what is referred to 
under this name cannot be gathered from the text. It may also 
be added here that a Prakrit form corresponding to * jotika ’ is 
‘ jodia ’ and not ‘Jatia.’ In Copper-plates A and C of the series 
belonging respectively to the time of Dbarmaditya (1. 16) and 
that of Gopaohandra (1. 22) there is the mention of a place called 
Dhruvilati. It appears to have been a village of respectable size/ 
and was probably the capital of a district. Pargiter proposed to 
identify it with modern Dhulat in the Faridpur district (long. 
89°28£', lat. 23°43J', about 28 miles W.N.W. of Faridpur 
town)/ but he was not himself sure about the correctness of this 
identification. The fact of the discovery of these plates in the 
Faridpur district, has been, it* seems, chiefly relied upon for the 

l Bp. Ind., XVIII, pp. 77, 85. * E P- Ind > XIII > P» 188 *• 

* Bp. Ind., XVin, p. 86. 1 Ind. Ant.,, 1910, p. 216. * Ibid. 

18 
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purpose of settling the geography of the Varaka-mandafa. That 
the Faridpur district was part and parcel of the Varaka-mandafa 
may be probable, but this cannot be said to be proved yet in a 
satisfactory or convincing manner. The view that the name 
‘ Varaka ’ is derived from the same root as ‘ Varcndra ’ is 
subject to controversy. Pargiter, who offered this suggestion, 
himself distinguished Varendra from Varaka. In his opinion 
Blrind 1 was the northern limit of Varaka which corresponded 
more or less to Saraatata, as defined by Cunningham, consisting 
of the ‘ delta formed by the Ganges and the ftiver Karatoya and 
other rivers from North Bengal,’ when, of course, the condition of 
some of these rivers was different. It is apparent that the limits 
of Varaka have not been ascertained from indisputable data. 
Bhattasali takes * Mandala ’ out of the name ‘ Varaka-mandala ’ 
as meaning a group or ‘ a collection of small areas,’ but this 
interpretation of the term is different from the meaning in 
which it is generally found to be used as denoting an administra- 
tive division related to a vishaya. The terms * Mandala ’ and 
* Vishaya ’ have also been employed together in these copper- 
plates from Faridpur. Varaka, according to him, is to be taken 
in the sense of “ the deltaic land that obstructs and alters the 

s 

current of a river,” so that Varaka -mandala should denote a 
group of deltaic areas. Supposing this interpretation to be correct, 
one cannot form a definite idea about the extent of a territory 
which has been so vaguely defined. Which portions of the delta 
were included, and which were not ? The name * Varaka- 
mandala,' as understood in the above sense, does not suggest any 
positive answer to this question. Even if varaka is to be derived 
from a root that means ‘to obstruct,’ it can only be an adjective 
qualifying ‘ mandala,' in which case the literal meaning of 
‘ Yaraka-mandala ’ would simply be a mandala that obstructs, 
and not what has been read into it. And yet it appears as if this 
explanation is to be regarded as unassailable and no argument 
demanded for supporting the conclusion that “ Anyway, Varaka- 


1 Tod. Ant., 1910, p. 209. 
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mandala would be the district round Kotalipa<Ja in the present dis- 
trict of Farid pur, almost in the heart of what was anciently known 
as VaAga.” Three of these copper-plates refer to a place named 
Navyavakasika, which seems to have been the headquarters of the 
government of the Varaka-mawdafa. Hoernle interpreted it to 
mean ‘a new or recent interval, a kind of interregnum.’ Plate A, 1 
-belonging to Dharmaditya, does not mention the name of this 
divisional centre, but the other plate of his time does. 2 * It 
existed during the reigns of Gopachandra and Samachara-Deva. 
According to the dictionaries the word ‘ Avakafo ’ has differ- 
ent meanings, such as place, pace, room, occasion, interval, 
aperture. Navyavakasika can, therefore, stand as the name of 
a place which was founded ‘ on a recent occasion.’ 8 Bhattasali 
thinks that as one of the meanings is ‘ aperture,’ the name 
was given to a place provided with a canal. An aperture is not, 
however, the same thing as a canal unless it is of an extraordinary 
type. It is next suggested that Navyavakasika could only 
correspond to Sabhar in the Dacca district, where some coins 
of the ‘ Imitation Gupta ’ type have been found. Besides, 
the place possesses a fort and a watercourse connected with the 
river BaAgsai, part of which is artificial. The name ‘ Sabhar ’ 
is proposed to be derived from ‘ sambhara,’ meaning wealth, 
affluence, etc. Therefore, this must have been a very prosperous 
area. These in short are the grounds advanced in support of the 
above identification. 4 * * It may be admitted that Sabhar, equipped 
with a canal, was a flourishing place in early times. It may be a 
mere guess though not contradicted here that its antiquity can go 
back to such a remote period as the 6th century A.D. But what 
cannot be claimed to be proved from the evidence, summed up 
above, is the definite inference that Sabhar must have been identi- 

1 Ind. Ant., 1910, pp. 195-196. a Ibid, p. 200. 

3 Dr. Barnett’s note on the above is 11 probably Navyavaka§ikft means 1 a place of new 

clearing, 1 t.e., a place recently cleared of jungle, etc., and built on. Avaka£a a open 

space." Cf, K&£ika in the Pabarpur copper-plate, 159 G. E.— (Vata-Gobalyftm-«a(e)v 

*=&syafl =» Ka^ika-pjhcha-stilpa-nik|yika). — 1. 0.— Ep. Ind., XX, p. 62, also n. 8. 

« Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 85. 
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cal with Navyavaka&ka. While it is seriously maintained that 
Varaka-man^aZa was the area round Kotalipada in the Farid pur 
district, the seat of its government is placed in the Dacca district, 
which does not appear to be a reasonable solution of the problem. 

It is apparent from the foregoing discussion that the 
geographical perplexity, to which the Faridpur Plates give rise, 
has not yet been finally solved. From an analytical study of 
the palaeography of these inscriptions, it may be shown that 
Varaka-mandfl/a was not as progressive a district as Pundra- 
vardhana in the 5th or 6th century, but that comparatively 
speaking it represented a definitely backward area in the country. 
It moreover appears to have formed only a portion of the kingdom 
under the rule of Dharm.iditya, Gopachandra and Samachara- 
Deva respectively, each styled a Maharajadhiraja. A coin attribut- 
ed by Bhattasali to Samaqh.ira-Deva was found at Muhamrnad- 
pur in the Jessore district. It is not improbable that the terri- 
tory in the possession of these kings vn as fairly extensive. If 
the provenance of the coin and the find-place of the inscrip- 
tions are to be taken into account, the kingdom of Samachara 
may be supposed to have included portions of Jessore and 
Faridpur. It may not be out of place to mention .here that 
there is a river of first-rate importance for navigation'* called 
Barak, 1 with its source among the Cachar mountains, which 
waters the southern valley of the Assam province, consisting 
of the districts of Cachar and Sylhet. It has two offshoots, the 
Surma and the Kusiyara, ultimately losing itself in the Meghna 
near Bhairab Bazar. As the geography of Varaka-wandaZais still 
unsettled, the knowledge of the existence of such an important 
river as the Barak may not altogether be without some value. The 
region as known from the Plates was near the eastern sea or the 
Bay of Bengal, for it is said that land used to be sold here accord- 
ing to a fixed rate, which obtained along the eastern sea ( Prdk - 
samudra-maryyada — PI. A, 1. 10 ; 2 Prak-pravritti-maryycidd , — 


j IG. VII„p. 266, XXIII, pp. 176-176. 


1 In'). An*., 1010, p. 196. 
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PI. C, 1. 16; 1 Prdr(k)—kriyamanaka-maryyada — PI. B, 1. 13.* 
It was noted for its trading and commercial activities, 
which required the appointment of a special officer concerned 
with stocks of commercial goods ( Vyapara-Karandaya , 8 PI. 
B, 1. 5 ; cf. also nau-dartdaka — PI, B, 1. 23 — a ship [a mast or 
a boat’s pole]). The ma^drila itself was wider than the vishaya, 
contrary to their known relative proportions, or it may be that 
it fell, within the jurisdiction of a district officer (Vishayapaii) 
It may have reached the sea in the south, comprising 
Noakbali, and was probably not far from the Brahmaputra 
(cf. Lauhittya 4 -sagottra^brahmana Somasvami — PI. B, 1. 11). 
Among the place-names which can be gathered from the 
Faridpur Plates (PI. A, 1. 16 ; PI. 11. 22, 25) 5 are (1) Dhruvilatl, 
and (2) the village Silakunda ( paschimasydm tfilakunda-gramasTma, 
1. 23, PI. C). The latter is regarded by Pargiter as different 
from Silakuuda, mentioned in grant A of the time of 
Dharmaditya (Silakundat-ch [?] =uttarena, 1. 24) on the ground 
tfhat in the latter inscription it is not referred to as a village 
(grama). 6 But if they were not the same, the two inscriptions 
would not have further agreed in mentioning Dhruvilatl 
(Pl.C, 1. 22). (3) The third name is Karanka, probably a village 
—its eastern boundary being Dbruvilati (MS. of the Haricbari- 
takavya by Chaturbhuja 7 assigns the village of Karanja to 
Varendri), and (4) the fourth is Vyaghrachoraka given in the grant 
of SamachSra-Deva’s time. The grant, situated in the last-named 
place, had for its boundaries a parkkati tree, haunted by goblins, 

on the east, VidyadharajotikS on the south, Chandra Champa- 

• 

1 Ibid, p. 204. 

a Read Prak-vikriyamanaka, see ibid, p. 200 : ns. 87-88. 

3 Pargiter reads Vyapara-K&raptjaya in PI. B (Dharmaditya— I. 5) and Vyaparandya 
(1. 3) in PI. C. (Gopachandra). The former gives a 'good sense (see t bid, p. 212). The 
Sanskrit form may be Vyfipara-Karapdaka. 

4 Cf. Ep. Jnd., IV, p 263 n. 3. Thw may also be a gotra-name. 

5 Ind. Ant., 1910. 

3 Ibid , 1910, p. 216 : also fa. 66 on p. 198. 

7 MM. H. P. Sftstrl,— SrlmiQ Karanja iti Vandyatamo Varendiyam— Catalogue of 
Palm-leaf and selected Paper MSS. in the Durbar Library of Nep&l, p! 134. 
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kota-kena 1 2 3 or the fort of Chandravarma on the west (Bhatta- 
sali reads Chandravamma kotakonah — the corner of Chandra- 
varman’s fort), and the boundary of the village Gopendrachoraka 
on the north (from cftor„= an alluvial formation at the side 
of a river-bed ?). The proposed identification of the last-named 
place with the village of Govindapur in the Paridpur district 
is a mere guess unsupported by any evidence. 8 

Another territory of respectable dimensions, the identity of 
which remains unsettled, is Suvvuftga-msftaya. The name is 
given in three places of the Tippera copper-plate 4 grant of 
Lokanatha ( 11 . 1 , 21, 31), but is best preserved only in line 1 . 
R. G. Basak and Dr. Bloch read the name as SuvvuAga- 
vishaya, but the first ‘ u ’ sign is not clear and distinct. 
A part of this region was a tract of forest-area in the 9th 
century, to which the Plate -may be assigned ( atavi-bhukhande -, 
1. 22), atavi-bkukhanda(h) , 1. 25). It was outside the pale of 
human habitation, where there was no distinction between natural 
and artificial ( krit-akrU-aviruddha — 1. 22, and 1. 25 [where 
the words are partly lost], and 1. 31), infested by wild 
animals and poisonous reptiles, and covered with forest-out- 
growths (mriga-mahisha-varaha-vyaghra-sarisrip-adibhir- yath- 
echchham = anubhuyamana . . .gahana-gulma-lata-vitanc, 11. 21-22). 
The grant, situated in this forest-region, was bounded on the east 
by the Kanamotika hill, on the south by the two villages of 
PaAga and Vaplka (the reference is probably to a single village, 
the. name ending with “ aSraya,” 1. 31), on the west by a piece 
of land — the endowment of Jaye^vara (J aye&vara-tamrapatta- 
bhukhanda 1. 30, read by Basak as Jaycsvara-tamrapatha (?) 


1 Pargiter, JASB., 1911, p. 477, Baoerjee reads Chandravarmina-Kogakeni^- 
JASB., 1910, p. 436. 

2 JASB., 1911, p. 488. 

3 Pargiter thinks that the site described in the Ghairrahati Plate of the time of Sama- 
charadeva was connected with the River Gh&gara in the south east corner of the Faridpur 
district, see JASB., 1911, p. 489. 

4 Bloch's note, ASR./l903-04 p. 120 f. ; Ep, Ind., Vol. XV, p. 301 ff. 
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ra-khanda), and on the north by a tank ( pushkaririi ) — belonging 
to Mabattara Panasubha. The copper-plate of Lokanatha was 
discovered in the district of Tippera, but this alone cannot 
take us far in locatiug ‘ Suwunga.’ 

It is held that a nobleman ( kulaputra , 1. 6) from Oudh 
purchased some land in the jurisdiction of the Pundravardhana- 
- bhukti in 554 A.D., when the last of the Damodarpur copper- 
plates, was engraved. 1 In this inscription Araritadeva has 
been described as Ayudhyaka-kulaputraka (1.0). R. G. Basak 
surmises that this Ayodhyiika Araritadeva was a subject of the 
Gupta ruler, in whose reign the transaction was completed, 
else “ why should he make such a large gift of land in Pundra- 
vardhana (a Gupta territory), so far distant from his own 
native land ? ” The inference drawn by him from this introduc- 
tion of the buyer that Ayodhya formed a part of the dominions 
of this Gupta ruler does not follow logically. It is probable that 
Amritadeva was really not a foreigner in Bengal. There is a 
place of the name of Ayodhya, a “ considerable trading village ” 
in the district of Burdwan (lat. 23° 35' 10" W. ; long. 37° 32' 
20" E.), whence this nobleman may have gone to Northern 
Bengal. There is no proof, however, that it is an ancient place. 
One Ayodhya is mentioned again in the Sundarban copper-plate, 
dated in the Saka year 1117. 2 At any rate, it is not possible to 
aver that the reference in the Damodarpur Plate must un- 
doubtedly be to modern Oudh. 3 

The Rampal copper-plate of Srichandra 4 is supposed to 
contain 9 reference to Nanyamandala which belonged to the 
Paundrabhukti (1. 17). As Paundravardhana gradually came to 
acquire a political meaning not controlled by its geographical 

1 Ep. Ind., XV, p. 144, ref. 2. 

» IHQ., Vol. X, No. 2, 1934, pp. 323 ff. 

s There is another Ayodhya, six miles from the capital of the Nilgiri State in Orissa, 
to the east and south of which flows the river Ghar^lura, see N. N. Vasu, Archeological 
Survey of Mayurabhanja, Vol. 1, p. - 87. • % 

* Ep. Ind:, XII, 138-142 and Plate* 
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limitations, it may be a mistake to hold without sufficient evidence 
t hat any place assigned to this bhukti in a formal manner must 
have been situated in Northern Bengal. The reading of the 
name is doubtful. There seems to be more reason that the name 
should read ‘ Navyamapflala.’ Thel oop attached to the left 
side of the vertical of ‘ n ’ is similar to the semi-circle at the 
left end of the vertical of ‘ v ’ ( cf . ‘ vishaya - * 1. 21). In' 
the present case the semi-circle is slightly angular in shape. 
If the reading * Navyamandala* is adopted, the difficulty of 
locating it is considerably reduced, for the fact of Navya having 
been a part of Vanga is evidenced by the Sena inscriptions 
referred to in a previous section of this chapter. 

It has been recently claimed by one writer that the theory 
propounded by him explains the geographical details contained in 
the grant from Nidhanpur 1 (in the district of Sylhet, Assam) 
with complete success and accuracy, and that consequently, the 
controversy which has raged round the question for some years 
should now be regarded as closed. But an analysis of the different 
guesses attempted, including his own, will betray the weakness 
of the arguments on which they are based, and the insufficiency 
of the existing material for the purpose of arriving at an 
acceptable solution of the problem will still be felt. T^he 
Nidhanpur Plates have not yet been found in their complete 
form, but the document as it is, though incomplete, fur- 
nishes names of 205 donees with 106f| shares of land allotted to 
them, which must have represented an area of far larger dimen- 
sions than usually known from such grants. The suggestion 
that it measured about 6 miles by 2f miles 2 in extent may 
not, therefore, seem to err very much on the side of exaggera- 
tion, though it must be understood that too mUch mathematical^, 
accuracy in this respect cannot be vouched for. As regards the 
history of these Plates, all that can be gathered is that the grant 
recorded in them was renewed by Bhaskaravarman, the king of 
Kamarupa (7th century) from Karnasuvarna, to take the place of 

1 Ep. Ind., XII, pp. xix, pp. 115 ff. ; pp. 245 ff. 9 JABB., Letters, 1935, p. 426. 
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the one originally issued from an unknown place by his great-great- 
grand-father Bhutivarman, which had been destroyed by fire. 
Now, in settling the identification of the site mentioned in the 
grant, the caste-affiliations of the donees, the fact of its discovery 
from the Sylhet district, and traditions said to be current about 
Sylhet’s connection with Kamarupa in ancient times, have by 
some writers 1 been taken into special account, and given an 
emphasis which is far in excess of what they may deserve, for it 
is patent that no conclusion of a definite character can 
these considerations be pressed to yield. More important is the 
fact, if true, that the Plates 2 were found only 3 inches below 
the surface, and this indeed is not a strong point on the side of 
those who persist in supposing that this document was originally 
concerned with that district. The passage quoted below gives the 
topography of the grant : Yad-ctat Kausik-opachita-kshetram 
(i l . 126). Yat-tu Gahginy-upncMlaka-kshetnm tud-yatha-likhi- 
taka-bruhmanai ( h)-(l . 128)- shnfnw yatra purvena sushka-Kau&ikd 
( l . 122) purva-dakshinena s-aiva sushlca-Kausihd dumbarbchchheda- 
samvedyd. Dakshincn-dpi dmiibarl-chchhcda(h) . dakshina 
{l. 130)- patchimeno Gahginika dumbari-chchheda-simvedyd 11 
PaSchimen-udhund sima-Gahginika . Paschim ( l . l31)-ottarena 
Kumbliahara - garttas e-aiva cha Gahginika prdg-bliujyainana 
(no.) . Uttarena Vrihajjatall . 1. 132. Ultarn-purvei/n ryavnhari- 
Khdsoka-pushk(a)rinl s-aica Gushha-KauGikd ch-eti. The 
Mayura-Salmal-4(/rahdra containing the assigments formed 
out of the silts of the Kausika and the GahginI, as men- 
tioned in the above passage, was comprised in the Chandra- 
\n\rl-v ishayif, which is referred to in an earlier passage of the 
grant (Chandrapurl-visliaye . . ,.M ciyura-3dhnal- agrahara-kshetram 
(II. 49-51). Tne area denoted by the grant was bounded on the east 


1 Ibid, Ind. cult., Vol. I, No. 4; THQ., 1330, Vol. VI, p. 60 ff. ; No. 3. p. 608, cf. 
Ind. Ant., 1932, pp. 43-44. For criticism, see Tnd. Cult., No. 3, pp. 421 ff. 

2 Fouud m a tank at Supatala, aoc. to JASB, 1935, p. 419. P. Bhattacharya’s testimony 
need not be doubted, see Jour. Assam Res. Soc,, Vol. IV, No. 3 (>936), pp. 58-66. 
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by the 4usWca-Kau6ika, and on the west by the Ganginika. On 
the south-east, and the north-west the ^us Ji/ca-Kau6ika was repre- 
sented respectively by dumbari-chchheda and a tank of the 
vyavaharin Kbasoka. On the south it was marked by ‘ dumbari- 
chchheda’ again, and the same sign represented the GaAginika on 
the south-west. On the north-west where once stood the GaOgi- 
nika, there was now a potters’ pit, and on the north there was a 
large jatali. If these hints are followed, the Kau£ika may be 
envisaged as having once flowed along the east, south-east and 
the north-east, while the Ganginika in its better days passed 
along the west, south-west, and the north-west, with the area 
assigned by the grant originally under 1 hese streams, but emerging 
into view and becoming fit for occupation with their recession. 
The name ganginika and the epithet Lushka show that even on 
those sides where some traces of these were still to be seen, 
they were clearly in a state of decay, if not on the verge of ex- 
tinction. These are the internal data from which real guidance 
is to be sought in any attempt to solve the geographical problem 
connected with the grant. The identification of the Sushka- 
KauiSika with the Mara Kusiyara 1 of Panchakhanda in the Sylhet 
district cannot be accepted, as the equation does not rest oft. a 
satisfactory philological basis. The identification of Eula Gang 
lying on the west of Panchakhanda with the Ganginika is also 
unconvincing, for as the word Gdng is commonly used to denote 
any river without distinction, and ganginika (Gdhgina) any dried- 
up river in the same general way, there is nothing to prove the con- 
nection of a, river called by the former name with a phenomenon 
designated by the latter. Thirdly, the interpretation of the expres- 
sion dumbari-chchheda in the sense of ‘pools or sections of a dried- 
up river, which retained water in the shape of figs, i. e., circular 
or irregularly circular sections’ is far-fetched in the extreme. 
Why a fig of all things should be selected as representing the 
shape of a pool of water, and how can a rigid uniformity in that 

1 The Sylhet theory is championed by N. K. Bh-itUsali, see JASB., Letters, 1935 
pp 419-427 (with a rtiapl. 
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shape be produced and maintained for ages ? How again can such 
pools of water exist for 1,300 years and still keep strong ? It is 
held that the dumban-chchhedah on the south-east are the 
present Gulchi bil, the Sakati bil and the Biya bil, those on 
the south are the Galatikar bil and the Tilchhibi bil, and 
another such bil on the south-west. There is, however, no 
reference to these names in the inscription itself. It is to 
be observed that they are found spread over a considerable area 
with intervals of land separating one another,, and it is 
curious how these can be imagined to have served the pur- 
pose of a definite boundary-mark. Fourthly, the dictionary- 
meaning of Jatali being forest, it cannot be taken as the 
name of ‘the bigChatal bil,’ although the author of the suggestion 
finds that a forest ts ‘ perishable and shifting,’ implying 
thereby that unlike the bil it cannot be treated as a 
boundry-mark, and further assures himself that the ‘ two 
words sound alike, and Jatali to Chatal is not a big jump 
for 1,300 years.’ Fifthly, though the tank of Khasoka is 
not traceable to this day, it will be difficult to share the belief 
that the memory 1 of this person is preserved in the names 
of two villages Khasa and Khasir. Indeed so much weight 
cannot be conceded to the slightest affinity that one name may 
bear to another ; besides, there is no reason given as to why 
it should be assumed that Khasoka was such a famous man in 
his time that he would be remembered by the several generations 
that have followed him. Traditions concerning Nagar Brahmins 
have been freely imported into this discussion of the topography 
of the Nidhanpur grant, but there need be a clear understanding 
that these traditions do not remember either Bbutivarman or 
Bhaskaravarman, nor do they preserve any history of the donees 
named in the grant, or the other particulars mentioned in it. 
The only point in the theory that may seem to carry some weight 
is the information that there is a “ flourishing village Chandrapur 
on the left bank of the *‘ living ’ KuSiara, 6 mjles directly to 
the west of Supatala.” 
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No reason has been offered v\ by the identification of the 
KausSika or Kausiki with the Kosi, established long ago, should 
not be upheld in the present case also. The Varkantjeya 
Purana 1 refers to the river Kausiki after mentioning the 
Gandak! as flowing from the slopes of the Himalayas The 
VSyu Purana 2 and the Mahabbarata 3 too are aware of the exis- 
tence of the Kausiki : in the former the passage in question reads 
KauSiki cha tritiya tu, and in the latter the name is preceded by 
the expression trisrotha. Obviously, these should mean that there 
were three rivers, known to their authors, which were called by 
the same name. But Pargiter 4 proposed to emend the reading 
in the former passage as either KauSikI Karatoya tu or Kau&iki 
cha trisrotas tu; in the event of the latter reading being accept- 
ed, the reference is to be understood as applying to the modern 
Tista. The river Ivosi which now flows in the Purnea district 
is believed to have gradually retreated to its present position from 
an eastern direction along which its courses formerly ran. * The 
sapta Kausikas 5 of Sanskrit works’ include the main river and 
its tributaries from the north, named respectively the Tarabar or 
Tamra, the Aran or Eran, Dudh Kosi, Likhu Kosi, Tamba Kosi 
and the Bhotia Kosi. Shillingford G writing in 1895 referred to 
the Loran as the main Koci since 1893, while its c authentic 
channels’ in different times beginning from the east had been 
the Kali or Kari Kosi, with its upper reaches called Kamla and 
which in Nepal is known by the name Kfijll or Kajrl, the Dham- 
daha Kosi (the main Kosi, according to Hamilton, 1807-11), the 
Hiran main Kosi of the Revenue Survey Maps of 1840-47, 
and the Paus the Main Kosi from 1873 to 1893. These 
are concerned with the movements of the Kosi that have 

1 Canto XLV, 5)6. 

J Canto LVII, 16. 

9 Vana-p, adhyaya 222, v. 14231. 

* MKP., p. 203. 

JfcSB., 1895, Part I, pp 1-21 (with a map). 

* Ibid, p. 8. 
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taken place in comparatively recent times. Regarding its 
activities in the remote past investigators are unanimous that the 
Kosi formerly flowed in Bengal to the east of its present position. 
According to Fergusson 1 the Kosi proceeded eastward to 
meet the Brahmaputra, into which river the Urasagar carried the 
combined waters of the Kosi, the Mahananda and the Atri. 
According to Buchanan Hamilton 2 the K si in the remote past 
was joined to the Mahananda, and the former being united to the 
Ganges released a volume of water which found its passage 
through the Padma, with * the old channel of the BhagirathI 
from Songti to Nadiya ’ ‘left comparatively dry.’ In the opinion 
of W. W. Hunter 3 the Kosi and the Mahananda formerly joined 
the Karatoya, on the banks of which a river nymph called Kauiiki 
used to be worshipped. The Kosi of about 1G00 4 A D. contributed 
towards bringing about that change in the physical condition of 
Gaur which occasioned its depopulation. ‘ Leaving its eastern 
courses’ it passed through the Kalindri, ‘a deep and wide channel 
still known as the Mara Kusi,’ i.e., it rushed into the Ganges 
which then stood in front of the western ramparts of this great 
city. The numerous marshes 8 lying near Malda are supposed to 
bear the traces of the Kosi in this position. Shillingford 8 observes 
that ‘ At about the time the main Ganges flowed into the sea by 
the first of these channels ( i . e., the mouth of the Hooghly), and 
the Brahmaputra, flowing past Maimansingh, joined the Megna, 
and found an exit into the sea through the third channel (i.e., 
the Megna channel), we have the Kusi probably flowing eastwards 
towards P»bna, and it seems not unlikely that the Harinaghatta is 
the channel, by which the Kusi waters, swelled by many tribu- 
taries at present flowing into the Brahmaputra, found their way 
into the ocean.’ Such a phenomenon ‘would account for the 
great depth and size of the Madhumatl river, and the extent of the 
Harinaghatta Estuary.’ F. C. Hirst 7 defines the Kosi as a river 

1 Quart. Journ. Geo. Soc. , London, Vol. XIX, 1863, p. 345. 

2 Eastern India, Vol, III, {f. 15. s Ibid^ pp. 10-11. 

3 Stat. Act. Ben#., Purnea, 1877, p. 232. 6 Ibid, p. 19 ! 

4 JASB., 1895, Part I, p. 22. - 7 JA8B., 1903, p. 470. 
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which * has operated at different times over all the land between 
the debatable area along the junction of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra plains and roughly Longitude 87° East ’ and 
concludes by being more specific about its course when he suggests 
that ‘ the sphere of action of the Kosi,... since the Tista, Attri, 
and other rivers, before the Tista last returned to the Brahma- 
putra, apparently filled up fairly solidly everything east of 
Longitude 88° may be defined as a rectangle made by the 
intersections of Longitudes 87° and 88° and Latitudes 25°20' 
and 26°20' respectively,’ and that * of this area all, except on 
each side of Longitude 87° appears to have been dealt with by the 
Kosi in its older stages or by similar streams issuing from the 
hills north of Purnea.’ 

Prom the opinions quoted above it is easy to realise how 
difficult it is to determine the earlier courses of this river with pre- 
cision, and also to make any definite observation about its position 
at a given time in the past. P. Bhattacbarya 1 apparently under the 
influence of Cunningham’s theory that the great river crossed by 
Hiuen-tsang in the 7th century on his way to K&marupa was the 
Tista, identified by him as an eastern channel of the Kosi, holds 
that the Nidhanpur grant refers to some area to the west, of this 
river in the district of Rangpur. He draws attention to the 
Tezpur 2 Grant of Vanamala (8th century) where a Chandrapari 
on the Tista is mentioned {Trisrotayah'pa^chimatah). The reading 
Chandrapari is proposed to be corrected to Chandrapur!, 8 which 
is to be identified with the Chandrapuri-whai/a of the Nidhanpur 
grant. It is forgotten that the latter inscription refers fjp a dying 
Kosi, while the Tezpur grant, if it refers to the Tista, does not 
say anything about the condition of that river. The very identi- 
fication of the Tista with the Kosi has not been accepted. The 
Tezpur grant being missing, it is not possible also to test the 
accuracy of the proposed reading. In support of his location of 


1 Kamarnpa-S&£an&vali, p. 5. 

1 Kftmarupa-flasanavali.ip. 54 ff. ; cf. ibid, p. 64, n, 11. 

3 Ibid , pp. 5-6 and n. 2 on p. 6 ; Jour. Assam Res. Soc., Vol. I, No. 3, p. 67. 
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.the Nidhanpur grant in tbe Rangpur district he seems to assume 
that for the Kamarupa king expansion of power to the east of the 
Tista would have been most natural and feasible. How was it then 
possible for Bhaskaravarman to have pitched a military camp in 
Karnasuvarpa so far away from Kamarupa ? What was possible 
for this king may not have been impossible for his ancestor, 
^provided that he had the requisite energy, ambition and military 
resources, and provided also that bis political antagonists were 
not too powerful to be overcome. 

The scene of the Nidhanpur grant, according to K. L. 
Barua, 1 was in the Purnea district near an old channel of the 
Kosi which was noticed by Rennell. He identifies this channel 
(a Mara, Kosi) with the Sushka- Kausika of tbe grant, but the 
theory ignores firstly, the fact that a channel which was in a state 
of decay in tbe 7th century could not have possibly struggled for 
1300 years and remained in a position meriting an identical 
description, and secondly, the accumulated evidence of many 
scholars and observers pointing to an earlier career of that river 
in certain positions in this province. 

As there is no sure hint regarding the identification of the 
G-anginl, the mere mention of it in the grant may not take us 
nearer to the solution of our problem. The Khalimpur grant and 
the Vappaghoshavata grant also use the term ganginikd, but this, as 
stated elsewhere, has a general signification which ma> be applied 
to any river that is in a state of being silted up. The Khalimpur 
grant refers to a place called Madha-Sammali, but it is not the 
same as Mayura-Salmala-igra/iara of these Plates, for the simple 
reason that Mayura and Madba cannot be made to correspond to 
each other. What may be interesting to know is that the Vappa- 
ghoshavata grant which uses the word ganginikd more than once 
in its topographical portion, and which like the Nidhanpur grant 
was also issued from Karnasuvarna, refers to the Audumbarika 
Vishaya. The Nidhanpur grant in defining the boundaries of the 

1 Early History of K&marupa, *p. 5 . Cf. JASB., 1895, Pi». T, p.^4. (Many channels of 
the Kosi were known to Hamilton as BQj-hl or Marft Kosi.) 
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land given awiy uses the expression dumbarl-chchheda , as already, 
noticed, to indicate the boundary-marks on three sides, viz., south- 
east, south and south-west. Now, it may be pointed out that 
the accepted meaning of dumbarl is the same as that of udumbara 
(fig tree). Whether the expression employed means only ‘cut 
down fig trees,’ or that the Chandrapuri-inshai/a touched the 
borders of the ancient Udumbara district on these sides, is a. 
question which may be difficult to answer finally unless in 
the first place particulars are available for determining the 
boundaries of that district in the 7th century. The land 
given away by Narayana Bhadra of the Vappaghoshavata 
grant had for its northern and eastern boundaries a GaAginika or 
a river bed included in the Udumbara-ris/mi/a, while a Ganginika 
stood on the west of the land donated by the Kiimarupa ruler. 
Thus if it is assumed that the two Gaiiginikas were one and the 
same, the Udumbara -vishaya lay partly to the west of the 
Chandrapuri-m/iai/a, and partly to the south-south-east, and 
south-west where either the Sushha- Kausika, or the Ganginikain- 
tervened separating the former district from the latter. But the 
boundaries of the Udumbara-ris/tat/a were uot those of the land 
donated in the Vappaghoshavata grant, nor could the boun 
daries of the land donated in the NidhanpAr grant coincide ..with 
those of the Chandrapuri-mfcaj/a, but an accident may have 
led to the discovery of two grants concerning lands which were 
nearly along the boundaries of two neighbouring districts. 1 

It has not also been possible to remove the uncertainty 
regardihg the identification of the Sthalikkata -vishaya referred 
to in the Khalimpur grant of Dharmapala. This inscription 
knows another vishaya called Mahantapraka&i, which by reason 
of its association with the Vyaghratati-maru/a/a, has been tenta- 
tively assigned to Bagdi, one of the traditional subdivisions 4[rf 
Bengal. These are two oishayas in which were situated the 

1 As records CbandrapnrT- Vishaya it indy be pointed out that the Brihatsarhbita 
nentions (XIV, 5) the ( Chaudrapuras, i e., the inhabitants of the city of Chandrapur* (in the 
aat), see TA., 1899, p. 176 
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villages endowed by the king. If like the other vishaya the 
Sthalikkata-oisfeaj/a were comprised in the Vyaghratatl-TMandula, 
this would have been surely mentioned in the text. It may be 
permitted to guess that the one was in the neighbourhood of the 
other, as the priests to whom the donations were made would 
have found it difficult to manage estates in widely separate 
areas. ' It appears that the Sthallkkata-msJiap contained the 
Amrashandika-mawdafa where was situated the village Goppipali, 
bounded on the cast by the western boundary of the Udragrama* 
mandala, on the south a Jolaka (a marshy land?), on the west 
the Vesanika Khatiha, on the north a cattle-path lying along the 
boundary of the Udragrama-jn'ind'i/a. If the Ivhatika of this 
inscription can be equated with Khadi, it is possible that a 
certain part of it was known by the name Vesanika (-akhya 
(I. 43) ; it is also possible that the Ud(d?)ragrama-mandala was 
so called because of the predominance of the Odra element in its 
population. Nothing definite can be said about the identi- 
fication of Subhasthall (1. 50) where stood the temple whose deity 
and priests were benefited by the liberal donation of Dharmapala. 
In the latter part of the 12th century the Madanapada grant 
of Visvarupasena 1 and tlfe Edilpur 2 grant of Kcsavasena were 
issued from a place called Phalgugrama ( Phalgugramn-parisuTii 
samnvasita-Snm&j-jayaskandhavardt, 1.31 — Madanapada ; 1. 38 
Edilpur). K. P. Jayaswal 3 is inclined to hold that it was 
situated on the bank of the river Phalgu in the district of Gaya in 
Bihar. But the connection of these Sena rulers of Bengal with 
Bihar has not yet been conclusively proved. The mere similarity 
of names cannot be regarded as a strong proof in this matter. 
Andther place-name is Dharyyagrama, whence Bakshmanasena 
announced the Madhainagar grant 4 in the 12th century ( Dhary - 
ijagrama-parisara-samacasita-Snmaharaja— 1, 25). No topo-' 

graphical detail is given regarding this village, and even the 
reading of its name can be disputed. 

1 JASB., 18^6, Pt. I, pp. 6-16. 2 JA8B. (N. S.b Vol. X.pp. 97-104. 

a JBOR3., Vol. IV, p. 270. 1 JA9B. (N. 9.), Vol. V, p. 467 ff, 
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According to R. D. Banerjee, the Amgachhi Plate of Vigra- 
hapala III was issued from his victorious camp at Haradhama. 
(1. 23). The name was tentatively proposed to be Mudgagiri by 
Hoernle, 1 but this suggestion was not accepted by Dr. Kielhorn.® 
It is difficult to accept Banerjee’s revised reading. As the letters 
in the beginning of line 23, where the name of the place occurs, 
are partly defaced, Banerjee himself is not sure about his own 

reading. The last letter ot the name appears to be ‘r,’as 

found by Hoernle, but there is no trace of an ‘ i ’ mark. The 

sign can hardly be confused with 1 m,’ which is Banerjee’s 

reading. The letter preceding ‘r’ is ‘g,’ according to 
Hoernle, but it may be ‘ p with an ‘ u ’ mark, attached 
to its right vertical, which is still partly visible. Banerjee seems 
not to have noticed the trace of a letter between the sign, 
which he reads as ‘ r ’ and tin* one which is proposed to be 
read as ‘ p. Hoernle took it to be ‘ g,’ as a part of the 
conjunct dg, but this may represent ‘s.’ Judging from 
the last three letters, we may venture to say that the name might 
turn out to be ‘ Vilasapura,’ where MahTpala I was staying at 
the time of issuing his Bangarh grant. In that case it would 
have no place in the geography of Bengal. 

The physical aspect of Bengal offers a problem which is far 
too complicated to be solved merely with the help of literary and 
cpigraphical material available to in. The province has been 
gradually rescued from water ; it is pre-eminently a product of 
fluvial action that- has been operative since the dawn of history. 
The rivers in this country have constantly changed their courses, 
resulting on the one hand in the continual emergence of new land, 
and on the other complete or partial devastation of areas whiclrhad 
formerly been important centres ol tiade and government. Sotijft 
ol the rivers, once noted for their volume and size, have gradually 


5 Cent. Rev. A8B., pp. 212, 214-15; Ind Ant., XIV, p. 167. 
• Ind. Ant., XXI. p. 97. 
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been silted up, or reduced to the shape of small streams, standing 
as strange and disappointing relics of their former grandeur and 
majesty. Materials for a historical study of the river-system in 
ancient Bengal are scanty, but almost phenomenal changes are 
known to have taken place in the course of the last three or four 
hundred years. It may not be out of place here to refer to some 
of the more striking instances of the alteration of the river- 
courses which the province has witnessed during comparatively 
recent years. The district of Murshidabad, which with Nadia 
and Jessore, forms the most fertile region connected with the 
delta between the Ilooghly on the west and the Meglma on 
the east, must have been one of those areas most affected by 
fluvial action. 1 The present channel of the Bhagirathi repre- 
sents the ancient course of the Ganges, hut it is now almost on 
the verge of extinction, the silting up of the river having been 
already noticed in 1666 A.D. by the French traveller Tavernier. 
Murshidabad abounds with old river-beds ; doubtless these 
are traces of the ancient water-courses which had been 
connected with the Bhagirathi in its glorious days. Gaur in 
the district of Malda was subject to the operation of similar 
adverse forces that led to its downfall. The western rampart of 
this city at one time used to be washed by the main stream of the 
Ganges, now represented by the channel of the Little Bhagirathi. 
The stability of Gaur as a political seat as well as a centre 
of inland trade and commerce was dependent on its strategic 
position, not due in a small measure to its river-system. But 
with the witndrawal of the Ganges 2 3 from its former course 


1 L. B. S. O’Malley, DG. (Murshidabad), p. 9. The Upper Hooghly is called the 

Bhagirathi. The Bhagirathi on which stood Gaur ‘was the main Ganges until the 16th 
century A.D.’ Bee Report on the Nadia Rivers U925), by Major F. C. Hirst (The Bengal 
Secretariat Book Depot), 1916, Chapter V1I[, pp. 24*28. 

3 Ralph Fitch — England's Pioneer to India aDd Burnii — His companions and contem- 
porarieB, etc., by J. Horton Ry ley (1899) (Fitch sailed from the ^Thames in 1683 A D.). 
Referring to the epuntry of Gauila he observes that 11 the old way which the river Ganges 
was wont to run, remaineth dry, which is the occasion that the city dotth stand so far from 
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by at least ten miles, and the marked deterioration of its currents, 
Gaur lost its natural advantages, and was soon converted into 
a desolate place. Similafly, the silting up of the Saraswatl — a 
branch of the Hooghly — formerly the main stream of the Ganges, 
which was quite a large river in the middle of the 16th century, 
and still shown as a large offshoot in Francois Valentyn’s map 
drawn by Vanden Broucke 1 in 17:26, 2 is pointed to as the cause 
of the decay of Satgaon which had been, before this process 
worked itself out, a commercial city of considerable importance. 
Tamlukowed not in a small measure its enviable position in the 
history of maritime activities of Eastern Tndia to its close proxi- 
mity to the Bay of Bengal/ to which it was joined by a channel 
of the liupanarayan river, a branch of the Hooghly, the upper 
portion of which is called the Dhalkisor and the Dwarakesuar. 
This south-easterly channel can be easily traced in the maps 
drawn in the sixteenth and the early part of the seventeenth 
century, but it was soon silted up in the latter pai't of the seven- 
teenth century. The disappearance of the channel linking 
Tamluk to the sea, which made the island more or less joined to 
the mainland, had a far-reaching effect on the history of Bengal, 
and was largely responsible for bringing about the downfall of this 
seaport town, through which this province had been able for 
centuries to keep up a living contact with the world outside, 
including China, Ceylon, Burma and the Eastern Archipelago. 
Regarding changes in the course of the Brahmaputra in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, it is a known fact that since the 
time of Rennell’s survey many square miles of country between the 


the water.” — P. Ill; CASK., Vol, XV, p. 37. See also The Principal Navigations Voyages 
Trafl&ques and Discoveries of the English Nation hy Richard Hakluyt — HakluyL Society 
Extra Series, Glasgow, 1904, Vol 5, pp. 465 ff. 

1 Keurlyke Beschryving van Choromandel, Pegu, Arrakan, Bengala, etc.. Map 
facing p. 117. 

2 But it “silted up as a j erenmal channel ” during the 16th century, see F. C. 


Hirst, op. cif., pp. 21-28. ^ 

9 In some of* the Put anas the proximity of Tamralipta to the sea in the 4th century 
A.D. is referred to (Tamr^liptan sasagarfiD), see PTDKA, p. 54. 
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Brahmaputra and the Tista have been swept away by the former 
river, which is still breaking away westwards. The river Tista, 
also second only to the Brahmaputra in point of importance 
among the rivers in the Rangpur district, has considerably de- 
viatedfrom its course. At the time of Rennell’s Survey the 
principal stream of this river ‘ flowed south instead of south-east 
.as at present.’ 1 This change took place during the floods of 1787 
A.D., which caused a great havoc in the district of Rangpur. 
One of the noticeable effects of this diversion in the movement 
of the river towards the east was the complete annihilation of the 
original site of Gforamarii, a centre of commercial transactions in 
the district. That the Tista has frequently changed its direction 
in the past is testified to by the exislence of innumerable 
water-courses and marshy areas in the Rangpur district as 
memorials of the different stages of its wanderings. 

It is useless to multiply such examples ; from those already 
cited, it will be clear that within the last four hundred years the 
main streams of the delta and their various tributaries have mostly 
altered tlvir courses with a perceptible diminution of strength and 
size in many ca^cs. In the process of the transformation through 
which the province has naturally p issed, it is more than pro- 
bable that several ancient places, mentioned in the inscriptions 
and other early documents, have been either completely destroyed 
or reduced to obscurity, now lying far away from populous towns 
or villages and the highways of trade and commerce. 


1 Stat. Account, Yol. VII, p. 16$ ; Major 1?. C. Hirst, op. at., Appendix A. 



Part II 


CHAPTER I 

Glimpses into the Political History of Bengal from 
the Earliest Times to the 3rd Century A.D. 

Inadequacy of historical material.— The supremacy of Ariga and M^gadha —Traditional 
references to Bengal’s connections with Ayodhya, Avanfj and Magnrilm — Independent exis- 
tence of Vaiiga und Radha in the Oih century B C — Annexation of Afiga by Magadlia 
and its effects — Handicaps to the political growth of Bengal -Ancient coins found in Bengal. 
— An independent territory but fnendly to Mjgadha dming Alc\andei’s invasion — Later an 
alliance with Kalirtga —Probably annexed lo the Manryan Empire by Asoka — His adminis- 
trative arrangements. — Continuance of connection with Pataliputra as a check to the 
advance of Greek power during the post- Maury a penod— Greek alliance viith the Sungas 
—Alliance vwih Kalinga resumed under Kharavela in the beginning of ilie 1st century 
B.C. — Break-up of the Magadhan Empire — The Kushfinns controlling Magalba. Kush ana coins 
in Bengal.— Kuahana Viceroys go\ernmg Pataliputra and Tamraliptn, and the Mauingdas 
holding either independently of or in subordination lo the Kushanas a cons’dernble territory 
extending up to the head of the Bengal delta in the second century A D — The delta piobnbly 
independent during this time. 


The earliest of the extant epigrapiiical records throwing 
light on the political history of Bengal cannot be assigned’ to a 
period eailier than the fourth or the fifth century A. I). Very little 
information is available relating to the political life and activities 
of the Bengali race during the several centuries of their history 
preceding the date of the Meharauli Iron Pillar-inscription or its 
near contemporary — the record found engraved on the Susynia Hill 
in the district of Bankura. We have mainly to depend upon tradi- 
tions for our knowledge, so far as this ancient period is concerned, 
and consequently, ’it is next to impossible to present an accurate 
chronological background from w bich the later annals of the 
country may be studied with advantage. The facts gleaned from 
ancient traditions are of the nature of some disconnected frag- 
ments of information.. The utmost that may be attempted is to 
put them together with a view to the discovery, if possible, of 
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certain broad landmarks in its political transactions that preceded 
the long period extending from about the fourth or the fifth to the 
twelfth century A.D. for which latter age we are, happily, in 
possession of ampler and more reliable documents. It may be 
mentioned in this connection that this account principally made 
up of traditions may be supplemented in some important details 
by the. references to Bengal to be found in the works of certain 
early European writers. 

One thing that stands out in comparative prominence is the 
bond that seems to have united Bengal with Magadha at an early 
period of their history. The principle underlying this relationship 
between the two territories was supplied by a community of 
interests that bound them together. The Prachyas, so familiar to 
the later Vedic and the Post-Vcdic literature, constituted a defi- 
nite factor in the political as well as the cultural history of India. 
Their leadership seems to have devolved upon Magadha which 
stood as it were in the vanguard of the Eastern races. Maha- 
bharata tradition preserves the picture of a close contact between 
Magadha and Bengal. Jarasandha, the king of Magadha, as the 
legend shows, played the part of a master-architect, the head of 
a political system that held under control the princes of Eastern 
and Central India, among his supporters being Kama of Anga 1 
(Bhagalpur), Sisupala of Chedi, Vakra of Karusha (the hilly tract 
extending from the river Ken on the west to the confines of Bihar- 
on the east), the kings of Vanga and Pundra , 2 3 Bhagadatta ol 
Pragjyotisha (to the east of the Brahmaputra or the Lauhitya),' 
and Katiiaa of Mathura . 4 

The policy of the East according to tradition seems to ha\e 
been distinctly against the Pandav.is. The diffcren! kingdoms ot 
Bengal mentioned in the Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata, pfc.y 

1 JII, 16052 ; XII, 131-35. 

* III, 571-84. 

3 n, 579-80. 

4 He ente^d into a matrimonial alliance with the Magadha King* and became subordi- 
ate to the latter. See VII, 387 ; XII, 12954. 
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Suljrna, Prasuhma, Pundra (?), Vanga, Tamralipta, and the 
people dwelling on the southern coast of the country, were all 
defeated by the Pantjav.is during their digvijaya. 1 

If tradition is to be believed, the chief interest of the 
history of Eastern India even before the rise of the Naga dynasty 
seems to have centred round the activities of Magadha, directed 
towards the unification of the neighbouring territories • into a 
powerful confederacy dominated by her leadership. Her virtual 
dictatorship, however, came to an end owing to the death of 
Jarasandha in Ins fight with the Panhvas. His son, Sahadeva, 
who was installed on the throne of Magidha, ruled only over its 
western portion . 2 3 Subsequently, another attempt for ascendancy in 
the East is said to have been made by Kama of Anga . 8 During 
the time when Anga was yet separate from Magadha, its influence 
in the East was considerable. Its pre-eminence can be traced to 
the time of the legendary Vairochana, who performed the 
Mahabhisheka rite and established ‘universal sovereignty .’ 4 * * * 
The Puranas show an intimate connection between this 
territory and Eastern India, as according to them Anga, 
Vauga, Pundra, Suhina and K.ilitiga were the five Anava 


1 Pargiter’s warning against deducing any ethnological conclusions from the Alignment 
of nations at the hatllc of Kurukshctra is supported Ly import mt eonsi lerations. See JKAS„ 
1908, pp 333 31. Keith similarly upholds the view that the Kuru-Paiiihala conflict 

was not due to ‘laaal giounds/ .see ibid, p 1130. Elsewhere he says th a ‘for 

ethnography the Muhabhaiata is of little use/ ibid, p 836 A theory, for which subs- 
taniial proof is lacking, is that the Pig lavas weie a semi- Mongolian tribe. See 
ibid, p 835 ; Hopkms, The Greit Fpiu of India, p 100 Indian tradition, however, 

re^aids the ivas as a branch of the Vedio Kurus, doc Vim lla chmaijJ Mha, Anient 

Mid-Indmn Iishatriya Tribes, pp 1,23. r l he practice of polyandiy by the Pandav-'B was 
probably not un-Vedjc. See S. C. 8arkar, Some Aspects of the Earliest Social History of 
India (Oxford University Piess), 1923, p. 115. For interesting speeulaNons as to the date of 
the Mbht. war, see Sita Nath Pra lhan, Chronology of Ancient India, Cal. Univ., 1927, 

248 ff ; Pargiter, A1HT , 1922, pp. 179 183. 

3 ] j, 591-95 ; 181, 962-76 For other princelings of Magadha, Jayatsena and Jalasandha, 

see JRAS.i 1908, pp. 316-17. Two other kings were Dapdadhara and Dagja (II, 1090-91 ; 

VIII, 688-704), who fought against the Pap<Jivas at the Kuruksbetra battle (V, 5764). 

9 The Atigas, Vaogas, Pundras, etc., belonged to the hegemony organised by him. Cf . ii, 

1527, 

* AB., VIII, 29, 
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kingdoms in the Bast. The organisation brought into being by 
Kama comprised the territories of Bengal, which took up the side 
of the Kauravas against their enemy in the battlefield of Kuru- 
kshetra. According to the Puranas, Jarasandha ruled before the 
Brihadrathas who were descended from his son Sahadeva (Ata 
urdhoam praoakshydmi Magadha ye Brihadrathah Jarasandhasya 
-ye vvhte Sahvleo-anvaye n>'ipah ).' After a reign lasting for 723 
years they were followed by the Naga dynasty, with which the 
historical period commenced in the 6th century B.C. 1 2 3 * * * Even 
though there may be some truth in the account of Magadha over- 
lordship, furnished by the Mahabharata, it will be absurd to fix 
Jarasandha’s time, relying on the Puranic reconstruction. In 
their attempt to reproduce an ancient tradition it is not improb- 
able that the writers of the epic were influenced by the political 
conditions prevailing in their own times. 

A vague tradition refers to VaAgi’s alliance with Ayodhya 
in the age represented by the Ra may ana. The Calcutta recen- 
sion of the epic contains a verse which occurs in a speech address- 
ed by DaSaratha of Ayodhya to his wife Ivaikeyl, where he men- 
tions Vanga as a part of his dominions — “Karishyami tam prttim 
sukritcn-dpi tr hpc \ yavad-anarVate chakram tdvati me vasundhard 
|| Draciddh Sindhu-Saucirdh Suurdshtrd dakshindpathdh I Vung- 
Anga Magadha Mats yah samr id dhah Ka&i-Kosalah li ’' 8 As the 
passage speaks of Magadha and Anga separately, it is probable 
that it points to a time when the latter had not yet lost its iden- 
tity — an event which occurred in the latter part of the sixth cen- 
tury B.C., but the statement that these different states were sub- 
ject to AyoJhfya may be only a piece of poetical exaggeration. In 
the Ayodhya KanJa of the Riimiiyana (Canto XII), where it is 
proposed to issue invitations on the occasion of a sacrifice 

1 PTDKA., p. 14. 

1 Ibid, pp. 13, 17 d. 99. 

3 Ayodhya- K., Canto X, 3(5-37 ; see Alfred Roussel's French Translation of the Rama- 

yana, Le Uarnaya^a da ValmTki, Biblbtheqne Orientate, Tome VI, p. 210. This verse is not 

iQi-luded in Gorresio’a edition. 

21 
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to be performed by- Dadaratha, some of these couDtries 
are mentioned as being ruled by their own kings : 
“ Prachyai cha Sindhu-Sauolrah Surashtre y « cha pdrthivah II 
Dakshinatya narendra$-cha sarvan anaya me clriram” The 
inclusion of Magadha, Vanga, etc., is implied in the term 
‘ prachyah ’ used in the passage. If there is any truth in 
these legends it may be suggested that at an early period. 
Vaflga may have entered into a friendly relation with Ayodhja 
as a sequel of the victorious campaigns of Dasaratha’s ancestor 
King Raghu in that territory and Suhma, as described by 
Kalidasa in the 5th century A D. 1 * 3 

In a long account of various revolutions which took place 
in different periods of ancient Indian history, to be found in the 
Harshacharita, there is a notice of a certain king of Suhma 
called Devasena ( Sauhmya ) who was poisoned to death by his wife 
DevakI, infatuated with his younger brother : “ Vishamachurna- 
chumbita-mikarandem chi karn-endlvarena Devaki devar-anu- 
rakta Devasenam Sauhmyam." 2 It is, however, impossible 
to fit details of this character in a chronological framework, 
even though it may be assumed that there is some kernel of 
truth in these scattered traditions. 

It may be doubtfully suggested from the evidence of 
Buddhist and Jaina works that Vanga and Radh i flourished as 
independent kingdoms about the middle of the 6th century 
B.C. In the Sanskrit drama Pratijna-Yaugandharayana there 
is a passage where Pradyota-Mahasena, the king of Avanti 
(Western Malwa), a contemporary of Buddha, informs his wife 
in the course of a conversation regarding their daughter’s 
marriage that he is connected with the rulers of Magadha, 
Kasi, Vanga, Surastra, Mithila and Surasena 8 (asmat-sam- 
baddho Magadhah Kaiirajo Vangah Saurashtro Maithilah &ura- 


1 See supra , p. 39. 

3 B.C., ed by Fuhrer, Uchchhv&sa VI, p. 271; English Translation by Cowell A 
Thomas, p. 194. 

3 T88., No. 1 XVI, ed by T. Ga^apati Sastrl, Act 1I ( v. 8 , p 29, 
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serial)). From the Majjhima-^Nikaya, 1 however, it appears that 
there was a keeu hostility between Pradyota of Avanti and 
Ajatasatru of Magadha, who is once said to have devoted his 
attention to the fortification pf Rajagriha in anticipation of an 
attack by the former. The mention of Magadha as his ally in 
the Sanskrit drama, attributed to Bhasa, may be due to a 
mistake. If Pradyota’s friendship with Vanga is considered 
probable, it is likely that this master of stratagems was actuated 
by the object of stirring up an antagonism between Magadha 
and its eastern neighbour to further his own interests. 

A few metallic tokens of money may be included among the 
relics of archaeological interest, so far available in Bengal, 
which bear the impress of an early age. Five copper 
coins (4 rectangular and 1 round) of the punch-marked type 
were recovered more than half a century ago from Tamluk, 
known to be a site of considerable antiquity. The marks on 
these coins were almost indistinguisable at the time of their 
discovery. The find also brought a silver punch-marked coin on 
which two symbols, the wheel and the svastika, could be 
recognised. To this should be added six others of the same 
well-known silver variety (usually called Puranas or Dharanas), 
discovered at the village of Zarka in the 24-Parganas in the course 
of excavating a tank. 2 3 Several cast coins were also found at 
Tamluk along with the punch-marked specimens mentioned above. 
The symbols on these coins are not different from those ordinarily 
presented by the coins of the same type, which have come from 
other parts of India, such as elephant, deer or stag, tree, triratna, 
svastika, rails, torana, etc. 8 A few more cast coins have been 
recovered in recent years from the district of 24-Parganas. 4 * The 
punch-marked coins are admitted on all hands to have represented 

1 D. U. Bhaudarkar, Carmichael Lectures, Cal. Univ., 1918, pp 60-81. 

* Proo. ASB , 1879, p 245. 

3 Troc. ASB., 1882, pp. 111-13. . 

4 R. D. B»ner;ee, Banglar Itihas, p. 31. Some of these are rented to be in the 

custody of the Vauglya Sahitya Parishat of Calcutta* 
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the earliest indigenous currency in India. Opinions differ as to the 
probable date of the most ancient specimens of Indian coinage. 
Cunningham puts the beginnings of Indian currency at about 
1000 B.C., while according to V. A. Smith “ the heavy bent 
bars of silver ... bearing an extremely archaic appearance are 
the oldest available coins which may go back to about 600 B.C.” 1 
Whatever the date of the earliest coins may be, the punch- 
marked money was current for a long period of time. One of 
the finds from Southern India is to be ascribed to about the 
commencement of the Christian era. 2 It is a controversial ques- 
tion whether the introduction of copper as a monetary medium 
preceded that of silver. 3 Copper coins are, however, much rarer 
than silver, but coins of both metals have been found in Bengal. 
Probably the course of development in this respect did not 
proceed uniformly throughout India. In regard to the round and 
square coins of the punch-marked type, specimens of both of 
which sub-varieties have been recovered in Bengal, it may be 
possible to lay down a general principle of historical evolution 
that “the circular coins are presumably a later invention than 
the rectangular ones.” The punch-marked coins are generally 
believed to have been issued by private bodies, controlled by the 
ruling powers of the different regions concerned. It is im- 
possible to specify the political authority that permitted the 
circulation of this private coinage in Bengal; but the general 
progress in the life of the people must have led to the necessity 
of following the standard currency of the times. 

The annexation of Ariga by Magadha in the 6tli century 


1 CClM.,pp. 133-36, Nos. 4-6. A. S. Hemmy's assumption (see JRAS , Jan., 1937, 
pp. 3-1) that the oldest punch-marked coins are probably to be assigned io ‘the Maury ajjjmpire 
..or at earliest to the time of Nandi tc 372 11. C )’ has been clearly proved to be wrong by 
E. H. C. Walsh (JItAS., April, pp. 303-01 ; Oct , pp 614-15) who defends the case for a much 
earlier origin. An important discovery is the persistence of the principal unit of the Indus 
system m the weight of some of these coins, See JRA8., Jan , pp. 1-26; April, pp. 2‘.)3, 303; 
Oct., p. 615. 

2 Ibid, p. 135 . 

3 8. K. Chiikraboitty, A Study of Ancient Indian Numism itics, p. 31. 
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B.C. finally put an end to the former’s supremacy, and Magadha 
with its new capital at Pataliputra on tlie southern bank of the 
Granges, endowed with undoubted strategic advantages, gradually 
extended its territory and became the foremost power in the 
East. Bengal probably consisted of some independent kingdoms 
during this period, and its resources were, therefore, hardly so 
well organised as those of Bihar, which had already reduced its 
different component parts (Aiiga and Videba) to a unity. A 
similar movement towards amalgamation may have been at work 
in Bengal as well. It is likely that Tilmrahpta was originally 
a separate kingdom, as mentioned in the Mahabharata. Thus 
according to the Dlpavarhsa, as we have noticed elsewhere, 
Purinda and his dynasty ruled over Tamahtti in ancient times, 
but early Jaina tradition refers to it as a part of Vaiiga 
( Tamalitti Vamgdya). 1 

If there was any such definite effort towards internal consoli- 
dation, its actual result was not visible until about the first 
quarter of the 4th century B.C. The probable existence of 
different principalities within its own borders and the growth of 
two powerful neighbours, Magadha, and later, Kalinga, effectively 
checked for a long time its possibilities as an imperial power. 

By the first quarter of the fourth century B.C. Lower and 
Western Bengal had been formed into a united and compact 
kingdom ( Gaiigaridcc ); and when Alexander the Great was 
carrying on his military operations in the Punjab it was in a 
state of readiness to act in concert with Magadha ( Prasii ) in 
any critical situation that might arise. Unfortunately, none of 
the different chroniclers of Alexander’s Indian invasion give us the 
name of its ruler. The accounts of the Prasii and the Gangaridae, 
embodied in their works, are somewhat discrepant and confusing. 
According to Plutarch 2 the Gandaritai and the Praisiai were 


1 Ind. Ant., 1891, p. 375. . 

2 McCriadle, The Invasion of India, e’e , p. 310. McCrihdle equates the nanre 
X&ndrameB with Chandramas, the moon-god, t bid, pp. 22l-22, n. 4. 
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under the rule of their own kings, who were reported to be 
waiting for Alexander with an army of 80,000 horse, 200,000 
infantry, 8,000 war chariots and 6,000 fighting elephants. 
It may be inferred from Plutarch’s statement that the re- 
sources of the two kingdoms were either partly or wholly 
united in anticipation of an attack by the Greek Invader 
and kept in readiness for action. Curtius Eufus refers to the 
Gangaridae and the Prasii as * two nations,’ but he speaks only of 
Agrammes (Ugrasena?) “ who kept in the field for guarding the 
approaches to his country 20,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry, 
besides 2,000 four-horsed chariots ” and a troop of 3,000 
elephants. 1 Agramrues or Xandrames was probably no other 
than the successor ot the Nanda usurper who had killed the last 
of the Sais'unaga dynasty. “ He was held in no respect,” says 
Diodorus, “as he was thought to be the son of a barber,” 2 who had 
gained the affections of the queen of the former king, and after- 
wards put him to death. 3 The military strength at the disposal of 
Xandrames is stated by this writer to be the same as mentioned by 
Curtius, but it is to be noted that he refers to the two peoples 
as one nation ruled by Xandrames, whom he describes as the 
king of the Gandaridai. 4 Diodorus speaks of the Garigandai as 
the greatest of all nations of India.® According to ArriSn,® 
however, the greatest city was Palimbothra, i.e., Pataliputra, 
included in the dominions of the Prasians. It we are to 
believe Diodorus, it will appear that Xandrames (the Nanda 
king) may have originally belonged to the Gahgaridai, but that 


1 Ibid , pp. 221*22. 

9 Ibid, p. 2S2; see also Curtius, ibid, p 222. Cf. Mabanaudi-suta6*cli-api dudrayam . 
ulpatsyate Mahapadmab— PTDKA., p. 25. 

3 MeCrtudle, The Iavasi n of India, etc., p. 222. According to Q. Curtius the father of 
the reigning king 1 treacherously murdered his sovereign and then under the pretence of 
acting as guardian to the rcyal children, usurped the supreme authority, and having put the 
young princes to death begot the present king.’ 

4 Ibid i p. 282. 

3 Ibid , p 281 ; McCrinJle, AICL , 1901, p. 201, Fragment XVIII, 6. 

3 Fragment XXVI— McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, 1926, p. 68. 
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he afterwards succeeded in uniting his own people and the Prasii 
into one nation over which he came to exercise his sovereignty. 
There is no evidence to corroborate the testimony of Arrian on this 
point. It is not unlikely that he made some confusion between 
the Gangaridai and the Prasii. On this particular point the 
information supplied by Plutarch appears to be more reliable, 
..specially because the military estimates given by him exceed 
those included in the others’ accounts, which also points to 
the probability of a pooling of resources. The reason why 
these foreign writers give only one name, represented as that of 
the Magadha King, may be that despite his original affiliation 
to Bengal, his subsequent position as the master of the combined 
kingdoms was naturally considered more important, since in that 
way he came to hold in his hand the key to Eastern 
India, and that the rapid growth of the influence 
of Magadha soon after Alexander’s exit from India may 
have thrown its eastern neighbour into a background of com- 
parative obscurity. Mahapadma Nanda, who belonged to a 
dynasty, the low origin of which is noted in the Classical 
literature, is said to have established himself as an ekarat or 
supreme ruler, having finished all the Kshatriya princes of his 

age: “ Utpatsyate Mahapadmah sarva-kshatr - 

antako nripah Ekarat sa Mahapadma eka-chchhaltro 

bhavishyati ” 1 But the inclusion of Bengal in Mahapadma’s 

dominions is not proved by the evidence referred to above. It was 
probably an independent country even in the reign of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya. We learn from Pliny that its capital during 
Megasthenes’s stay in India was Parthalis and that its king 
had an army consisting of 60,000 infantry, 1,000 horse and 700 
elephants, always ready for action. 2 During this time the Maurya 
king with his capital at Palibothra (Pataliputra) possessed 
a standing army of 600,000 foot soliders, 30,000 cavalry 

* PTDKA.,p. 25. 

1 Pliny's list of the Indian races is mostly borrowed from Megasthenes See 
Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, pp. 129, n , 137-38, 
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and 9,000 elephants. 1 It is not improbable that the Gangari- 
dai, alarmed at the rise of the political power of Magadha, 
strengthened themselves by an alliance with the Kalingas. 
It is probably true that Pliny uses the expression Gangaridum 
Calingarum , 2 in respect of Parthalis, which seems to indicate 
that they may have constituted a branch of the Kalinga race.® 
If the view taken above is correct, the final occupation of 
the land of the Gaiigaridai may have been achieved later by Asoka 
as a result of Ins great Kalinga war. Asoka’s mastery of Pundra- 
vardhana is mentioned in a legend of the Divyavadana, which 
describes how the Ajivikas of this place incurred his wrath and 
suffered the consequences of the roval displeasure 4 (Pundracardhane 
saroe ajloilulh prKjhdtayitavijdh) . There were several stupas 
still in existence in different parts of Bengal in the seventh 
century, the foundation of which was ascribed to Asoka. Hiuen- 
tsang saw one of these near the Po-shi-p‘o monastery in 
Pundravardhana, another near the capital of Tamralipta, a 
third in Samatata, and a number of others in Karnasuvarna 
near the famous Buddhist establishment at Rangamati, which were 
situated at various places believed to be si notified by the memory 
of Buddha’s presence.'’ The communication between Ceylon and 
theMigadln empire, useful to Asoka for his Buddhistic propa- 
ganda, was miintained through Tamralipta, which may also go to 
show that he held the control of the port. Thus if the tradition 
is to be believed, practically the whole of Pengal was part and 
parcel of his empire. A fairly intelligible idea can be 
formed regirding the limits of his empire from the distribution 
of his inscriptions. There is reason to believe that Jaugarh, 
near Ganjam on the Madras coast, was the eastern limit of his 
empire ; it preserves on a rock a partial version of the Fourteen 


' /bid, p. 139 

3 This is tbe usual reaJini!. Ibid, p. 135. 

3 Ibid, p. 137, n. 

4 Div. eil.^by F. B. Cow. Iliiml R. A Neil,18flfi, p <27 
3 Witters, 1 Vol IT, pp 181, 187, 190 191. 
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Edicts, usually found only at the outlying parts of his posses- 
sions . 1 Asokan pillars nearest to Bengal are those that stand 
in the Champaran District in Bihar . 2 ASoka alludes to the rulers 
and peoples who were outside his empire. The terms used in 
this connection are ay'nta (ye cha arhta ) 8 prachamta ( prachamtesu ) 4 
and Nicha 5 (the southern borderers). These names have been 
--applied to the Yona (Greek) King Antiyoka and his neighbours® 
Turamaya (Tulamaya), Antekina, Maka and Alikyashudala, the 
Chodas, the Pandyas, Satiyaputra, Keralaputra and TamraparnI 
‘Tamba-pariini’ enumerated according to their respective territorial 
positions. Again, elsewhere he has referred to the Yonas, the Kam- 
bojas, the Gandharas and others as his western borderers (Yona- 
Kamb ( o)ja-Gramdhalanam c va (pi) ariinc apalamta) - 1 There were 
others who seemed to have enjoyed some sort of autonomy within 
his empire. Their territories were called Raja-vishayas B 
(laja-vihvashi ) , or districts ruled by their own rajas. The 
Yonas, the Kambojas, Nabhakas, Nabhapanktis, Bhojas, Piteni- 
kyas, Andhras and tbc Paladas were the different members of 
this group. Asoka has used different terms to denote his empire 
and the various groups of its constituent parts administered 
either directly by himself or by officials deputed for the purpose. 
The word vijitam in the widest sense indicated the empire in its 
entirety 9 (Sarvata vijitamhi deranaihpriyasa ); the term Ahala 
signified an administrative division , 10 and the empire evidently 

1 CII , Vol. I (Revised by E. Hultzsoh), 1 ( .)2 5, pp. ix-xiv. 

Ibid, p. XVIII. These are the Lannya-Arara], Launya-Nandangarh and Bampurva 
Pillars. There are some cave-inscnptins in the Gay4 district, Bihar. 

KalsI R.W., II, ibid, p. 28. 

4 Girnar B.E., II, p. 3. 

B KalsI R.E., XIII, p 46. 

6 Ibid, p. 46. Regarding their identifications which throw valuable light on the 
chronological position of ASoka, see pp. xxx-xxxi. 

7 KalsI R.E., V, p. 32. 

8 R.E., XIII, p. 46. The term has been ordinarily taken to mean 1 king’s territory.' 
See ibid, p. XXXIX. 

9 Cf. Girnar R.E., II, p. 3. 

10 Tuphakam ahale, 1. 0,— SarnAth Pillnr, p. 162; tupaka ah^le savara, 1. 5, — Rupnatl* 
B. Inscr., p. 167 ; cjC. Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 170 ? 

22 
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contained many such districts. There were- within the 
empire several fortified districts under military occupa- 
tion ( hemeva savesu kota-vishavesu — Sarnath Pillar-edict), 

also some forest-area, the moral reclamation of which has 
* 

been noted by the Emperor with a feeling of triumph ( ya 
pi cha atavi devammpriyasa vijite bhoti ta pi anuneti 
anunijhapeti) A The forest-tract had been subjugated before 
the thirteenth year of his reign, probably in the eighth 
year when the Kalinga War was fought. If Bengal were an 
anta country or a rajavishaya in relation to Asoka’s empire, we 
should expect it to be included in either of the categories 
mentioned in his inscriptions. There is also no definite 
reference to Bengal in the list of the provinces which were not 
directly administered by the Emperor himself. There were 
several such provinces the government of which was entrusted 
to members of the royal family ( Kumdla , Ayaputa), viz., Tosali 
(Dhauli near Bhuvaneswar in Orissa), Suvarnagiri in the south, 
Ujjain and Takshasila . 2 The Kalinga Province of the empire, 
whioh consisted of two divisions with their respective head- 
quarters at Tosali and Samapa, probably included the whole or 
the greater part of the territory of the Gangaridae. Of the 
two divisions, Tosali (Dhauli) was more important, as It was 
the seat of the provincial governor , 8 and the affairs of the 
Gangaridae may have been controlled from this centre which was 
also nearer Bengal than Samapa (Jaugarh). The Jungle tracts 
{atavi — the forest- region in Western Bengal ?) may have been 
formed into a vishaya, endowed with special military defences and 
placed under the charge of the provincial governor stationed at 
Dhauli. The provincial governors carried on their administrative 

> 

1 Shahbazgarhi R.E., XIII, p. 67. 

2 Ujenite pi chu kumale hemeva Takha(s)ilato— Dhauli Separate, R.E., I, 

p. 94; To3aliyam kumale— Dhauli Sep. R. E. II; kumale — Jaugarh R.E., I, 1, 11; 
Devi-kumalanam-Delhi-Topra P. E , VFI r 1 27, p 133; Suvmijagirlte ayaputasa (5rya- 
putrasya) — Brahmagiri and Siddhapura R Inscr., pp. 176, 178. 

3 Dhauli Sep. 3.E., 11, is addressed to the Kumara and Mahamatras stationed at 
f»all. See ibid, p. 97. 
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work with the help of a class of officials styled Mahamatra . 1 For 
the government of the home-territories also the Emperor found 
the services of these Mahamatras useful. There were Mahamatras 
employed at KausambI 2 and Pataliputra . 8 They formed a 
large body of officials (Savata mahamata) 4 divided into two 
distinct groups, one responsible to the Emperor himself and 
the other to the provincial heads . 5 They were sometimes required 
to perform the duties of a city-judge 8 also ( nagara-vyavaha - 
raka). The northern part of Bengal may have been under 
the personal administration of the Emperor, since the trouble due 
to the Ajlvikas living in Pundravardkana was directly reported 
to him . 7 The new inscription from Makasthan which 
undoubtedly belongs to the Maurya period refers to a Maha- 
matra of Pundranagara, who may h ive been an officer under 
Asoka 8 exercising control over not an insignificant area in 
North Bengal. But it must be- pointed out that neither this 
record nor the tradition recorded in the Buddhist text quoted above 
proves the inclusion of this region in Anoka’s empire beyond 
reasonable doubt. It would not have been unusual to constitute 
such an area, if actually ufider imperial occupation, into an ahara 
or pradesa administered by a Pradetika. 0 The officials of this 
appellation are supposed to have enjoyed a status similar to 
that of the Mahamatras . ln Asoka appointed certain Mahamatras 
for the special purpose of guarding and promoting his interest 

1 Ibid, pp. 176-79. 

» AllahaBad P. E., p. 169. 

3 S&mSth P. E., pp. xl, 102. 

4 Allahabad Kosnm Queen's P. E., ibid, p. 159. 

3 Cf, for instance the case of the Mahamatras of Isiln, who were addressed by the 
Aryaputra and the Mahamatras of Suvarpagm. See p. xl. 

3 F. W. Thomas takes the term Mahamatra to mean an 1 official ’ (see ibid, p. xl) or 
a ‘ dignitary * (see JRAS., 1914, p. 887). Dnauli and Jaugorb Separate R.E., Hnltzsch, op. 
cit., pp. 92 ff. 

7 Div. f p. 427. 

3 Ep. Ind., XXI (Part II), p.85. 

3 cn, VoLI, PP. 4, 73. 

it Ibid, p. 5, n.3. 
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in the borders of his empire (AYnta-Mahamata— P.E , I ), 1 but 
they were not concerned with Bengal as it does not figure as an 
anta country in any of his available records. Although some part 
of Bengal may be regarded as having been under the personal 
government of Askika assisted by his staff of officials, it 
may not have enjoyed the same rank as Pataliputra and 
its neighbourhood. In the administrative system under A^oka, 
the Magadha King , 2 there seems to have been some room for a 
careful distinction between Pataliputra, the capital city, and the 
rest of the empire ( Patalipate cha bahirasu cha* — Ii.E., V). 

The Magadha empire as it had stood in the days of Asoka 
suffered a diminution after his death, owing to the gradual 
establishment of Greek domination in the north-western frontier, 
the Punjab, Sind and Kathiawar. The Bactrians may have 
even made an attempt to conquer Pataliputra, as suggested by the 
evidence of the Garga-Samlnta . 4 The sieges of Saketa ( = Southern 
Oudh) and Madhyamika (= Nagari, eight miles north of Chitor- 
*arli, Udaipur state, Rajpulana ) 0 by a Yavana ruler are mentioned 
by the grammarian Patanjali, a contemporary of the Sunga 
king Pushyamitra, who refers to the horse-sacrifice performed 
ay the latter . 6 The Yavana invasions noticed in the Maha- 
bbashya and the Garga-Samhita were probably related to 


» Ibid, P . no. 

2 Bairat R Insc , p. 172. 

3 Ibtd, p. 9, n. 11. 

4 K P. Jayaswal has compiled historical material from the Yrga-Puiapa of th e 
larga-Sambita, which is based on a study of two available MSS. The book is entitled 
'Viddha-Garga-Yirachita-Jyotisha-snmhita. The text (sec. 6, 22-26) speaks of the Ya\ai.a 
ttacka on S&keta, Pafichala. Mathura and Pnshpapura : tatah Sakctam-akramya Aftohalan 
fathnran tatha I Yavana dushta-vikranta(b) pr&psyaDti Kusumadbvajam II tatalj Pushpa- 
ure prapte ..See JBORS., Vol XIV, p. 402. 

B Arupad Yu\ano Madhyamikam ... See Ind. Ant., Vol. MI, p. 2CC; Prog. Rep. 
tSWI (for the year ending 8lst March, 1910), p. 52. 

6 Iha Pushyamitrom ya’.oyamali.— Mahabhabhya on Tanini, III, 2, 123. For an 
cconnt of the oppression s of the Buddhists during Pushyamitra’a reign, see Div., Chap. 

, , . M . ] II , K34. p. £C2 n. 
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one another, being led by Demetrius 1 whom Gardner places 
about 200 B.C. on numismatic grounds. The Garga-Sambita 
seems to refer to the Greek attack as having taken place imme- 
diately after the reign of the Maurya king Salisuka 2 3 4 (Saltiukah 
sama raja trayodata bhavishyati ), 8 and it is noteworthy that 
Patanjali’s evidence also does not necessarily imply that the 
""Yavana expeditions alluded to by him occurred during the 
period of Pushyamitra’ s administration (B.C. 185-149), 4 though 
in his time they were considered recent events. 5 * * Although 
a strong government was established by the Maurya general, 
the times were not without troublous portents. It took some 
time before the Yavana danger passed away. Pushyamitra’s 
grandson Vasumitra, the son of the Crown Prince Agnimitra, is 
stated in the Malavikagnimitra (Act V) to have repelled a 
Yavana attack on the banks of the Sindhu, which may be 
identified with the river of this name at present dividing Bundel- 
khand from the native states of Rajputana. In later times 
another Greek ruler Menander may have succeeded in imposing 
his authority on Mathura where his coins have been found.® 

1 The Indian expeditions are attributed by some to Menander, but according to 
Gardner he flourished c. 110 B C. See CCBMGS., pp xxii-xxm and the Chart. V. A. Smith 
assigns 1 his invasion * to the years 150-153 B C., EIIT, p., 220. For the view that the Greek 
conqueror was most probably Demetrius, see Rawlmson, Portlna, Story of the Nations Series, 
p. 65 ; Encyclo. Brit , 14th edition, Vol VII, p. 179. It is likely, as Gardner suggests, that 
‘the rule of Menander was extended farther to south and east than that of Demetrius. 
Rapson thinks that Menander was a contemporary of Demetrius. CHI., Vol. I, p 543; 
cf. Whitehead, CCPM., Vol. I, pp. 12, 54, 

2 Saliifcka’B accession is placed by V. A. Smith at c. 216 B C., s. EHI. P p. 206. The 
text from the Garga-Sambita begins with 1 tatafo ’ following verses about him. 

3 PTDKA., p. 29. 

4 For non-Puraijic traditions about the Sunga chronology, see Ind. Ant., Vol. 46, p. 152. 

* This inference may be drawD from the use of imperfect tense in 1 arugad yavpnab 

Saketam ’ in Mahabha., Ill, 2.2, see CHI, Vol. I, p. 511. Pacini’s rule III, IT, III, 
1 anadyatane lan * shows that the Imperfect is used to * denote what is not of to-day.* 
Katyayana's varttika oh the above— parokshe cha lokavijflate prayoktur-dar4anavi»haye— 
makes the application of the rule clearer. The tense is to be used * with reference to what 
is beyond the range of sight, but universally known and capable of being witnessed by the 

narrator.’ What is evident is that Patafljali himself was capable of witnessing these events, 

« SBE., Vol. 35, p. xx. 
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It may be guessed that Bengal kept up her association with the 
Magadba power during a period when calamities similar to 
those threatening at the time of Alexander’s invasion were 
being apprehended. The growth of Greek domination was a 
menace equally to the safety of Magadha and Bengal, and if 
they were linked up together at this time, the combination may 
have been dictated to a large extent by considerations of political 
expediency, if not forced by the imperial pressure of Magadha. 
Vasumitra’s fight with the Greeks was the second striking 
episode in this drama of the political relationship between 
Magadha and Indo-Bactrian rulers. The House of Euthy- 
demus, to which Demetrius and Menander belonged, was 
hostile to the interests of the Magadha empire, but with the loss 
of the control which this family had hitherto exercised over 
the Kabul Valley and Gandhara, a friendly diplomatic contact 
was established between the Sutiga dynasty and Antialkidas, 
who is believed to have been a representative of the rival Greek 
dynasty founded by Eukratides , 1 to which these districts were 
now transferred. This change in the mutual relationship 
between the Sungas and the Indo-Grccks may be noted in the 
Besnagar inscription which records the erection of a Garuda 
Pillar in honour of Vasudeva ( Devadevasa VUiudevasa 
g'lruda-dhcaje ) by the Bhagavata Heliodora, the son of Diya (Dion), 
an inhabitant of Taxila, the Greek ambassador (Yona duta) at 
the court of Maharaja KaSiputra, in the fourteenth year of the 
latter’s reign . 2 There is no doubt that Amtalikita, who was 
Heliodora’s master, was the same person as the Greek king 
Antialkidas of coins. The internecine struggle between the 
two Greek families of Euthyderaus and Eukratides considerably 
hampered the advance of their political power in the Midjftnd 


1 CHI., p. 668. 

1 Beanagar loser, cm the Khan Baba Pillar, Ludera’ List, No. 660; JRAS., 1900, 
pi-. 1287 ft. ; 1058 ft. ; Corrections by A. Venia, ibid, 1910, p. 818, and by Fleet, » bid, 
pp.j 816-17. 
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country. 1 This factor, coupled with the recent establishment of 
friendly relations between Antialkidas and Kasiputra Bhaga- 
bhadra, may have convinced those in whose hands lay the 
government of Bengal at the time that the Greek menace had 
ceased to be operative. It was probably at this juncture that 
Bengal threw off her yoke and entered into an alliance with the 
Ka.lingas, whose power revived under the able and ambitious 
rule of Kharavela. 

It is necessary to try to determine the age of Kharavela, for, 
as will be seen later, he was probably in touch with Bengal 
during his campaigns in the north. But a large body of con- 
flicting opinions has accumulated round the decipherment and 
interpretation of the Hathigumpha inscription on which we 
have exclusively to rely for his personal history. From out of 
this controversy we may pick up two or three points that may 
throw some useful light on the vexed question of Kharnvela’s 
date. It is now generally taken as fairly certain that the 
Hathigumpha inscription makes references to three kings, 
viz., an unnamed member of the Nanda dynasty, Bahasatimitra 
of Magadha, and a Satakarni who belonged to the Satavahana 
family of the south. As to the second king, the reading of his 
name, as suggested by Jayaswal and It. D. Banerjee, has been 
generally accepted by scholars, though judging from the cstampage 
which we owe to them some have reasonably expressed their 
doubts about it. The interval between the fifth year of Kharavela’s 
reign and the date of an aqueduct constructed by a Nanda 
king was three hundred ) cars 2 ( Namdardja-tivasasat-dghatitarfi ). 
Who is this Nanda king mentioned in Kharavela’s pra$asti ? 


1 The Garga-Samhita shows that the Greeks were forced to leave Madhyade&i owing” 
to mutual rivalry amongst them. The Yavana power was destroyed iu Saketa— ‘ Madhya- 
de&e na sthaayanti yavana yuddha-durmada (1>?) I tesham anyouyasambhava(o) bhatishyali 
na samfoyab I atmachakr-otthitam ghorani yuddham parama-d&rugam I See JBOltS , XIV, 
p. 403. 

> JBORS., Vol. Ill, 1917, p. *497. Some render the phrase as * # 1 03 years/ but see 
MASI., No. I, pp.H-12. 
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R. D. Banerjee once remarked that he was to be identified with 
Nandi vardhana, the date of whose accession was originally placed 
at 449 B.C. by K. P. Jayaswal. 1 The fifth year of Kharavela’s 
reign was thus shown as corresponding to c . 149 B.C. 
Although on this evidence his accession was to be placed at 
c. 154 B.C., an earlier date, say 174 or 170 B.C., 2 3 4 was considered 
more probable. This conclusion was arrived at from a supposed 
reference to an otherwise unknown Mauryan era in the Hfithi- 
gumpha inscription, according to which the thirteenth year of 
Kharavela’s reign corresponded to the 165th year of this era. It is 
assumed that the Maurya era commenced from about 322 B.C., 
the approximate year of Chandragupla’s occupation of the 
Magadha throne. In the first instance it should be pointed out 
that if the evidence of some of the Puranas is to be relied upon, it 
appears there is no reason to conclude that Nandivardhana con- 
quered KaliAga, since there were others ruling that country contem- 
poraneously with the members of the family to which Nandivar- 
dhana belonged 3 (Etaih sardham bhavishyanti tcivat-kalam nripdh 

pare Kalihgas-ch-aiva doa-trimhd). The only Nanda king 

who attained to something like an imperial position and thus 
paved the way for the glories achieved by Cbandragupta Maurya 
and Asoka was Mahapadma, who is said to have established his 
suzerainty by conquering all the Kshatriya princes of his time. 
His accession has been placed at 413 B.C. in the chrono- 
logical table prepared by V. S. Smith. 1 The Puranas assign 
a long period of reign to this monarch. The Nanda king referred 
to in the Hathigurapha inscription was most probably identical 
with Mahapadma Nanda, and it may be presumed that his con- 
tact with KaliRga ensued about 400 B.C. The fifth year of 

1 Ibid, Vol. T, The Saisunaka mid Mauryan Chronology, pp. 67-115, (p. 80). 

2 Ibid, Vol. Ill, pp. 408-09. 

3 PTDKA., pp. ‘23-24 Id 1027 Juyaswal expressed the view that Kharavela became the 
king of Kalinga c. 183 B.C. JBORS., XIII, pp. 238, 244, and that Nandivardhana ascended 
the throne not in 449 B.C., £ date previously advocated by him, but in 458 B.C. 

4 EHI,.p. 15. 
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Kharavala’s reign from this standpoint would appear to be equi- 
valent to about 100 B.C. Moreover, the passage in the Hathigumpha 
inscription which is believed by some to contain a reference to an 
era associated with the name of the Mauryas (Muriyakalam) 1 is 
extremely doubtful, so far as its reading aud interpretation are 
concerned. The alleged existence of an era starting from the 
'commencement of Maurya Chandragupta’s reigu is not 
supported by any authentic evidence, and the theory that the 
Hathigumpha inscription contains a reference to it has been finally 
abandoned by its former sponsors Jayaswal and R. D Banerjee. 
They have now been led to form a different view as to the inter- 
pretation of the data in the Hathigumpha inscription regarding 
the date of Kbaravela. 2 They arc helped in their new calculation 
by their decipherment of the name Dimitra or Dimita (identified 
with Demetrius) in the line 8 of the inscription, a reading which 
a critical epigraphist is likely to hold highly improbable., 
Jayaswal and Banerjee 3 are themselves of the opinion that the 
first and the third syllable of the name can be read with great 
difficulty. Moreover, they have not adduced any proof on the 
strength of which the identity ef the Nanda King, a<s proposed by 
them, can be upheld. 

The reference to tivasasata in the inscription, is not 
related, in the opinion of Jayaswal aud Banerjee, to Kharavela’s 
date. It is only concerned with the date of the excavation of a 
tank which Kbaravela repaired. The date thus given is sought 
to be connected with an era which they suppose to have been 
founded by Nandivardhana (or Nandavardhana), the originator of 


1 The view was first suggested by Bhigawdnlul Indra;i. See LiidezY List. No. 1345; 
Charpentier, Iod. Ant., 1914 p 170 n 

s See their joint coumb ition, lip. Ind.. Vol. XX, p. '* 4 ; Sten Konow, Acta 
Orientals, Vol I, pp. 15 17. Bat cf. Ind Anf , 1918, pp. 223 ff. ; 1919. pp. 2Uff.; 
JRAS., 1910. pp. 212 ff., 824 ff. ; 1919, pp 395 ff. ; For Jsyaswal’s previous researches 
on Kharavela. see J BO IH , 1917, pp. 425 85; 1018. pp. 365-403; 1927, pp. 221-46; 1928, 
pp 150 ff 

* Ep. Ind., Vol* XX, p 84, n. 31, 
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the Nanda dynasty. 1 But it seems extremely doubtful if Narhdaraja 
in the expression can mean an era established by the Nanda King. 
Realising that the proposed interpretation is obviously weak, 
the two scholars have suggested an alternative theory that 
the reference is perhaps to the last Nanda king whom they place 
at c. 325 B.C., bringing the date of the construction of the tank 
to B.C. 222 (they now take tivasasta in the sense of 103 years), 
which is to serve the purpose of an upper limit in the chronological 
scheme connected with the Kliaravela problem, The most im- 
portant conclusion they have arrived at is that Kharavela’s date 
cannot be brought down later than the 1st century B. 0. for 
palaeographical reasons. This view is not in conflict with 
R. P. Chanda’s observations on the chronological signific nce 
of the palaeography of the Hathigumpha inscription. 2 * 

The second name said to he mentioned in the llathigurnpha 
inscription is Bahasatirnitra. There i«, again, a considerable 
difficulty in determining the identity of this person apart from 
the fact that the reading of this name, as given for the first 
time by K. P. Javaswal and R. D. Banerjee, has been challenged. 8 
The name Bahasatirnitra is known from other sources. An 
inscription (No. 1), found at Pabhosa near Kosam, 4 refexs to one 
of this name (Bahasatirnitra) as a raja whose maternal uncle was 
Ashadhasena, the son of raja Vangapala of Adhichchhatra (in the 
Bareli district of the United Provinces). Some imcriptions from 
Mora mention his daughter (dhitu?) as the wife of a raja (probably 
ol Mathura). 5 * Coins of Bahasatirnitra have been obtained at 


1 Jayasw.il a"d BmerjVe refer as their authorities re^j x the existence of i 
Nanda era beginning frou: BC 458 to Sachau, Albemm, IT, pp 5-7; Bomb. Gaz.; 
f, Part I T, p. 13, (the Yodai ve inso*. of the Ch&lukya king Vikramadirya VD On ttfh point 
see JBORS.,XIII, pp. 237, 241. 

* MASI., No. T. 

a Ind Ant , 1919, p 189. 

4 Ep. Ind, Vol. 11, pp. 243 ff. 

5 1 liese aie dedicatory msa iptions on fragments of brinks in e.irly BrahrnT characters, 

The name is given as RrihasvatimH i. Pee JBAS , 1912, p. 120. 
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Ramnagar 1 2 3 ( = Ahichchhatra) and Kosam . The occurrence of his 
name in the Hathigumpha inscription, if admitted, does not add 
a new and unknown figure to the list of ancient Indian rulers. 

. There would have been no problem of Baliasatimitra’s date con- 
fronting us if it were possible to identify him definitely with 
Pushyamitra, the founder of the Sunga dynasty (c. 185 B.C. — 
149 B.C.). But this equation seems to be open to serious doubt. 
None of the sources mentioning Pushyamitra give Bahasatirnitra or 
Brihaspatimitra as an alternative name of the Sunga king. Indeed, 
the Sunga king is uniformly referred to by the name Pushyamitra 
in the Brahmanieal, Jaina and Buddhist traditions which throw 
light on his career. A record recently discovered speaks of him 
as a Scnapati. i He was originally the general of the Nanda King 
whom he later disposed ( Pushyamitras-tu senanir uddhritya sa 
Brihadratham) } In the Malavikagnimitra his daughter-in-law 
addresses him as Senapu/i. Provided that Jayaswal’s reading of an 
inscription from Nagarl is correct, a view with which it is difficult, to 
agree, that record may appear to contain a reference to this name." 
Thus there are two different sets of evidence relating respect- 
ively to Brihaspatimitra, and Pushyamitra. The Pabhosa 
inscription is dated in the tenth year of Odaka, whose identi- 
fication with the fifth Smiga may be accepted as correct. In 
this epigraph Ashadhasena, who is himself the son of a raja, 
is mentioned to have been related to raja Bahasatirnitra as his 
maternal uncle. The inference that the latter was dead when 
the inscription was engraved does not necessarily follow from 
the text. , The occurrence of his name can be easily explained 
by supposing that as he was the ruler of Kosam as a feudatory 

1 For coins of Babasatumta, see CCIM., Vol. I, pp. 146, 155,185; OunniDgbftin’s CoinB 
of Ancient India, PI. V., Fig. II. 

2 Infra , p. 185, ns. 1-2. 

3 PTDKA., p. 81, 

* A fragmentary inscription at Nagaii — MAST., No. 4, p. 120 Jayaswal reads u4va- 
medl]Hya;ina Pushy amit reps, JBOR9., 1924, p. 207. The ascription of the insciiption 
to Pushyamitra, based on this reading, is probably wrong. Cf. G. ^Ojha, AST., JS)20-27 f 
p. 205; Ep In. Vft] XX, p, 56 (Sarvatatena Asvamedha-ya’ina». 
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of Odruka or tTdaka, a reference to the provincial head was 
considered necessary in conformity with the practice not unusual 
dur ng the period of mentioning the suzerain as well as the sub- 
ordinate ruler connected with the territory where a particular 
. gift may have been made. The Barhut inscription [No. 687 in 
Liiders’ List], for example, refers to the rule of the Sungas 
( Suganam raje ) 1 as well as to the provincial chief, Raja Gargi- 
putra Vi^vadeva, whose grandson was the donor Dhanabhuti. 
The theory put forward by Jayaswal means that the uncle of the 
first king of the dynasty was alive during the rule of the fifth, 
while his nephew had been dead for nearly thirty-five years. This 
period was preceded by thirty-six years’ rule of Pushyamitra. 
Supposing that he performed his military coup d’dtat at the 
age of about thirty, an estimate commensurate with the 
responsibility with which he was entrusted at the time as 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Maurya Army, there would 
be a difference of nearly a hundred years between the date of 
his birth and the tenth year of Odruka (the period may have been 
slightly less) This does not take into consideration the probability 
that the uncle may have been older than the nephew, in which 
case the theory on the face of it would be still more absurd. The 

.f 

difficulties thus involved in the view taken up by Jayaswal will 
be obviated if Brihaspatimitra, regarded as distinct from 
Pushyamitra, is held to have been a subordinate prince associat- 
ed with Kosiim and its neighbourhood in the tenth regnal year 
of Udaka, identified with the fifth Suiiga king. 

The next inscription to be considered in this connexion is 
the one engraved on the Garuda Pillar at Besnagar, 2 3 mentioning 


1 Ind Ant., Vol. XIV, p 138, and Plate ; Vol, XXI, p. 227, B. M. Baruj, By hut, 
Cal Univ. For i&jan Ohan ibhuti and his son Vadhapala, see Bharhut rnscr., Liiders' List, 

No. 8(59. 

3 The date is given as follows : — asena cliatiidnsena ra;ena vadhoinanusa. See JKAS., 
1909, pp. 1053 ff., No. A, and Mate ; p. 1087 IT. ; No e by Dr. L. D. Barnett on the Besnagar 
IoBcr. (PI. Ib., p. 1051, ibid 1, p 1)93 ; D. R. Bhan iarkar’s leading is differe t i \ some places, 
JBBIIA8 , Vol. XXIII, p 104 ; nlso see JP.A9., 1910, pp. 813 ff. ; ASR., 1908 09, pp. 128-29 
and Plate XLVI , Luders’ List, No 069; MA9I., No I. 
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Ka&putra Bhagabhadra and Antialkidas as contemporary kings. 
Sir John Mirshall 1 * * suggests that Bhagabhadra should be identi- 
fied with the fifth Sunga king whose name is given in different 
forms in the Puranas, such as Andhraka, Andhaka, Dhruka, 
Dhraka, Vfika, Antaka, Ardraka, Odruka, 8 Bhadra, Bhadraka. 
The Greek king Antialkidas was not far removed from 90 B.C. 

in' either direction, as worked out by Rapson, from a study 

of numismatic dita. 8 Hence the period t> be assigned to 
his Hindu contemporary must be as near this date as possible. 
The PuraQis conclude with the statement that the Sungas 
reigned for L1‘2 years, but if the periods separately assigned 
to the different members of the dynasty are reckoned up, 

the total amounts to 120 years. Then, again, the fifth Sunga, 

according to the Puranas, ruled only for two years, but on 
the view that he was the same as tfdaka we have the testimony 
of the Pabhosa inscription, if that is to he referred to his 
time, that he reigned for at least ten years. Apparently, 
therefore, there is an excess of sixteen years over the 
entire duration of the dynasty, as stated in the Puranas, 
spread over nine individual reign-periods The imperial Sunga 
dynasty came to an end in 73 B.C. (B.C. 185-1L2 years=-73 
B.C.). Its last member ruled for ten years, so that he ascended 
the throne about 83 B.C. His predecessor, the ninth king, 
who is called Bhiigivata, is credited with a reign of thirty-two 
years (acc 115 B.C.), but in view of the inaccuracy which has 
crept into the account of the Puranas, one should not rashly 
accept these figures as incontrovertible. An approximate 
indication as to the length of the reign of the penultimate 
king is furnished by another Besnagar inscription which is 
probably dated in the twelfth regnal year of Gotamiputra 


1 A Guide to flanclii w 1911, p. 11. 

9 ‘JJdraka’ is given as a proper name in (he Divyavadana,*p. 892. 

9 CHI., Vol. I, p. 521-22. 
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Bhagavata. 1 * To this may be added two more years if the 
Indian King mentioned in the inscription of Heliodorus is also to be 
identified with him. Taking 149 B C., the year of Pushyamitra’s 
death, as th'i starting point of our calculation, we miy arrive at 
101 B.C. as the date of Bhfig.ivata’s accession. On the other 
hand, the fifth Smlgi will luve to be placid in the period bet- 
ween B C. 124-114. Dr. Hf. C. Rai Chaudhuri 1 holds the view that 
Odaka cannot be regarded as a member of the Imperial Suiiga dynasty 
particularly because there is nothing to connect him with Vidi^a 
(Besnagar) which gives the two names Bhagavata and Bhaga- 
bhadra. But the Pabhosa inscription shows by being dated in his 
reign and also by referring to a gnbermtorial family under him 
tint he was a ruler of substantial worth. At the time to which 
the inscription may be assigned none except the Suiigas are 
known to have been so powerful. It may not perhaps lie a serious 
offence against palaeographicul evidence if Bhagabhadra and 
Odaka are held to be one and the same person, the two names 
being supplied by two different inscriptions from two different 
regions. Otherwise it would be quite re isonable to identify the 
former with Bhagavata. If these dates are taken as approximately 
correct, the contemp iruneity of Antialkidas with the ninth king 
Bhagavata will appear more probable than with the " fifth 
Sunga. It may a'si be ad led tint the different Puranic 
forms of the fifth Sunga’s name do not contain any element 
corresponding to ‘ Bhaga ’ of the name Bhagabhadra. R. P. 
Chanda places the Besnagir inscription of Heliodorus in the 
first half of the second century B.C. with the remark 
that its date can be ascertained “on surer grounds than 
mere palaeographic evidence,’’ 3 but unfortunately, he has not 
taken the trouble of discussing what these other grounds are. 

1 JBBRAS , Vol XXIII, p. 144 ; ASI., 1013-14, p. 190. The inscr. is dated as 
follows (dvd)disivas-abhisit(e) Bhagavata rnaharaie 

* THAI , p. 262. It. s evident tliut lie is opposed to the identification of Pushyatnitra 
with Briha-p.itiimtia, With that view I fully ogive. Sec ibid, p. 238. 

3 MA8I., No. l,p G 
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Even if it is held that Ka&putra was the fifth Sunga king, 
its date cannot be pushed earlier than about 114 B.C. During 
the period referred to by Chanda, Vidi&i was under the vice- 
loyalty of the heir-apparent of Pushyamitra, who could not be the 
same as the Ka^Ipulra. 

'I lie conclusions arrived at regarding the approximate dates 
■of the Pabhosa and Besnagar inscriptions on historical grounds 
are .generally supported by palaeographical considerations. 

I bese inscriptions which show the use of the archaic letter- 
forms of the Maurya alphabet neatly allied to those exhibited 
in the Nagarjuni Hill-Cave inscriptions of Asoka’s grandson 
Dasaratlia, should be regarded as anterior in point of time 
to the inscriptions at Hathigumpha, and Nanagliat, those on the 
‘ older part of the Bodha-Gaya railing, 1 the tornnns at Bharut 
and Sanchi. 2 Of these the Sanchi t.orana inscriptions by 
reason of their palaeography seem to have belonged to the latest 
stage, portraying a type of writing that preceded the Mathura 
inscriptions of Sodasa (B.C. 15-L5 A.D.). 3 

The different inscriptions which stand midway between the 
Besnagar and Mathura inscriptions do not equally share all 
the featuios of the advanced cursive order of writing which 
characterised the transitional period in the history of Indian 
palaeography. But that they are all subject in some way or other to 
the influence of a post-Mauryan movement as regards the form 
of writing employed in them has been ably demon d rated. One 
characteristic of this transitional stage is the use of archaic 
Maurya forms side by side with those of the advanced type, not 
infrequently of the same letters, as ■diown in the Hathigumpha 

1 Cunningham, Maha- Bo Jhi, PI X, N<>s ‘2-10 Bl eh ass'g’ied them to the middle of 
the second century B G. See ARAST . 1003-00, p. 117 But, this dt.es not seem to be correct as 
the relievo inscriptions exhibit more ancient lonns Sir John Marshall assigns the Bodh- 
Gaya railing to the early part of the fiist century 13. C See CHI , Vol. J, p. 626. 

* R C. Ma u r nd ir mns'd'r* the Safbhi tor.iria inscriptions to be milch earlier than 
the Besnagar lns.ript'ons of Heliudoru3. See JASB., N.S , Vol XVITT, 1922, pp. 232-33, 
Cf. R. P Chanda, ibid. pp. 225 33; JUORS , 1025, p. 71. 

3 Cf. MASh, No. T f pp. 14-15. 
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inscription to a striking degree . 1 Biihler must have been 
impressed by the general similarity in the characters used 
in these inscriptions as he assigned them all practically to the 
same period . 2 * That on palaeographic.il grounds they are still to 
he attributed to the same age is not disputed, but as the Besnagar 
inscription of Heliodorus and the Pabhosa inscriptions of 
Ashatjhasena, in which archaic forms of letters are preserved, 
cannot be put earlier than the closing years of the second century 
B.C., it will be prudent to modify Biihler’s estimate regarding the 
age of the Hathigumpha and other inscriptions more or less con- 
temporaneous with it. Besides, the historical datum in the 
Hathigumpha inscription relating to a Nanda king adds another 
important ground for assigning it to about the beginning of the 
first century B.C. The inscriptions at Bharut, Sanehi and 
Bodh-Gaya possess nothing in their contents that can ipso facto 
prove an earlier date for them. In fact they can all be placed in 
nearly the sa ne period, the interval separating one from atnther 
may have been a few years at the most. Tt is contended by R. D. 
Banerjee that while the above chronological position ascribed to 
the Bharut and Sanehi inscriptions from a study of their palaeo- 
graphy is approximately correct, the same standard of evaluation 
sh mid not be applied in the case of the inscriptions at Hathi- 
gumpha and Namighat . 8 For he asserts that “ the general 
tendencies of transitional forms are to be over-developed in one 
area and very slow in development in another .” 4 In other words, 
the script develop id more quickly at Udayagiri and at Nanaghat 
than in the north, so that the advanced forms to be noticed in 
the inscriptions at these places should not deter us from assign- 
ing them to an age much earlier than that of the northern 
records which may show some or all of the symptoms exhibited 
in the former. It would have been quite reasonable to lay dov& 

1 MASB., Vol. xr, No. 3, pp. 132-36. 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXIII, 1904, pp. 39-40. 

» ASWI., Vol. V, pp. 00 ff„ Plato LI. 

* Ma 8B., XI, No. 3, p. 144. 
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a general principle of this sort had it naturally evolved out of a 
comparative study of a series of inscriptions confined to the same 
region. But the Hathigumpha inscription has no local predeces- 
sor with which it can be compared except the Kalinga edicts of 
A6oka. The inevitable standard for the determination of the 
later advance in writing in this particular country is therefore 
Wanting. The theory that the script was ‘ over-developed ’ in 
Kalinga is in agreement with his view that the Hathigumpha 
inscription is to be assigned to the early part of the second 
century B.C. The acceptance of this theory means that the 
Hathigumpha and Nanaghfit inscriptions will have to be placed 
GO or 70 years earlier than those records where archaic forms 
have been used, and that a still longer period will be required to 
separate the former group from those inscriptions which partake 
more or less of the same characteristics as they are found to 
possess. 

It must be admitted, however, that the palaeography of this 
period offers a puzzle which is not quite simple to solve. The 
introduction of advanced letter-forms in a fairly large number of 
cases within only a few year* of the date of the Besnagar or the 
Pabhosa inscription no doubt causes some surprise, which 
increases when we find that King Bhagavata’s inscription from 
Besnagar (?), dated according to our calculation a little earlier than 
the writing on the Garuda pillar erected by the Greek ambassador, 
though in a bad state of preservation, shows some trace of the 
influence of the post-Mauryan cursive style, from which the other is 
free. It may 1)e said that the new letter-forms were just coming into 
vogue when the particular Besnagar and Pabhosa inscriptions were 
engraved. The characters in these inscriptions may have been the 
handiwork of the old school of copyists familiar with the ordinary 
writing of the second century B.C., but during the period 
immediately following them the new school came to be largely 
patronised in different parts of the country. In any case it is 
not possible to argue ‘that a long period nf time intervened 
between the earlier and the later set of inscriptions. R. P, 

24 
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Chanda concludes that several decades should have elapsed 
between the date of the Besnagar inscription of Heliodorus and 
the Bharut torana inscription of Dhanabhuti. But this view is 
somewhat exaggerated. For Dhanabhuti flourished during the 
Sunga period, which came to an end c. 73 B.C. while the 
fromer inscription is probably to be dated about the last quarter 
of the second century B C. The Ayodhya inscription of 
Dhanadeva, which shows the use of an alphabet resembling the 
cursive writing of the Kushana period, proves, according to 
Jayaswal, the existence of a developed script even during the 
period that preceded the inscription of Heliodorus. Jayaswal 
takes Dhanadeva 1 to be either the sixth son or the sixth brother 
of Pushyamitra. If the interpretation of the term shaslitha 
preferred by this scholar, is correct, we shall have two systems of 
writing, cursive and monumental, current side by side in the 
first half of the second century B.C But the case for accepting 
the other view, according to which Dhanadeva was sixth in 
descent from Pushyamitra, seems to be the stronger of the two. 2 
It is not probable that this Dhanadeva was identical with the 
Dhanadeva of the coins. 3 The script^used in the legends on coins 
is very different from that employed in the Ayodhya inscription. 
Dhanadeva 4 of the inscription was probably a later Mitra king 

1 JBORS., Vol. X, pp 203 ff. ; Vol. XIII, pp, 247-49. 

* This will be the clear interpretation if the word ‘ Purushega ’ is supplied after 
‘ shashthena ’ in the loser. The suggestion is made by Dayaram Salmi in agreement with 
G. H. Ojha. See Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, p. 54. He assigns the inscr. for palaeograpbicul 
reasons to the 1st century A.D Ibid, p. 57. The theory of descent is opposed by A. 
Banerjee-Sastri who points out that according to the Smritis ‘descent is jignified by the 
termination of the ablative case.' See Modern Review, 1925, Jun., pp. 59-60. For other 
contributions on the subject, ace repoits of the Uajpulana Museum— Ajmer— for the year ending 
31st March, 1924, pp. 1-2; Modern Review, 1924, Oct., pp. 430-32 ; 1925, Feb., p.‘202 ; Annals 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. VII, Pts. I and II, pp. 160 63. 

3 CCIM., Vol. I, pp. 144, 148-49. Acc. to Cunningham coins of Dhanadeva and 
Vitiakhadeva found from Ayodhya are not older than the 2nd century B.O. CAT., PI. IX 
8,8,9. 

4 Mitra ooins of the Cock and Bull type lAyodhya) are those of Ayumitra, Satyamitra, 
Devamitra, Vijayawitra (2nd cent. A.D., CCIM., Vol. I, pp. 145, 150 51) Forearlier 
P&ficbala and Ko6ala, coins of the so-called Mitra dynasty (c 100 B C -100 A.D ), see CCIM. 
Vol. I, pp. 184-88. *Their kingdom included eastern Oudh and Basti. with nerhans Hnrakhnnr. 
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of North KoiSala. His date is to be determined in accordance with 
the palaeographical evidence available in his case, which should be 
considered more important than the doubtful interpretation of 
a word in the text of his inscription, that has led Jayaswal to 
be sceptical about the value of palaeography in dissolving the 
chronological complications of the period, and to express 
strangely enough, the view that “ epigraphy is not a very pure 
guide for fixing chronology.” 1 It may be noted here that one of 
the Mitra kings whose coins have been found was Phalguni- 
mitra. 2 The Ayodhya inscription speaks of a Phalgudeva who 
may have been identical with the former. 

As Kbaravela’s inscription shows in its form of writing 
certain developments not to he traced in the Besnagar inscription 
of Heliodorus, it must be later than this record. It may not be 
difficult to interpret the reference to the Nanda king in his 
inscription in such a manner as to fit this conclusion forced by 
palaeographical study. It was, therefore, in the beginning of 
the first century B.C. (about B.C. 95) that Kharavela in all pro- 
bability succeeded his father on the throne of Kalinga. It had 
been an independent territory for some time under the rule of the 


in short the old kingdom of Ko*ala ’ NameB of kings available are Dhruvamitra, Suryamitra, 
Bhftnuruitra, Bhumimitra, Phalgummitra, Bphngpdtimitra, Agnimitra, Indramitra, Vishpu- 
mitra and Jayamitia. Cun. and Smith hold that these coins need not be connected with 
the Sunga dynasty. Pee CCAI , p. 80; CCIM , p. 184. From Mathura have been recovered 
coins of Gomitra, Vishnumitra, and Brahmamitra who were probably earlier than the foreign 
satraps of the region. See CCIM., p. 100. The name of Indramitra is preserved in two 
almost identical i^&riptions at Bodh-Gaya, one of which is now io the custody of the Indian 
Musenrn, Calcutta. The other inscription found at Bodh-Gaya mentions Brahmamitra 
(rafio Brahmamitrasa), see Cunningham, Mahabodhi, PI. X, 9-10 ; A SI., 1908-09, p. 147, 
n. 4. For a com of Indramitra found at Pataliputra— see ibid, 1912-13, .Appendix B, No. 19. 
For Rapson’s observations on coins from Kosarn, Mathura, Ayodhya and Paflcbala— see 
Indian Coins (Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde-11 Baud), pp. 11-13, 
PI. Ill, VI. An early niBor. from Mathurl recently discovered, now in the Patna 
Museum, meutidhs Kmg Vishnumitra (rail >) and his daughter Gotaml-nitra. N. G. Majumdar 
suggests his identity with the Mitra king of this name known from coins (CCAI., p 14), 
See IHQ., Vol. II, 1926, pp. 441 ff. 

1 JBORS.,1924, p.207. * 

2 CCIM PI. XXII. 
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Cbeti (Chedi ?) dynasty, 1 of which surely he was not the first 
member. In the eighth year of his reign he led an expedition 
against Rajagriha, and his adversary is said to have retreated to 
Mathura. A prince of Mathura enjoyed a matrimonial alliance 
with Brihaspatimitra (c/. Mora inscription). It is probable that 
Brihaspatimitra was on the throne of Magadha having a fortified 
base at Rajagriha in the eighth as well as in the twelfth year of 
Kharavela’s reign (B.C. 87-83), when the invasion was repeated, 
ending with his complete humiliation. Before Mathura was 
annexed by Brihaspatimitra it may have been for a short time 
under the government ol Menander, who established his authority 
having overthrown the line to which his ally belonged. Judging 
from thePuriinic chronology, the aggressive activities of Kharavela 
should have fallen within Bhagavata’s reign, but the name of the 
king as given in the Hathigumpha inscription is Brihaspatimitra. 
It seems that the kidgdomof Magadha or a portion of it had been 
seized by him shortly after the fourteenth year of Bhagavata’s 
reign. The usurper, originally a ruler ol Kosam (c. 115 B.C.), 
probably connected with the Suhg.i dynasty, and with strong 
alliances in Ahichchhatra and Mathura, may have extended his 
power into Bihar before the eighth year of Kharavela’ s reign 
(c. 87 B.C.). It is likely then that the period of thirty-tw ! o years, 
which by the way should not be taken as certain, ascribed to 
Bhagavata in the Puranas, includes also the duration of the 
usurper’s short reign. From the position of a rajan, a feudatory 
chief, he became the suzerain king himself, and passed through 
the experiences of a stormy spell of power that must have come 
to a rapid end. Before he rose to this position he may have 
inherited the chiefship of Ahichchhatra after the death of his 
maternal uncle (c/. coins). His occupation of Mathura similarly 
added to his growing authority. But the moment which he 
chose for his move against Magadha seems to have approximately 
coincided with the time when the interest of the Chetas and 


1 Acta Onentalia, Vol. I, p. 38. 
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the Satavahanas had been or was about to be aroused in the 
affairs of the Northern Empire. The Nanaghat inscription of 
Nayanika is not far removed from tbq date of the Hathigumpha 
inscription . 1 It may have been slightly earlier, as the forms 
for a and bh used in it appear to show. The absence in this 
inscription of the right-angled forms of j, d , and in, and the 
sign for ‘ bh ’ with its left vertical shorter than the right, to be 
noticed in the Hathigumpha inscription, may also tend to the 
same conclusion . 2 The date of the foundation of the Satavahana 
dynasty is controversial . 3 4 But the general resemblance which 
the Nanaghat inscription bears to the Orissan record from the 
palaeographical standpoint should bring it into the close neighbour- 
hood of the latter’s date.’ Erora the Nanaghat inscription it 
is to be gathered that a king (Satakarni) married the daughter of 
one styled Amgiya-kula-vadhana. The meaning of this ex- 
pression is not clear. It may be that Satakarni’s father-in-law 
was an influential person from Aiiga (Bhagalpur), and that this 
matrimonial alliance was prompted by a desire on the part of 
the Satavahanas to enlist some useful local help with a view to 
the subjugation of the northern dynasties . 5 6 Kharavela in his 
second year is said to have led an expedition in the west in 
defiance of Satakarni, which shows that the relations between 
these sovereigns were not friendly. His activities in the north 

1 MASB., Vol. XI, No. 3, p 145. 

2 Ibid, p. 143. 

3 * The origin and the meaning of the name of the dynasty are obscure.’ They may 
be connected with the Satiyaputas mentioned in R.E. 11 of Asoka, the Setae of Pliny and 
the Satakas of<he Mark- P. (LVIII, 4G) — See CHI , p 509, n. 3. J. Przyluski shows the 
equation Satiyaputa-Satakam-Sadakana (c/. Hemachandra), meaning * Fils de Sata ’ to be 
correct and that Satakarni is a Sanskntisation of this tribal name See JRAS., 1929, 
pp. 273-79; 1 Hippokoura et Salakarm’ ; PHAT., pp 263 ff. Cf. the chronology of the Sata- 
v khan as in JBOR9 , 1932, Jan., pp 7 ff. 

4 Satakarni referred to in the Hathigumpha inscription has been indentified by R. P. 
Chanda (MAST., No. 1, p. 11) with Satakarpi II (R.C. 75-20). He places Kharavela’s 

accession c. 70 B C. Acc. to our calculation it was slightly earlier 

6 Rapson, Catalogue of the Coins of the Andbras, etc., p. xxi, n. 9; c/. the Pur&pio 
tradition regarding the expulsiop of SuAga remnants by the Andhras or the Satavahanas, 
PTDKA., p. 88. 
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may have also clashed with the interests of the Satavahana 
dynasty in the same field of expansion. But by the time of 
Satakarni IX, 1 who, according to the Brahmanda and the Vishnu 
Purana, came to rule eighteen years after the death of Satakarni I 
(of the Nanaghat inscription), western Malwa (Sanchi) had 
already become a stronghold of the Satavahanas (B.C. 78-23). 

There is no mention of Bengal in the panegyrical account of 
Kharavela. It is impossible to suggest the precise time when the 
political ties between Magadha and Bengal, which may have been 
in existence during the early critical days of the Suftga dynasty, 
were probably broken up. It may be reasonable to suppose 
that with the decay of the Suiiga power, Bengal was able to free 
herself from her associations with the western kingdom. If 
she seceded from the decadent Magadha Empire, she may have 
sought an alliance with Kalniga. The Hathigumpha inscription 
does not furnish us with any information regarding the route 
followed by Lvharavela during his invasions of Magadha. But 
the more convenient route would undoubtedly be the one 
connected with the river Ganges than the difficult and protracted 
passage through the present feudatory states of Chota-Nagpur. 
It may be supposed that the former route received the special 
attention of A,4oka, who had to keep in touch with the Bengal 
territory as well as Kaliiiga, which had its headquarters at Tosali 
(Dhauli) and Samapit (Jaugadh) near the western coast of the 
Bay of Bengal. Nearly eleven centuries later the army of 
Rajendra Chola I from the south advanced to the north through 
Orissa and came up to the Ganges, and was involved jn conflicts 
with the rulers of the northern and southern portions of the 
tract lying to the west of that river. It appeared to some scholars 
that in the account of this invasion of Ariga-Magadba, there ^as 
a reference to the Ganges, which his army either crossed on 
elephants or where his elephants were watered. But Sten Konow 
is of the opinion that the name mentioned in the passage is that 


l Bbilsa Topes, p. 314, PI. XIX ; Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 88. 
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of the Maurya palace at Pafaliputra, Suganga, as given in the 
Mudrarakshasa (Act III ). 1 In any case Kharavela’s army 
appeared in Pajaliputra, which stood at the confluence of the Son 
and the Ganges. If it is considered probable that the Orissan 
king went to Magadha from Bengal, it is obvious that he could 
do so either with her support, or after overcoming any resistance 
that might have been offered by her before he could attempt the 
crossing of the Ganges. As he does not refer to any victory ob- 
tained in Bengal, it may be concluded that during his aggressive 
operations against Magadha he did not have to face any 
serious troubles such as could be expected from au unfriendly 
country. It is believed by some that there is a reference to 
his matrimonial alliance with Vajra, which should be regarded 
as the same as the Vajjabhumi (a part of western Bengal) of the 
Jaina literature. But Vajra, as shown elsewhere, is probably 
to be identified with Vairagadh in the 2 Chanda district of 
the Central Provinces. Bearing in mind that the rivers in 
Bengal have undergone extensive changes in the course of the last 
two thousand years, we may still attempt to indicate in a broad 
manner several possible stages in the movement of Kharavela’s 
army from Orissa to Pataliputra. The route followed was a mixed 
one, by land and by water. If there was a traveller’s track then 
connecting Puri with Bengal he may have taken advantage 
of it to lead his army right up to Midnapore. Alternatively, it 
may be suggested that the Orissan army, starting from a point 
near Khandagiri or Udayagiri, crossed the Mahanadi. Next it 
proceeded as* *far as Balasore by land, crossed the Suvarnarekha 
and entered into the district of Midnapore. There were now 
two courses open to him. The army may have next crossed 
the waters of the Hooghly and the BhagirathI, leaving Bengal' 
proper somewhere near the ancient city of Gauda in the north. 

1 Sten Konow reads * Sugariigaya ’ in 1 12 of the ioscr. See Aeta Orientalia, Vol. I, 
p. 29. Another reading proposed lVSngaragiya’ (in). See Jayaswal and Banerjee, Ep. Ind , 
XX, p. 80. 

Bee supra, p. 62. 
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The rest of the journey from Rajmahal to Pataliputra could be 
easily covered by crossing the Ganges. The other probable 
passage, partly by land and partly by water, lay open fromt he 
point where the Suvarnarekha enters the Midnapore district 
from the north-west. The army might travel northwards through 
the present districts of Midnapore andBankura up to theDamodar 
and the Ajay, the principal rivers of the Burdwan district, either 
of which may have been crossed as far as its junction with the 
Bhaglrathi. The remaining part of this route would be the same 
as in the other case, lying through Murshidabad with the 
northern districts of Bengal to the east of the Ganges. 

The eastern king no doubt dealt a great blow to the prestige 
of Magadha. Brihaspatimitra’s reign could not have lasted 
long, and the throne seems to have passed to the last member of 
the Sunga line not long after the twelfth year of Kharavela’s 
administration. He may have died without leaving any heir, 
or the throne may have been recovered even during his life by 
the Sunga dynasty. His career, which thus ended about 
89 B.O., may be traced back to the date of the Pabhosa inscrip- 
tion — c. 120 B.C. The reason whv Brihaspatimitra’s name does 
not occur in the Puranic list of the Magadha kings probably lies 
in the fact that he was a mere interloper who ruled for a short 
time, and that the dynasty he had temporarily overthrown 
reasserted itself after a brief interruption and found a direct 
representative in the person of Hevabhumi. The Puranas did 
not introduce his name for the simple reason that it would 
interfere with the connected account of the Sunga dvnasty. 
After the death of Kharavcla Bengal may have passed under the 
imperial TCanviiyana dynasty, which ruled for nearly fifty .years 
in succession to the Suiigas. Swift changes were taking 'pace 
in the political position of northern India during this period. The 
Sakas established their power in the North-West Frontier, the 
Punjab, Sind and in Mathura. There is a general consensus of 
opinion among scholars that the BrahmT inscription on the Amohini 
Tablet at Mathura dated in the year 72 or 42 is to be referred to 
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Vikrama era, thus corresponding to A.D. 15 or B.G. 16. At 
this time Mathura was being governed by the Mabakshatrapa 
Sodasa. 1 

Before him this region bad been under the rule of his father, 
the MahakshatrapaRanjubula 2 who is mentioned in the main ins- 
cription on the top and back of the Mathura Lion Capital. The 
Matter’s government had again been preceded by two Kshatrapas, 
Hagana and Hagamasha. It is thus clear that the native rule 
in Mathura had been overthrown by the Sakas about the last 
quarter of the first century B.C., when the Kanvayanas were 
about to make their exit from the political arena. With the 
establishment of a foreign government in the Midland country 
and the failure of Magadha to produce an imperial dynasty in 
succession to the Kanvayanas, the political history of India took 
a different turn. After the overthrow of the imperial Surigas, 
the Magadha empire may have existed more in name than in 
reality. The collapse of the imperial fabric contributed in no 
small measure to the successes of foreign adventurers during 
that period. The Indo-Scythians and the Indo-Parthians were 
followed by the Kushanas, 3 * * * * * 9 jvhose first notable representative 
was Wima-Kadphises. Itis not impossible to suggest on the basis 
of numismatic evidence that one or more chiefs subordinate to this 
Kushana governed Mathura under the title of Soter Megas as found 

1 The name as given in the Lion Capital Tnacr. is Sudasa. He is mentioned in two 

inscrs from Mathura : — One undated macr. from the Jail Mound referring to him as 

Svamin Mabaksbatmpa Somdasa. See Luders* List. Mo 82. Ti e other from Eankali Tilfi, 

dated yr. 72 or 42, ' tbid., No 69, The date os read by Luders is yr 72 Bp. Tnd. 
"'IX, p.243. Hapson reads yr. 42— CHI., pp. 676, 633. The date of the Amohini Tablet 

of Mathura — 1 Indian Studies in honour of Christ Rockewell I.anmao/ Harvard Univ» 

Press, 1929, For D. R. Bhandarkar’s interpretation of the date, see JBBRAS., XX., p. 297, 

refuted by Fleet in JRA9., 1913, pp. 987 IT. For coins with Brabml legend 1 Mah&kahatapusa- 

putasa Khatapasa Sodasnsa f see CCIM., p. 196. 

9 Rajuvula in a Brahml inscr. on a stone slab from Mora. See Liiders' List, No 14. 
For bis coins with Eharoshthi legend ' apratihatacbakrasa kshatrapasa Rajuvnlada' ur 
with Brfthmi legend 'mahakshatrapasa Rijubulasa,’ see CCIM., p 196; Rapson, Indian 
CoinB, p. 9, PI. II. 6; Gardoer, CCBMGS., p. 114. 

9 JRA8., 1914, pp. 1010, 1920. Cf . Eusbftn, Gusbapa, Gushfin, Ebusb&pa, Ehuahan, 
and Kushapa. 

26 
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on coins which seem to bear a distinctive local stamp. 1 During 
the time of Kanishka and his successors the Kushanas enjoyed 
the mastery of a wide dominion including Benares, Mathura and 
Kosala (Sahet-Mahet). The theory upheld by Fleet and Kennedy 
that Kanishka was the founder of a system of reckoning that 
afterwards came to be called the Vikrama era 2 * is no longer ten- 
able in view of the evidence of stratification of coins, brought to 
light by Sir John Marshall in the course of his excavations at 
Taxila. 8 Our choice now lies between two theories. His reign 
commenced either from about 78 A.D., 4 * 6 * the initial year of the 
Saka era, or about 128-29 A.D/’ If Prof. Rapson has taken the 
help of one hypothetical era (B. C. 150), Sten Konow devised 
three new systems (an old Saka era beginning from 84-83 B. C., 
a Parthian era founded in 7 B. C. and a Kushana era instituted 
about 128-129 B. C.by Kanishka to commemorate his accession),® 
added to the Vikrama and Saka eras, for the purpose of explaining 
the complexities of the political history of the period. The 
establishment of the Saka era 78 A.D. was attributed by the 
latter scholar to Wima-Kadphises, but a weighty argument 
against his view would be the absence of any proof of its 
use even by its founder, and during a whole period of,, about 
fifty years since its inception. 8ten Konow identifies the king 
mentioned in a Khalatsc (a village in Ladakh) inscription with 
Wima-Kadphises, and considers that the date given in it, 
the year 184 or 187 of an unspecified era, corresponds to 


1 For his bilingual coins (Obv. Basileus Basileuon Soter Megas; rev.— kb. maharajasn 
rajadirajasa mahatasa tratarasa. — Cunningham’s Coins of the Sakas, pp. 14, 15; also see 
Gardner, CCBMGS., p. 67; Whitehead, Catalogue, p. 160. 

* Fleet, JRAS., 1906, pp. 979 ff.; 1903,1905, 1908, 1913, 1914, 1915; Kennedy, 
JRAS., 1912, pp. 665 ff., 981 ff. > 

J JRAS., 1914, pp. 983 ff. ; 1915, p. 195 ; Ep. lad., XIV. 

4 Ind. Ant., 1908, pp. 25 ff. ; CHI., p. 583. There was an interesting discussion on the 

date of Kanishka at a general meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society on the 10th June, 1910. 
For a report of the Proceedings, pee JRAS., 1910, , pp. 627-50, 911 -1042. 

6 Acta Orientalia, Vol. V, p. 169. 

6 Rapson, , CHI.! Vol. I, p. 570; Sten Konow, CJI, Vol. II, Intro. f pp. xx*v, 

xxxii, xxvi, xc-xcii, lxvii. 
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103-04 A.D. 1 Hence it was impossible for Kanishka who 
came later to have founded the Saka era in 78 A.D., but 
the reading of the king’s name in this inscription is very 

doubtful, and there is good reason against the inscription being 

assigned to any of the Kushana Kings. 2 3 4 Sten Konow has 

since given up some of the conclusions 8 reached by him while 
-revising the Corpus of the Indian Kharoshtlri inscriptions. The 
old Saka era which is believed to be used in the Taxila copper- 
plate of Patika and the Sirkar silver vase-inscription of the time 
of Zeionises is now held by him to have had its initial year in 
about 150 B.C., as Rapson suggested. He also expresses the 

opinion that the Taxila silver scroll-inscription of the year 136 
and the Kalawan inscription of the year 134, both attributed by 
him to the Vikrama era, point to Kujula-Kadphises as the reign- 
ing king in A.D. 79 and 77 respectively. He shares Sylvain 
L6vi’s view that the Yiie-chl defeated by Pan-ch ‘ao towards A.D. 
90 cannot be identified with Kanishka for whom some date between 
A.D. 130 and 168 would be suitable. The determination of a 
conjectural era from 128-129 13. G. is due to abstruse astrological 
calculations i but on the authority of the Suryasiddhanta it 
was once held that the initial elate of the Kanishka era might be 
either 79, 117, or 134 A.D. and that “ if the years were 
counted as elapsed ” it may have even corresponded to 79 
A.D. 5 * The authorship of the 8aka era could thus have 
belonged to Kanishka. But the new date may appear 
probable as it has the advantage of being in harmony with 
the evidence # of some traditions believed to be applicable to 
Kanishka and his dynasty. The Annals of the later Han, the 
Hou Hanshu, whose author Fan Ye died A.D. 445, places 

1 S. Konow refers it to an old Saka era. See C II, Vol. II, pp. Ixvn-viii, 81. This 
he now says is not earlier than » 39 A D. See Jit AS , 1932, p. 964. 

a JRAS, 1930, pp 199 (T. 

3 JRAS, 1932, pp. 949 II. 

4 Sten Konow and W. E. Van Wijk, The eras of the Indian Kharosh^hl Inscr., Acta 

Orientalia, Vol. III. pp. 62-91. 

» Ibid, Vol. HI, p. 78. 
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tbe death of Kien, the King of Khotan, in A.D. 152. This 
name may be an abbreviation of Kanika, but the identification 
of Kanika with Kanisbka has not been definitely proved. 
Further, it is learned from a Tibetan work that the queen of 
Vijayasimha of Khotan rendered valuable services in the propa- 
gation of Buddhism in Shu-lik or Kashgar. 1 The date of this 
king may be roughly put in the neighbourhood of A.D. 120. ? 
His son was Vijayakirti, who is mentioned in a Tibetan story 
■as having jointly with King Kanika of Guzana gone on an 
expedition against Soked (Sfiketa). 8 This probably refers to the 
same episode as is described in a Buddhist legend recorded by 
Taranath 4 and in the Chinese biography of A^vaghosha, 5 accord- 
ing to which the Yue-chi king attacked Magadha in oider to get 
hold of the Buddhist scholar whose home was in Saketa. In 
this expedition he may have been assisted by Vijayakirti. But 
an earlier date will have to be given to Kanishka on the authority 
of the Chinese sources mentioning that a work of his teacher 
Sangharaksha® was translated into Chinese between 148 and 
170 A.D. Sangharaksha who was a native of Surashtra ‘went to 

o 

1 Rockhill, Tbe Life of Buddha, p. 240. For the authenticity of Tibetan legends, see 

JRA8., 1914, pp. 839 ff. *** 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXII, 1903, p. 349 ; Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 142. 

3 Chap. XII; Watters, II, p. 104. 

4 The drldharmapitakanidanasutra (translated into Chinese in A.D. 472) mentions 
that Kanishka (Chen-t'an Kia-ni-ch’a) defeated the king of P&taliputra and accepted 
A£vaghosha as indemnity. See Journal Asiatique, IX, VIII, pp. 47 5 ff. ; CII., II, p. Ixxix; 
Ind.' Ant., XXXII, p. 387. Sten Konow refers in this connection to Liiders’ Brucbstucke der 
Kalpan&maQtJitika, p. 33. 

6 Aocording to the Chinese translation of Kumaralata’s Ealpanamt gditika Kia-ni-ch’a 
took possession of T’len-chu (Eastern India) and established peace m the country. See CII., 
IT, p. lxxy & n. 4 

4 Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. II, p. 64 ; H. C. Ray Chaudhurj, PHAI., 
p. 296; P. C. Bagchi, SaAgharaksha, Chaplain of Eanisbka, K. B. Pathak Comitflhnoration 
Vol., 1934, reprint, pp. 94-99. In an unfinished posthumous article of Sylvain Uvi an 
attempt has been made to establish the identification of Sandanes mentioned in tbe Periplus 
(pp. 43, 197 ff.) with Cbandana, t.e.Chandana-Kanishka, and also to prove his military success 
in the south from Jaina, Buddhist and Chinese sources. See L6vi, Eomshka et S&tavahana, 
Journal Asiatique, Jan.?March, 1936. These researches have a definite tendency towards 
placing the Eusbftl^a king in the 1st century A.D. 
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Gandhara which was in war with the Emperor of Chios at that 
time, was entertained by king Eanishka and became his teacher.’ 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi suggests that the war referred to was the one 
in which Pan Ch'ao (73-102 A.D.) was engaged. Hence this 
evidence should point to the conclusion that Kanishka was in 
the enjoyment of sovereignty towards the end of the 1st century 
.A.D. A gold coin of the ‘ Juvishka type ’ was found in 1914 at 
Belvadag and later a copper coin of Kanishka in the Karra thana, 
both situated in the Ranchi district of Ckota-Nagpur in Bihar. 1 
A Buddhist image at Gaya bears an inscription probably dated in 
the reign of Huvishka. 2 It is principally on these grounds that 
the theory of Kushana occupation 3 of Magadha is based. Coins 
bearing the names of Kanishka and Vasudeva have been re- 
covered from Tainluk and Murshidabad respectively. 4 5 * * Vasu- 
deva’s gold coin is a barbarous imitation of the coinage of 
the Kushana king of the same name. The Satrap of Benares 
in the third year of the Kanishka era was Vanaspara' men- 
tioned in a Sarnath inscription. 8 This name may be connected 
with that of the Banaphar Rajputs whose original home is 
suggested by Sir George Grierson to have been Buxar (from 

1 JBORS., Vol. I, pp. 231-32; Vol. V, p. 78 nnd n. 2; Vol. Ill, p. 174, Ratan Tata’s 
excavation at Patna (Site No. 1) yielded two copper coins of Kanishka of ‘ the V&yu type * 

(Nob. 1728— App. B. ASI, 1912-13, pp. 79, 84-85). Kushana rule is supposed by some to 
have extended over Bihar from the tune of Kanishka to that of Vasudeta, JBORS., 1920, p. 22. 

3 See Cunningham, Mababodhi, pp. 21, 37, 53, 54. The Girdh&rpur (in the Mathura 
district) inscription belonging to Huvishka’s reign is dated in the yr. 28. This is the 
earliest of the extant inscrs. of his time.— JBORS. , 1932, pp 4-6. 

3 V&sndeva is held to be identical with Po-t’iao, the Ta Yue-chi king who sent an 
embassy to China in 229 A.D — Ep. Ind , XIV, p. 141. 

4 9 gold coins and two gild ringlets were found by, a girl in the district of 
Murshid&bad. But only one gold coin could be subsequently traced. It is doubtful if it was 
a coin at all. See Proc. A8B., 1890, pp 161-62. The Tamlflk coin shows a standing fig. of 
the king. — Proc. A9B. t 1882, p. 113. In the Kabul valley and the Punjab coins bearing 
the names of Kanishka and Vasudeva continued to be struck by kings after the end of the 
Kushaga dynasty. For other references see Rapson’s Ini. Coins, pp 18-19; CC1M., pp. 87-88. 

5 Sarnath inscriptions dated in the yr. 3 (Maharajasa Kanishkasya) recording a gift 

made by Bala associated with the Kshatrapa Vanaspara and Kharapallana (mah&ksbatrapa). 

Ii&dere 1 List, No. 925. See also t bid, nos. 926, 927 ; Ep. InS., VIII, pp. 175 ff. and Plate ; 

Vol. IX, p. 241. 
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Baghaar, Vyaghra-sarah ). 1 A member of this community, 
ViSvasphaiji rose to great prominence in Magadha in the third 
century . 2 It is likely that the ancestors of the Banaphar Rajputs 
rendered useful services to the Kushanas as their lieutenants in 
regard to the administration of some of their eastern provinces. 
In the second century A.D. the Mandalai ruled over Pataliputra 
and Tamralipta, as reported by Ptolemy 3 If the name Mandalai 
can be equated with the term “ Mandaladhipatis,” the govern- 
ment of Tamralipta was probably conducted by an officer in 
charge of an administrative division called Mandala, who was 
directly responsible either to his Kushana master or to one of his 
eastern viceroys. In Ptolemy’s time Upper Bengal was part of an 
extensive territory including Gorakhpur under the government of 
the Maroundai.’ They may have originally been viceroys under 
Kushana suzerains but seem to have taken the earliest oppor- 
tunity of carving out an independent principality with the 
decline of the imperial supremacy of their masters. Eastern 
India, as understood in those days, extended downwards to the 
Bay of Bengal, and was probably broken into new administrative 
units under the Kushanas, which may account for Ptolemy’s 
description of the Prasiake as a territory of “ very limited 
dimensions, and of uncertain boundaries.” 

1 K. P. Jayaswo.1, Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 298: Grierson, JBORS., 1020, p. 160. 

* PTDKA , p. 52 

3 McCnndle, Ptolemy, 1927, pp. 132-33, 167-68, 379-80. 

* Ptolemy (1927), pp. 212-14; cf. CII., Vol. IT, pp. 143, 145; Ep. Ind., XIX, pp. 3-4. 
" Murupda-svain?, Chinese Wang." 



CHAPTER II 


On the Eve of Gupta Imperialism 

The evidence of the Susunia Ro?k inscription, the Meharauli PrnAasti and the Puragas; 
a Battle in VungA in the early part of the Fouith Century A.D. 

After the dissolution of the Kushana empire a member of 
the clan of Banphar Rajputs patronised by Kanishka rose to a 
certain pre-eminence among the rulers of India in the third 
century. Probably the Puranas give only his tribal name. 
Endowed with great prowess, and originally a ruler of Magadha 
( Magadhanam mahavlryo Vi6vasj)hanir 1 bhavishyali) , he is 
said to have exercised a sort of imperial suzerainty ( sthapa - 
yishyati rajano nana-descshu te jam ) .* His policy was based on a 
suppression of the old ruling families and the substitution in 
their place of a new Kshatriya order which he brought into 
existence ( utsadya parthivan sarvan so'nyan varnan karishyati, 
utsadayitua kshatram tu kshatram-anyat karishyati). The 
Bhagavata Purana states that he had a capital at Padmavati 
(Padmavatyam sa vai pun )." He probably committed suicide by 
drowning in the Ganges ( Jdhnavi-tlram=dsadya tanram yams- 
yate ball). This Banphar hero was the precursor of the coming 
greatness of Magadha under the Guptas. Among the tribes 
raised to political distinction by him mention is made of the 
Kaivartas, 4 .who form to-day an important element in the popu- 
lation of Bengal. In the 11th century A.D. the Kaivartas 
headed a rebellion against the government of the imperial Palas, 
which they were able to subvert in the northern part of the 
province. 

1 The Bhagavata-P. reads Vi£vasphur]hili. For other forms of the Dame, see Iod. 
Ant., 1918, p. 298; PTDKA., pp. 52 (notes 28, 29), 73, n. 12. 

2 PTKDA., p. 52, n. 42 (te jana*>tao janan). 

3 Padmavati, a variant form, » bid, n. 49; p. 53, n. 2 (modern N*rwar district). 

4 The Viyu-P. (d,ms) inserts a line referring to the Kaivartas. See ibid, p. 52, n. 48, 
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The history of Inflia during the third century A.D., for which 
reliable sources of information are lacking, has been rightly 
characterised as one of general obscurity, when, with the extinc- 
tion of the Kushana and the Andhra empire, the country must 
have been split up, as suggested by the Pur anas, into a number 
of independent states ruled by princes of different families, native 
and foreign, probably fighting among themselves for power and 
superiority. 1 With the foundation of the Gupta empire in 
319-20 A.D. the history of Northern India once again attained 
the unity which it had lost in the creation of interminable prin- 
cipalities during the preceding age, but its connection with 
Bengal cannot possibly be traced before the period referred to in 
the Allahabad Pra&asti of Samudragupta, when his dominions 
bordered on the subject kingdoms of Samatata (Lower and 
Eastern Bengal), Kamarupa (in Assam) and Nepal (- adi-pratyan - 
ta-nripatibhir-) . 2 * 

On the threshold of the history of the Imperial Guptas one 
is confronted by two records of undoubted importance. The first is 
an Iron Pillar inscription relating to a sovereign called Chandra(?) 
and the second a Rock-inscription of Chandravarman, both assigned 
for palaeographical reasons to the early imperial Gupta perid#. 
The inscription on the Iron Pillar (a tapering column sixteen 
inches in diameter at the base and ten at the top) at Meharauli, 8 
a village nine miles south of Delhi, standing in the courtyard 
of Masjid Quwwat-ul-Islam within a few feet from the Qutb 
Minar, gives an eulogistic account of Chandra who fought a battle 
in Vanga where hostile forces had collected against him, 4 and 
also defeated the Vahlikas. 5 The fragrance of his fame still 
perfumed the waters of the Southern Sea at the time of the en- 
graving of the inscription, when the king is stated to have already 

1 Ibid, pp. 45-63. 

* -CII., Vol. Ill, 1. 22, p. 8. 

» Ibid, p. 139 ff. 

4 (Satrun sameiy-ftgatatn VaAge3hv*ahava‘varttino=bhi]jkhitS khadgena, J. 1), 

6 (Samare Sindbor-jjita Vahliki,...!. 2), 
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passed away from the land of the living. 1 *The other inscrip- 
tion 2 * * 5 is to be found on the Susunia rock in the Bankura dis- 
trict of Bengal, 17 miles S. S. W. of the Raniganj Railway 
Station and about 12 miles N. W. of Bankura town. This 
record, consisting of only three lines, mentions a Maharaja 
Chandravarman. His father was also a Maharaja, but the reading 
of his name is somewhat uncertain, it is probably either Siiiha- 
varmara or Siddliavarman'. The conjunct between “si” and “v” 
is peculiar. As the title “ Pushkamnadhipati ” ( Pushkaran-adhi - 
pater) has been bestowed on Chandravarman, it is clear that this 
ruling family was connected with a region called Pushkarana. 
There is a general agreement among scholars that he was identi- 
cal with Chandravarman who figures in the list, presented by 
Harishena, of the rulers of Aryavarta routed by Samudragupta 
( liudradcoa - Madia- Ndgadalta-Chandrararmma- G anapatindga-Na- 
gasen-Kchyuta- Nandi- Balacai mm- ady-anek- A rgyuvarta-rdja-pra- 
sahh-oddharan-odvritta-prahhaou-mahatah).' An attempt has 
been made by some scholars 1 to establish a connection between 
Chandravarman, the lord of Pushkarana, with aline of rulers men- 
tioned in a Mandasor inscription dated in the Malava year 461. 
This record gives the name of three successive kings, Jaya- 
varman, his sons Siiihavarman, and Naravarman. The 
Gangadhar inscription dated in the Malava year 480 and the 
Mandasor stone-inscription of Kuraaragupta and Bandhuvarman® 
probably supplies us with the names of Naravarnian’s son 
and grandson. These two latter are known to have been asso- 
ciated with Dhsapura or Mandasor in Western Malwa. It has 
been assumed that the'father of Chandravarman mentioned in the 
Susunia inscription was the same as Siiihavarman, son of 

1 (Adyapy-adhivSUyate ,’al.innlliir-vviry amlair dilakslupiih, I 2) 

* Proc. ASn, 1805, pp 177 11 ; lip Inti , XIII, p. 1.11, Lmi.is’ List of Biahml 
Ids., No. 061. 

S CII., Vol. Ill, p. 8. 

* Ep. Ind., Vol. XU, pp. 315411 , Vol. XIV, p :W57 ff 

5 OIL, Vol.* Ill, No. 17. 

* Ibid, No. 18. 
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Jayavarman, whose^name is furnished by the Mandasor inscription 
of the Malava year 461, and that Pushkarana is to be identified 
with Pokharan in the Jodhpur State in Rajputana. 1 Sirihayar- 
man’s family is held to have been originally associated with this 
part ot Rajputana, and it is supposed that Chandravarman came 
from this place “ as far as Western Bengal proper,” where his 
record has been found engraved on the Susunia rock. He defea- 
ted a combination of enemies in Vanga,*and after Ins expulsion by 
Samudragupta, cither he or his brother Naravarman migrated to 
Malwa. 2 It is difficult to agree with this view, 3 * as none of the 
inscriptions connected with the Western Malava family give 
Chandravartnan’s name, nor do they reler to Pushkarana, the seat 
of Chandravarinan’s government. No serious conclusion should 
be drawn from the fact that the Mandasor inscription and 
possibly also the Susunia inscription mention the same name 
Sinhavarman. 

Most probably the origin ol Chandiavarmaii's family lay in 
the Bankura district where Ilia record has been found/ One 
scholar 5 6 has gone to the extent of suggesting that Pushkarana 
“can easily run into Bakkuran ” a name which, he holds, has 
survived in the modern form “Bankura.” This, as we have 
already remarked, is perhaps straining philology tpo^much. 
There is actually, however, a village called Pokharan in the 
Bankura district, close to Susunia Hill, which, as mentioned 
elsewhere, may be reasonably taken as identical with 
Pushkarana. 0 

The theory that Chandravarman was identical with Chandra 
of the Meharauli inscription does not appear to be probable. If 
the evidence of this record is to be trusted, Chandra died in the 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol XII, pp. 315-21 ; Vol XIV, p. 367 IT. 

* Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 870-71. 

* For V. A. Smith’s objections against this view, JliAS., 1N97, p. 2«. n. l, bee 

EHI., p. 307, n. I. for revised opinion. 

« HODBL.,p. 75. 

6 D. K. Bhandarkbr, 1HQ., Vol. I, p. 265. 

f PHAI., p. 835 ; supra, p. 76, 
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full enjoyment of bis glory. The inscription says that though 
he died having conquered the world his fame remained [ karmma - 
jit-avahim gatavatah klrt{t)ya sthitasya kshitau ]. It may be 
reasonably inferred that as long as he was alive there was no 
diminution of his power. Chandravarman’s career, on the other 
band, ended in ignominy. He lost his throne and probably his 
life also in the course of his encounter with Samudragupta. 
riiere would be no logic in depicting him as a great hero whose 
fame survived his death. 

Fleet’s suggestion that Chandra might have been the same as 
Cliandragupta I has been supported by some. 1 If the account 
)f the Gupta dominions preserved in the Puranas is to be held as 
ipplicable to the time of Cliandragupta I theic is no giound for 
;he belief that his power may have extended to Bengal or that he 
! ought against the Vahlikas. lulus time the Gupta authority 
seems to have been confined to the territories along the Ganges, 
Prayaga, Saketa, and Magadha ( Antt-Gahyn-Prayagam cha 
Saketam Magadhams-tatha). 3 Fiom the Meharauli inscription it 
ippears that Chandra had a long reign ( suchirafl-cha , 1. 5), but 
jhere is no proof that Cliandragupta ruled for a long period of 
:imc. 

Another theory '* suggests his identity with Cliandragupta II. 
[n the Meharauli inscription it is stated that he attained his im- 
perial position through the prowess of bis own arms ( scabhuj-drjji - 
tafl-cha suchirau-ch-uikddlnrajyam, 1. 5). When Cliandragupta 
lame to the throne the Gupta empire had been already in a 
flourishing Condition. What the Meharauli inscription says in 
substance about the creation of an empire by Chandra could not 
have been true of Cliandragupta II. 4 

The fact that no genealogical information about Chandra 
aas been supplied in the Meharauli inscription makes the question 

* CII., Vol. Ill, p. 110, d. 1 ; R. G. Bnsab, Ind. Ant., 1919, p. 98 ff. 

* PTDKA., Intro., XII, p. 53. 

* Hoernle, Ind. Ant., XXf, pp. 43.44. • 

* According to Mr. Allan the description would be 'particularly applicable to 8amndra> 
npta,' see CCGDBM., p. xssvii. 
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of his identification difficult to solve If lie was a Gupta emperor, 
one fails to understand why the author ol his Pratiasti should 
have studiously avoided any reference to his family specially 
when it would have provided him with a theme for the expansion 
of his poetical ideas. The present position of the Meliarauli 
pillar cannot be taken to indicate the territory over which he 
ruled. The inscription says that the pillar was erected by him in 
honour of Vishnu on the Vishnupada Hill. The identification of 
the Vishnupada Hill is not definite. 1 The characters of the ins- 
cription bear a close resemblance to those of the Allahabad 
Prahsti which is a typical example of the Eastern School of the 
Gupta alphabet. The forms which this variety uses for ‘ s ’ and 
‘ h ’ arc different from those found in the western subdivision. 
The letter ‘s’ in the eastern variety has a loop attached to the 
bottom of its left stroke. This is substituted by a downward 
stroke in the examples of ‘s’ to be found in the inscriptions of 
the western school. The peculiarity of the eastern form of ‘ h ’ 
is that its base, present m the other variety, is suppressed. By 
reason of the prominent top-strokes or matrd's displayed in the 
Meliarauli inscription it shows its affinity to the undated 

Mathura inscriptions of Ohandragupta IT and the Bilsad 
inscription of Kumaiagupta 11 (tJ(> A. I).). If th£ early 

character of the script used in the inscription is admitted, 

it may be possible to assign it to any time between the date 
of the Allahabad Prasasti and the beginning of the fifth 

century A.l). 2 As the record is posthumous Chandra must 

*■ 

1 For a discussion of different theories on the subject, see Chintahanm Chakravarty, 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Society (Poona), 1026-27. This scholar locates it in the 
Hardwar region. Ibid , p. 174 ; a’soK. P. Jayaswal, JBORS., XVIII, p. 31. R. C. Majumdar 
on the authority of a passage in the Vnyu-P (Chap. 99) locates the Vishpnpada hi^in the 
Gaya district, see Bulletins of the Dacca Univ., Bulletin No. 3, p. 7; see also PHAI. t 
pp. 67,69. V. A. Smith regards the original site of the Pillar to have been at or near 
Math in a, see JttAS., 1897, pp. 16-17. For the probability of its location in the Anga 
country, Bee Ind. Cult , Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 618-19. 

9 Buhler regards the ins as belonging to the monumental variety of the Western type, 
see Tnd. Ant , XXII, p. 47. ( Hoernle includes it in his classification of the eastern inscriptions 
of the Gupta period, see ibid, XX I, p. 13 ; JASB., LX, p. 79 f. 
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have flourished in a still earlier period, but evidently it was 
composed within living memory of his achievements. (1. 2 — 
adyapy-adhwasyate; adyapy-ulsrijati, 1.4). 

If he flourished in the early part of the fourth century A.D. 1 2 3 
it is likely that the Puranas would have preserved some informa- 
tion about his family. At a tune when the Guptas held control 
of Saketa, Prayaga and Magadha, a considerable territory 
comprising Paundra (Northern Bengal?), Kosala, Odra® and 
Tamralipta was under the occupation of the Devarakshitas 
(tulya-kalam bhavishyanti sarcc...c tc.).' 1 According to the 
Mebarauli inscription Chandra’s supremacy extended to the 
southern sea (jalanidhir . . .ddukshinah , I. 2). The Puranas also 
refer to the sea-oast as belonging to the Devarakshitas ( TdmraUp - 
tan sa-sdgaran). They thus appear to have been in possession of 
an empire extending to the Bay ol Bengal. The connection of 
Chandra with the Devarakshitas cannot be definitely established 
from the existing material but may be presumed to have been 
quite likely. It should be mentioned, however, that the Puranas 
in their brief account of the Devarakshita dynasty do not say 
that they had any contact with Vanga or the Vahlikas. 

Whatever may have been the extent of Chandra’s territory 
his connection with Bengal is proved by the reference to a great 
victory which is said to have achieved in Vanga ( Vahgeshv - 
ahava-varttino-bhilikhild khatlgcna klrttir-bhuje) . It is not clear, 
however, if the enemies against whom he fought in that region 

1 There id a proposal to identify bun with the Nuga king ChandrairnSa, see PHAI, p. 
304. There is, however, nothing to show that lie was connected with Bengal. The theory 
that Chandra may have been identical with Chardramukhavarmnn, great-grandfather of 
Bhftskaravarman of Karaariipa, seems to he untenable as it is very doubtful if Chandra’s date 
can be brought down to the sixth century A D. 

2 The Vishpu-P. reads Odra, but 1 Andhra, ’ is generally mentioned instead— c/. 
PTDKA., pp. 55-73, n. 18. While defining the Gupta territory during the period the 
Purftpas add 11 tulya-kalam bhavishyaDii sarve hy-cte mabTksbitab.” Ibid , p. 55. 

3 Ibid, pp. 54, 73, 74. The Puragas also include Champa in the list of territories 
possessed by the Devarakshitas. Nothing is known about the origin of this dynasty. 
R. C. Majumdar concludes that they were connected with DeNartsMra^ in the Vizagapatam 
district! Bulletin, loc . cit ., p. 30. 
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came from outside {samety-dg atari). Perhaps he made an 
expedition against Vahga whose rultfr was supported by a 
combination of his feudatories. Chandra’s triumph in this 
battle, which appears to have been fought on a considerable scale, 
must have increased the extent of his aikadhirajyam. His other 
notable victory was obtained against the Vahlikas. The passage 
referring to this feat is generally interpreted to mean that he 
crossed “ the seven mouths of the Indus ” and inflicted a defeat 
on these people. A different interpretation seems to be possible. 
The passage “ tlrtvd sapta muhhani ycna samare Sindhor-jjita 
Vdhlikd... ,i may be rendered into the prose : “ VfihlikahSindhoh, 
sapta mukhani tlrtvd yena samare jitdh ” which will mean that 
these people having crossed the River Sindhu suffered a 
defeat at the hands of Chandra. It seems that the reference to 
the Vangas in the preceding line has been put in the same 
literary form in which is couched “ samcty-dgatdn Vangeshv- 
dhava-varttino — bhilikhild kliadgena .” ‘ tlrtvd ’ may be con- 
nected with the Vahlikas in the same way as ‘ sametya ’ 
in line l of the inscription is connected with the Vangas. In 
view of the poetical style of the composition of tbt Pradasti it 
may be supposed that the inscription does not refer to th^ actual 
crossing of the Sindhu 1 either by Chandra or the Vahlikas . 2 


1 It is interesting to learu that the use of the two names “ Gahgfi " and “Sindhu" 
river) as synonymous terms often leading to much confusiun in geographical w.irks, is not 
inknown. C/. Stein, Ancieut Geography of KaSmlr, JASB., LXVIIl, Part I, Extra 
>Io 2, 1899, pp. 91, 107 n. ; Rajat., II, 335. 

* The Vahlikas are mentioned as a northern people in the Brihatsaihhitft, see Ind. Ant, 
&XII, pp. 174, 192, 193. The same name seems to appear in different forms : Vablika, 
/ahllka, B&hlika, B&blika. The name occurs m the Mbht. See also Ved. Ind., ^ Vj Ij3^. 378. 
for Hopkins' remarks on the same, 9ee The Great Epic of Tndia, pp. 373, 474, Ptolemy (2nd 
3ent. A.D.), Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 408, speaks of the Baktrioi But Allan (CCGDBM., p. 
txxvi), Smith (JRAS., 1897, p. 8) and Fleet (Ind. Ant , XXII, pp. 174, 192, 193,) 
efer to the difficulty of identifying the home of the Vahlikas [of the Delhi Iron Pillar 
nscr.] with Balkh as proposed by Kern. Smith proposed to locate it somewhere in Buluchis- 
&n. Allan's view that the name was applied in a general sense to 1 a body of foreign 
nvaders ' would suit the theory advanced above. For an equation between Baraca of the 
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The intention of the poet is probably to allude only to .the 
foreign origin of the Vahlikas. According to Pargiter 1 these 
alien invaders must have already entered India by the third 
century A.D. when a line of three Vilhlika kings are said to have 
reigned iii succession to the Vindhyakas {Vindhyakanam kule’ tite 
nripa vai Bdhlikas-trayah) . Did Chandra come into hostile 
.contact with them somewhere in the Vindhyu region? 

If it is true that Chandra belonged to the Devarakshita dynasty, 
his authority will appeir to have prevailed inTamralipta. Now as 
Chandravarman of Pushkarana was a contemporary of Samudra- 
gupta, the former’s father Sihhavarman seems to have flourished 
during the time of Chandragupta I. It is to this period that 
the statement in the Purlin, is regarding the Devarakshitas 
should be applied. With the Devarakshitas exercising sover- 
eignty over T.imrahpta in Western Bengal it was not perhaps 
possible for Sihhavarman to have ruled as an independent 
monarch in Pushkarana. After the death of Chandra , 2 Chandra- 
varman may have seized the opportunity of extending the 
power of Ins family and in this direction he must have been 
consideiably successful. The list ot the kings of Arydvarta 
defeated by Samudiagupla, is in the words of its author himself 
not an exhaustive one. The fact that he has been assigned a 
place in tins record shows that he was not merely a petty local 
chief. The Susunia rock-inscnption must be regarded as 
anterior in point of time to the Allahabad Praiasti in which 
Chandravarman’s expulsion from his kingdom has been recorded. 


Penplus and Biblika, see W. H. ScliofT, The Pen pi us, p, 174. S. N. Majuuidar suggests that 
different places in India were given the name Bahlfka, with one of* which the evidence of 
the Meharauh Iron Pillar Insc. is to be connected, see McGriodle, Ptolemy, 19*27, p, 395. 

1 PTDKA , p. 5'). 

9 Fleet, deriving 1 Minira * frotn ‘ Meharauli ’ and taking the former to be the name of 
a Huqb tribe suggests that Chandra may have been a brother o£ Mihirakula, see Ind. Ant., 
XV, p. .361. 



CHAPTER III 

Under the Imperial Guptas (c. 350-500 A.D.) 

The defeat of Chandravarraan by Samudra^upta His supremacy in Samatata. Coins 
of Samudragupta, Chandiagupta IT and Kumaragupt.il. Tlio evidence of the Damodarpur 
and Dhanaidaha Copper-plates (A.D. 432-40). Kumaragupba l's sons; a fratricidal struggle 
after his deat i probable. The evidence of the I3hitail Seal inscr. and its bearing on Gupta 
Chronology. Skandjgupta's coins Dfunodarpur Insera. of the tune of Budlia-Gupba, The 
Hupa invasions. The downf.il! of the Imperial Guptas 

In Ancient India the stability of an empire was dependent 
to a considerable extent on the personal quality of its bead. He 
was to be not only alert but aggressive too, constantly seeking to 
extend the limits of bis possessions. The Devarakshita dynasty, 
which had almost succeeded in building up an empire con- 
temporaneously with Ohandragupta I, found itself unable to cope 
with the irresistible energy of Samudragupta, which swept away 
the kingdom of Arydvarta. A new chapter was introduced into 
the history of Bengal when the victorious campaigns of this 
monarch reduced her to subjection. Under the strong rule of 
the Guptas she enjoyed a long respite from internal feuds and 
was able to keep in direct touch for nearly a cental y and a half 
with the cultural and political activities emanating from oue of 
the most well-organised empires of ancient times. In a sub- 
sequent period when Bengal herself took seriously to the task 
of empire-building, tier previous experience under the Guptas 
must have stood her in good stead. The circumstances in 
which the Gupta subjugation of Bengal was completed are not 
fully known. It is, however, almost certain that King Chandra- 
varman, whom Samudragupta defeated and probably slew, was 
identical with the Chandravarman of the Susunia inscription. 
His downfall perhaps led to the immediate annexation of his 
territory in Western Bengal to the growing empire of the 
Guptas. Samudragupta reduced the king of Samatata to the 
rank of a subordinate prince. Jf he was a descendant of Chandra 
who had recently established his sway in Vahga, as seems to 
have been the case, he, the king of Samatata, was perhaps 
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compelled to part with most of his powers and allowed to rule over 
a much reduced dominion as a vassal of the emperor. Retaining 
only the control of its internal administration, he had to pay 
various kinds of taxes ( Sarvva-kara-dana ) to Samudragupta, 
attend his durbars ( gamana ), render obeisance to him (pranama) 
and carry out all his imperious behests ( paritoshita-prachanda - 
“ fasanasya ).' The position enjoyed by the ruler of Samatata was 
thus hardly commensurate with freedom of action in matters of 
internal politics. In short, he was a dependent ally of the 
emperor and was bound to support him in war and peace. 
Samatata is the only territory that can be definitely located in 
Bengal among the tributary and conterminous states referred to 
in the Allahabad Pra&asti. The list supplies us with the name 
of another such state called Pavaka, the identification of which 
is quite uncertain. According to Fleet I 2 3 JPavaka was the ancient 
name of Dacca, but the only ground for this supposition seems 
to be that the two words sound alike to a certain extent. 
But since Dacca was within the geographical range of Samatata 
there is no reason why it shduld be mentioned separately as a 
border kingdom. V. A. Smith takes Davaka as corresponding to 
Northern Bengal (Bogra, Dinajpur and Rajshahi districts ). 8 
In some of the inscriptions of the fifth century the latter (Pundra- 
vardhana) appears as a province belonging to the Gupta empire. 
Probably the most satisfactory theory yet advanced is the one put 
forward by Col. Gerini who identifies it with Upper Burma . 4 
From the statement in the Allahabad inscription that Samudra- 
gupta’s empird was bounded by the frontier kingdoms ( pratyanta ) 
of Nepala, Samatata (Lower and Eastern Bengal), Karttripura 
(Gbarwal, Kumaon and Rohilkhand ) 5 * and Kamarupa (in 
Assam), one may legitimately infer that the mastery of Northern . 

I CII , Vol. Ill, p 8. 

* Ibid, Index, ’s. v. ‘DavSka.,’ p. 309. 

3 JRAS., 1897, * The Conquests of Samudragupta,’ p. 879. 

4 Researches on Ptolemy, p. 54* # 

B The name is probably represented by modern Katurpur in the Jalandhar district ip 

the Punjab, see JRAS., 1898, p. 198. 
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and. Western Bengal had been transferred to the Gupta dynasty. 
Samudragupta’s son Chandragupta II (c. 375-413 A.D.), secure 
in his hold on the east, turned his attention to the con- 
quest of the western territories of Gujarat, Kathiawar and 
Malwa 1 which he succeeded in annexing to his empire after 
having overthrown his Saka contemporary Rudrasirhha II 
(c. A.D. 395). Not until we come to the next reign do 
we meet with any epigraphical records testifying to the direct 
connection between Bengal and the Gupta empire, which seems 
to have been in existence since the days of Samudragupta. 
Three copper-plate inscriptions are to be ascribed to the reign of 
Kumaragupta I (A.D. 413-55), two of which were recovered 
from Damodarpur 2 (in the Dinajpur district) and the third from 
Dbanaidaka (in the Rajshahi district). 3 The two records from 
Damodarpur are dated in the year 124 (A.D. 443-44) and 128 
(A.D. 447-48) respectively of the Gupta era ( Samcat , 100,20,4, 
Phalguna ( na ) di 7 ; Sa ( m ) 100, 20, 8, Vaisdkha di 10,3). The 
name of Kumaragupta can be distinctly read in the earlier of the 
two inscriptions ( Paramadaivati-paramabhattaraka-maharajadhi - 
raja-Sri-Kumdragupte prithivi-patau) , in the second it is partially 
legible (-ragupte). The latter was engraved a year earljjer than 
the Mankuwar stone image inscription, which mentions' 1 'Kumara- 
gupta as a Maharaja . 4 That the Dhanaidaha inscription, the 
greater part of which is defaced, also belongs to the time of fhe 
same emperor is evident from the Gupta character of its script as 
well as its date — the year 113 of the Gupta era(=A.D. 432-33). 

The copper-plate recently recovered from Baigram 5 6 
which is situated near Hili in North Bengal does not 
give the name of the ruler during whose time it was 

1 Chandragupta ll's expedition seems to be referred to iD an Udayagiri inser., see 

CII„ Vol. Ill, No. 6. p. 3$. which applies to him the phrase * kritsna-pfitbirl-jay-Srttbena,’ 

1 Radhagovinda Basak, Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 113 ff. 

* JA8B., N. 8 ., Vol. V, p. 467 ff. ; Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, p. 345 ff. 

* OIL, Vo), m, No. 11, p. 45. 

6 Ep. Ind., XXL Part II, p. 78 ff. 
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engraved. But the script of the inscription is similar to that 
of the Damodarpur and other grants of the Gupta period. The 
year 128 , to which the copper-plate belongs, can, therefore, he 
assigned to the Gupta era, the date falling within th‘e reign- 
period of Kumaragupta 1 . Thus in addition to the three 
extant grants of the reign of Kumaragupta I, Bengal contributes 
-one more to the list of records associated with this emperor. 
Like the other Gupta inscriptions from Northern Bengal, the 
Baigram plate also records the circumstances of a case of land- 
sale, and the procedure described in it is the same as in the 
former. The mention of Vaigrama, which has been proposed to 
be identified with the find-place of the grant, is held to be an 
important reason for supposing that the record was originally 
connected with Pundravardhana-hJmfcfi, the well-known adminis- 
trative division from which also issued similar other grants 
of the Gupta period. The plate itself does not furnish the 
name of the bhulcti or province where the land-sale in question 
was transacted, nor any information as to its administration, 
but if the unnamed province was Pundravardhana, as the 
inference is likely to be drawn, the officer-in-charge of it was 
most probably none other than Chiratadatta who appears in this 
capacity in a Damodarpur copper-plate of the same year as the 
Baigram inscription. This new plate attests a closer personal 
relationship than hitherto known between the emperor and the 
administrative head of a district in Bengal, as is ’shown by the 
former’s own choice of the Kumaramatya who issues orders 
from Panchanagarl ( bhattaraka-pad-anudhyatah ). The exceptional 
circumstance which justified this step was probably connected 
with the organisation of a new district different from Kotivarsha, 
whose affairs the emperor personally superintended before its 
link with the provincial government was fully established. 

In the Damodarpur inscriptions Northern Bengal appears 
as an integral part of the empire under the name of Pun<Jravar- 
" dhana-hhufeti (Puniravardhana-bhuktad-Uparika). The officer 
at the head ' of its affairs was to be appointed by the emperor 
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himself (tatpada-parigrihite ) , but the former was entrusted with 
personal responsibility so far as the administration of the districts 
( vishayas ) lying under his jurisdiction was concerned. 

Kumaragupta’s nominee Uparilca Chiratadatta held his 
office at least for a term of five years (G. E. 124-28), as his 
name is to be found in both the dated inscriptions from 
Damodarpur, mentioned above. The local government in 
Kotivarsha (in the Diniijpur district) Vishaya of Pundravardhana 
also remained unchanged during this period, which shows that 
the administration under the Guptas was of a stable character, 
undisturbed by frequent alterations in the composition of at least 
the superior ranks of services. The inscriptions of Kumaragupta’s 
reign point to the prevalence of his rule in Northern Bengal, but 
it must be admitted that there is no information concerning 
his connection with the rest of the country, specially its western 
portion, which had been amalgamated with the empire during 
Samudragupta’s time. The conclusion will he different if it is 
held that the administrative limits of Pundravardhana in those 
days may not have necessarily coincided with but in fact 
exceeded the geographical. 

The collection of Gupta coins from Bengal, though not 
rich, may be considered lairly representative of the imperial 
dynasty. Two important finds were made at Kalighat (A.D. 
1783) 1 and at the village Madhavapur in the Hooghly district 
(A.D. 1883). 2 * The largest number of Gupta coins, so far 
discovered from Bengal, is claimed by Kumaragupta I. Of the 
rest one found near Hooghly !) goes to Sainudragupta, representing 
the standard type (the spearman or the javelin type 4 as described 

1 Marsden, Numismuta Orientals, p. 72(3; Wilson, Ariana, Antiqua, p. 426, PI. 
XVIII, Ifigs. 21-24 i V. A. Smith, JASB., 1881, p. 160 ; Allan, CCGDBM., %tro., 
pp. cxxiv-cxxvi. The find included coins, which, according to Wilson, were ‘ of rude 
execution and debased n:etal.’ Also Bee Prinsep's Essays, 1, 230. 

* JASB., 1884, p. 152 and n ; CCD3BM., Intro., p exxvin 

> JRAS., 1889, p 70. 

4 Rapson uses this designation in Num. Chro., 1891, pp. 53-54; also see V. A. Smith, 
CCIM.i Vol. I, pp. Nfl-03; JRAS., 1889, pp. 12, 69. 
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by V. A. Smith) issued by him in imitation, as it is generally 
supposed, of the late Kushana coins, probably those with the 
image of Ardochsho on the reverse. 1 On the obverse of the coins 
of this class the king appears in a standing position, wearing a 
close-fitting cap with a standard in his left hand, pouring incense 
on an altar with the right, his face being turned towards a 
Garuda column on the left. The reverse shows an enthroned 
goddess (Lakshml ?), her feet placed on a lotus with some object 
in the left hand (cornucopiac ?) and a fillet in the right. The 
title adopted by him on such coins, where completely preserved, 
is Pardkrama (reverse), and his name (Samudra), accompanied 
by a laudatory phrase describing him as the victor of a hundred 
battles, occurs on the obverse ( Samara-tiata-vilala-vijayo jitari- 
pur-ajito divath jayati ). A well-preserved specimen of the 
standard type of Samudragupta, weighing 117 grains, was found 
some years ago in the course of the excavation of a tank at 
Chakdlghi in the district of Burdvvan. 2 3 * * * * 

The Kalighat hoard, originally consisting of more than 200 
specimens, contained some jjoins of Chandragupta II. At least 
one of these belonging to the Archer type, can still be traced in 
the collection of the British Museum, marked by the presence 
of a symbol near the Garuda standard on the obverse, similar to 
the chakra (wheel) of Vishnu. 8 The find from Hooghly has 


1 Cf. Cunningham, Num Chro , 1803, PI. VIII; Allan, CCGDBM., pp. lxv, Ixvni, 
Ixix, lxx, lxxi. 

2 This cqia was reported to be in the possession of Lord Carmichael, s. JBORS., 1010, 
p 85, PI. I, fig. I). 

3 CCGDBM. i p. 32, PI. VII. 16. For specimens of Chnndrsgopta r s Archer coins 
preserved in the Indian Museum, see CCIM,, pp. 105-07. The coins of this class may be 
mainly divided into two classes according as the seat occupied by the goddess on the revefte 

is a throne or a lotus The British Museum specimen noticed above shows the goddess seated 
on a lotus (Archer type, Class II) The V.R.S., m the Annual Report for 1926-27 (p. 5) 
refers to the acquisition of two gold coin3 (Nos. 683 and 712) of Chandragupta II belonging 

to Class I of his Archer type {cf. CCGDBM., PI. VI. 1) obtained from or near Mahasthan in 

the Bogra district. For further particulars, see List of Gold Coins, by N. B. Sanyal in the 

Society's Annual Report (1927-28), No 3. Coin No. 400 in *the Museum’s collection as 

noticed here is reported to be from Mahastb&n. 
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yielded five coins of Chandragupta’s Archer type. It was 
Samudragupta who was responsible for the introduction of this 
type, based on a modification of his standard variety and adopted 
by his successors with various alterations. The Gupta coins, 
recovered near the Arunkhali river at a village called Mubammad- 
pur in the Jessore district , 1 have a particular interest attached to 
them, inasmuch as among them specimens of Chandragupta’s 
silver coinage, which is very rare, are said to have been found. 
Chandragupta’s silver coins have a political history behind them. 
As they are intimately connected with the coinage of the 
Kshatrapa rulers of the west, it is believed that they were intro- 
duced after his conquest of their territories . 2 Regarding a silver 
coin of Chandragupta, discovered at SultSnganj opposite the 
Jakugira rock in the Bhagalpur district, along with a coin of the 
last Kshatrapa ruler Svaml Rudrasiihha, Mr. Allan is of opinion 
that they could have been hardly meant for use in the locality of 
their find-spot." Perhaps this is also true with regard to the silver 
coins of Chandragupta, stated to have been obtained at Mubam- 
madpur . 4 During the reign of h:s successor silver coinage 
must have come into vogue over a wide range of territory. The 
find from Muhammadpur brought to light, as Rajendralal jMitra 
reports, several specimens of the silver currency of Kumaragupta 
I whose gold coins have been collected from various parts of 
Bengal. Out of the thirteen gold coins from Hooghly as many 
as seven belong to him, of which one represents him as a lion- 
slayer (the king combating with a lion— obv., Simbavahin! — 
rev.), the Horseman " (the king on horse-back — obv., Goddess 

> JASB., 1862, pp. 401-02. 

* CCGDBM., pp. Ixxxvi-vii. 

3 Ibid , p. oxxx ; CASK., Vol. X, p. 127. 

4 V. A. Smith reports absence of Gupta silver coinage in the cabinets of the Indian 
Museum, which include the collection of the Astatic Society of Bengal, CCIM. t p. 97. 
It. L. Mitra reports that the silver coins obtained from Muhammadpur were presented 
to the A?iatio Society by F. L. Benfort 

3 CCIM., p. 118, No. 28 ; cf. JllAS., 1893, p. 121. The Kalighfit coin figured in 
Wilson's Ariana Antique FI. 'XVIII, 23, is attributed by (Bengal) Cunningham to a later 
king of the name of Kumaragupta, s. CASH., Vol* HI, pp. 137*88. 
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feeding peacock — rev.) and the Archer type having three each. 
Two specimens, one of the second and the other of the third 
variety* mentioned above, were obtained from Tamluk (in the 
Midnapore District ) 1 and Mabanada (in the Hooghly District) 
respectively . 2 The Lion-Slayer and the Horseman type seem to 
have been inaugurated by Kumaragupta’s father. A unique 
coin representing a type by itself, found at Mabanada and now 
preserved in the Indian Museum, is to be attributed to Kumara- 
gupta on grounds of style and weight . 8 It shows on the 

obverse the king riding, to the left a running elephant with an 
attendant holding an umbrella over him, and on the reverse a 
goddess standing on a lotus with an object on the right that 
cannot be properly distinguished (a vase or a basket ?). The 
coin possesses traces of legends in “early Gupta” characters 
on the obverse as well as on the reverse. Another interesting 
gold coin of Kumaragupta that may be grouped under the 

Peacock type introduced by him (King feeding a peacock — 

obv.; Karttikeya , 4 or a goddess, according to V. A. Smith , 5 o.n 
a peacock with the legend Mahendrakumarah? — rev.) was 
found in thd Burdwan District." 

A critical period ensued in the history of the Guptas shortly 
after Kumaragupta’s death ( Pitari divam-upete) when the 
fortunes of the family sank to a low ebb ( viplutam 

vamh-lakshmlm).' 1 At this point the causes that finally led to the 
dismemberment of the Gupta empire, viz., outbreak of rebellions 

within, devastating invasions from without, and dissensions in 

. • 

» 

1 Proc. A.S.B., 1882, p. 112. V. A. Smith was not able to trace this coin in the A.S.B. 
cabinet, JRAS., 1893, p. 121. 

2 With the legend Sri Maharaj&dhiraja SrT Kumaragupta^. See JRAS., 181)8, 
pp 116-17 (the coin said to be in the A.S.B. cabinet). 

3 Proc. A.S.B., 1882, pp. 91, 104 ; CCIM., p. 116, n. 1, No. 88, PI. XVI. 7; COG DBM., 
Pi. XV. 16, p. 88. 

4 CCGDBM., pp. xcii, 84. p 

5 CCIM*, p. 113, No. 30; JRAS., 1889, p. 106. 

« Descriptive List of sculptures and coins in the Museum of the BaAgfya S&hitya 
Parish ad, Calcutta, p. 21. 

7 pH., Vol. Ill, No. 13, p. 54* 
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the imperial family, seem to have all made their appearance for 
the first time and put the power and resources of the dynasty to 
a severe test. Ivumaragupta’s son Skandagupta (c.A.D. 455-67) 
had to contend against a series of external enemies, the Hunas 
or the Mlechchhas ( cj . the Bhitarl 1 inscription and the 
Junagadh 2 inscription; and others (the Pushyamitras ?) 8 whose 
army and treasury were in a flourishing condition ( Samudita - 
bala-lcoshan) . The provincial satraps too were probably growing 
restive and rebellious. Underlying Skandagupta’s extreme 
concern for the appointment of a loyal and devoted ( bhakto—nu - 
raJcto . .) officer who was to be entrusted with the government of 
Surashtra (Kathiawar) may be traced the fear lurking in his 
mind that a rash and mistaken step in this matter might lead 
to a situation too difficult to control, specially as the western 
parts of the empire were seriously open to foreign attacks. 
There is some reason to believe that domestic differences also 
contributed their share towards the aggravation of the crises by 
which the dynasty was faced at the time. The enemies of the 
Guptas had been waiting, as a passage in the Bhitarl inscription 
seems to imply, for a suitable opportunity to strike a blow, at 
their power (scabhimata-vijigislia-pradyotanaYn paresham ).* If 
there were disunion in the royal family, the situation would be 
naturally advantageous to them. 

Among the sons of Kumaragupta, for there is evidence to 
show that he had more than one, Skandagupta is known from 
numismatic and epigraphic data to have immediately succeeded 
him (A.D. 455)/' But the Bhitarl seal, 0 which "presents a 

1 Ibid. 

2 No. 14, p. 59. Keference to Gupta repulse of the Huruis m the Sutra- Vritti pro- 
bably makes the grammarian Cbandr.igomin a contemporary of the emperor — s Ind. 
Ant., 181)6, p. 105. 

* H. R. Divekar reads 4 yudhy-aimirams-cha,’ see Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Society, 1919-20, pp. 99-103. 

4 CCGDBM., Intro , p xlv. 

5 Ind. Ant , 1902, p. 266. 

6 Bhitarl is in Ghazipui in the United Provinces, JA8B , Parti, 1889, p. 84 If The 
inscr. is merely genealogical. Cf. Asirgadh and Sonp.it Seals of Sarvavarman and Harsha- 
vardhana respectively (CII., Vol. Ill, Nos. 47, 52), ■ tha. seals attached to the grants of the 
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genealogy of seven kings beginning from the founder of the 
dynasty, Btates that Puragupta, a son of Kum&ragupta by his 
chief queen Anantamahadevi, was bis “ immediate successor.” 
The inscription carries the genealogy further down by two 
generations ending with his grandson Kumaragupta, who may 
be conveniently designated as Kumaragupta II, to distinguish 
.him frotn his great-grandfather of the same name. As will be 
presently seen, the reign of this king must have come to an end 
by G. B. 157 (=A.D. 47fi-77). Hence the statement made 
in the Bhitari seat suggesting that Puragupta was the 
immediate successor of Kumaragupta I may have been true. In 
that case the evidence of Skandagupta’s reign which is 
incontestable will be obviously contradicted by the testimony of 
the Bhitari seal. The problem of determining Puragupta’s 
position in the chronology may be solved in either of the three 
different ways open to us. The easiest way out of the difficulty 
is to suggest that he was identical with Skandagupta. The 
second course is to regard him as Skanda’s successor. 1 If this 
view is adopted, the usual^ interpretation of the expression 
“ tat-pad-anudhyata ” as applied to Puragupta will have to 
be abandoned, while it will hold good in the case of Skanda- 
gupta. The third view is that Puragupta and Skandagupta 
were rival monarchs ruling over different parts of the empire 
which became divided after Kumaragupta’s death. 

The responsibility for the suggestion that Skandagupta and 
Puragupta were the one and the same person belongs to Hoernle. 
Before him. Takakusu 2 proposed the identity of Vikramaditya, 
the patron of the Indian Buddhist scholar Vasubandhu (A.D. 

Maharajas Mahendrapala and Vintyakapalu of the Gurjara-Fratibara dynasty (JA8B., Vol. 
XV, pp. 112,140). The text of the inscr.. as 6nally read by Fleet, gives the following 
genealogical table (the earlier names are omitted here as unnecessary) Mah&rftj&dhir&ja 
Sri Kumiragoptam. AnantadevI, their son (tatpad&nadhyftta) Paragapta (mah&rfljfidbirftja) 
in. SrTvatsadevi ; their Bon Narasimhagupta ttatpad&nudbyata, maharajadhir&ja)— Ind. Ant., 
18.8, p. 224 ff. Cf. V. A. Smith And Hoernle, JASB., LVIII, Pt. 1, 1889. 

1 Vincent A. Smith, Ind. Ant., 1902, pp. 261-68. Regarding the reading of the ntrnf 
Pnrcgapta, t. Hoernle, JASB., LXIII, Pt. I, 1894, p. 210 f. 

* JR AS., 1906, pp. 43-44. But see CCGDBM., 1, n. 4 ; lv, n. h 

28 
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420-500 ?), with Skandagupta, who is known from his coins 
to have assumed this title. Hoernle accepts this identification 
and further suggests that Vikramaditya’s son Baladitya, who 
on his accession to the throne invited the Buddhist monk, to 
Ayodhya, 1 is identical with Narasimliagupta Baladitya of the 
coins. 2 But as the latter’s father is mentioned to be Puragupta in 
the Bhitari- seal, he is led to the conclusion that Skandagupta 
and Puragupta were only two different names of the same 
king Vikramaditya. The force of this theory has been much 
weakened by the evidence adduced by Mr. Allan, who has 
shown from a study of coins that Puragupta also adopted the 
Vikrama title. 8 Therefore, if Baladitya mentioned in Para- 
martha’s fA.D. 409-569) biography is at all to be identified with 
Narasiiiihagupta, the author’s reference to bis father Vikrama- 
ditya may be held applicable to Puragupta. 4 Nobody now 
seems to believe that Puragupta’ s proposed identity with 
Skandagupta can be substantiated by any means. An isolated 
attempt was made some years ago by Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
to revive the theory mainly on numismatic considerations, 
but no serious conclusion can be drawn from the arguments set 
forth by him in this connection. As a matter of fact the-* coins 
of Puragupta and Skandagupta can be divided into two distinc- 
tive classes. Among the extant coins attributed to Puragupta 
there is at least one that gives the two letters pu, ra, written 

1 Vasubandhu was born of a Brahmin family at Purushapura, converted to the Maba- 
ya«a faith by lus brother Asanga, a Buddhist scholar of repute. King Vikramaditya of 
Ayodby a became a patron of Buddhism through his influence. After the king’s death his 
son, the ex-Crown Prince Baladitya, and the queen-mother, both bis former pupils, invited 
him to Ayodhya, JRAS., 1905, pp. 34-35. 

» JIMS., 1909, pp. 102, 128-29. 

3 Hoernle wrote in JRAS , 1909, 102 that * there is nothing to show that Pura^lipta 
mher deserved or assumed that title 1 

4 He has been furtber identified with Samudragupta (D. R. Bhandarkar, relying on 
the hemistich quoted by Vamana and the note appended to it, identifies him with Chandra- 
gupta II Vikramaditya, s. Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 1 ff. For different theories on the subject 
nnd criticisms, see CCGDBM., pp. 1, n 4, lv, n. 1 EHT, p. 347. 

6 Ind. Ant., 1918, pp. 164-65, This view was later abandoned by him, seeJASB., 
N. S„ 1921, p.249 ff. 4 
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vertically beneath the left arm of the king on the obverse and 
the legend *' tirivikramah ” on the reverse, thus distinguishing 
him from Skandagupta.’ 

The next theory that may be considered now is the one ad- 
. vocatcd by N. K. Bhattasali. 1 2 3 According to him Puragupta and 
his line succeeded to the throne after the death of Bhanugupta, 
who is referred to in an inscription from Eran, dated G. E. 191 
( = 510 A.D.). Before Puragupta’s family came to power, the 
throne is presumed to have been occupied successively by 
Skandagupta (A.D. 455-07), Kumaragupta of the Sarnath 

inscription (c. A.D. 473-74) whom he calls Kumaragupta II, 
Budha-Gupta (A.D. 470-96) and Bhanugupta (A.D. 510).° He 
relies mainly on the evidence of Hiuen-tsang who alludes to the 
defeat said to have been inflicted upon thelluna chief Mihirakula 
(c. A.D. 515) by a Baladilya, and also the hypothetical reading of 
the emperor’s name as Kumaragupta in a Damodarpur inscription 
supposed to be dated in A.D. 533-34 (2L4 G.E). It is concluded 
that Hiuen-tsang’s Baladitya should be regarded as the same as 
Puragupta’s son and successor, Narasimhagupta of the Bhitari 
inscription, whose ditc of accession he puts at c. 515 A.D. He 
was preceded by his father, Puragupta, who ascended the throne 
not long after A.D. 510 when Bhanugupta was probably killed 
in action with his enemy. 

Narasimhagupta’s successor was Kumaragupta (described as 
Kumaragupta III) for whom the Damodarpur copper-plate 
referred to above supplies a date. The grounds on which this 
chronological reconstruction is based are open to seriobs 
objections. The date in the Damodarpur inscription is not 


1 CCODBM., pp dip 134, PI. XXI, 23 , cf. A nnul.s of the Bbandarkar Oriental Society, 
Vol. I, Pt. I,pp. 07-80. 

* Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, pp. 83-84. 

3 Pathak’s view is similar. Acc. to him Kumaragupta of the Sarnath inscr. was the 
son and successor of Skandagupta, different from the Kumaragupta of the Bhitari Seul, 
and Budha-Qupta*was the son and successor of the former Kumarngupta, see R. G. Bh an dar- 
ker Coin. Volume, 1917, p. 213. 
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214 G. B., as previously read by R. G. Basak and accepted by 
N. K. Bbattasali, but 224 G. E., the correction being due 
to Mr. K, N. Dikshit, 1 now Director-General of Indian 
Archaeology. Besides, the reading of Kumaragupta’ s name 
in this inscription is conjectural. The view that the imperial 
Gupta line may have still been flourishing about this line * 
is in sharp conflict with the course of political history as 
known from other sources, for a later Gupta king of Magadha, 
Kumaragupta by name, fourth in descent from the founder 
of this family, was a contemporary of the Maukhnri king 
IsSanavarman, who was alive in A.D. 554. 2 It will not be 
wrong, therefore, to suppose that the later Gupta dynasty 
of Magadha had been established several years earlier than his 
time — at least about the commencement of the sixth century 
A. D. It should be pointed out that the dates assigned 
to Puragupta’s line fall within the period of the reign of 
Ya£odharman, who claims to have founded an empire extend- 
ing from the Western Sea to the Brahmaputra, an empire 
much larger than ever built up by the Guptas. Before a succes- 
sion of imperial rulers from Skandagupta down to Kumaragupta 
(A.D. 533-34) it would have been scarcely possible for him 
to have succeeded in his enterprise, and thus the Claim put 
forward by him in his Mandasor inscriptions would be meaning- 
less, having no foundation at all. Without entering into further 
details, one may be reasonably inclined against a presumption 
which the theory involves, viz., that Puragupta patiently waited 
for a chance to ascend the throne, not available till fifty-five years 
after the death of his father at the least computation, in the 
meanwhile watching the successive reigns of at least four kings - 
Skanda, Kumara, Budha and Bhanu. ^ 

R. G. Basak adopts the view that the Gupa dynasty was 
divided after Kumaragupta l’s reign into two branches, one 

‘ Ep, Ind., Vol. XVII, p. 193. 

* <?/• Haraha Inter.- Ep, I n d., Vol. XIV, p. 110 f. 

• Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, pp. 19-20. 
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represented by Skandagupta and the other by his brother or 
half-brother Puragupta . 1 * 3 To the former 9 belonged Kumuragupta 
(of the Sarnath inscription), Budha-Gupta and Bhanugupta, 
who are to be regarded as the son, grandson and great-grandson 
respectively of Skandagupta. The other offshoot of the family is 
the one mentioned in the Bhitarl seal-inscription. Most of the 
"Imperial possessions were enjoyed by Skandagupta and his family 
with the exception of South Bihar, where Puragupta and his 
descendants were allowed by the courtesy of their more fortu- 
nate relations to rule independently. Basak’s proposal is in 
essence similar to that of Bhattasali, so far as its chronological 
effect is concerned. For he too believes that Puragupta’s son 
Narasimhagupta is the same as Baladitya who, according to 
Hiuen-t^ang, defeated Mihirakula . 8 Basak’s theory is as un- 
tenable as the other in detail as well as in principle. No ground 
has been shown why Kumaragupta, Budha-Gupta and Bhanugupta 
should be regarded as being related to each other and to Skanda- 
gupta in the way he has proposed. There is nothing to prove 
that Skandagupta left any direct heir to succeed him. His con- 
tention that the authority exercised by Puragupta and his line 
was confined to South Bihar seems to contradict the testimony of 
the Bhitarl Seal, which bestows the title of Mahardjadhiraja on 
Puragupta, his son Narasimhagupta and his grandson Kumara- 
gupta . 4 * It may be further noted that numismatic evidence 


1 This view was suggested by Hoerule but lie subsequently gave it up, see JRA8., 
1909, p. 96 ff. 

1 For tbis suggestion, see K. B. Pathak, Bhandarkar Com. Volume, pp. 196-222; 
Iod. Ant., 1917, pp. 287 ff. ; ibid, 1918, pp. 16-22. 

3 Watters, 1, 288. Allan suggests (bat Mihirakula was defeated by Yafodbaiman and 

Naraslibhagupta separately, CCGDBM., p. lx. See also Fleet, Jnd. Ant., 1889, p. 228. 
Another theory is that there was a confederacy of the Indian princes accounting for the defeat 
pf the Hupa king, see EHI. y p. 887. These theories roost be revised in the light of the 
B&rnklb inscriptions. , 

4 Basak suggests that the division was due to a mutual agreement, Bp. lad., Vol. 

XV, p. 120. 
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suggests that the rule of Narasimhagupta aud his successor pre- 
vailed in Bengal. 1 

It is difficult to understand how a family of rulers admittedly 
stronger than Puragupta and his descendants permitted the 
assumption of the imperial title by the latter, whose sway was 
limited to the southern part of Bihar only. Moreover, the 
suggestion that their government continued as late as the first 
quarter of the sixth century A. D. or even later militates against 
the fact of which we can he more or less certain that the Later 
Guptas had already founded their power in Magadha by that 
time. The chief error on the part of both Messrs. Basak and 
Bhattasali lies in their attempt to connect Puragupla’s son, Nara- 
simhagupta (Billaditya), with an episode described by the Chinese 
pilgrim, which refers to a Billaditya as the conqueror of Mihira- 
kula. The title Billaditya seems to have been quite popular 
and unless there is strong corroborative evidence, it is not 
safe to draw any such historical deduction from the fact of a 
particular king having adopted this biruda. The combined evi- 
dence of the Sarnath inscriptions, the Mandasor inscriptions of 
Yasodharmun, and the inscriptions relating to the so-called Later 
Guptas of Magadha make it almost certain that Purngupta’s 
family cannot be brought down to the first or the second quarter 
of the sixth century A.l). 

Amidst this array of rather intricate speculations, Panna 
Lall’s suggestion that Puragupta’s line immediately succeeded 
Skandagupta seems to be in most accord with the available 
material in regard to Kumaragupta’s successors. The credit for the 
view that Puragupta succeeded Skandagupta, however, belongs 

1 Besides the corns from K&ljghit of Narasiriihagupta and Kumaragupta, one gold c^fci 
of ihefoimer was recovered from ltanaghiit in the Nadia district, s. Proc. A SB , 1886, p 65. 
It was mistakenly taken to l>e a Burmese com. In fact It is slated to be an Archer coin with 
the legends 1 Nara ’ under the left arm of the king and ' gu * between the legs on the ob* 
verse and the legend ' Baladityn 1 on the reverse. For corrected reading of legends on 
Baladitya’s coins, see V. A. Jmith, Ind Ant., XIV, p, 179. Several coins of this king are said 
to be included in tlie‘Nahar collections and the cabinet of the Vangiya Saliiiya Tarishat of 
Calcutta, Rp. Ind., Yol. XVIII, p. 81. 
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to Hoernle 1 who later changed his opinion for a new theory 
discussed above. 2 According to Panna La]]/ whose opinion has 
been accepted by V. A. Smith 1 and Dr. H.C. Raychaudhuri,® the 
S#rnatli inscription, dated G. E. 154 ( = A.D. 473-74) mention- 
ing the reign of a Kumaragupta can be relegated to no other 
member of the Gupta dynasty than Narasimhagupta’s son and 
successor of this name (both to be called Kumaragupta II). 
The chronological table drawn by him giving Skandagupta 
(A.D. 455-07), Puragupta (c. A.l). 467-09), Narasimhagupta 
Baladitya ( c . A.T). 409-73), Kumaragupta II (o. A.l). 475-77) 
and Budha-Gupta (c. A.D. 477-94) in the order in which 
they are mentioned seems on the whole to fit all the 
available evidence in a convincing manner, but the scheme 
may be slightly modified in the light of the suggestions made 
by Fleet,® R. D. Banerjee 7 and R. C. Majumdar 8 regarding 
the probability of an outbreak of fratricidal struggle after Kumara- 
gupta I’s death. A passage in the Junagadh inscription of 
Skandagupta, which says that the goddess of fortune discarded 
all the royal sons and selected Skandagupta as her bride- 
groom of her own accord ( Vyapctya sarvdn manujendra- 
putrdn Lahshmih svayath yavi oaraijdm-chakdra) , though evident- 
ly bearing a poetical stamp on it, may be interpreted as 
referring to his triumph over the other sons of his father. 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, who is opposed to the theory 
of a fratricidal quarrel in Skandagupta’s reign, has admitted 
that the reference in this passage is to the disappointed sons 

1 JASB., pp. 98-99. 

2 JASB, LVTir, p. 92 ff. ; JRAS , 1905, p 128 

3 Hindusthan Review, 1918, Jim., .IBOIIS., 1918, pp. 412-17; also H Panday, 
i bid, pp. 345*61. 

4 EHr , p. 330. 

5 PHAI., p. 352. 

8 Ind. Ant., 1690, p. 227. 

7 Acc. to R. D. Banerjee, Purngupta rebelled in Magadha during Skandngupta's ab- 
sence from the capital in connection with his Huna expeditions. See Annals of the 
Bbandarkar Institute, Vol. I, Pt I* p. 75. For a later view, see his Banglar Itibas, 
B.S. 1330, pp. 72-73, 

8 JASB., N.S., Vol. XVII, p. 249 ff. 
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of Kumaragupta, whose claims to the throne may not have 
been favoured by their father . 1 It is noteworthy that the familiar 
expression “tat-pada-parigrihitah" has not been used with regard 
to Skandagupta in any one of the inscriptions of his reign — an 
epithet which we find bestowed on Chandragupta II . 8 When 
a monarch was selected by his father to be his successor it was 
proper to apply this distinctive phrase to him. Samudragupta 
owed his throne to his father’s choice as is evident from a passage 
in the Allahabad Pratasti by Harishena. If the choice of the 
goddess fell upon Skandagupta it was probably due to circum- 
stances different from those that led to the accession of Samudra- 
gupta or his son Chandragupta II. The text of the Junagadh 
inscription referred to above may go to suggest that it took him 
some time to establish his supremacy among the rival princes 
with whom he may have been engaged in a protracted conflict 
(cf. Kramena buddhya nipunam pradharya) . The victory was 
probably the outcome of a series of struggles in the course of 
which his superiority was gradually proved. In fact it was the 
steady pursuit of an ambitious project, his application and 
perseverance that formed the keynote of his character, bringing 
him success also in his engagements with the external enemies 
of the empire ( pratidinam-abhiyogad-lpsitam yena labdhva) L'’" 

It cannot be said with certainty that the palace of the Im- 
perial Guptas had always been free in the past from elements 
capable of producing an atmosphere charged with strife and 
discontent. The poet Harishena draws a pen-picture of 
the disappointed princes in the court of Chandragupta I, 
whose claims were rejected in preference to those of Samudra- 
gupta ( tulya"kulaja-mldn-anan-odvikshi[ta]h ). If a literary 
tradition is to be believed, Chandragupta II, though, accord- 
ing to epigraphic evidence, accepted by the feet of his 
father (tat-parigrihitab), had to make room for Bamagupta 3 

> PHAI.i p. 867. 

9 Cf. 'tat parigphita' in the Bhitarl ioscr. of Skandagupta, CII., Vol. III., No. 13, p. 53. 

3 Our information about Ramagupta is chiefly derived from extracts from a lost drama 
called Devt-Obandraguptam in the BriflgararSpakam by king Bhoja of Dharft (Ind. Anti, 1983, 
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whom he later killed to secure the throne for himself. It is not 
improbable that the accession of the next emperor Kumaraguptal 
was also the outcome of an intrigue against his brother 
G-ovindagupta, who is mentioned in a Basarh seal , 1 but not 
heard of again from any other source. Curiously, in the Bihar(?) 
and Bhitarf inscriptions of Skandagupta, though the phrase 
it-parigfihUah ’ ' has been used in the case of his grand-father 
Chandragupta II, it has not been applied to Kumaragupta I, 
which perhaps shows that the death of Govindagupta, the heir- 
apparent (yuvaraja?), did not take place during the latter’s reign, 
as in that case his brother would have been selected as his 
successor. 

At the end of Kumaragupta’s reign, the question of succession 
to the throne probably assumed a complicated shape owing to 
the presence of three or more grown-up sons. Besides Puragupta 
and Skandagupta, it seems that KumSragupta had two more sons : 
Budha-Gupta 2 and Ghatotkachagupta. The last-named prince was ■ 


pp. 181-183' and the Natyadarpapa of Ramachandra and Gnnachandra (Sylvain L6vi,J.A., 
Oct.-Dec., 1923, pp. 201-06). In the latter work the authorship of the drama lias been 
attributed to Vitfakhadatta. The story that may be reconstructed from these sources says 
that a weak king named R&magupta consented to make a gift of his wife— DhruvadevI— to a 
flaka ruler who had invaded his territory. His younger brother— Chandragupta — disguised 
as woman, killed the Saka king while he was expecting tho Gupta queen in his camp. The 
murder of a gaka king by Chandragupta in the garb of a woman is also alluded to in the 
Harsh acharita. Raja£ekhara in his Kavvamlmffmsa cites a verse mentioning the surrender 
of Dhruvasvaminl by her husband king Sarmaguptu (copyist's mistake for R&magupta?) to an 
enemy who had besieged his dominions. Verse 48 of the Sanjan grant of the R&shtrakflt* 
king Amoghavarqjis I (flaka 793) says that a certain member of the Gnpta family killed bis 
i brother and tork his kingdom and queen — EP Tnd. f XVJTL, pp. 248, 256, This passage pro- 
bably refers to Chandragupta II. If so, R&magupta must have been ultimately killed by bis 
brother who married the widowed queen. D. 11. Bhandarkar, however, I older that the Sanj&o 
grant refers to Skandagupta who may have been engaged in a conflict with his brother 
Ghatotkachagupta (ibid, p. 242). For a detailed appreciation of the various data relating to 
R&magupta, see JBORS., XIV, pp. 223-53 if.; XV, pp. 134-141 ;XVIIT, pp. 19-86; Ind. 
Ant., 1923, p.181; R. D. Bauer jee, Mauindrachaudra Nandy Lectures, 1924, pp. 26-30. 
i Bloch, A8I., 1903-04, pp. 102, 107. 

1 He is probably mentioned as FO-to.kio-to by Hiuen-taang, see Watters, II, p. 166. 
The pilgrim describes him at son of 6akr&ditya (cj, 'Mabendr&ditja'— the biruda of 
Kum&ragupta), see PHAI., p. 365. 
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to the enjoyment of a governorship in Central India under his 
father in 436 A.D., as evidenced by the Tumain (Turnbavana) 1 
inscription of G. E. 110. 2 3 * * * * * If the solitary coin in the St. 
Petersburg (Leningrad) collection bearing the name “ Ghato 
(tkachagupta) Kramaditya (?) ” is to be attributed to him, it is 
evident that he later became an independent king. But his 
position in chronology cannot be definitely ascertained. He 
seems to have ruled as a rival king for some time during the 
second half of the fifth century A.D. There is no doubt that he 
was old enough to take part in a struggle for the advancement of 
his own interest in A.D. 455. As Puragupta’s date of accession 
cannot be pushed later than A.D. 467, :1 his fitness for participation 
in a contest for power that may have occurred after his father’s 
death can be taken for granted. As he probably came to the 
throne some time between A.D. 473-70, he may have been 
sufficiently advanced in age during Skandagupta’s reign to cause 
trouble by settting up a right to independence. Thus the 
* manujendra-putra’ s referred to in the Junagadh inscription were 
perhaps all the three brothers of Skandagupta. Dr. E. C. 
Majumdar holds that Budha-Gupta was a rebel from the west, 
who gradually forced his way to the throne. If Skandagupta 
was engaged in fighting battles with him and Ghatotkachagupta 

1 Tumain is a vi'lage in the Esugarh district of the Gwalior State, ' about 40 miles to the 
*west of Eran.' 

* Ind. Ant., 1920, pp. 114-15 ; also cf. Basarh Seal, No. 1 ABI , 1903-04, p. 107 The 
inscr. mentions KumaragupU I as ruling over the earth at the time M B. Garde 
(above) regards Ghatotkachagupta of the inscr as a son of Kumaragupta I, serving as 
the governor of Eran during his father's reign and identifies him with the Ghatotkacha- 
gupta of the seal as well as with the Ghato(-tkacha) of the com. Cf . CCGDBM , 
PI XXTV. 3, p. 149, Mr. Allan shows that Ghatotkacha( 9 )gupta of the coin cannot 
be identified with ChandrHifupta’s father of this name as the former is to be placed in the 
latter p«rt of the 5th century, ibid, p. hv 

3 Attention has been drawn to a verse in the Ary i-Mafijnsn Mulukalpa (ed by Ga^aputi 

dastrt p. 628) which shows that a Sskaradya king who assumed the title * Devaraja 1 w.is 

the immediate successor of Mahenin, i,e , Kumara T — THQ., 1939 p. 930. This reference is 

taken to apply to Skandagupta and it. is held that this will prove the soundness of the 

theory that Puragupta must have come after Skaddagupti. But this does not render the 

hypothesis of a struggle for succession impossible. 
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in the west, in the east bis rival was Puragupta. The theory 
of a partition of the empire lasting throughout his reign may 
not be supported by epigraphic and numismatic evidence. ' But 
neither is it easy to dispute the suggestion that the control he 
was able to exercise over the different parts of the empire was to 
a certain extent achieved gradually. The date of his Bihar 
inscription is not known. Hence how can it be asserted that 
all the eastern territories of the empire belonged to him from the 
beginning of his reign ? It is noteworthy that the heavy coins 
(1446 grains) with the legend ‘ Kramaditya ’ on the reverse, 
issued by Skandagupta for use in the easternmost dominions, 
are believed to have been struck during the later years of 
his government. 1 One such coin has been found from 
Midnapore (King and queen on the obverse with a Garuda 
standard in the centre, goddess seated on lotus with the legend 
“ Sri Shandaguptah ” on the reverse). 8 Puragupta may have 
been the master of Bihar and Bengal for some time but 
was later forced to part with them. A definite turn in 
favour of Skandagupta took place in G.E. 141 ( = A.D. 400-01), 
when the reign is described as peaceful ( Sante varshe) in 
the Kahaum inscription." The picture thus afforded is in vivid 
contrast to the stale of things at the time of Ins accession as 
portrayed in the undated Bhitarl inscription. Not only had the 
enemies mentioned in the latter record as well as the Junagadh 
inscription (G.E. 138) been defeated by this time, but his 
superiority over the other princes, who may be meant to have 
been those* 6f his own family, established in a satisfactory manner 
( Sarvv-ottam-arddheh ) . 

No inscription of the time of Skandagupta’ is available from 
Bengal, but we have a few coins, one of which has been already 
noted. Two gold coins of this emperor have been recovered, one 


* CCGDBM., p. xuvin. 

« CCIM.,No. 7, p. 127. 

3 CII.,Vol. m,No. 16,p.85. 
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each from Mahanada (in the district of Hooghly) 1 and Faridpur, 8 
besides some silver coins from Muhammadpur in the Jessore 
district. Skandagupta’s reign was over by A.D. 467. The 
days of political expansion and agressive militarism which 
had characterised the reigns of Samudragupta and Cbandra- 
gupta II were followed by a period barren of any new 
conquests, the most stirring event of which was the performance 
of a horse-sacrifice by the latter’s son in imitation of his grand- 
father. 8 The troubles that beset Skandagupta at his accession 
were serious enough to overwhelm the dynasty torn by internal 
feuds and dissensions and attacked by foreign enemies. His brief 
reign of twelve years was devoted with skill, assiduity and courage 
to the task of steering the ship clear of troubled waters. The 
empire, though threatened with extinction, was preserved 
through his efforts. Puragupta may have survived Skandagupta, 
who evidently did not leave any direct heir to succeed him. Like 
Skandagupta, 4 he assumed the title of Vikramaditya (as proved 
by his Vikrama coins). The reign of his son (Paramabhattaraka 
Mah&rajadhiraja) who is known from some Archer coins to 
have adopted the title of Baladitya ( Jayati Narasimhaguptah — 
obverse, Baladityah — reverse) B was very brief, like .. that of his 
father. His son and successor Kumaragupta ( Paramabhattaraka 
Maharajadhiraja ) was on the throne in G.E. 154 (A.D. 473-74), 
as evidenced by a Sarnath inscription dated in that year 
(Varsha-tote Guptandm sachatuh-panchaSad-utiare bhumim rak- 
shati Kumaragupte ).° Most of the Archer coins of Kumaragupta 
and his father Narasimhagupta comprised in the Kalighat hoard 

* Proo. ABB., 1882, p. 91. 

JRAS., 1889, p. 112. 

* GRM. (Varendra Research Society), p. 5. 

4 This was commemorated by the issue of A6varoedha coins, which are very rare< 
CCGDBM. » p. xliii, PI. XII., 13, 14. » 

4 Ibidt pp. cxxii, 134-36. 

4 Noe. 604-66 in the British Mus. Collection belong to the Kalighat hoard. Nos. 662, 
663, 667, 668 and 669 tqp probably came from Xaligh&t. See CCGDBM., p. 138 and n. 1. 

8 ASI., 1914-16, p. 124. 
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are of impure metal, very rudely executed, to judge from the 
specimens that may be traced in the British Museum. Some of 
these coins appear to be devoid of any marginal legends on the 
obverse. 1 Only one of these gives the legend “ Baldditya" 
correctly on the reverse (Plate XXII. . 7). According to Mr. 
Allan, these coins of an inferior type were probably current in 
the eastern districts of the empire (the lower Ganges valley). 
The Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta I and Bandhuvarman 
which was engraved in A. D. 473-74 is perhaps to be assigned to 
the reign of Kumaragupta II, in which case his control of 
Western Malwa will be established. 2 3 It is to be noted, however, 
that while this inscription refers to the rule of Kumargupta I 
in glowing language 8 in its account of the foundation of a solar 
temple in A.D. 437-38, it does not even mention the name of the 
king during whose reign this religious building was repaired 
thirty-six years later. The interval between the two dates has 
been described as a long period in the course of which several 
kings had ruled ( Bahuna sumatltcna hdlen = dnyai£-cha par- 
thivaih.) While the statements true, the omission of Kumara- 
gupta II’s name cannot be well explained. 4 * Kumaragupta’s 
reign must have come to an end by G.E. 167 (=A.D. 467-77) 
when Budha-Gupta was reigning over the earth according to two 
dated inscriptions from Sarnath ( Guptanam samatikkrante sapta - 
paflchaiad-uttare Me samandm pnthivim Budhagupte pra&dsati ). s 

The debasement of coinage and the briefness of reigns — the 
two characteristics of the period — may be taken as indications 
that perhaps Everything was not going on well with the empire. 

' If it is true that Budba-Gupta was a son of Kumaragupta Mahen- 
draditya, his attitude towards Puragupta and his family may not 
have been favourable. We cannot say if the impatient ambition 

1 CCGDBM.fpp. civ., 137-40, Plato XXII. 

* cn.,'Mo. 18, p.791!. 

3 Cbatufl-flamydraDta-vilola-mekhalam Kumiragupte ppthivlrii pralasati. 

3 The reference is not to Komaragupta II, says H. Panday, see JBOR8., 1018, p. 844. 

« A8L, 1914-15, pp. 124-25. 
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of a rival prince led him to acts responsible for the < arly end of 
Puragupta’s line, which may not have been brought about by 
quite natural causes. Since the days of Kumaragupta his was 
the longest reign, extending over twent) years (A.D. 476-96) 1 
His authority was obeyed on the banks of the lower Ganges and 
the Narmada. 2 3 The earliest evidence of his reign is furnished by 
the two Sarnath inscriptions (157 G E.) proving his possession 
of Benares. His Eran stone pillar inscription, dated G.E. 165,* 
shows that his sway flourished in the tract of country lying 
between the Ganges and the Yamuna. 4 His supremacy in the 
Central Provinces is implied in the Khoh inscription of Maharaja 
Hastin, dated 163 G.E. 5 * The Pariorajaka Maharaja of this epi- 
graph probably paid a nominal allegiance to the Gupta dynasty. 0 

Budha-Gupta’s authority in Pundravard liana is testified to 
by three inscriptions discovered from Northern Bengal, two of 
which belong to the Damodarpur 7 8 series and the third was 
recently found in the course of archaeological excavations at 
Paharpur in the Rajshahi district.” The date as given in one 

1 For h:a c un dated 175 G- E , see CCGDBM , p. 153. PI. XXI \ 13 

2 Cal. Rev., 1 030, April-June, p 30. 

3 Enin is a village in the Sagar district, Central Provinces; for its historical import- 
ance, see Imp. Gaz , New Edn , Vol XII, 25-26 ; Vol II, pp. 43, 48, 51, 56, 122. 

4 Kalindl-Narmmadayor-mmadhyam— CI1 , Vol III, No. 19, p 89. In this year (Sate 
pjflchashashty-adhike varshaijarii bhupatau (ha Budhaguptej Surusmichandra was governing 
the country bounded by the two rivers. 

5 Ibid, No. 22, p. 100. 

® An earliei inscr. of this family is dated in the year 156 G E. J risers. Nos 21-23 
and 25 (ibid) are related to Ihe Panvrajaka dynasty. These records all came from 
Baghelkhand in Central India. The Panvrajaka king Hastin (son of Dnmodara, grandson 
of Prabhafijana and great-grandson of Devadhya, ruled the kingdom of Dabhala (older form 
of D&hala, Dahala, Paha la or Dahala modern Bundelkhaijd with which the Ealachuris of 
Tripuri near Jabalpur were connected in later times) with the tract of country comprised in 
the eighteen forest kingdom*,, CTI , Vol. ITT, pp 3-14, 111 The modern village of UlJtoiara 
(ancient. Ambloda) seems to have separated his kingdom from that of the Uchchakalpa 
dynasty Cf. the Bhumara 8tone Pillar Inacr —Ibid, No 24, pp. 110-12. Hastin’s eon 
Sariikshohhu was on the throne in the year 209 G.E. The Inscrs. of thfc Parivrajaka maha- 
rajas only use the Gupta era but do not mention any of the reigning Gupta sovereigns. The 
statement of dale is followed in these records by the phrase — Gupta-nripa lajya-bliuktau. 

7 Ep. Ind., XV, p. 118 ff. 

8 Ep. Ind., XX, 59. 
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of the inscriptions from Damodarpur is 163 G. E., two years 
earlier than the date of the Eran inscription of his reign. The 
date of the other Damodarpur record is lost. The Paharpur 
inscription was engraved in the year 159 G. E., two years later 
than the Sarnath inscription, recording the donation of some 
land by a private individual and his wife for the maintenance 
of worship at the Vihara of the Jaina preceptor Guhanandl at 
Vata Gphali, a village in Pundravardhana. This inscription does 
not, however, mention Budha-Gupta by name, but refers to 
the supreme monarch under the title of Paramabhattaraka. 
The general features of the government of Pundravardhana, as 
they appear in Budha-Gupta’s Damodarpur copper-plate inscrip- 
tions, show the continuity of the same system as prevailed in 
earlier times. In A.D. 482-83 (163 G. E., the date is partly 
defaced... (60. 3) ashadha di 10, 3) Northern Bengal was adminis- 
tered by the Uparika Brahmadatta under Parama-dairata Sri 
Budhagupta (PI. 3). The other officer of this rank who served 
under the emperor was Jayadatta (Plate 4) but his date is not 
known [...Phdlgma di 10, (5).} 

The only inscription which intervenes between the Paharpur 
copper-plate of the year 159 and the Damodarpur grant of the 
year 224 comes from a different part of Bengal, from Gunaighar, 
a village about 18 miles to the north-west of the town of 
Comilla. Before we proceed to consider the evidence of this 
record it will be well to refer to an inscription 1 reported to have 
been discovered at Nandapura, ‘ 2 miles to the north-east of 
Surajgarha in the district of Monghyr,’ which is dated in the 
year 169, apparently of ihe Gupta era, thus corresponding to 
488 A.D. This embodies a transaction of land-sale followed by 
a gift on lines similar to those found in the Bengal inscriptions 
of the period, particularly the Paharpur inscription, and in 
addition to this palaeographical affinity is also of a striking 
character. ”The suggestion that * the document was drafted, 


1 Ep. Inrl., XXIII, pp. 52 flf. 
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engraved and issued from Bengal, or more precisely, from North 
Bengal ’ seems to be well-founded. The contents of the inscrip- 
tion show that Vishayapati Cbattramaba was permitted by the 
officers issuing orders from the agrahara of Ambilagrama(?) to 
buy some land at the village Jarigoyika for the purpose of a 
grant to a certain Brahmin from the agrahara of Kha$apurana 
in Nanda-vlthl, which Mr. Majumdar identifies with Nandapura 
in the Monghyr district. The logical implication of the sugges- 
tion noted above is that Arabila and Jahgoyika were both 
situated in Bengal, and that the political authority resting with 
the Paramabhattaraka, mentioned in the inscription (11. 10-11) 
as a part of the phraseology common to such documents, was 
held by none other than Budha-Gupta. That the inscription is 
dated within the reign-period of Budha-Gupta cannot be doubted, 
and even though its connection with Bengal may not be said to 
be conclusively proved, it was at any rate a record of the same 
king who is known to have held in his possession at least 
certain portions of that province. It is a copper-plate grant, 
dated in the year 188 which is expressed by symbols as 
well as in words ( Varttaman-ashtatity-uttara-teta-samvatsare 
paushamasasya chatur-vvinGatitama divase — 11. 14-15). ^For 
palaeographical reasons the date has been rightly ascribed 
to the Gupta era. The copper-plate from Gunaighar, which 
is thus found to be dated 507-08 A.D., is not like the 
other plates of the period concerned w'ith land-sale, but 
records .the grant of some lands made by a Maharaja, Sri 
Vainyagupta by name, whose identity has not yet been definitely 
ascertained.- Recently an attempt has been made to read his 
name on some coins from Bengal. Information is available 
that ‘several seals representing the Gupta kings, Narasiibhaguptafr 
his son Kumaragupta, Budhagupta and Vainyagupta...* have 
been discovered at Nalanda. It may be expected that a thorough 
study of those seals, which has been promised by Hirananda 
SastrT, will afford useful data for the solution of the problem of 
Vainyagupta’s identity. In the meanwhile it may be assumed that 
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he was a scion of the Gupta family, whose authority was confined 
to the east while his contemporary and relation Bhanugupta 
was mobilising his royal resources for a decisive encounter against 
the Hunas. It is possible that he was connected with Pura- 
gupta’s line, since H. Sastrl maintains from a study of the 
Gupta seals from Nalanda that the name of Puragupta’s mother 
was not VatsadevI, blit Vainyadevl. The details contained 
in the Gunaighar grant amply show that Vainyagupta was a 
ruler of considerable power and influence. There were at least 
two maharajas under him, one was Vijayasena who acted as 
the dutaka or envoy of the grant and the other, Rudradatta, 
expressly mentioned as his padadasa, at whose request the grant 
was made. Besides, no less than three Kumdramatyas received 
the official intimation of the grant. References to such offices as 
those of the Mahapratihara, Mahasamanta, Mahdpilupati and 
Paflchadhikaranoparika, etc., also go to show that he was pro- 
bably not a dependent ruler. The reference to one of the villages 
where some land was granted as being comprised in the Uttara- 
mandala shows that his territories were organised into the 
familiar administrative units of the day. Vainyagupta, however, 
refrained from assuming the usual titles of an imperial sovereign. 
In 507-08 A.D. his victorious camp was pitched at Kripura, 
not yet identified, where he was engaged in fighting an unknown 
enemy. The Eran inscription dated nearly two years later 
records Bhanugupta’s victory which was probably achieved 
against the Hunas. The period was apparently one of consider- 
able interest and excitement from the military point of view, 
when determined efforts were being made for reviving the dying 
greatness of the Imperial Guptas. The concentration of the 
most important and responsible offices in the hands of a single 
individual, as shown in the Gunaighar grant, is probably a 
symptom of the unusual complications of the time. It is quite 
likely that the village Gunikagrahara mentioned in the grant 
is identical with its find-place, the modern Gueftighar in the 
Tippera district* where several old relics have been found; 

30 
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Thus one of the villages belonging to Vainyagupta was situated 
•in the ancient division of Samatata which became a tributary 
of the Gupta empire during the reign of Samudragupta. 1 

A striking change had taken place since the days of 
Kumaragupta I in the designation of the divisional officer. 
Instead of being known simply as an Uparika, he was now called 
a Maharaja. This new title was enjoyed by Jayadatta and 
Brahmadatta, whose names occur in Budha-Gupta’s plates from 
Damodarpur. It is somewhat significant that the names of 
the provincial governors of Pundravardhana under the imperial 
Guptas all end with the surname ‘ Datta.’ Perhaps the vice- 
royalty had throughout been confined to a particular family 
represented at different periods by Chiratadatta, Jayadatta and 
Brahmadatta, whose importance grew with the advance of time, 
specially after Kumaragupta’s death, when the position of the 
Eastern Provinces of the empire, divided as a result of internal 
dissensions, must have risen higher. Consequently, the status 
of the officer in charge of Pundravardhana needed to be elevated 
in a manner consonant with this change in the imperial history 
of the dynasty. But the adoption of the title did not raise the 
■governor to the rank of a feudatory, for he still retained 
the official designation of Uparika, owing his appointment to 
the favour of the sovereign, as in former times. 

The history of the Gupta empire practically closed with 
the death of Budha-Gupta. Towards the end of the fifth century 
renewed inroads of the Hunas were followed by the establish- 
ment of their power in Central India. In A. I). 485 (G. E. 165) 
•the region between the Narmada and the Yamuna was under the 
administration of Maharaja Sura&nichandra, who owed allegiance 

> 

• 1 IHQ. 1930. pp. 45-60; Ep Ind., XXT, Pint II, p. 77. Coins (CCGBM., PI. XXIfl, 

0.7.8.) attributed to Chanrfraguptu Til D\ada$a'htya by Allan and others are really those of 
Vainya D\&da§&dilya, as has been pointed out by D. N. Mookerjee, see IHQ., 1933, Vol. IX 
pp. 784-88. On these cons, see JUAS., 1880, p. 82; CCIM., pp. 106-07; Num. Chro., 189l' 
p. 57. Hia connection with Budba-Oupta and Bhanugupta, as suggested by Mookerjee, has no 
basia. 'On this point, tee B. C. Majumdar, IHQ , 1933, pp. 989-91, 
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to Buddha-Gupta, and the district of Eran [Sva-vishay{e) — sminn 
= A irikine] 1 included in this area was governed by Matrivishnu, 
under the authority of the emperor’s vassel. But during the 
government of Matrivishnu’s brother Dhanyavishnu the situation 
appears to have been completely altered. His overlord was not 
a Gupta sovereign, but the Huna Maharajadhiraja Sri TorarnSna. 
The Eran inscription attesting this transfer of political control 
is dated in the first year of his reign. 2 There is another 
inscription 3 from the same place dated A.D. 510 (191 G.EJ.), 
which refers to a great battle ( yuddham sumahat) fought by 
Bhanugupta, “ the greatest man on earth ” ( jagati pravtro ) — “ a 
mighty king equal to Pilrtha,” in association with his ally, 
Goparaja ( dauhittrn ), grandson of the Sarablui king, and son of 
Madhava (?), who lost his life in this encounter with the enemy. 
The inscription seems to preserve the memory of a struggle for 
supremacy between the Hunas and Bhanugupta. There is no 
evidence to show that the Gupta king succeeded in achieving any 
substantial result, for the Hunas appear to have been undeterred 
in their attempts to extend their power, first under Toramana, 
and subsequently, under his son and successor, Mihirakula. An 
inscription dated in the fifteenth year of the latter’s reign 
( Abhivarddhamana-riijye Paiichadat-abde nripa-vrishasya) , is to 
be found on a hill in Gwalior (Central India). Besides Sialkot, 
another important centre of the Huna domination was founded 


1 Airikiij^ie thus referred to as under the control of Matjrivishiju's brother Dhanya- 
vishou id the Eran inscr. of Toramana, ? bid, No. 36, p. 108. The Eraa laser, of Samudra- 
gupta speaks of it as 1 svabhoganagara ibtd, No. 2, p. 20. Matpvisbpu’s younger brother 
was Dhknyavishpu {ibid, pp 89,160). The latter was associated with bis elder brother 
[tad-anuvidb&yin(a) ] in 165 G.E. in erecting a flag-staff in honour of Vishgu. Mahdr&ja 
M&trivishgu’s genealogy is given as follows Great-grandfather Indravishgu, grandfather 
VaruQavisbQU, father Harivishiju. 

2 This inscr. refers to his elder brother as dead (svarggatasya bhratrftnujena). The 

date is given on II. 1-2—' Varshe pratbame ppthivim Mahftrajddhiraja-SrI-Toramaqe 

pra&sati. Ibid, No* 36, p. 159. # 

3 Ibtd, No.. 20, p. 93. Goparaja'a wife followed her deceased husband by committing 
suicide. 
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in the Punjab at the celebrated town of Pavvaiya on the banks of 
the Ch&ndrabhaga, which, according to Udyotana Suri’s Prakrit 
work Kuvalayamala compiled in 699 S.E. (777 A D.), was the 
residence of Toraraya or Toramana. 1 The task of extirpating the 
Huqas was left to a mightier man than Bhanugupta — Yaso- 
dharman of the Mandasor inscriptions (Western Malwa),the out- 
standing political figure of the first half of the sixth century A.D. 
About A.D. 502, Maharaja Dronasimha (Paramabhagavata) 
of the Maitraka clan founded by Sendpati Bhatarka, set up 
a semi-independent kingdom(?) in Surashtra (Parama-svamind 
svayam-upahita-rajy-abhishekah ) 2 and thus raised to eminence a 
family that had begun to control the affairs of the province 
shortly after Skandagupta’s appointment of Parnadatta as its 
viceroy. At this juncture no Skandagupta appeared to stem the 
tide of dissolution which swept away the empire in the beginning 
of the sixth century. 

' JBOR9., 1928, March, p 33 

2 Maliya Copperplate iuscr. of Maharaja Dhnrnsena II (CII , III, No 38, p. 164). 
For further history of the dynasty, see the Alina plate of Siladitya VII { ibid, No. 30, p. 17]); 
ifijtt • p. 3^3; the Navdlakhi Plates of Siladjtya (I) Dhnr.i aditya, Ep Ind., IX, pp. 178 IT. ; 
NogawS Plates of Dhruv.uena TI Haladitya fQ 320), Ep In I , VIII, pp. 190 321), 

ibid, pp. 196 If.; A8I., 1002-03, Pt. IT, pp. ‘235 ff. ; also sre Cal. Rev., Aprfr-June 1930, 
p. 39 d« 



CHAPTER IV 


The So-called Later Guptas and some Local Rulers 

YaAodharmao's away io the east. A Damodarpur copper-plate. The Later Guptas 
aad the Maukharia. A battle on the river Brahmaputra. The Faridpur grants. Rulers of 
Eastern Bengal. 

Although the Gupta empire itself was broken up about the 
beginning of the sixth century, the Guptas did not immediately 
vanish from the political arena. The continuity of the Gupta 
overlordship in the Central provinces, maybe in nominal 
form, is attested by the Kholi plates of the Maharaja Saiiikshobha 1 
dated A.D. 528-29 (G.E. 209). Vainyagupta (III) DvadaSaditya 
and Vishnugupta Chandriiditya, whose corns were comprised 
in the Kalighat 2 hoard, may have held for some time the banner 
of the Gupta dynasty in the east after Bhanugupta’s death. 
With the downfall of the Imperial Guptas, offshoots of their 
family established their power in Eastern Mftlwa and Bihar. 

The decadent Gupta dynasty had to make way for Janendra 
Yasodharman, who flourished . in the early part of the second 
quarter of the sixth century. The last effective blow to the 
remnants of their imperial authority seems to have been almost 
certainly dealt by this monarch. He attained the height of his 
glory by A.D. 632-33 3 (Malava Samvat 589) when his feet were 
worshipped ( architam pada-yugmam) by Mihirakula 4 ( Mihira - 
kula-nfipena) and his empire, including countries not enjoyed 

I CII., Vol. Ill, p. 112. 

» CCGDBM., pp. lxl, 144-46 

3 His Mandasor inscr. of this date does Dot specifically mention Mihirakula, but 
there is no doubt that his power had attained to its climax by this year, as it is stated here that 
he had already subjugated 1 very mighty kings of the east and many (kings) of the north.' 
(prftcho nfip&n su*bphata$ oha bahuh=»udfcbab— 1. 6), CII., No. 35, p. 158. 

4 The inscf. No. 88 (Oil) gives the limits of his empire as specified above, see ibid, 
pp. 146, 147. 
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either by the lords of the Guptas or the chiefs of the 
Hunas (ye bhukta Gupta-ndthair-nna...mndjila HUn-adhi- 
pdndih...ydn=pra , oishtd), extended from the neighbourhood 
of the Brahmaputra to the Western ocean, and from the 
Himalayas to Mount Mahendra in the south-east. 1 His greatest 
achievement was the humiliation of the Hunas, whose 
command had ‘ established itself on the tiaras of (many) 
kings ’ ( Kshitipati-mukul-addhyasinl ). 2 His empire was his 
own creation, as he is said to have transcended the 
political limits set to his house. 3 If the statement of the 
boundaries of his empire as given in one of his Mandasor 
inscriptions (No. 33) has any meaning, it will be evident that a 
considerable part of Bengal extending up to the Brahmaputra, 
which traditionally divided that province from the ancient king- 
dom of Kamarupa, must have come under his control. The rulers 
of Bengal at this period enjoyed the rank of a Samanta 4 or feu- 
datory paying homage to Yasodharman, who had established his 
authority over a wide tract of country. His death probably 
occurred very shortly after A.D. 533, which is the only known 
date in the history of his career. The destruction of the Huna 
empire by him left native dynasties free to enter into a competi-^ 
tion with one another and develop their power according to their 
respective means and resources. Ten years later than the date 
of the Mandasor inscription (No. 35) an epigraph from Bengal 
records the name of a Gupta mahardjadhirdja (the supreme lord 
of kings) and this provides us with a basis for the reconstruction 
of her political history during the sixth century A.DJ; 

1 A Lauhity opakapthat .a Mahendrad = a Gahg-aShshta-sanos ...pa6chimad = a 
payodhel?.— No 33, p. 146 loser. No. 35 (dated 589 Malaya era) shows the tract of 
country bounded by the Vindhyas, the source of the Reva, the mountain Pariyatra, and the 
western ocean as comprised in his empire, % bid, p 151 

a No. 33, p. 146 

3 Sva-griha-parisar-avajflayii yo bhunakti— 1. 4, No. 33. 

4 Ibtd t 1. 6, 1 Samantair-yasya,’ etc. 

5 H. Heras has resumed the old controversy about Yasodharman’s share in the defeat of 
Mihirakula. He belie\efl in" the story recorded by Hiuen-tsang, see IHQ., Vol. III t 1927, 
p.lff. 
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The name of the maharajadhirdja in the last of the 
Damodatpur copper-plate inscriptions dated in the year 224 of 
the Gupta era (A.D. 543-44) has been read differently by diffe- 
rent scholars. R. G. Basak 1 doubtfully suggested it to be Bhanu- 
gupta, the ground for this view being that as he is known from 
an Eran inscription to have been alive in A.D. 510-11, 2 it might 
be held probable that he was still flourishing in A.D. 534, which 
he took' to be the date of this Damodarpur plate. But its ascrip- 
tion to Bhanugupta is now out of the question in view of the 
revised reading of its date. -1 H. Krishna Siistri suggests that the 
king’s name probably reads Kumaragupta. 4 This is accepted 
by two other writers. But regarding his identity there is a 
difference of opinion among them. According to one theory 
he is to be identified with Narasimhagupta Baladitya’s son 
Kumaragupta, mentioned in the Bhitarl seal, while Dr. H. C. 
Raychaudhuri holds that he belonged to the later Gupta 
dynasty whose genealogy is given in the Aphsad inscription 
of Adityascna. 5 Supposing ^hat the reading of Kumara- 
gupta’s name in the Damodarpur inscription is correct, it would 
be absurd to identify him with Baladitya’s son, who, as we have 
already seen, died some time before A.D. 47(5-77 . There is no 
doubt that the Damodarpur inscription belongs to a later Gupta, 
but the proposed reading of his name seems to be untenable. A 
careful examination of the concluding part of the first line in this 
inscription showing the intention of the engraver to insert certain 
letters despite the shortness of space available, may make it clear 
that the name of the maharajudhiraja is Sri Damodaragupta. 
That the name ends with “Gupta” is evident from the first two 
letters in the second line of the inscription. The letter next to 

1 Ep Ind., Vol. XV, p 141 

* CII., No 20. 

3 Ep Iod , Vol XVII, p. 193. 

* Bf>. Ind , XVIT, p. 103, n. 1 ; Raychaudhuri, PHAI, p 309, ond Bhattasali, Ep. Ind., 

Vol. XVIII, p. 84, take the date to be equivalent to A D. 533-34. The latter identifies him 
with Kumaragupta, son of Narasiribhagupt* Bal&ditya. R. G. Baaak accepts the corrected 
reading of the date in Iub History of North-Eastern Ipdia. ‘ • 

6 011 , No. 42. 
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“Sri" in the opening line is “d ” with the “ a ” sign mixed up 
with the “o” mark on the top of the letter ‘ m,’ which is inserted 
at a level lower than that of ‘d,’ a device that was apparently 
resorted to by the engraver, handicapped as he was by want of 
space. The next letter is " d " followed by a distinct sign for 
“r." The short stroke on the top of this seconded” on the 
left, followed by “r” on the right seems to be a part of the “o" 
mark attached to the letter “m,” which could uot possibly be 
shown in any other way. If the reading of Damodaragupta’s 
name as proposed here is to be accepted, the inscription will give 
in the year 544 A.D. a definite date for the son of Kumaragupta 
of the Aphsad record. 

An earlier history of the Maukhari clan is furnished by the 
newly discovered Yupa inscriptions from Badva in Kotah State 
in Rajputana, which are dated in the Krita year 295 ( = 237 A.D.), 
mentioning three sons of Bala, viz., Balavarddhana, Somadeva 
and Balasimha, each styled Mokhari and 3ri Mahasenapati. 1 
The absence of any royal title in these inscriptions shows that 
the family was not a kingly one. According to the Chandravalli 
inscription of Mayurasarman, 2 the founder of the Kadamba 
family, who flourished in the 3rd century, defeated the Pall|tvas, 
Punadas, Traikutakas, Abhlras, Pariyatrikas, Sakas and the 
Maukharis. Dr. A. S. Altekar tries to prove that the Maukbaris 
^efeated by Mayurasarman were those belonging to Bala’s family 
ih Rajputana, who may have been subordinate to the Saka 
satrap of the Western India, not those of the house of Yajfia- 
varman who had their seat of power in Bihar, 3 as. their inscrip- 
tions are later than the new records from Badva and cannot be 
placed in the 3rd century. Since also there is no evidence that 
the Kadamba ruler conquered Magadha, as is pointed out bgr 
the same scholar, his view seems more reasonable. The only 
difficulty in settling the point is that none of the existing records 

» Ep. Ind., XSIII, Vt. II, pp. 42.62. 

Annual Report, Arcb. Surv., Mysore, 1929, p. 60, 

3 Cf . Kadamba-Kula, p. 71. 
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of the Maukharis proves their independent rule in the 3rd 
century, and MayuraSarman would not have probably taken credit 
for defeating a mere subordinate family. 

The value of the Damodarpur copper-plate inscription from 
the historical point of view cannot be adequately realised without 
a reference to the Maukharis, the contemporaries of the Later 
Uuptas, ^vho are generally known to students of Sanskrit literature 
from their mention in Banabhatta’s Harshacharita. The earliest 
inscriptional evidence regarding this clan is famished by a clay- 
seal obtained by Cunningham from Gaya 1 containing the legend 
“Mokhalinam” written in Mauryan characters, which may be 
explained as the Prakrit form of “ Mau kharinam (genitive of 
the name Maukhari) to be found in some of their later inscriptions 
(Maukharlnam kulam — Barabar Hill Cave inscription of Ananta- 
varman). 2 They were also known as Mukharas, as appears from 
the Haraha inscription of I&inavarman 3 and the Jaunpur inscrip- 
tion of his father, Isvaravarman ( Maukharanam bhu-bhujdm ) 4 
Grammarians Vamana (7th century A.D.) and Kaiyafca (13th 
century) in commenting on the Mahabhashya on Panini’s Sutra IV, 
1.79, make mention of them. It appears that the Maukharis or 
the Mukharas regarded themselves as Kshatriyas of the solar 
family, claiming kinship with A^vapati, which may suggest an 
early connection with the Madras who lived in the Punjab. We 
do not hear of any aggressive political activities on the part of the 
Maukharis until about the middle of the sixth century A.D. 
From the Haraha inscription we learn that the Maukhari king 
called ISanavarmau was alive in A.D. 554. The family to which 
he belonged was founded by Harivarman, who was succeeded by 
his son Adityavarman. Next came the latter’s son, Isvaravarman, 
whose son was Isanavarman, mentioned above. He had at 

1 C1J., Vol. Ill, p. 14; Ep. Ind., XXIir, Vt. II, p. 17. Ii. i. 

* Ibid, No 48, p. 222. 

* Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 110 ff. 

4 CII., No. 51. The Haraha atfd Jaunpur inscriptions are related to the imperial dy. 
nasty, while the Barabar inscription refers itself to a minor offiboofc* of the family The 
name “Maukhari" baa been adopted here for general use without any distinction.* 

31 
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least two sons Suryavarman 1 * 3 and Sarvavarman ; the former, 
referred to in the Haraha inscription, is not known to have 
succeeded his father. After TiSanavarraan’s death the throne was 
occupied by Sarvavarman, as is evidenced by his Asirgadh copper 
seal.® The Harshacharita mentions Avantivarman and his son 
Grabavarman, who married Rajya^ri, the daughter of King 
Prabhakaravardhana of the Pushpabhiiti dynasty of Thanesar. 9 
Avantivarman seems to have succeeded Sarvavarman, as he is 
mentioned immediately after the latter in the Deo-Baranark 
inscription of Jlvitagupta II. 4 Thus the line of Maukhari rulers 
founded by Harivarman flourished in an unbroken continuity for 
six generations. As Isanavarraan, fourth in descent from 
Harivarman, was alive in A.D. 554, the origin of this ruling 
family cannot possibly be placed later than the end of the fifth 
or the beginning of the sixth century A.D. The original status 
of the family may not have been higher than that of a feudatory 
monarch. While the three predecessors of Isanavarman 5 were 
styled “Maharaja," he was the first in the dynasty to have 
assumed the imperial title of “ Maharajadhimja." His successor 
Sarvavarman is similarly designated in the Asirgadh Seal, and 
both he and Avantivarman are described as “ Paramefaard V 
in the Deo-Baranark inscription. The development of the 
Maukhari power probably followed the familiar course open to a 
subordinate chiefship taking advantage of the weakness and 
disorganisation of the central authority, which in the present 
case was at first exercised by the Guptas and afterwards for a 
short while by Yasodharman of Western Malwa. A v dependent 
principality arising somewhere in the Gangetic doab (Ivanauj ?) 
was thus gradually transformed into an independent kingdom 


1 There is mention of a Suryavarman horn in the Varman family of Magadha in the 
Birpur Stone Inscr. of Mahasivagupta, Ep Ind., V, p. 60. 

* CII., No. 47. 

3 See infra, Chap. V. 

« OIL. No. 46, p. 216. ' 

3 Cf . ibid. The Asirgadh Seal Inscr , p. 220, 
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inspired by imperialistic ambition. 1 Ifanauj was the centre of 
their power in the age of Prabhakaravardhana and his son 
Rajyavardhana. Besides, their inscriptions have been found 
in the United Provinces. 2 3 4 It is, therefore, reasonable to infer 
that they were closely associated with this region throughout 
their history. 

-- The Later Guptas of the Aphsad inscription 8 trace their 
descent from Krishnagupta. There is a considerable volume of 
evidence enabling us to settle their chronology in a fairly 
satisfactory manner. The synchronism of the fourth ruler 
Kumaragupta with tsfuiavarman (A. I). 554) is directly mentioned 
in the Aphsad inscription. He was a junior contemporary of 
the Maukhari king, as his son Dilmodaragupta is found to have 
been alive in A.D. 543-44. Damodaragupta’s son Mahasenagupta 
was a contemporary of Susthiravarman,* the father of Harsha- 
vardhana’s ally Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa. Mahasenagupta’s 
son Madhavagupta was a contemporary of Harshavardhana 
(d. 647 A.D.) and the Shahpur intone Image inscription of his son 
Adityasena was engraved in A.D. 672-73. The history of the 
Later Guptas can thus be pursued in an intelligible chronological 
order. It is highly probable that they were originally connected, 
as in the seventh century A.D., with the province of Bihar and 
its neighbourhood. All their extant inscriptions have been found 
in Bihar (Patna and Shahabad districts), and the only inscrip- 
tion 5 * available for the earlier period has been recovered from 
Bengal. The origin and early growth of this dynasty, as in the 
case of the Maukharis, seem to have been fitted into the setting 


1 For the coins of Ifianavarman, Sarvavarman and Avaotivarm&n, see JRAS., 1906, 
p. 843 ff; Cunningham's Coins of Medieval India, u., 12; ASR., IX, p. 27. The name of 
Ifianavarman is read in the Report as Santi by mistake. See also JA8B., 1894, p. 193. 
The dates on these coins have afforded an interesting scope for speculation. 

* Haraha, Asirgadh and Jaunpur are situated in U.F. 

3 Oil., Ill, No. 42, pp. 200-08. 

4 Ibid , p. 203. • • 

6 In this connection attention may be drawn to the mention of Kofi atfvard liana (mountain) 

in the account of Jivitagupta's exploits, ibid , , p. 206, n. 8. 
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of political conditions that arose on the decline of the Imperial 
Guptas and the death of Ya^odharman. The early history of 
this family, like that of their neighbour, practically consists of a 
mere siring of names — its founder Krishnagupta ( nripa ) was 
born in a good lineage (Sadvamsah). 1 His cities were crowded 
with thousands of elephants ( danti-sahasra-gadha-katako , 1.1) 
and he triumphed over numerous enemies ( asamkhya-ripu - 
pratapa-jayina) . His son Harshagupta ( devah ) bore marks of 
wounds on his chest, which he had sustained during many a keen 
fight with his enemies (ghordnam=ahavanam) . But these victories 
are of a vague and indefinite character and the account is couched 
in a poetical language. The third king Jivitagupta, described as 
the best among kings (KshitUa-chudamanih) , is perhaps the 
first to be regarded as more than a mere shadowy figure. He 
seems to have won victories in the north as well as in the east. 2 3 
Curiously, among the Maukharis, too the first really ambitious 
prince was the third in the line — tsvaravarman — of noble descent, 
“ The very lion to (hostile) kings,” [( a)dhishthitam kshitibhujam 
simhena simhasanam — 1.6], whose contact with Andhra,® 
Dhara, Raivataka, is alluded to in an incomplete passage of the 
Jaunpur inscription. The relationship between the Mauljjiaris 
and the Later Guptas seems to have been peaceful u{Ho this 
stage. Harshagupta, 4 the wife of the second Maukhari maharaja 
Adityavarman, was probably closely related to Harshagupta, who 
also occupies the second place in the genealogy of the Later 
Guptas. The alliance with the Guptas may not have been 
disturbed by ISvaravarman 5 6 whose friendly disposition has been 


l Ibid, No. 42, p. 200 ff. 

* Be had enemies on^seaside shores (vel&sv = api) and in the Himalayas, ibid, p. 203.. 

3 Ibid, p. 230. The Haraha inscr. also refers to a conflict with Andhra. ^ 

4 The Asirgadh Seal In^r. gives the names of the wives of the Maukhari Kings from 

Harivarmau fo I§anavarman\ They are Jayasvumml (Bhattarika, devl), queen of Hari* 
varman ; Harshagupta (Bhattarika, devl), queen of Adityavarman ; [Jpagupta (Bbatt&rikS, 
devil, queen of I4varavarman \ Lakshmlvall ( ?) (Bhattarika, mabadevi), queen of Mah&* 
r&jadhir&ja Ifianavarman)— p. 220\ « 

6 His wife seems to have been' ^ Gupta princess— see above , 
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applauded in the Haraha inscription {syhfidam, v. 8). But the 
mutual understanding was soon lost, and an era of hostility 
commenced, the chief actors in this drama of the Gupta- 
Maukhari conflict being ISanavarman (the son of ISvaravarman), 
Kumaragupta (the son of Jivitagupta) and the latter’s son and 
successor, Damodaragupta. Two different landmarks in this 
struggle are known. In the first period Kumaragupta obtained 
a victory over his enemy, Tsanavarman. The Aphsad inscription 
says that “ playing the part of (the mountain) Mandara ” he 
“ quickly churned that formidable milk-ocean, the cause of the 
attainment of fortune, which was the army of the glorious I&ina- 
varman, a very moon among the kinds ” {Sr — Zfanavarmma — 
kshitipati-§a&inah sainya-dugdhoda-sindhur = llakshml-samprdpli- 
hetuh sapadi vimathito Mandarlbhuya ycna — 1.7). But the next 
Gupta king, Damodaragupta, was killed in action with the 
Maukhari army 1 [ Sammurchchhiiah suravadhu{dhu)r = varayarn 
{ n)chakara ]. Thus did the war end in a manner decisively 
favourable to the adversary of the Guptas. Before their humilia- 
tion by the Maukharis they appear to have enjoyed an extensive 
territory. The victor of I&inavarman’s army, Kumaragupta 
died at Prayaga (11.7-8), from which the inference may 
be drawn, though not definitely, that the place belonged 
to him. The Aphsad inscription does not give the name 
of the Maukhari king who defeated and killed Damodara- 
gupta, but since it refers to Tsanavarman in the preceding 
verse, that name may be taken as implied in the next, which 
describes this tragic incident. As Damodaragupta was ruling in 
A.D. 544, *it is not improbable that Isanavarman’s victory was 
completed by A.D. 554, the date of the Haraha inscription in 
which the Maukhari king is said to have defeated the Gautjlas. 
It may be presumed that this feat represents the success he won 
in his contest with Damodaragupta. The Haraha inscription 
informs us that the Gaudas living on the seashore (Gau&ln 

* • 

1 The Maukharis, says the Aphsa<J inscr., fought successfully against the Hfipas (1. 8). 
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samudr-d&rayan ) 1 were compelled to give up their agressive acti- 
vities, and in future to remain within their proper realm. 
The extension of the Gupta power up to the seashore was 
the work of Jlvitagupta I, as is implied in a passage of the 
Apbsad inscription, describing his superiority over the haughty 
foes who “stood on seaside shores" (velasvapi). 2 3 Shortly after 
this, the Gauda kingdom had its capital at Karnasuvarna (in the 
Murshidabad district). The Gauda empire controlled by the 
Later Guptas, before their crushing defeat at the hands of their 
enemy, the Maukbaris, would thus appear to have extended from 
Prayaga to the eastern limit of Pundravardhana, bounded in the 
south by the Bay of Bengal. Their possessions were now con- 
siderably diminished by the loss of Bihar. The first Maukhari 
king of the United Provinces, mentioned in an inscription from 
Bihar, is Paramesvara Sarvavarman, 9 who is known from the 
Asirgadh seal to have succeeded his father XSanavarman. This 
inscription, which records the renewal of the grant of a village 
under Jlvitagupta II (great-grandson of Adityasena, whose date 

is A.D. 072-73), speaks of Sarvavdrman as one of the previous 
rulers of the region connected with Nagarabhukti (Patna district) 
and Varunikagrama ( = modern Deo-Baranark, about 25 miles” 
south-west of Arrah in the Shahabad district, Bihar). It is im- 
possible to say if the rest of Bihar was annexed to the Maukhari 
dominions. But attention may be drawn in this connection to 
three cave-inscriptions in the Gaya district (one at the Barabar 
Hill 4 or ancient Pravaragiri 5 and two at the Nagarjuni hill) 6 * 
disclosing the existence of a different branch of tlje Maukhari 
family ( Mankhamndm kulam), to which belonged in order of 
succession Yajnavarman, Sardulavarraan and Anantavarman. 

1 led. Ant., 1917, pp. 126-27. For a different interpretation, see Ep. Ind., Yol. XXIII, 

p. 42 f. 

3 OIL, Vol. Ill, p. 203. 

3 Ibid, No, 46. 

♦ No. 48. 

6 This name is actually given m the Barabar Hill Cave Inscr., p. 222. 

« Nos. 49-50. • 
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All the three inscriptions record installations of either Saiva or 
Vaishnava images by Anantavarman. The founder of this line 
was the instructor of rulers in the duty of the Kshatriyas 1 
(Sarvamahlkshitdm — Anur-iva kshattra-sthiter-ddetikah), and his 
son Sardulavarman was the lamp of the family of the warrior 
caste ( dipah kshattrakulasya). There is, however, little ground 
for regarding them as independent rulers. In fact, Ananta- 
varman’s father Sardulavarman was only the foremost of 
Samantas, or dependent chiefs ( Sdmanta-chuddmani ). Their 
authority was probably limited to the Gaya district, through the 
neighbourhood of which pass the easternmost spurs of the 
Vindhya mountain ( Vindhya-bhudhara-guhdm ), 2 3 where they 
appear to have been granted a chiefship by their more fortunate 
brethren — the Mukharas of the United Provinces, following the 
defeat inflicted on the Gaudas. If the Yarman officer mentioned 
in the Bihar inscription a of Skandagupta was a chieftain belongr 
ing to the Maukhari community, it would appear that they ulti- 
mately succeeded as a sovereign power in the recovery of the 
province with which they had been formerly associated. The 
connection of the Maukharis with Bihar may date back to a 
very early period, as is suggested by their clay-seal found 
at Gaya. 

We may now turn to some details in the history of the Later 
Guptas, which have a special bearing on Bengal. A distinct change 
had taken place in the administrative policy relating to Pundra- 
vardhana which formed an integral part of the Later Gupta 
empire, sinccthe last great representative of the imperial dynasty, 
Budha-Gupta, managed its affairs through responsible officers in 
accordance with what seems to have been a well-established 
precedent. The services of the viceregal family of the Dattas had 

1 Nagarjnni Hill Cave loser., No 49, from whirl] the above extracts are made, belongs 
to Anantavarman, but Fleet rightly points out that bis father Sardulavarman was probably 
alive at the time ( cf . 1.5), p. 222 

a Ibid, p. 227. • 

3 No. 12, p. 50. Probably Skandagupta announces some gift through a Varroan officer 
— (Samftjilapayami)varmmag&— the passage is mutilated, 
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been dispensed with and the government of the province was now 
conducted probably by the emperor’s own son. The name of the 
prince in the fifth Damodarpur inscription cannot be read with 
precision, as tin letters next to “ Mahdrdjasya ” have been almost 
completely defaced. But it seems that it is possible to detect 
the conjunct “ pta ” which may be a remnant of “gupta.” The 
connection of this liajaputra Uparika Maharaja, with the imperial 
family seems to be indicated in his description as a devabhatla- 
raka. If our reading of the name “ Daraodaragupta ” in the 
inscription is adopted, this prince, who assisted his father in the 
administration of Pundravardbana as an Uparika Maharaja, was 
most probably Mahasenagupta, who is described as his son and 
successor in the Aphsad inscription. It appears from the latter 
source tint during his reign he came into conflict with 
Susthitavarman who was undoubtedly the king of Kamarupa, 
the father of Bhfiskaravarman, who enjoyed the confidence and 
friendship of Harshavardhana of Kanauj. After their withdrawal 
from Bihar the Later Guptas wfcre forced to concentrate their 
attention on their Gauda kingdom. Here they discovered their 
natural enemy in the neighbouring country of KamarfjpjK 
Between MaukhaHtj in the west and the Varmans of Kama- 
rhpa in the east, they had to maintain a precarious position. But 
although they had lost much to their western enemy, they were 
able to hold their own against the other and may have even ex- 
tended the eastern boundary of their realm at the cost of Kama- 
rupa. According to the Aphsad inscription Mahasenagupta 
emerged victorious out of a struggle with Susthitavarman, and it 
is said that his fame was sung on the bauks of the Brahmaputra, 
where the battle between the two forces appears to have taken 
place . 1 This ' river marked the eastern limit of Mahasena- 
gupta’s kingdom and is perhaps the main stream of the Brahma- 
putra , 2 which formerly flowed south-east across the middle of 

1 9r(r)iDat‘Sa9thitav.ii;mma*juddha-vijaya-41aglifi-pad fttikam muhur-yasy-adjfipi 

Lohitasya tat (a) ahu.Lsph (I) tam ya£o gTyate — 11. 10-lJ, p. 203, 

g Imp. Goz., Vol, IX, p. 13, 
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the Mymensingh district, directly uniting with the Meghna. 
Mahasenagupta, whose father died shortly before A. I). 554, had 
a long reign, as he was a contemporary of Susthitavarman, whose 
son came to the throne about A.D. 606. The battle on the 
Brahmaputra probably occurred shortly after the accession of the 
Kamarupa King, the exact date of which is not known. 

- - While the Later Guptas were exercising s r vereignty in Pun- 
dravardhana and attempting to extend their domination beyond 
the sea, 1 being occasionally involved in conflict with the 
Maukhnris and the kingdom of Kamarupa, there is evidence 
to show that in the greater part of the sixth century a different 
regime flourished elsewhere in the province, about which some 
information can be obtained from four copper-plate inscriptions 
found in the district of Farid pur 2 and probably also from another 
grant recovered from the village Mallasarul on the banks of the 
River Damodar in the district of Burdwan.” Two of these 
belong to the time of Dharmaditya, one being dated in the third 
year of his reign. In this inscription he has been called a 

1 Light weight tokens of Gupta- currency were in vogue in different parts of Bengal. 
Allan uBcnbes Borne of them to the mi Idle of the seventh century A.D. (PI. XXIV, 17-19; 
Wilson’s Anana Antiqua, PI. XVIfT, 20'. The specimens collected near the Arunkhali river 
in the Jessore district reported by It. L Mitra have been traced since V. A. Smith compiled 
his catalogue of the coins in the Indian Museum and the Asiatic Society, Bengal (R. L Mitra, 
JASB, 1852, PI. XII, 10, p. 401; AST, 1015-U, p 258). Mr. H. B. Stapleton refers 
to “finds” of such coins in the Dacca an I Paridpur Districts (Bastern Bengal), s. JASB., 
N. S., VI, 1910, pp. 14L 43. A similar com found in (he Bjgra District (\ T orth Bengal) is 
reported to be in the custody of Rai Bihidur Mntyunjaya Paya Chaudhuri, s. A8I., 
1913-14. pp. 258-5'.), PI. LKIX 30. N. K. Bhattasati gives detailed information about the 
existence of Gup^coins of the imitation typj at Ko(aliparu, Sabhar and Bhal para. See 
Bacca Review, 1920, pp. 78-82; Numismatic Supplement No. XXXVII to JASB. lN.8.) f 
1923, pp. 54- r -7. Probably these coins were is.ued by the Later Guptas of Magadba. 

* In agreement with T. Bloch (ASf., 1907-08, p. 255) R. D Banerjre attempted to 
prove that they were spurious records. See JASB., N. S , VI, pp. 432-33,; VII, p. 289 ff ; X, # 
425 ff. His object ons against their genu<nen?ss wore b ised on palaeography and the fact that 
being documents o e Lind-sale the/ *ere considered (o form a unique pet. Banerjee’s paleo- 
graphies! arguments were met by Pargiler , -»eo J \ 9B , N. S , VET, pp. 492-500. The uubse 
quent discovery of the Damodarpur copper-plates which are similar in character to the Ifarid* 
pur inscriptions has established the genuineness of the latter beyond reasjnaMe doubt, see Bp, 
Ind. v XVIf, 75. , 

3 8PP-, Vol.44, Part I, p. 17 ff. 
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Maharajadhiraja. The date in the other record which describes 
him as a Maharadhiruja, as well as a Paramabhattaraka is lost. 
Another inscription from the Faridpur district is dated in 
the eighteenth year of a different ruler called Maharajadhiraja 
Parambhattaraka Gopachandra. Another grant, reported to 
have been discovered at Mallasarul in the course of the re- 
excavation of an old tank in 1929, of which an editio princeps 
has recently been published by Mr. N. G. Majumdar, is to be 
assigned, according to this scholar, to the reign of the same Gopa- 
chandra since palaeographically it represents an identical stage 
of development as marked by the Faridpur grants. The new 
inscription refers to the rule of a Maharajadhiraja Gopachandra 
prevailing in the Vardhamana -bhukti (11. 2-'9- It may be 
observed that the reading ‘ Gopa ’ is absolutely certain but that 
the addition of * chandra ’ is due to the learned editor’s sugges- 
tion to fill the gap following the mention of that name. Though 
there is no inherent improbability in the assumption that there 
may have been one Gopa (-?) ruling over the Vardhamiina-bftttfcti 
and a Gopa-chandra ruling in a different part of the province in 
the sixth century, Mr. Majumdar’s theory may be considered 
reasonable since there is no other evidence available regarding- 
the former, while the addition of ‘chandra,’ though speculative, 
is not entirely unlikely. The remaining inscription from Farid- 
pur belongs to the fourteenth year of yet another emperor 
named Samacharadeva, who also enjoyed the usual titles indicative 
of a paramount supremacy. The Faridpur copper-plates consti- 
tute the only source of our knowledge as regards Dharrpaditya, but 
additional evidence of Samacharadeva’s reign is probably furnish- 
ed by two coins preserved in the Indian Museum. One of these, 
belonging to what is commonly known as the Rajalila type (the 
Throned-King type — king with female attendants on both sides 
on the obverse, goddess with a peacock in front of her on the 
reverse) was found at Muhammadpur near Jessore; the proven- 
ance of the other, representing the Archer class of the Gupta 
currency (on the obverse the Garuda standard is replaced by the 
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Bull standard) is unknown. The legend “Narendravinata" on 
the reverse of both is almost distinct. 1 The Rajalila coin was 
doubtfully ascribed to Sa&iftka by V. A. Smith, but he regarded 
the attribution of the archer coin as uncertain. Mr. Allan has 
shown that the two coins must be assigned to the same person 
whose name he reads asYamacha on the Archer coin and ‘Saha’, 
*Sam{jtcha’ or ‘Yamacha’ on the other. Perhaps the correct 
reading is Samachfua, as suggested by N. K. Bhattasali. The 
script used on these coins agrees with that of the Faridpur 
plate of Samacharadeva’s reign, and belongs to a period slightly 
earlier than the time of Sasaiika. The two coins may therefore 
be taken as issues of Samilcharadeva (Narendravinata), who, 
has hitherto been known only from the solitary inscription of his 
reign. 2 

The Faridpur inscriptions :l form a very closely connected 
group by reason of their paleographical affinity, as well as the 
details of topographical and administrative information which they 
furnish. As in the case of tiic Damodarpur copper-plates, the 
chief peculiarity of these eastern Bengal inscriptions lies in the fact 
that they are all concerned with purchase of land. These were 
situated in Varahamandala. In each of these inscriptions the 
supreme government ( adhyasana ) connected with this province 
appears as lying in the hands of an officer who owes his appoint- 
ment to the pleasure of the paramount ruler ( tat-prasada-labdh - 
aspade — Plate 1 ; tad-anumodana-labdh-aspado — cf. Flates2and 3; 
pranapat-yetachcharana-hamala-yugal-aradhanopatta... Samachara- 
deva’s pliffe). The official of this rank, mentioned in the 
dated inscription of Dharraaditya’s reign, is styled simply 
Maharaja ; in the three other plates where this title is dropped, 
the common element in . the designation is constituted by 
the term Uparika. ( Anlarahga-uparika , — Plate 4; Maha-pratl- 

1 ASI., 1013-14, p. 2G0. 

2 CCIM , I, pp. 120, 122, PI. XVI; CCGDBM , Intro., Sec. 171 ; Ep. Ind., XVIII, 

70-80. " • 

3 JASB., i010, p.429 IT; 1011, p 289 ff ; [». 475 1 ff ; 1914, p 42l5ff;Ep. Ind., XVIII, 
p. 74 II. Ind. Ant., 1910, p. 193 f. 
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h5r-oparika— Plate 2 ; Mahapratihara-vyaparandya-dhrita-mula- 
ku(kri)yamatya-uparika Plate — 3). The headquarters of the 
divisional government entrusted to the Uparika seems to have 
been stationed at Navyavakasika, which, as its n<ame implies, 
was perhaps of recent origin. No information regarding the 
genealogy of the three different rulers is supplied, and an 
attempt may be made to fix the order of their chronological 
position from some internal and palcographical data only. 
An examination of the two different forms of the test- 
letter ‘y’ to be found in them may be useful in this connection. 1 
Regarding this letter Hoernle held that any inscription in the 
North-western alphabet which shows the more or less exclusive 
use of the old form of ‘y’ must date from before (500 A.D., while 
any inscriptions showing an exclusive use of the cursive 
form must date after GOO A. I). In north-eastern India the 
bipartite ‘y’ occurs for the first time in the Bodh-Gaya inscrip- 
tion of Mahanaman (A.D. 580). Hoemlc’s theory may be 

slightly modified in view of the evidence, subsequently brought to 
light, showing the use of the older or tripartite form in some 
inscriptions s of the seventh century, c.g., the Patiakclla grant of 
Sivaraja, the Mundes'vari inscription and the Udayapur inSjtffp- 
tion of Guhila Aparajita, engraved respectively in A.D. 603,630 
and 659. R. D. Banerjce has expressed the opinion that “ the 
discovery of an inscription of the seventh century. ..with mostly 
tripartite. ya...does not invalidate his (Hoetnle’s) final result.” 
The absence of the tripartite ‘y’ in the plates of Dharmaditya, 
its presence as an alternative form along with ''the older 
sign in Gopachandra’s inscription, and its exclusive use 
in the inscription of Samacharadcva, supported by the fac^ 
that these different epigraphs belonged to a closely allied 
group, may warrant the conclusion that of the three kings, 
Dharmaditja and Samacharadeva were respectively the first and 

1 JASB., N.S", 1010, p. 408. 

* Bp. I»d , Vol. IX, rp. 285, 280 ; Ind. Ant., XLIX, p. 21. 
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the last to rule and that they all flourished in the sixth century 
A.D. Uparika Nagadeva, who had the privilege of serving 
under both Dharmaditya and Gopachandra, is a connecting 
link between the two reigns. Another officer, Jyeshtha-Kayastha 
Nayasena also served under both monarchs. The two kings, 
jiherefore, appear to have been closely related in point of time. 
In one of the inscriptions of Dharmaditya, dated in his third 
year, there is no reference to the divisional capital Navya- 
vakaSika, which is mentioned in all the other inscriptions of 
the series, including his own, which mentions the highest 
officer, Uparika Nagadeva. It seems that the inscription 
belonged to a period when this capital had not yet been 
founded. In a subsequent period of his reign Dharmaditya 
appointed Nagadeva as the head of the provincial government. 
His services were retained by his successor Gopachandra. The . 
assistance of Sivachandra was utilised in connection with the 
measurement of lands at the time of the first as well as the second 
grant of Dharmaditya’s reign. • 

Jn the absence of any definite information from these ins- 
criptions it is hazardous to fix the exact dates of these kings. 
Pargiter, in agreement with Hoernle, 1 puts forward the view 
that Dharmaditya was only another name of Yasodharman of 
the Mandasor (Western Malwa) inscriptions, and that lie reigned 
for a period of forty years extending from A.D. 528 to 508. It 
should be remembered, however, that the only known date 
of YaSodharman-Visbnuvardhana is A.D. 533. There is no 
reliable proof to show when his reign began ,or when it 
ended. Regarding Gopachandra, the suggestion made by Hoernle 
and Pargiter is that he may bo a grandson of Narasimha- 
gupta Baladitya and a son of Kumaragupta of the Bhitari 
Seal, who is believed to have rc-asscrted the title held 
by his ancestors after Ya^od barman’s deat/j. No trustworthy 

1 Hoe ole at first suggested that he was identical with Samudragupta (Ind. Ant., 1892, 
p a 46) but later with Yafodharmn-n — JRAS., 1909, p. 136, n.l. 
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evidence lias been adduced in defence of this view. Thti 
only source on which reliance has been placed is Taranath’s 
account, which mentions Prince Govichandra in a manner 
suggesting, according to these scholars, that he was a 
grandson of Baladitya. But it seems almost impossible to draw 
any serious chronological conclusion from the muddled account 
of early history preserved in Tibetan tradition. Besides, as we 
know from a Sarnath inscription, Kumaragupta IPs reign ceased 
between A.D. 473-70. Tt was, therefore, impossible for his son 
to ascend the throne in A.D. 508 and rule for a period of eigh- 
teen years. Apart from these details, more or less of a specu- 
lative value, the general position seems to be well-established 
that the period covered by the history of Dharmaditya, Gopa- 
chandra and Samacharadeva (3 + 18+ 14 4- X representing the 
total number of years in excess of the known reign-periods 
of these rulers together with the interval separating one 
reign from another) is to be placed between the end of 
Yaskidharman’s reign and before the commencement of 
Harshavardhana’s imperial sway (000 A.D.). Mr. N. G. Majum- 
dar is inclined to place Gopa(-) or Gopachandra who seems^-to 
have preceded Samacharadeva in the early part of the sixth 
century. One reason for this view appears to be the fact that 
the Mallasarul grant makes mention of a Maharaja named 
Vijayasena who is held to be identical with a vassal of this name 
referred to in the Gunaighar grant of Vainyagupta’s reign, 
dated in 507-08 A.D. This identity is very natural to suggest, 
but it is difficult to place the Faridpur group of rulers earlier 
than at least 533 A.D. In that case Maharaja Vijayasena will 
be found to have waited many years for a chance to serve under 
Gopachandra as a feudatory. Besides, the Mallasarul copper- 
plate which has a seal of Maharaja Vijayasena attached to itself 
appears to show that his sphere of activity was not unconnected 
with or far away from the Vardhamana-h/mfeft, while there is 
no evidence to prove that Maharaja Vijayasena, whose name 
occurs in the Gunaighar grant, had been in the possession 
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of the same area under a different master. There is no place for 
this group in the chronological scheme after Harshavardhana’s 
death. In the seventh century the Khadgas were the rulers of 
Eastern Bengal. The adoption of the paramount titles of 
sovereignty by these kings is a conclusive evidence that they 
were not subordinate to any higher power. If the authority 
-■'Exercised by them iiad been of an insignificant type, the authors 
of the Faridpur inscriptions would not have gone to the extent 
of comparing them with some of the mythical heroes of the 
past. They are described as having been without any rivals 
on earth ( Prithivyam-apratirathe ) and in the enjoyment of 
power which was as great as that of Nriga, Nahusha, Yayati and 
Ambarlsha ( — samadhritau). 

The Dattas of Pundravardhana, who held the viceregal post 
under the Imperial Guptas till at least A. I). 488, are not heard 
of in the last of the Damodarpur copper-plate inscriptions 
(A.D. 544). Their position was now filled by a Kumdra, probably 
of the royal family, in Northern Bengal ; but before they were 
turned out of office they had acquired the title of Maharaja, 
which was attached to their usual designation of Upariha. In 
the plate of Dharmaditya’s third year the administration of 
Varilkamandala is found entrusted to a Maharaja Sthanudatta. 
The bestowal of the title of maharaja on a Dattu officer in this 
inscription may perhaps throw some light on the chronological 
position of this king. As experience probably showed that it 
would be more prudent not to encourage the ambition of 
these high officials, this title was not subsequently allowed. 

The extent of the territory over which those sovereigns 
ruled is left undefined in their inscriptions. Nor do we know 
in what relation they stood to one another, except the order of 
succession, which can be determined in a fairly satisfactory 
manner. If the identification of Dhruvilati mentioned in the 
copper-plates of those reigns with modern Dhulat in the 
Faridpur district is to be accepted, some further definite clue will 
be found regarding their association with Easte’rn Bengal, as 
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suggested by the evidence of the find-places of their inscriptions, 
as well as one of the extant coins believed to be of Samachara- 
deva, discovered in the Jessore district. If the Mallasarul inscrip- 
tion is to be assigned to the reigu of the same Gopachandra who 
figures in one of the Faridpur copper-plates, it will be evident 
that at least one of these rulers governed a territory which was 
of considerable dimensions including at one point the district of 
Faridpur and at another that of Burdwiln. Samatata, which 
constituted a dependent kingdom under Samudr.igupta, appears 
to have its history hidden in complete obscurity throughout 
the rest of the imperial Gupta period but for the thin ray of 
light thrown by the Guniiighar grant of the time of Vainyagupta. 
These inscriptions point to the existence of a settled government 
that probably prevailed in the same area during the latter half of 
the sixth century, in full independence of any external control. 
There is unfortunately no source of information regarding 
its transactions with the neighbouring powers or other interesting 
aspects of its political activities. 

It is almost certain that at least some portions of 

Western Bengal were outside the jurisdiction of these rulers. 
We have already stated that the authority of thevTjater 
Guptas at one time extended to the sea embracing the 

western part of Bengal, but in the latter part of the 6th 
century it was in the possession of a king called Jaya- 

naga. His approximate date is to be determined from the 

paleographical evidence of the Vappaghoshavata inscription 1 
which was engraved during his reign. That portion in this 
copper-plate inscription which contained a specification of its date 
(sambatsare , 1 . 2) is unfortunately almost completely deface^ 
The copper-plate was issued during the stay in Karnasuvarna of 
the Vaishnava ( Paraina-bhagaoata ) maharajadhiraja Jayanaga, 
when his Samanta, ( tat-yad-anuddhyala ) Narayanabhadra was 
carrying on the administration of the Audumvarika vishaya 
with the Mahapratijiara Suryasena acting as a subordinate to him 

l Bp. Ind., XVIII, p. 60 ft ; XIX, p. 286 If. 
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(ta)d-vyavahari-). The geographical details mentioned in the 
inscription, and in particular, the references to Karnasuvarna 
as the seat of the king’s residence and to Audumvara as a part of 
his possessions, leave no doubt that he was connected with the 
western districts of Bengal. As the record does not furnish 
any genealogical information, it is not possible to suggest how 
'his- power originated . 1 He may have established through his 
own efforts an independent kingdom which probably was not 
acquired by hereditary succession. If the attribution of some 
coins to Jayanaga , 2 as proposed by Mr. Allan and Dr. Barnett, 
is correct, his biruda was Prakandayafoh. The script used on 
these coins does not oppose their connection with Jayanaga, and 
it is noteworthy that his devotion to the Vaishnava faith, as 
mentioned in the epigraph, is suggested by the presence of 
Lakshml on the reverse of those coins. 


1 The Tibetan text of the Mafijusri-Mulakalpa is stated to inrlude the following addi- 
tional verse not included in the Sanskrit text (TS9.), edited by T. Gagapati Sastrl : 
Mab&visha-jayo ]itva prag-udak sarvatalj stbitan I Kesari-nami tatbajnyab Soraftkhyo 
nfipo mptah U This is supposed to allude to Jayanaga (Jay a, the Great Serpent) followed 
by Kesarl who in his turn was followed by Sai&nka (Somakhya). There is nothing to con- 
tradict the order of succession given here except that there is no epigrapbic evidence regard- 
ing the second of these rulers, Kesarl. For the verse and comments thereon, see K. P. 
Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, pp. 61, 66. 

t CCGDBM., pp. lxii civ, cvi, cxxiii, 150-51, PI. XXIV, 6-9/ 
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CHAPTER V 


An Age of Frustration 

( From the Close of the Sixth to the Middle of the Eighth 
Century A.D.) 


The rise of Ganda under Sada&ka and contemporary politics. The struggle between the 
Vardhanas and SafoAka. The alliance between K&marupa and Kanauj. The extent of 
Sa£&Aka's sway. Harshavardhana's authority in Bengal. Bhaakaravarman's camp in Western 
Bengal. The Khadgas of Eastern Bengal. Attacks by Yafovarman of Kanauj, a Saila King 
and Lalitadibya of Kashmir. Jayapida’a connection with Bengal. 

In the last quarter of the sixth century a new dynasty 
was fast rising into importance at Thanesar (SthanvMvara) 
in the United Provinces, which was soon to come to grips 
with Bengal. The founder of the House was a Saiva, 
Pushpabhuti 1 by name. Nothing of importance, however, is 
known about him or three others who followed him in succes- 
sion, viz., Naravardhana, Rajyavardhana I and Adityavardhana . 2 
But a new chapter opened in its history with the accelsjion of 
Prabhakaravardhana, the son of Adityavardhana, who created a 
considerable stir in the politics of Northern India by his military 
activities affecting the Hunas, the king of the Indus Land 
(Sindhu), also Gujarat and Gandhara. He suppressed the lawless- 
ness of the Latas, destroyed the influence of Malwa^and won the 

1 Cowell & Thomas, HC., pp. 81, 88. 

* The genealogy given in tbe Madhuban and Banskhera plates (Bp. Ind., Vol. VII, pp. 
155-160; IV, pp. 210-211) is as follows Maharaja Naravardhana m. Vajripl-devi ; theifjjpn 
Mah&r&ja Rajyavardhana m. Apsarodevi ; their son Mubftrfija Adityavardhana m. Ma baser, a- 
goptft-devl; their son Paramabha((Araka Mah§r&;&dlilraj<i Prabhakaravardhana m. Yalomatl; 
their sons ParamabhaM&raka Maliar&j&dhiraja Rajyavardhana and Paramabhattaraka 
Msb&rfij&dbir&ja Harshavardhana. The Sonapat Copper Seal ins. of Harshavardhana (see 
C.I.I., Vol. Ill, No. 52) also supplies the genealogy of his family. The name of Naravardhana 
is lost, but other names are as in the two plates mentiotoed above. The name of Prabh&kara'a 
wife is given as YaAovAtj in tbe IJQ. 
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submission of a number of prioces . 1 The imperial power 
claimed by him was symbolised by his assumption of the 
title of MaMrajadhiraja. He gave his daughter Rajyairi 
(born c. 598 A.D.) a in marriage to Grahavarman , 8 the son of 
Avantivarman, mentioned in the Deo-Bara$ark inscription 
of Jivitagupta II and the Harshacharita of Banabhat^a. For 
--thfi_.future history of his family this alliance was fraught 
with important consequences. The Kanauj-Thanesar entente 
cordiale was looked upon with apprehension by Malwa, the 
traditional enemy of the Vardhanas, and also Gauda, a rising 
power in the east, whose affairs were now in the hands of an 
independent monarch named Sa&inka. Troubles broke out im- 
mediately after Prabbakaravardhana’s death. The two powers, 
Malwa and Gauda, seemed to have agreed to form an alliance to 
counteract the policy that possibly lay behind the matrimonial 
alliance between Thanesar and Kanauj. On the very 
day the death of PrabhSkaravarahana was rumoured, the 
Maukhari Grahavarman 4 was murdered by the Malwa 5 King, 
and the lord of Gauda soon after this catastrophe probably 
proceeded to capture Kanauj. Prabhakaravardhana died leaving 
two young sons to face a crisis and no better opportunity could 
be imagined for putting this project of opposition into action. 
The author of the Harshacharita says that “ the wicked lord of 
Malwa,” by killing Grahavarman, only followed the way of the 
vile “ who like fiends . . . strike where they find an opening.” * 
The Gauda king, who probably acted in concert with 
Malwa, was % remarkable personality, and his career proved him 
.to be a man endowed with a vast ambition and a strong deter- 
mination to attain his goal, regardless of moral considerations, 

1 HG. (Translation)! p. 101. 

> See Har?a by Radhakamud Bfookerjee (Oxford University Press), pp. 12, 09. 

3 HC. (Translation), p. 122. 

4 He is called the lord of the Makhara family. See HC. (Trans.), p. 240. 

3 The location of this Mfttwa ip considered uncertain by some scholars. In this 
connection they refer to another Mftlwa in Pray&g, see EHL, p. 8501 n. 1 ; and Mftlara in the 
Punjab, Ep. Ind., I, p. 70. 

1 HO. (Translation), p. 173. 
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if they stood in his way. A study of the Harshacharita and the 
account of the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen-tsang, leaves no doub 
that the greatest enemy of Thancsar and its ally, Kanauj, was 
the king of Gauda. His name is not directly given in the 
Harshacharita except perhaps in one manuscript of the work, 
where he is called Narcndragupta . 1 This name is supposed to 
be hinted at in the expression 2 dur-narendra-abhibhava-roshitafy, 
applied to Harsha, signifying his indignation at the triumph of 
the wicked king, who appears to have been the same ruler at 
whose hands or instigation Rajyavardhana was murdered. 
The commentator points out that the Gauda king was known 
by the name of Sasanka. From the details furnished by 
the Chinese traveller in common with Banabliatta , 3 it 
appears that the Gauda king is to be identified with Slie- 
shang-kia, who is referred to by the former as a recent king 
of Karnasuvarna. Perhaps there is a veiled allusion to his name 
in the expression Sasahkamandala , 4 to be found in a passage 
of the biography of Harsha, where its author envisages the 
portents of an impending struggle soon after Prabhakara’s death. 
The horizon was thick with war clouds. “ In the firmament 
the rising, clear-flecked moon shone like the pointed hump of 
Siva’s tame bull, when blotted with mud scattered by his broad 
horns.” Sasankamandala, the zone of the Gauda king’s 
influence, was surely a menace to the safety of the Yardhana 
dynasty. 

As it is not improbable that he was also called Narendra- 
gupta,* he may have been connected with the Guptas, but his 

1 Ep. 1nd. f Vol. I, p. 70; Ind. Ant., 1878, p. 197. Mr. Allan suggests that the true 
reading is perhaps Nnrendraditya, see CCGDBM., p. lxiv. 

* IHQ., 1982, p. 5. * 

3 In the Harshaoharita the slayer of Rajyavardhana is represented as a Gauda king. 
According to Hiuen-tsang he was SaSaAka, see Watters, Vol. I, p. S43. 

4 HC., App. B., p. 275, p. 168. 

5 The view that he was a Gupta is opposed by Mr. Allan, s. CCGDBM., p. lxiv, bu 4 
B. D. Banerjee holds that be was almost certainly a Gupta. See his B§figlar Itihas, p. 106. 
There is, however, no grodnd for his supposition that he was a nephew of Mahftsenagupta. 
See ibid . , p. 106. 
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relationship with them is conjectural. He began his career as a 
Mahasamanta in Magadha, as suggested by the Bohtasgadh 
Seal 1 bearing his name. This post he probably held under 
Avantivarman, the father of Grahavarman, whose authority in 
Bihar is attested by the evidence of the Deo-Baranark inscrip- 
tion. He was perhaps the head of the feudatories employed by 
the Maukharis in the east, and in this capacity may have exer- 
cised some sort of control over the Varmans of Gaya, whose 
status does not seem to have been higher than that of a Samanta. 
Sasanka was as yet only a high official, but the edifice of his 
future political greatness was reared on this comparatively obscure 
basis. Towards the end of the sixth century the Chalukya 
king Iurtivarman ( Puru-Ranapardkrama ) inflicted a defeat upon 
the ruler of Magadha, who was most probably Avantivarman . 2 3 * * * * 
After the departure of the Chalukya victor from the north, Sa&fika 
may have taken the earliest opportunity to abandon his allegiance 
to the Maukhari suzerain and thus raised himself to the rank of an 
independent monarch. His next move was perhaps the conquest 
of Karnasuvarna which he wrested from the hands either of 
Jayanaga or his successor, if he left any . 8 It may be pointed 

1 The Bohtasgadh (in the Sbahabad district, Bihar) Feal’inatrix of the Mahfisamanta 

SaSaAka-deva has an inscription in two lines : Srl-Mahasamanta-Sadaiika-devaHyu. 
See CII., No. 78, p. 284. K. M. Panikkar regards the Seal as an evidence of Satfatika’s 
submission to Harsha, see Sri Harsha of Kunauj, 1922, p. 17. It seems quite improbable 
that the Gauda king was reduced to a vassalage and afterwards rose to be a MabArA’Adhiraja, 
his imperial status being evidenced by the Gan jam Plates - 

3 Cf. Mahakuta Pillar Inscription of MangaleSa, Ind. Ant., XIX, pp. 14, 16. Kings 

said to have been defeated by him were those of Vanga, Afiga, Kalidga, Va^ura, Magadha, 

Madraka. Kerala, Mushaka, Pafltjya, CbSJiya, Aluka, and Vaijayantl. In the activities of the 
Maukharis during the time of MayuraSarman, those against the Sulikas (v. 13, Haraha inscr. 
of Itonavarman), and the lord of the Andbras, and those in which the city of DhArA, the 
Baivataka mountain and the 1 orevices of the Vindbya mountains ' (Jaunpur Stone Inscription 
of I£varavurman) were involved, may lie the reason of the Chalukya opposition against them. 
It is not unlikely that the Maukhari friendship with Th&nesar was planned as a sort of pro- 

tection against the ChAlukyas with whom Harsha later came into actual conflict. 

3 Nihar Ranjan Ray suggests that Karnasuvarna was comprised in the kingdom of 
Kamarupa at the time, s IHQ., Vol. III. 1927, p. 775. But the theory is untenable. The 
Vappaglioshaf&ta Ins. of the time of JayanAga gives an insight into the political history of 

Karpasuvarga before its conquest by dalafika. • 
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out that while JayanSga of Kargasuvarna is not called a Gau<Ja 
king in his inscription, there is reason to believe, as will be seen 
later, that the Gupta king who was killed by I£anavarman is 
referred to as* a Gauda in the Haraha inscription. Sa^anka’s 
title as the lord of Gauda may have been based on the destruction 
of the power of the Later Guptas in Pupdravardhana . 1 He may 
have swooped down upon Pundravardhana immediately after 
the death of Mahasenagupta who had left two young sons, and 
succeeded in annexing the territory without much opposition or 
bloodshed. 

By his acts leading to the foundation of an independent 
kingdom and its rapid expansion, Sa^anka had created enemies 
who must have grown apprehensive of his rising power. The 
Maukhari dynasty had lost an important province. They wanted 
a strong ally to check further aggressive designs on the part of 
the Gauda king. The friendship with Kanauj was equally 
useful to the Vardhanas, who stood in need of co-operation in 
their endeavour to strengthen their position against the neigh- 
bouring states, specially Malwa. There in the court of Thanesar 
appeared two young princes from Malwa, Kumaragupta and 
Mftdhavagupta, who were appointed by Prabhakaravardb^ptf 
as companions of his sons, Rajya and Harsha . 2 * * * These were 
introduced as sons of the Malwa king. The evidence of the 
Aphsad inscriptions shows that this Madhavagupta was a son of 
Mahasenagupta . 8 This may lead to the inference that the father 
of Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta, whose name is not given in. 
the Harshacharita, must have been a Malwa king. 

But there are weighty reasons against this presumption. 
Mahasenagupta belonged to a line of rulers, the sphere of whose 


1 Regarding a tank in the Bogra district, which tradition connects with the name 

of BMaAka, see B&bglAr PurAvpitta by Pare&achandra Vandyop&dhyaya, p. 171. 

* HC. (Translation), p. 119. Kum&ragupta, the elder brother, was about 18 years old 

at the time, tbtrf., p. 120. 

» OH., Vol. Ill, No. 42, p. 203. 
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activities lay in Bihar and Bengal. It was his father who is 
known from a Damodarpur inscription to have held Punflravar- 
Ah&na-bkukti in his possession. Mahasenagupta himself 
fought against the Kamarupa king Susthitavarman ‘ on the banks 
of the Brahmaputra. If these Later Guptas are regarded as 
having been associated with Malwa, it will appear that they 
controlled the whole region intervening between this country 
and the eastern confines of Northern Bengal. 1 * 3 All the later 
inscriptions of this branch of the Gupta family have been found 
in Bihar, and the Aphsad inscription in particular, which 
belongs to^he time of Madhavagupta’s son, Adityasena i remark- 
able for its wealth of information regarding the history of the 
family, does not contain any evidence from which their original 
connection with Malwa can be presumed. The problem that 
has taxed the ingenuity of many scholars 0 is how to harmonise 
the epigraphical evidence relating to the Later Guptas with the 
account of Madhavagupta and Kumaragupta found in Bana- 
bhatta’s work. If Mahasenagupta was not connected with 
Malwa, how is it that his son Madhavagupta is described in the 
Harshacharita as a prince of the Malwa king ? There is no 
doubt that when the two brothers appeared in the court of 
Thanesar they were already associated with this region. But 
this connection may have been formed after the remnants of 
the Gupta authority in Bengal had been shattered by SaSanka. 
These two young princes having lost their foothold in Gauda 
probably sought the hospitality of the Malwa dynasty, with 
which their family may have been already related in an intimate 


1 Fleet took bim to be a Maukhari king (sea Intro., CII, Vol. Ill, p. 15). But he is 
nowhere mentioned as a Maukhari ruler. The Nidhanpur Plates abow that the father of the 
KSmarupa King Bhaskaravarman, Harsba's contemporary, was Susthitavarman. In 
view of this evidence it will be wrong to regard him as a Maukhari king. 

* The view that Mah&senagopta was a MSlwa King is maintained by H. 0. Bay- 
chandhuri in JBORS., 1929, p. G51, and B. E. Mookerjee, ibid., p. 281. U. D. Banerjee 
held that he was not connected with M&lwa, see JBOBS (| 1928, p»265. 

3 JRA8.» 1908, p. 545. 
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manner . 1 The king of Malwa, who was later defeated and 
perhaps killed by Rajyavardhana, appears to have been a Gupta ; 
and it is not improbable that the Malwa house was allied to the 
Later Guptas of the east. It is interesting to know that in the 
Aphsad inscription Madhavagupta has been compared with 
Vasudeva’s son ( Vasudevad-iva . . . ), which may suggest his 
upbringing in a sphere different from his father’s home even 
before his arrival in Thanesar. The suggestion put forward 
above regarding the establishment of a closer connection between 
Malwa and the Later Guptas, subsequent to their over- 
throw in Bengal, will be found to fit the evidence of the 
Harshacharita in one important respect. When in the Thanesar 
court the formal introduction was over, the two brothers, 
saying “ As your majesty commands ” to Prabhakaravardhana, 
rose from their seats, and “ saluted Rajyavardhana and Harsha 
by swaying their heads again and again to the earth.” 2 3 It 
should be remembered that Prabhiikaravardhana’s mother, 
Mahasenagupta, was most probably a sister of Mahasena- 
gupta, the father of these princes . 8 In view of the relation- 
ship between these princes and the Yardhana brothers, it would 
not have been proper on their part to show such respect to 
them if they had not already been brought up in a different 
environment where this original connection was not fostered. 
The exiled Gupta brothers seem to have taken refuge in Malwa, 
where they were probably adopted as his own sons by the 
reigning king. But their advent in the court of Thanesar was 
ominous, so far as the interests of Sasanka in. particular 
were concerned. Probably, under the guidance of their new 
friends and patrons, the possibilities of their restoration to the 

Gnuda throne were being discussed and explored. Perhaps 

> 

1 A parallel case is that of Bhaijdi, who, according to BSijabhatta, was presented by 
his father, the brother of Prabbak mil's wife, YaAovatl, to serve’ the young princes, see HC. 
iTrans.kp. 116 ; ef . Watters, T, p. 343. 

* HC. (Trans.), p. 12k 

3 Cf. JRA8.,l&03,p. 555, n. 3. 
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Prabhakaravardhana had a far wider plan in view, contemplating 
measures for the establishment of one of the two princes on the 
throne of Malwa and the other on that of Gauda. Sa^ahka and 
Devagupta (Malwa) had both reasons to take alarm at these 
new developments. Besides, the pact between Thanesar and 
Kanauj itself constituted a danger to their safety and brought 
'Them: together as facing a common peril. The death of Prabha- 
karavardhana gave tho signal for their aetiou At this time his 
son Rajyavardbana, who was to succeed him to the throne, 
was just returning from an expedition against the Hunas. The 
Maukhari king, Grahavarman, was speedily removed and his 
wife RajyasrI, the daughter of Prabhakaravardhana, was put in 
chains and thrown into prison in Kanauj . 1 * 3 * * * * The ambition of the 
Malwa king appears to have been aimed at the conquest of 
Thanesar. It was reported to Rajyavardbana that “ the 
villain, deeming the army leaderless, purposes to invade and 
seize this country as well.” But this scheme was frustrated 
by tho timely return of Rajyayardhana, who took the re- 
solution of “laying the royal house of Malwa low in ruin.” a 
Bhandi, his cousin, accompanied him on this mission, ‘ with some 
ten thousand horse.’ In the meanwhile, Sa^anka may have 
started his march towards the west, but the combination of the 
Malwa army with the forces led by Sasanka seems to have been 
cleverly forestalled by the skilled warrior Ilajyavardhana. The 
Malwu king was defeated and probably slain ; his army was 
captured and bis followers were humiliated . 8 The Madhuban and 
Banskhera Plates of Harshavardhana show that his brother’s 


1 HC. (Trans.), p. 173. 

* Ibtd., p. 175. 

3 Ibtd., p 173. The Malwa army is sai 1 to hive been route ! *' With ridiculous eage." 

The Malwa king’s supporters had their Let 1 restrained by iron fetters ” Jt must be noted 

that the Harshachanta does not say that the Malwa k ng lost his life in the course of this 
encounter. There is no reference to his career after ihis incident in that work. If he is to 

be identified with Devagupta whose name is given in the copper-plates of Harsha, there is 

again nothing to show that he was killed in action. Even if his life was paved, he was left 

without any power. 

34 
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triumph over Devagupta was complete : 1 — Rajano yudhi dushta- 
vajinQ iva Srl-Devagupt-adayah kritva yena kaSa-prahara-vimu- 
khas-sarvve samam samyatah utkhaya dvishato vijitya vasudham 
kfitva prajan&m priyam .” Sasarika wa3 now compelled to fight 
single-handed against his opponent. The next event in the war 
was the tragic death of Rajyavardhana, the responsibility for which 
has been laid on the shoulders of the Gauda king by Banabhatta 
and the Chinese traveller Hiuen-tsang. According to the Harsha- 
charita, Rajyavardhana, though “he had routed the Malwa army 
with ridiculous ease, had been allured to confidence by false 
civilities on the part of the king of Gauda, and then weaponless, 
confiding and alone, despatched in his own quarters.’’ 2 The same 
story has been repeated by the Chinese pilgrim. 8 A fair criticism 
of Sa&inka's conduct is impossible in the absence of detailed in- 
formation relating to the actual circumstances that led to his 
enemy’s death. Both Banabhatta, whose feelings were deeply 
shaken at the death of his patron’s brother, and Hiuen-tsang, 4 
whose pro-Buddhist predilections and personal regard for Ilarsha- 
vardhana are well known, may have found it difficult to restrain 
their emotions in stating the facts concerning this affair. 
Banabhatta’s account bristles with exclamations against the 
“ vilest of Gaudas ’’ who “ has collected only foul shame ... to 
the soiling of his own house.” r ' In his opinion the Gauda King 
was the meanest of souls, a person most hated of all in the world.® 
It is likely that Rajyavardhana was prepared to enter into negotia- 
tions for peace with Sasanka, and for this purpose accepted 

«. 

1 Ep. Tnd , Vol. I, p. 67 ff. ; ibid., Vol. IV, p 208 ff. 

* Ibid . 

3 Watters, Vol. I, p. 343. ^ 

* He describes SaSanka as “a wicked king ... a persecutor of buddhism. " — Ibid . 

3 HC.,p 180. 

3 11 Except the Gauda king what man would by such a murder, abhorred of all the world 
lay such a great a >ul low?"— Ibid., p 170. “ What now w.ll be the wretch s fate?"— Ibid f 

p. 180. dimhanada appeals to Harsha to “ register a resolve and for the wreck of this 
mea est of Gaudas' life take up the bow."— Ibid., p. 186. In another passage it is said 
that “ the easier heaven grew dark, as if alarmed at the Gaucja's sin." — Ibid., p. 216. At 
any rate it seems c?rtaiq that the Gauda king's tactics were pot above reproach. 
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&n invitation in the enemy’s camp . 1 2 When the discussion 
resulted in a disagreement on vital points, he may have been 
seized with a sudden desire for taking the life of his defenceless 
enemy. Or perhaps there may have been a duel, in which 
Sa&Lnka had the upper hand. Sankara, a commentator on the 
Harshacharita, states that the Gauda king invited Eajyavardhana 
connection with a proposal of marriage between him and his 
daughter.* How far this is true is difficult to say as the source 
of his information is not disclosed. The information about 
his death furnislnd by the copper-plates of Harshavardhana 
is meagre, but the horror of the impression produced by the 
accounts of Banabhatta and the Chinese traveller is con- 
siderably mitiaged when we are only told in these inscriptions 
that his brother lost his life in keeping with truth in the 
abode of his enemy . 3 Rajyavardhana’s death was a sequel to 
the unfinished peace-talk, but SaSauka’s personal responsibility 
for this incident cannot be correctly determined. 

Harsha’s biograher informs us that “ after his majesty 
Eajyavardhana was taken to paradise and Kanyakubja was seized 
by a man named Gupta” RajyagrI escaped from her prison. 

As Devagupta had already been defeated before Eajyavardhana’s 
death this Gupta was probably Narcndragupta (?) alias Sa^anka . 4 

1 n. ^remarks in this connection that 14 comparison with the episode of Sivaji 
rivet Salima in the neighbou . 

be traced 4 in the small river Saha which is feci uj „ 

2 CCIM., Vol. I, p 122, JASB ,1852, PI XU, 12 'lne of the enemy ' 
coin of the Rajalila (or the Throned King) w.is rend as 4 Sri N.irendraditya.' JVlr. 
concluded that daSanka's other name was not Naren Iraguptu, but Narendraditya, see 
CCGDBM., p. lxiv. Another coin of unknown provenance (see -CCIM., Vol I, p. 120, 
Pi XVI. 11) with the reterse legend “ Narendravmata ” was also regarded as a specimen 
of da&inka’s coinage, sec CCGDBM., tbid R D Bancrjee maintains that the legend 
on both the coins is Narendravinata, see ARS , 1913-14, p. 200. One of these probably 
givesthe name of Samacharndeva in the obverse legend, a. Ep. Ind , Vol. XVIII, pp. 79-80. 
A new coin of Su£anka obtained from Mahanad in tbe Hooghly d'sfrict baa been added to the 
cabinet of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

3 The figure on the obverse is that of diva. V. A. Smith takes it to be a representa- 
tion of the King, CCIM., pp. 121-22, PI. XVI, 12; CCGDBM., pp. 147-48, PI. XXIII, 

14-16, PI. XXIV, 1-2. 
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INI circumstances made it impossible for him to hold Kanauj 
permanently or to make it a base of further operations 
against his enemy. A decisive factor was introduced into the 
Vardhana-Gauda conflict by the advent of Bhaskaravarman of 
Kamarupa on the scene with an offer of friendship to Harsba- 
vardhana conveyed through his ambassador Hamsnvega. 1 The 
king of Kamarupa was the natural enemy of Gauda. It would be 
dangerous to leave this territory at the mercy of his hostile 
neighbour in view of the diplomatic alliance now established bet- 
ween Harshavard liana and Bhaskaravarman, and continue the 
war abroad for a long time. The first phase of the war ended 
with the death of Grahavarman and the defeat of Devagupta by 
Rajyavardhana. It entered a second stage when Sasanka came 
from Gauda, killed Rajyavardhana, and took possession of 
Kanauj. The third phase began with the entrance of Bhaskara- 
varman into the arena, which probably led to the speedy 
abandonment of Kanauj by Sa^anka and his retreat towards 
home. What happened to the Gauda king after this is not 
narrated in the Harshacharita, nor does Hieun-tsang say anything 


meeting between Sa&iftka and the latter may have been arranged nb a place nDt very distant 
from the scene of operations where the Malwa king bad been repulsed. After Rajya>*s death 
the Gauija king may have captured Kanauj. The Gupta after whose seizure of this territory 
Kajyn4rl w is restored to h^r freedom cannot be the same as the Malwa king (Devagupta), 
since her escape took place also after the death of Rajyavardhana who had n 
him completely. There is also another point against this ideat'** 1 '”'* 5 ''- 
have beeu cast into prison after the death of G** 1 
king. He cannot, therefor® 1 
whose • 
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about bis subsequent career aDd possible conflict with the 
forces of Harsba. It was arranged by the young successor of 
Rajyavardhana that his uephew Bh&ndi should advance against 
the lord of Gauda 1 while his attention vias to be given to a 
close search for his sister, whose whereabouts were not known 
at the time. 

— Certain verses embodied in the Manjugrimulakalpa (vv. 
715-°6) 2 regarding the relationship between a king of the name 
Soma (Sasarika), a unique hero {Somakhyo' / pi ato raja ekavlro 
bhavishyati), whose sway extended from the bank of the 
Ganges to Benares, and a ruler whose name began with 
the letter ‘Ha’ (Harshavardhana), the younger brother of 
the ‘ Ra-initialled ’ king of madhyadda (Hfijya), are taken as 
describing an incident which happened after the period that 
closes with the account given in the Harshacharita. From the 
story narrated in this work it appears that Harsha himself with 
a large army proceeded towards the east and arrived in Pumjr’'" 
( i.e ., Pundravardhana), the best of cities, when he killed k 
oppressed people by way of punishing Soma whom he defeated 
and warned not to transgress the limits of his own territory 
( parajayamasa Somakhyam dushta-karm-anucharinam I (ato 
nishiddhah Somahhyo svadden-avutishthatah II). The net 
result of Harsha’ s expedition was perhaps that a treaty was 
“' 1 betwpen thg„t.wn kings, bv which each promised to 
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r ' clear this earth of Gaudas.” 1 Probably, however, at a later 
stage it was considered inexpedient to risk an immediate engage- 
ment with SaSafika. Whatever effort may have been made 
either by Harsha or his ally Bhaskaravarman, Sa6ah.ka could 
not be ousted from his territories. Being forced to abandon 
his scheme of expansion in the west, Sa&inka found a 
fresh outlet for his military energy in the east. It was probably 
after the close of his war with Thunesar that he extended his 
power in the Kaliiiga territory. The Ganjam Plates show 
that a Mahasamanta named Sainyablrita Madhavavarman, 
associated with the Kongoda-mandala 2 * * * * of the Madras Presi- 
dency, acknowledged his imperial overlordship in A.l). 619. 
This region most probably corresponded to Kong-u-t’o mentioned 
by Hiuen-tsang, which Cunningham supposed to be identical 
with Ganjam, and which, according to Fcrgusson, was ‘ some- 
where between Kuttack and A ska ’ (in the Ganjam district). It 
will be reasonable to infer from the evidence of the various 
grants 8 of the Mahasamanta' s family that the Kongoda- 
mandala constituted a province which ‘ extended from the 
southern bank of the Mahanadi and included within it the 


1 The approaching Gnuda War (agami-Gaudavigraha was the topic of the 

day. See HC. (Trane.), p. 209. 

~ 9 . iTTiic ttliocner'pomt'a’gainst this 

have been cast into prison after the death of a-.i 

king. He cannot, therefor* ' 

whose ( 1 
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northern portion of Ganjiim ’ 1 The territory over which SasSanka 
ruled, was, according to the Ganjara Plates, ‘ surrounded by 
the girdle of the waves of the water of the four oceans, 
together with islands, mountains and cities.’ 

An additional source of information regarding Sa&Lnka’s 
reign is presented by his coins. One coin found at Mahammad- 
-pur in the Jessore district 2 was attributed by Allan and Smith 
to him but recent researches seem to prove that this ascription 
is wrong. In V. A. Smith's catalogue of the coins in the Indian 
Museum notice has been taken of eight coins belonging to 
Sasaiika. 3 They all represent the usual type associated with his 
name (Siva or king reclining to left on bull with left hand 
uplifted, holding an object, moon above on left. On right 
Sri-Sa, below juyah — obverse ; Goddess Lakshmi facing, seated 
on lotus, holding lotus in left hand which rests on knee, with 
right hand, outstretched; above on either side elephant sprinkling 
water over her ; on r. iSri 8a6<lhhah-rev.). Sasanka’s coins 
follow the weight-standard adopted by his Gupta predecessors. 
Some of these show a distinct deterioration in the quality of 
gold, which may indicate that the later period of his reign was 
not free from troubles weighing on his financial resources. He 
held his possessions against difficult odds; and although he may 


1 N P, Ch.ikrav.irti, Kp Tnd , XXT, p 31 f He aUo suggests t 1 ab the name of the 
river dfilnnii in the neighbour Innd of whjse bank tlu Kmioi\,\-manfhiln wag Bitua'cd, may 
be traced 1 jd ihe small river Salia whi»'h is fed by the CInIKfi hike.* 

2 CCIM, Vol. I, p 122; JASB , 1852, PI X[f, 12 The reverse legend on this 
coin of tUe Raialila (or the Throned King) type was read as 1 dri N.irendrdd’tya.’ Mr. Allan 
concluded that Sasanka's other name was not Nuren Iragupta, but Narendriiditya, see 
CCGDBM , p. lxiv. Another coin of unknown provenance (see •CCIM., Vol I, p. 120, 
Pi XVI. ]1) with the re\erse legend “ Narendravinata " was also regarded as a specimen 
of SaSanka’s coinage, see CCGDBM., ibid B D Banerjee maintains that the legend 
on both the coins is Narendravinata, see AllS , 1013-14, p. 250. One of these probably 
givesthe name of Samacharadeva in the obverse legend, s. Ep. Ind , Vol. XVIII, pp. 70-80. 
A new coin of SadaAka obtained from Mahanad in the Hooghly district has been added to the 
cabinet of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

3 The figure on the obverse is that of diva V. A. Smith takes it to be a representa- 
tion of the King, CCIM., pp. 121-22, PI. XVI, 12; CCGDBM., pp. 147*48, PI. XXTI1, 
14-16, PI. XXIV, 1-2. 
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have died in the full enjoyment of an empire extending from 
Bihar to Ganjam in the Madras Presidency, occasional outbreaks 
of hostilities with Harsha or his ally daring the later part of his 
reign were probably unavoidable. 

Sa&LAka was the master of a considerable empire comprising 
Bihar and Gaudi (probably including North Bengal) and extend- 
ing in the south-east up to Ganjam. Although he may have 
owed his descent to the Gupta family, he was a Bengal king par 
excellence. The centre of his empire was in Western Bengal at 
Rangamati in the district of Murshidabad. He left an indelible 
impression on the history of his time. The rapidity of his action 
as shown in his probable attack on Eanauj seemed to have 
roused up hopes in the minds of miny contemporary rulers. 
Already there were signs of the Gauda-Thanesar conflict assum- 
ing the shape of a general movement against the Vardhanas. 
The gravity of the situation is indicated in a passage in the 
Harshacharita where Senapati Simhanada exhorts the youthful 
Harsha to courageous action in a few significant words : 
“^hink not, therefore, of the Gauda king alone. So deal that . . . 
no other follow his example — these mock conquerors, these would- 
be lovers of the whole earth.” 1 In another passage Harsha var- 
dhana is reported to have said: “ I swear that unless lii a 
limited number of days I clear the earth of the Gaudas and 
make it resound with fetters on the feeG of all kings who are 
excited to insolence then will I hurl my sinful self, like a moth, 
into an oil-fed flame . . . ”. 2 Sasfuika failed to attain his imme- 
diate objective ; but Harsha’s vigour, stimulated by opposition, 
was displayed in persistent warlike activity carried on for the 
first six years of his reign. He overran the Five Indies, 
dashed the hopes of “ mock conquerors ” and far extended the , 
limits of his inherited empire which had at the time of his 
accession been almost engulfed in ruin. Sa6anka’s failure meant 
the success of an empire that represented the history of Northern 
India for a period of about forty years under Harsha. By his 


1 HC., (Trans.), p. 185, 


* Ibid., p. 187. 
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expedition against Kanauj he opened a new chapter in the history 
of Bengal, a chapter in which by a series of events the relations 
between the two countries assumed an importance unknown 
before. In the next century a Kanauj king killed a Gauda ruler 
and about a century later a king of Bengal had the satisfaction of 
placing his own nominee on the throne of a country that had 
"htrarttiatefl her in the past. Early in the tenth century, again, a 
Kanauj king established a temporary authority in the very heart 
of the Gauda empire. Sasiahka’s career came to a close some 
time between A. D. G19 and 637. Hiuen-tsang, visiting Karna- 
suvarna in the latter year, refers to him as a recent king. But 
he does not name the ruler of this territory during the time of the 
visit. According to the Sanskrit text of the Marijusrlmulakalpa 
he appears to have ruled for 17 years, 1 month and 7 or 8 days 
(v. 732), but this information need not be regarded as strictly 
correct. Furthermore his death is reported to have been brought 
about by the application of some magic ( mrito mantra-prayogena — 
v. 734), 2 which was probably resorted to for ending the mortal 
trouble caused by an unspecified disease in the mouth. Conse-^ 
quently, it may be inferred that after Sa&thka’s death his kingdom 
was annexed to Harshavardhana’s empire. The Chinese pilgrim 
does not also say who was ruling Pundravardhana or Tamralipta 
when these territories were visited by him. The conclusion 
may be drawn that a considerable part of Bengal came to be 
included in the Kanauj Empire before Harsha’s death. The com- 
plete establishment of his authority in the east probably dated 
about 043 A.D. when he undertook a successful expedition 
against Ganjam, the region which had formerly acknowledged the 
supremacy of the deceased Sa^ah'ka. Affairs in eastern countries 
appear to have been in a disturbed condition when Harsha at 
the termination of his campaign in the Ganjam country held a 
court at Kajangala to the east of Champa (Bhagalpur). 1 Accord- 
ing to the testimony of Hiuen-tsang the country of Kajarig ila, 

1 *8i-yn-ki, Vol. II, p. 193. , • 

1 See Text in K, P. Jayaiwal’* Imperial History, p. 54. 


3$ 
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which had been ruled by a neighbouring state, became desolate 
after the death of its king and “ most of the people were 
scattered in villages and hamlets.” This king was most probably 
Purnavarman of Magadha, who died shortly after Harsha’s 
conquest of Ganjam (G4.‘l A.D.). 1 * 3 After the obsequies of 
Purnavarman, Siladitya Raja offered to a Buddhist priest ‘ the 
revenue of eighty large towns of Orissa ’ which seem to have 
come under his possession in consequence of his recent military 
victory. It is difficult to see how it was possible for Harsha to 
exercise control over the different portions of Bengal while 
Purnavarman was ruling over Bihar. The latter may have re- 
cognised the Kmauj emperor as his suzerain. On his return 
from Ganjiim and after Purnavarman’s death, fiiladitya built a 
palace at Kajahgala and made definite arrangements in regard to 
the administration of the different states in the east. It was on 
this occasion that he probably installed on the throne of Bihar 
his friend Madhavagupta,' who inaugurated a new line of rulers 
that continued to govern the .province for a considerable period 
rf)f time. There is no evidence to show in what manner the 
authority of Harsha was exercised in Bengal. After his death 
his empire was seized by Arjunn, who had served under-him as 
a minister, but his rule was very brief. The Chinese Mission 
under Wang-Hiuen-Tse, supported by armies from Nepal and 
the Tibetan king, Srong-Tsan-Gnmpo, stormed the chief city 
of Tirhut and overthrew Arjuna, who was later despatched to 
China. Bhaskaravarman rendered help to the Chinese cause 
and may have obtained some part of Bengal as a reward for his 
co-operation. His Nidhanpur copper-plates were issued from his 


1 Beal, Life, p. 154. The Botlhi Tree destroyed by Sasonka was “ brought back to 
life” by Purnavarman ; see Watters, II, p. 115. M L. EttiDghau 9 en’s Table places 
Purnavarman as the king of Western Magadha at c. 51)0 A. D , ; see Harshavardhana, 

Empereur et Poete, 1006, p t 8. During the period of Sasanka’s supremacy in the east, it 
was perhaps impossible for him to rule as an independent monarch in Bihar. 

3 See the Aphsad ins. of Adityasena, CII., Vol. Ill, No. 42, p. 209. 
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victorious camp pitched at Karnasuvarna (Rarigamfiti in the 
Murshidabad district) for the purpose of renewing certain grants 
of lands made by his great-grandfather, Chandramukhavarman. 
An allusion is made in these copper-plates to the victory achieved 
by the king with the help of his army, consisting of ships, 
elephants, horses and foot-soldiers {mahanau-hasty-aSva-patty- 
^sampatty-upatta-jaya-sabd-anpartha— cf. Banskhera Plate). The 
military operations implied in the passage may have been 
undertaken in aid of the Chinese usurper. 1 It may be pointed 
out that the interest taken by Bhaskaravarman in Chinese 
politics dated earlier than his alliance with the usurper, as was 
shown in Ins conversation with Hiuen-tsang when he attended 
the court of Kamarupa at the invitation of its king. 2 The 
Nidhanpur copper-plates, 1 Bana’s Harshacharita and a Nfilanda 
Seal furnish us with the genealogy ol Bhaskaravarman’s family. 
The Harshacharita supplies the names of Bhaskaravarman and 
his four predecessors. The earliest name presented by it is that 
of Maharaja Bhutivarman. IIe L was succeeded by Chandra- 
mukhavarman, whose son Sthitivarman was the father of Sus- # 
thiravarman. His hiruda was Mnganka and his son by Syamii- 
devl was Bhaskaravarman, the ally of Harshavardhana. It may 
be noted in this connection that Bana mentions Bhagadatta, 

Pushpadatta and Vajradatta as former kings of Kamarupa. 1 

The Nidhanpur copper-plates give a more complete genealogy, 
carrying the history of Bhaskara’s descent lurther back by six 
generations. The dynasty seems to have been founded by Pushya- 
varman ( v . 7). His son Samudravarman (v. 8) married 

1 The Tibetan conirol over India and Nepal which followed the usurper's success wub 
thrown off in A.D. 708, see K. H. Parker, China, Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim, Journal of 
the Manchester Oriental Society, 1911 , p 183 

2 The King once said to the pilgrim : “At present in various states of India a song liua 
been heard for some time called ‘The Music of lie Conquests of Cb’in (Tam) wang of 
Mahachina ’—this refers to your Have rente’s nalive country . I presume ” The pilgrim 
replied: “ Yes, this song praises my sovereign’s excellences I “—Watters, Vol. I,p 348; 
Ind. Ant., 1878, p. 199 

3 AST , 1917-18, p. 44; Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 65 IT ; XIX, pp. ]]§ ff., 246 IT. For -ome 
observations on these plates by Pudman&Lh Bhatlacbarya, see IRQ , 19^7, pp. 839-10 ft. 
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Dalladevi (v. 9). Their son was Balavarman (v. 9) who married 
Batnavati (v. 10). His son and successor Kalyapavarman (v. 10) 
married Gandbarvavati (v. 11). The next king Ganapati, who 
married Yajfiavati, was the father of Mahendravarman (v. 12), the 
husband of Suvrata (v. 13). Their son Narayanavarman (v. 13) 
took for his wife Devavatl who gave birth to the next king 
Mahabhutavarman (v. 14), to be identified with Bhutivarman 
mentioned in the Harshacharita. His wife’s name is given in the 
Nidhanpur plates as Vijuanavati (v. 15). The next name which 
is the same as in the Harshacharita is that of Chandramukba, 
whose wife was called Bhogavati(v. 16). The name of Bhaskara’s 
grandfather is slightly different from the variants furnished 
in Bana’s work (Sthitavarman — v. 16 ; cf. Sthitivarman and 
Stliiravarman of the Harshacharita). His queen was named 
NayanadevI (v. 18). In regard to their son it may be observed 
that the Nidhanpur inscription, which is also acquainted with 
his biruda Mriganka (vv. 17-18), 2 mentions him under the name 
of Susthitavarman, while it is given as Susthiravarman in the 
Harshacharita. The Nidhanpur form is also present intheAphsad 
inscription. We learn from the former source that Bhaskara- 
varmanhad an elder brother called Supratishthitavarman(vy,, 20-21 
— Suyratishthita-katakasya kulachalasy-aiva . . . tasy-dritija . . .). 
It is interesting to note that the Harshacharita, describing 
Bhaskaravarman as Bhaskaradyuti, agrees with the Nidhanpur 
inscription, which compares his prowess to that of the brilliance 
of the sun ( bhaskaram-iva tejasam nilayam — v. 22). The revised 
reading of the inscription on the Nalanda Seal 3 by B. D. 
Banerjee shows that it contains a genealogical table relating to 
this Varman dynasty of Kamarupa. The letters in the inscrip- 
tion are far from distinct, but it is probable that it startiMihe 

1 HC., op. cif., p. 217. The names of Naraka, Bhagadatta and Vajradatta are also to 
be found in the Nidhanpur plates (vv. 4-6), see Ep. Tnd., XII, p. 73. Their family are 
said to have ruled for three thousand years. f 

* Ep. Ind., XII, p. 74. 

3 R. D. Banerjee, JI30R9., 1910, pp. 302- 04 ; K. N. DikBhit, ibul., 1920, pp. 161-62; 
tSI., 1917-18, p. 44 . ‘ 
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genealogy from Gapapativarman and gives the names *of the 
successive queens. The dynasty of Bhaskaravarman was founded, 
according to Gait, about the middle of the 5th century A* D., but 
it is more likely that its origin is to be placed a little earlier. 1 
Being its nearest neighbour, the House was naturally antagonis- 
tic to Gauda. Its alliance with the Vardhana dynasty dwarfed 
ih@ imperial ambition of Sasanka, and subsequently, the con- 
fusion into which Harsha’s empire was plunged after his death, 
was an advantage which was fully exploited by Bhaskaravarman 
in establishing a brief domination in Gauda. 3 His reign came 
to an end about 650 A. D. 

The history of Bengal from now onwards till the advent 
of the Palas presents a series of invasions from outside attracted 
by internal chaos and disorder. During tbe earlier part of this 
period a ruling family, which had already established its sway, 
flourished in Eastern Bengal, but there is not much evidence 
to show that it ever exercised its authority over tbe whole of 
the country. The main source of our information regarding 

o 

this dynasty is the Ashrafpur Plates, 3 written in incorrect 
Sanskrit, to each of which is attached a seal containing the 
legend Srimad-Devakhadga. Devakhadga, in whose reign 
these plates were engraved, belonged to a dynasty founded by 
Kbadgodyama, who seems to have carved out an independent 
principality for the enjoyment of his family ( kshitit-iyam - 
abhito nirjita yena, 1 . 4, Plate B). His son and successor 
was Jatakhadga. He is said to have destroyed multitudes of 
enemieg through his heroism ( kshitipatir-abhaoad-yena sarv-a- 
' ri-samgho-vidhvastah & ura bhavat-trinam-iva marutd dantinev-aha- 

l Bp. Ind., XII, p. 68. 

* Pandit Padmanatb Bhattacharya has advanced a theory that the Nidbanpur Pi a tea 
show that ibey were issued at the time when be was helping Harsbav»rdbana in conquering 
Karpasuvarga. see IHQ., Ill, 1927, p. 830; Kamarupa&isunaviilf, pp. 5, 9. But we do not 
know whent if ever* tbe Kanauj emperor made such an attempt. There is no mention of any 
such fact in tbe Plates. 

3 Kd. by Gangainoban Lasker in MASB p Vol. I, p. 85 ff. See also R. L. Vitra, 
(or Plate A, Proc. ASB., 1986, p. 49 ff., aod 'for Plate .JB, troc. .A8B.. 1890, pp. 242-48; 
Hoernle, ibid., 1801, p. 119-30. 
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vrindam (11. 5-6, Plate B). His son Devakhadga is called 
‘ narapati * (1. 6., Plate B). In Plate A it is said that his 
footstool was illumined by the jewels on multitudes of heads 
of numberless rulers of the earth ( jayaty-a&csha-kshitipala-mu - 
(mau)li-mala-mani-dyotita-padapTtha — 1.2). It may be supposed 
that both Jatakhadga and Devakhadga succeeded in extending 
their kingdom to a certain extent. Devakhadga’s wife was 
Mahadevl Sri Prabhavati, whose name is given in copper-plate 
A from Ashrafpur. The son of the third king by Prabhavati 
was Rajaraja, who figures as the heir-apparent in the two 
inscriptions ( tat-suto — PI. B). In Plate A he is called Rajaraja- 
bhatta (1. 13 — Rajarajabhattasya), and in the other his name 
is given simply a s Rajaraja. In Plate B Sri Yajnavarman 
acts in the capacity of the dfitaka. The two records were 
written ( likhitam ) by the same artist — ParamasauyaLa Puradasa. 
Plate B mentions one lldlruakhadga, but his relationship 
with the family is not known. The Plates were issued 
from the victorious headquarters at Karmanta, probably to 
be identified with the modern village of Badkamta (Jai/a- 
Karmanta-vasahat), 1 twelve miles west of the town of Comilla 
in Eastern Bengal. The names of Khadgodyama, Jatakhadga, 
Devakhadga and Prabhavati are also preserved in the Sarvanl 
Image-Inscription, 2 found several years ago in a village called 
Deulbfidi, about 14 miles south of Comilla. This record 
describes Prabhavati as the queen-consort of Devakhadga 
(rajnas-tasya mahadevl maliishl), the son of Jatakhadga whose 
father Khadgodyama was ‘ an overlord of kings ’ (nrip-adhi- 
rdja). Devakhadga is said to have been a powerful monarch 
who distinguished himself by his martial success ( pratapo • • • , 
vijit-ari-khadgah). N. K. Bhattasali thinks that Ashrafpur where" 
the two plates of the family were recovered and Deulbadi, the 
find-spot of the present inscription, marked respectively the 


» JASB. (N. S.), Vol, X, p.'S5; Ep. Tnd , XVIII, p. 35 
3 N. K. Bhattiaali baa edited this insc. in Ep. Ind., Vol. XVH, pp. 857*59. 
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western and the eastern limit of Samatata— -the kingdom of the 
Khadgas. 

Some data are available for fixing the time of these records. 
Both the Plates are dated. According to Hoernle 1 * * 4 5 and most 
scholars they were both engraved in the year 13. hither this 
is to be taken as a regnal year or it should be referred to an 
"Cfa not. specified in the documents themselves. It is held by 
Hoernle that the date of the Ashrafpur Plates is to be connected 
with the Nowar era. It would thus correspond to about 893 
A.D. R. L. Mitrn, through an oversight pointed out by 
Hoernle, read the date as 713. R. C. Majumdar is of the 
opinion that the date of the first plate is the year 13, while 
the year mentioned in the second is cither 73 or /9.‘ According 
to him the first date is a regnal year, but the second is to be 
assigned to the Harsha era ( = A.D. 079 or G85). R. 11. Banerjee' 
takes both the records to be dated in the same year, viz., L3, but 
he assigns them on paleographical grounds to the 9th century 
A. D. It does not, however, appsar difficult to be convinced of the 
comparatively early character of the script used in the Ashrafpur 
Plates. 1 A prominent feature of it is that the tops of such 
letters as p, in, y, s, etc., arc not closed, but almost quite open. 
Home of the letters preserve their tails ( cj . y, wi, (j, etc.), lhc 
older form of h along with the looped form, as seen in the 
Bodh-Gaya inscription of Mahanaman,'’ has been used. The 
letter t is of less advanced form than its prototype in the 
Khalimpur inscription (early 9th century A. 1).). The looped 
from of m 1ms not yet made its appearance. The conclusion 
* arrived at by this writer is that the characters of the Ashrafpur 
Plates are more allied to those of the Madhuban and Banskhera. 
Plates of Harsha than even the Shahpur or Aphsad inscription of 

1 Proe. ASB , 1801, p. 119. 

J JASB. (N. BA, XIX, 1923, pp. 375-79. 

5 BonglSr Itibas, p, 233. 

4 JASB (N.*S.), 1911, Vol. X, p 812 if; XlX, pp. 377-74; Ep Ind., XVII, p. 857. 

5 CII , Vol. Ill, No. 71. This comparison is defective in so fi)i*as it concerns inscription 

on different materials. 
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5-dityasena (A.D. 673). Probably some light is thrown on the 
chronological position of the dynasty by the Chinese accounts 
of the 7th century A.D. The existence of a Brahmanical dynasty 
in Samatata is suggested by the evidence of Hiuen-tsang’s 
itinerary, which refers to his contemporary Silabhadra, 1 the abbot 
of the Nalanda monastery, as belonging to this royal family. A 
later reference to the political history of Samatata is to be 
found in the account, given by I-tsing, of several pilgrims 
from China who came to India 2 3 after Hiuen-tsang, but before 
he himself took ship in 671 A.D. Among these Chinese visitors 
I-tsing in his memoirs refers to Seng-chi, a priest and a 
companion of Ling- wan, who came to India ‘ by the southern 
sea route and arrived at Samatata.’ The king of this 
country at the time of his visit was Rajabhata, who was a 
Buddhist Upasika. The Buddhist prince Rajarajabhatta, the son 
of Devakhad 'a of Eastern Bengal, may be held to be identical 
with this Rajabhata, who was ruling Samatata some time before 
A.D. 671. His family may have originally been Brahmanical 
a3 mentioned by Hiuen-tsang, but it later associated itself with 
the cause of Buddhism. Thus the attribution of the Ehodga 
dynasty to the 7th century A.D. may be supported on several 
important grounds : firstly, the evidence of paleography, secondly, 
the family’s association with Eastern Bengal, where a settled 
government is definitely known to have prevailed during the 
period from an independent source, viz., the Chinese 
accounts, and thirdly, the similarity of name between Rajaraja- 
bhatta and Rajabhata, to which should be added the fact that 
both are represented as Buddhists.” If the reference in I-tsing’s 
account is to be applied to Rajariijabhatta, it is impossible to 


i Watters, Vol. II, pp. 109, 168, 827. 

3 Beal, Life, Intro., pp. xxv, xl 

3 The theory of an earlier date for the dynasty than the one proposed by R. D. Banerjee 
is generally accepted. C/. R. <J. Majuradar, JASB. (N. 3.), XIX, p. 378; N. K. Bhitta^ali, 
JA8B. (N. 8.:, 1914, p,83; Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 858; R. G. Basak, Sahitya 1321 (B.8) f 
pp. 468:69; N. 1], Vasu, VaAger J&tTya Itihas, p. 147 q. 
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Agree with Dr. R. C. Mazumdar, 1 who holds that one of the 
Ashrafpur Plates is dated in the year 73 or 79 of the Harsha 
era. The Plate seems to have been engraved during the reign 
of Rajarajabhatta’s father Devakhadga, but as the former had 
occupied the throne before I-tsing’s visit (A.D. 671-673), there 
cannot be any truth in the argument that the latter was 
"alive- years after his accession. The fact that Rajabhata was 
fourth in descent makes it highly probable that the dynasty 
was established in the first quarter of the 7th century A. I). f 
which approximately corresponded to the time of the end of 
the reign of the East Bengal king Samachfiradeva. It has 
been suggested that he was a Brahmin by caste. The ruling 
family of Samatata in the first half of the 7th century A.D. 
was Brahminical according to the testimony of Hiucn-tsang. 
It is, therefore, likely that in East Bengal one Brahmin 
dynasty was succeeded by another. The circumstances respon- 
sible for the expiration of Samiicharadcva’s authority or that 
of the family represented by him are unknown, but the 
Mahakuta (Badarai) pillar inscription, 2 3 dated in the fifth year 
of the reign of the Western Chfilukya king Ranavikriinta 
(probably 601-2 A.D.) records that Kirtivarman I defeated 
the kings of Vahga, Anga, Kalinga, Vattura and Magadha. 
The account may be fictitious, for m the Aihole inscription * of 
Pulake&n II (A.D. 634) ho is spoken of as having vanquished 
the Nulls, Mauryas and Kadambas only. If it is true that the 
Chalukya king successfully invaded Vanga, it may have serious- 
ly affected .the fortunes of Samacharadeva, which was soon 
K taben advantage of by Kbadg odyama. The evidence of Sasanka’s 
reign in Eastern Bengal is not of a conclusive character. 

The Later Guptas of Magadha seem to have held control 
of some part of Bengal after the passing away of Bhaskaravarman 

1 He identifies Dev.ikhadga with Devavarman mentioned by I-tsing, gee JASH., 
XIX, p. 378 and n. 3. For Devavarman.^ee Beal, Life, Intro , xxxvi-vii. 

* Ind. Ant., XIX* p. 16. 

3 Ep. Ind , VI, p. 4 ff. and plate. 

36 
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(c. A.D. 650). We have already said that this family was re- 
instated in the east by Harsavardhana when he installed his 
associate on the throne of Magadha. The Aphsad (Jafarpur) 
inscription of Adityasena 1 refers to this connection with 
the Kanauj emperor — 3ri-Harshadeva-nija-$a(m)gama-vanchhaya- 
— 1. 15. His son by his wife Srimatl was Paramabhttaraka 
Maharajadhiraja Adityasena (Aphsad, Deo-Baranark and 
Mandar inscriptions). The Aphsad inscription of her son 
records among other things the building of a monastery by 
mahadevl Srimati ( taj-jananya mahadeoya Srimatya karito 
mathah — 1. 24, cf. Paramabhattarikayam rajfiyam mahadevyarh 
Sn-Srirnatyam-utpannali — 1. 2, Deo-Baranark). 2 The Aphsad (in 
the Gaya district) Shahpur 8 (near Bihar town on the right bank 
of the Sakari river), and the Mandar Hill Eock (in the Bhagalpur 
district) inscriptions 4 belong to Adityasena’s reign. He is 
further known from the Deo-Baranark inscription of his great- 
grandson Jivitagupta II, which starts the genealogy from 
Adityasena’s father Madhavagupta. The Shahpur inscription 
recording the foundation of an image at Nalanda (?) is dated 
in the year 66 of an unspecified era, which is probably the 
same as the one introduced by Harshavardbana. Thus, Asditya- 
sena is found to have been alive in A.D. 672-73. His wife 
was Paramabhattarika SrikonadevT, who excavated a tank, 
as recorded in the Aphsad— priy -bharyayd narapateh Srl- 
Kovt,adevyd — 1. 26 and the Mandar inscription — Paramabhatta- 
raka-mah (a)r(d)j (a)dh iraj a 6ri-Ad(i)tyasenadeva-dayit(a) parama- 
bhittarik{d)-r(a)jM-mahad(e)vi-6ri K( o)nad(e)vl. 

In the Deoghar (originally Mandar Hill) inscription 6 her name 
appears as KoshadevI (1. 4). The extent of Adityasena’s territorial 
sovereignty cannot be determined with precision, but it may've 


OIL, Vol. III. No. 42, p. 200 ff. 
ibid., No. 46, p. 213 ff. 

Ibid., No 43, p 208 ff. 

Nob. 44 and 45, p. 211 ff. 

i‘ Ibid., pp. 212-18, n; JASB, LH, PI. I, pp. 193-93. 
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inferred from the imperial titles assumed by him that he succeeded 
in reviving the power of the Guptas to a considerable extent. (In 
the dated Shahpur inscription his name is to be found without 
any titles attached to it — 3ri-Adityasenadeva-rajye — 11. 2-3). It- 
is to be noted, however, that the inscriptions of the family during 
the period under review all come from Bihar. Adityasena 1 
described as the foremost of kings ( kshitlh-chuddmanih — 1. 16 
[Aphsad]— who destroyed the power of all his enemies ( sakala - 
ripu-va(ba)la-dhvarhsa-hetur — 11. 20-21), and by whose white 
umbrella the whole circuit of the earth was covered ($v[e]t-6ta- 
patra-sthagita-vasumati-mandalo — 1. 21) ). If the evidence of a 

later inscription to be found at the Vaidyanath Temple at 
Deoghar in the Santhal Parganas is to be believed, he performed 
the A&vamedha and many other sacrifices, and visited the Chola 
city, and his sovereignty extended up to the shores of the oceans 
( samudranta-vasundharayan ). The Aphsad inscription was com- 
posed by Sukshmasiva, a native of Gauda (SuhshmaHvena 
Gaudena prasastir-vvikat-aksh.asa—\. 27). The usual imperial 
titles continued to be used by the successors of Adityasena. His 
son was Devagupta, who married KamaladevI ( mahadevi ). 
He was succeeded by his son Vishnugupta. The dynasty of the 
latter Guptas closed with Jlvitagupta II, Vishnugupta’s son by 
his queen Ijjadevl. The Deo-Baranark inscription was issued 
during his reign from his victorious camp near Gomatikoftaka, 
situated on the banks of the river Gumti, which flows into the 
Ganges near Benares and Ghazipur. He held Nagarabhukti 
(Patna division) where in a former age the Maukhari kings 
' Sarvavarman and Avantivarman had ruled (1. 15). The later 
Gupta dynasty had to contend against powerful enemies and its 
authority was repeatedly jeopardised by pressure from outside, 
which must have been one of the potent causes of its downfall. 
One of these Gupta monarchs, probably Devagupta, sustained a 

1 I-tsing's acedont refers to 1 Son-Army ’ (Adityasena) as a ki$g who recently built 
a temple at Bodh-Gayfi— see Beal, Life, Intro., p. xxxvj. 
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defeat at the hands of the Western Chalukya king Vinayaditya, 
who ascended the throne of his father Vikramaditya in S. 602 
(A. D. 680). 1 Vinayaditya, as it appears from the grants of his 
successors, ‘ came into hostile contact with an Emperor of 
Northern India ’ whose name is not given. His latest inscription 
dated A.D. 694 does not mention this event. It may be con- 
cluded that his North-Indian expedition was undertaken with the' 
assistance of his son Vijayaditya shortly before A. D. 696 when 
his reign terminated. As the existence of no other paramount 
ruler in Northern India during the period is known, it seems 
reasonable to assume that Vinayaditya’s operations were 
directed against his contemporary of the later Gupta family. 
His campaign proved successful, as he is said to have forced 
his enemy to surrender to the victor all the tokens of 
his paramount supremacy. In the first half of the 8th 
century Kamarupa appears to have suddenly developed into 
a respectable political power. It is stated in a Katmandu 2 * * * * 
inscription of the Nepal king Jayadeva Parachakrakama that he 
married Rajyamatl, the daughter of Harsha. She is described as 
“the noble descendant of Bhagadatta’s royal line ” ( Bhagadatta - 
rajalartaja), which suggests that Harsha was a king of Kamarupa. 
According to this inscription he enjoyed the mastery of Gauda, 
Odra, Kalinga, Ko6ala, etc. The date of the inscription 
is A.D. 748 or 759 (153 Harsha era). Further light is thrown 
on the period occupied by his reign in the genealogical account 
of Jayadeva as given in this epigraph. The latter’s mother 
VatsadevI was a daughter of the Maukhari Bhogavarman, 8 
who had married a daughter of Adityasena ( dauhitri Magadh- 
adhipasya). Thus Harsha’s daughter was the wife of Aditya- 

1 Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. II, pp. 189, 868, 371 ; Ind. Ant., IX, pp. 127, 181 ; R. G. 

Bhandarkar, Early History of the Deccan, p. 98, Notes, p. 252. 

* Ind. Ant., IX, pp. 178-83; Kielhorn’s Northern List. No. 541. Re. date, see Le 

Nepal, II, 170. 

* The HG. « refers to a Maukhari Kshatravarman who was killed by Borne people 

masquerading as bards (Mankbas), see Bbau Daji, JBBRAS., X, 1875, p. 44. 
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sena’s grand-daughter’s son. On the strength of this 
information it may be inferred that the Kamarupa king 
was a contemporary of Adityasena’s grandson Vishnugupta. 
The alleged conquest of Gauda by Harsha, if it was not 
directly the outcome of a conflict with the Gupta emperor 
of Magadha. at any rate put a curb on his power and erected 
Sr strong barrier against him in the east. The Tezpur grant 
of Vanamala refers to Sri Harisha, 1 * 3 who was probably identical 
with this Kamarupa king. There is some likelihood that he was 
a member of the dynasty founded by Salastambha after the 
death of Bhilskaravarman about the middle of the 7th century. 

The chronological order of these events, of which only frag- 
mentary information is available, cannot be exactly ascertained. 
Prom another record we learn that Bengal was unable to resist a 
second invader during this period. The attack was made this 
time by a member of the 8aila dynasty and proved disastrous to 
the ruler of Paundra, as recorded in the Ragholi Plates of 
Jayavardhana TI 2 (prakhyato bhuoi tiailavariiia-tilalcah) . The 
dynasty v\as founded by firlvardhana I, whose successor Prilhu- 
vardhana had three sons, one of whom killed the king of Paundra 
and conquered the whole of his territory. Another son of this 
king defeated the lord of Kasi. Some idea of the locale and the 
importance of the family can be formed from the details given in 
the Ragholi Plates. Jayavardhana II, to whose reign the Plates 
belong, is himself styled a Paramctvara maharajadhiraja. His 
grandfather Jayavardhana I killed the lord of the Vindhya region 
and made his residence there. His son Srlvardhana has been given 
the epithet VindhyeSvara. As the characters of the Ragholi Plates 
agree with those of the Paithan grant 8 of the Rashtrakuta 
Govinda III, dated A.D. 794, these must be assigned to the lafter 

1 The Tezpur copper-plate of Vanamlla's father Harjara mentions Harshavarman. 
This name is supposed to be the same as Harisha, which is to be found in Vandmftla’s 
Tezpur copper-plate. See IHQf., 1927, p. 841, n. 1 ; Kamarupa- 646a naval!, pp. 48, 60. 

* Ep Ind., IX, p. 44 ft. 

3 Ep. Ind.. Ill, p. 10311. 
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part of the eighth century. Now, Jayavardhana II, who issued 
these plates, was removed by three generations from the conqueror 
of Paun^ra, being the great-grandson of his brother who had in- 
flicted a defeat on the Kadi king. It is clear, therefore, 
that the Paundra King was slain at the hands of the Saila 
invader ( Paundr-adhipam kshmapatim hatv-aiko vishayam . . . 
sakalam jagraha) some time in the first half of the eighth 
century A. D. If the country was under the aegis of the Later 
Guptas of Magadha at the time, it is evident that this con- 
nection proved ineffective in checking aggressive attacks by 
enemies from outside. It is probable that the Later Gupta dynasty 
was' ultimately destroyed by Yadovarman, the king of Kanauj, 
who sent a mission to China (A. D. 731), and whose military 
exploits have been described with a force of realism in the 
famous Prakrit work Gaudavaho by Vakpati. The poet had 
formerly been associated with the king of Gauda, who was later 
killed in battle by the Kanauj monarch. 1 There is reason to believe 
that Yadovarman himself was later slain by Lalitaditya Muktapida 
of Kashmir, although the author" of the Rajataranginl does not 
give his name. Vakpati informs us that the king of Magadha 
“ whose bravery and puissance even pleased the gods, aw 
who had a multitude of kings allied to his cause (v. 414), was 
killed by Yadovarman and the queens of the deceased hero were 
forced to fan the chamaras over him in his court (695-97).” The 
author afterwards promises to give an account of the death of the 
Gau^a king at the hands of his patron (v. 1074) but the story 
is left incomplete. 2 Hence it may not be impossible tp doubt 
whether the Magadha king and the Gauda king were identical 
with each ether. Before the decisive battle with the Magadha 
king took place, Yadovarman had arrived in the valley of the 
Son, and next proceeded to the Vindhya mountain (276-80). As 
soon as the report of the progress of his army reached the Magadha 


1 Bee Gaucjayaho* ed. by 8. P. Pandit, Bombay Sanskrit Senes. 

1 Ibid., Intrd., pp. xlv-xlviii. 
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before ) through fear/ * darkening the 
space before him with the dana of his elephants ... in rut, as if 
he carried before him the darkness of a night which he created 
by charms.’ 1 His allies, ashamed of their retreat, prepared 
themselves to meet the enemy openly in battle (414). The 
scene of the battle is graphically portrayed in Sloka 415. But 
-the Magadha king, notwithstanding the assistance of his friends 
and confederates, was captured by Ya^ovarman (v. 417). In 
commemoration of his victory he founded a city bearing his 
name in Bihar, YaSovarmapura, which was visited by the 
Buddhist scholar Vlradeva in the 9th century A. D. In this 
battle the lord of Vahga, whose identity is not revealed, was 
defeated (419-21). The evidence of Vakpati’s work may not be 
regarded as sufficiently clear to warrant a definite conclusion as to 
whether Gauda and Magadha were under the same ruler during 
the time, but it at least shows that these two and Vanga formed, 
from the political standpoint, a homogene >us group, and offered 
resistance to the eastward advance of Kanauj attempted by 
YaiSovarman 2 * * * * * and that the authority of the Magadha king seems 
to have extended up tj the sevsliore, for Ya^ovarman i3 men- 
tioned to have proceeded towards this direction after having 
caught hold of the former who had taken to his heels ( ahavi 
valaantam kacaliuna Magahdhioam mahi-naho | jad eld-surahimmi 
jalahi-veta-vanantammi) II — v. 4-17). There seems to be much truth 
in the suggestion that the Magadha king who lost his life in the 


1 Ibid., Intro., p xxiv. 

* The recently discovered Nftlanda ids of 1 YaSovarmadevi ’ was attributed by H'rAnanda 
ftastri to YaSodharroan of the Mandasor insers , see Ep. Ind., XII, p. 40; also see ASR., 
1025-26, pp. 131, 158. But N. K. Bhattasali assigns it to the reign of Yafovarman of KannAj 

on palaeographic grounds, see Modern Review. 1931, pp. 306-7; also the controversy in 

TTTQ , VII ; VIII, pp. 228, 615, 371, The subject requires further investigation. As 

Yafovarman’s power may have extended up to I he Brahmaputra, it is not improbable that a 
son (MalAda) of one of his ministers might have made the religious gift at NAlandA recorded 

in this inscription. BSstri insists on the name being read as he has read it, but I am almost 

certain that it reads Ysfodharman. From the narrative fashion # of the inscription it is qot 

a] so certain tjjat it waq incised in fye Ijfe-time of this king. 8 
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encounter was Jlvitagupta II, the last of the line represented in 
the preceding century by Adityasena. 

Not long after this catastrophe to Gauda- Vahga-Magadha, 
another king of Bengal was killed by the Kashmir lord Lalita- 
ditya at whose hands Yasovarman may have met his death. 
Lalitaditya Muktaplda is known by the name of Mu-to-pi 
to the Chinese ' historians, who refer to the embassy sent by 
him to the emperor Hiuen-tsang (713-55 A. D.). He is said 
to have launched upon a plan of digvijaya in the course of 
which he came into close contact with Gaudamandala, 

* whose numberless elephants joined him ... as if attracted 
by friendship for the elephant (carrying) the couch of Lakshmi, 
who was attached (to the king) ’ — [Bk. IV, v. 148 — 
A krishta Lakshml-paryahlca-danti-sakhyad-iv-agatah \ Asi-Sriyam- 
stam nihtiesha-dantino Gauda-mandalat] . The Gauda king 
later went to Kashmir in response to an invitation by 
Lalitaditya who had given a solemn assurance as to his personal 
safety in his realm. But he was treacherously put to death 
during his friendly visit to Kashmir. Even the author of the 
Rajatarahgini has no hesitation in denouncing the act as un-„ 
worthy of the king. According to the Kashmir historian it 
was a fault ‘ which might have befitted another ruler.’ The 
Gauda attendants of the murdered king prepared to avenge the 
death of tlieir mister and attacked the temple of of Rlmasvami 
mistaking it for th it of Parihasakesava, where Lalitaditya had 
taken his vow of hospitality. The dark-coloured ( iyamala ) 
men from Gauda broke into pieces the silver imige of the god, 
and desecrated the temple. Tne minncr iti which they expressed 
their condemnation of the treachery even attracted the alraira- 
tion of their enemies. Kalhana says that ‘ even the creator 
cannot achieve what the Gaudas did on that occasion ’ (v. 332 — 
Vidhatur-apy-asadhyam tad - yad - Gaudair- vihitam tada). The 
episode that followed the king’s assassination has been described 
as a ‘ Gau4a-rakshasa-viplava ’ or a revolution created by the 
monsters from Gau'da (v. 334) . The effect of the devastating raid 
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carried out by tbe Gauias was visible even down to the 12th 
century, when Kalhana wrote his work 1 * To this day,’ says he, 

‘ even the temple of Ramasvamin is seen empty, whereas the whole 
world is filled with the fame of the Gauda heroes ’ ( Brahman- 
dam Gaudaviranam sa-ndthath yatasa punah — v. 335), ‘ who 
courageously sacrificed their lives for the sake of the departed 
"lord-’ (v. 324). But they were few in number and could scarcely 
face the forces which soon gathered round them. ‘ The streams 
of their blood . . . enriched the earth (S oami-bhaktir-asamanya 
dhanya ch-eyam vasundhara — v. 330). Kalhana is reticent as to 
the motive underlying the murder of the Gauda king committed 
by the hirelings of the Kashmir lord at Trigraml. 

What has been characterised by some scholars as a pure 
myth purports to describe the connection between Gauda and 
Kashmir in the days of Jayaplda, 1 the grandson of Lalita- 
ditya. According to the story related by Kalhana, while 
Jayaplda’ s brother-in-law Jajja usurped the throne, he himself 
was wandering abroad. In the course of his exile he is said to have 
come to the city ol Pauutjravardluna, where he passed some 
time incognito under the pseudonym Kul lata ( Gauda- raj -at ray am 
gup Lam Jayant-Gkhycnr bhubhuiu \ pm vice so kramen-atha 
nagaram Paundravardhanam — Bk. IV, vv. 421, 4G1-G2), but 
ultimately drew the attention of its ruler Jayanta through an act 
of prowess. As a reward for his bravery Jayanta gave his 
daughter, Kalyanadevi, in marriage to Jayaplda. The latter 
defeated the five kings of Gauda, or the kings of five 
Gauia's, who were his father-in-law’s overlords, and made him 
supreme in their place ( Pailcha-Gaudadhipan-jitva tvasuram tad- 
adhUcaram — v. 468). 


1 A. Stein holds that there may be some truth in the account of Jayaplda's visit to 
Bengal, but that the rest of the story is probably a poetical embellishment, see lta;at 
(Translation), Vol. I, Intro., p. 94. V. A. Smith, R P. Chandra and R. D. Banerjee doubt 
the authenticity of the story as lacking corroboration, see EHT , p. 887 ; GLM., p 18 ; 
BftAglftr Itihas, p. 133. N. N. Vasu is inclined to accept it a» reliable, — VaAgor Tatltyi 
Itihas, Rajanya-karjda, p. 101. See also 8PP., Vol- VT, Proceedings,' p. 4. 
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CHAPTER VI 

The PiLA Dynasty and the End of Matsyanyiya 

Political decline of Bengal m the earlier half of the eighth century. Invasions from 
abroad and internal disorganisation. A Popular Dynasty established. Accession of Oop&la, 
the first king of the Pala Dynasty, C. 760 A.D. Its origin. Career of Gopala. 

A careful study of the epigraphic and literary records of 
the eighth century shows that Bengal had sunk into political 
impotence lasting for several decades until the creation of a 
strong government restored her to her normal life. The repeated 
invasion of the country from outside hardly allowed it any 
opportunity to stabilise its political organisation in a manner 
sufficient to check the aggressive ambition of its enemies abroad 
and the forces of disorder in operation at home. In the course 
of the eighth century no less than three kings of Gauda are 
recorded to have been killed by its powerful rivals. One of them 
was slain by Ya3ovarm,iu of Kanauj, another by assassins eng aged 
by Lalitaditya of Kashmir and a third Gauda king (PauntfrUdhipa) 
was killed in battle by a member of the Saila dynasty connected 
with the Vindhya region. The Nepalese inscription of Jayadeva 
proves that for some time Gauda was under the rule of Harsha, 
a king of the Bhagadatta family of Ivamarupa, during this period 
of stagnation and downfall, the germs of which can be traced 
in the breakdown of Sa^anka’s ambitious plans. But while the 
political power of the country failed to assert itself in an effective 
manner, its economic condition in general was probably not^n- 
satisfactory ; indeed, its comparative prosperity may have been 
one of the causes that attracted the greedy attention of the neigh- 
bouring powers well aware of the natural advantages due to its 
river-system and participation in the traffic on the sea. The 
author of the Rajatarahgini refers to the wealth of the citizens of 
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Paundravardhana (pauravibhuti) in his account of Jay&plda’s so- 
journ'in Bengal. There were elements of heroism and loyalty to 
the throne in the character of the Gauda people, which evoked the 
admiration even of their enemies as is attested by the historian 
Kalhana. A step in the direction of political recovery was taken 
when the people of Bengal chose Gopala as their sovereign in the 
Hatter- half of the eighth century — a measure which changed the 
whole aspect of her history. He founded a dynasty that reigned 
through vicissitudes of fortune for nearly four centuries and a 
half. There are frequent references in the inscriptions of this 
royal family to the wealth of lighting material at its disposal, 
especially navy and cavalry. 1 * * * * * * Proud allusions are made to the 
popularity enjoyed by some of its notable representatives. 8 9 Freed 
from domestic chaos and with due military preparations, Gauda 
now' proceeded to realise its dream of “ universal conquest.” 

Tftranath, the Tibetan historian (1608 A.D.), # throws 
welcome light on the circumstances leading to the foundation of 
the dynasty inaugurated by Gopala. Bengal, it appears from 
his account, had been suffering ’ from anarchy previous to his 
occupation of the throne. “In Odiviga (Orissa), in Bengal, and 
in the other five provinces of the east, each Kshatriya, Brahman, 
and merchant constituted himself king of his surroundings, but 
there was no king ruling the country ” (Chap. XXVIII). This 
anarchical situation was aggravated by the action of “ the wife of 
one of the late kings,” who “ by night assassinated every one of 
those who had been chosen to be kings." The unhappy state of 

1 6a kbala Bbaglrathi-patba-pr&v&rttaiu&na • nanavidba- nauvd(aka - sampadita-setu- 

bandba - nihita - £ail&£ikhar& - 6repi - vibhramat • aprameya - haya - vabinT. 

9 Dharmapala’s universal popularity is spoken of in v. 13 of the Kb&limpur grant. Cl. 

a< Hearing bis praises sung by the cowherds on the borders, by tbe foresters in the forests, by 

the villagers on tbe outskirts of villages, in every courtyard, in every market and in 

pleasure-houses he always basbfulfy turns aside . . Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, v. 13, p. 252. 

MabTpftla was another popular kintf. The saying 1 Dhftn bhiinie Mahlpftler glta ' is still 
current among tbe people, sec D. C. Sen, Cast Bengal Ballads, Vol. IV, Pt. 1 , p. 355 f.n # 

On popular songs about tbe Pftlas, see D. C. Sen’s General Intro* to East Bengal Ballade, 
Vol. I, Pt. 1, 

9 Ind. Ant., IV, pp. 865-66. 
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things was put an end to by Gopala, who was first elected for a 
period, but when he succeeded in delivering the country from her 
insidious influence he was made king for life . 1 The testimony of 
Tarauath is to a large extent corroborated by epigraphic evidence. 
According to the Khalimpur inscription , 2 belonging to the second 
king of the dynasty, Gopala was made to accept the hands of 
Lakshmi by the people actuated by the desire of ending the 
condition of lawlessness into which their country had been 
plunged. The term “ mdtsyanydya,” used in this connection, 
signifies, according to the explanation offered in ancient texts, a 
condition of existence where there is no established government, 
encouraging every strong man to consider himself superior to his 
surroundings and engage in acts of self-aggrandisement at the 
cost of his weaker neighbours. The Khalimpur inscription thus 
refers, in agreement with the Tibetan historian, to a sort of 
popular election that was resorted to at a critical moment in 
the history of Bengal. The evidence of Tarauath further shows 
that some kind of elective monarchy also prevailed during 

1 From the reconstruction attempted by K. P. Jayaswal, it appears that the Arya- 
MafijuSrlinuIukalpa gives the names of three predecessors of Gopala. The first in order of 
precedence is one whose name began with the letter ‘ hhn ’ (v. 679' This is identified with 
the king who in verse 868 is called Svadadya (Pajabhadra in Tibetan), that la,' the initial 
element of his name was Svada For the history of Gauda which is given from the above 
verse to v. 875 appears to be lesumed in v 888 , winch refers to the line of Gopala 
being of t5udra origin, This ‘ Bhaharadya * or 1 Sradadya ' king was tSudra by caste 
(v. 86fy. It seems, however, from verse 873 that the Svadadya king was a Naga Raja. 
The widowed queen of the last king of his family probably played the part of the principal 
villain m accentuating the anarchical condition of the eastcr i provinces (tiryaghhyo 
Niigarajas-tu mahabhogi-vi^aruduh). The Svadadya king ruled for 17 years. He was 
followed by one whose name began with the letter * da ' He ruled for tdb days. Then 
there arose another king who ruled only for three days His successor was Gopala. The 
account clearly shows a state of turmoil antecedent to Gopala’s accession to the throne, 
see Imperial Hi&loiy, pp 12, CD, 71. 

2 * Matsya-nyayam-apobitura prakfitibhir-lakshmyah kararii(h) = grabitah.'— ^.Ind., 
IV, p. 218 The KaufcilJya Arthasastra refers to matsyanyaya as follows : — apraprto hi 
mfitsyanyayam-udbhftvuyati I ballyan-abalarii hi grasate dapdadhar-abbave— I. 4. I ; Ed. by 
J. Jolly and H. Schmidt— The Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore, Vol. I, p 6. The term 
has been explained ns “the rule of fish ” which “ consists of the big fish swallowing the 
small ones ; or of the powerful roasting the weak, like fish on a spit.”— Ibtd , Vol. II, p. 4. 
C/. Menu VII, 20‘.Narada, XVII, 15, p. 2L8 ; Mblit. XH, 15, 453 ; GLM., p. 19 n. ; 
Bdhtlingk, Indiselie Spruch, v. 3942, quoted by Kielhorn, Ep. Ind., Vol. TV, p. 251 p f.n. 7. 
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the anarchical period preceding Gopala’s accession. But no 
light is thrown on the manner in which the plan worked or on the 
character of the institution through which the determining 
will found its expression. Did the entire body of people 
in a particular region participate in a definite system of 
election, or was it only a section of them, perhaps the 
army, the composition of which in this transitional period is 
little known, that may have come to exercise a dominant voice 
in the appointment of their rulers when the paramount 
authority of the state had been disrupted ? In the later inscrip- 
tions of the dynasty there is no trace of the practice of a 
fundamental constitutional right by the people such as can be 
expected under a system of elective monarchy. The establish- 
ment of a popular monarchy might have eliminated the necessity 
of prolonging the life of an institution that had probably been 
introduced as an emergency measure and having performed 
its historic function died within a short time as its usefulness 
was no longer appreciated. 

An approximate attempt may be made here to fix the com- 
mencement of this epoch of orderly government. The only sheet- 
anchor in the vexed chronology of the dynasty, available from its 
own records, is the Vikrama year 1083 ( = 1020 A.D.) a date 
given in the Sarnath inscription 1 referring to a Mahipala 
(Samvat 1083 Pausha-dine 1. 3). The special importance of 
this inscription lies in the fact that if the reference is to be taken 
as applying to a Pala king of Bengal [(Gauda)-dhipa], it remains 
the only document of the family that is dated in an established era. 
In the order of succession the Pala king Mahipala I stands ninth 
or tenth from Gopala, the founder of the dynasty. There is good 
reason to believe that the date supplied in the Sarnath inscription 
nearly marked the end of Mahipala’s reign. His son and successor, 
Nayapala, had already been on the throne for some time in A.D, 
1042 when he is said to have received a letter from the Buddhist 


l Ind. Ant., XIV, pp. 189-40 ; A8I., 1903*1904, p. 22ff; QLM., p. 104. 
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monk Atl£a Dlpankara.* Besides, Nayapala and his son Vigra- 
hapSla were contemporaries of the Chedi King Kama, who 
ascended the throne about 1041 A.D. Starting from the. fixed 
point, viz., the year 1026 A.D., as shewn above, we may 
proceed to calculate backwards on the basis of the known 
dates of the reigns of Mahlpala and his predecessors, for the 
purpose of determining the date of the accession of the second 
king, viz., Dharmapala. It will be found from the following 
table that a period of about 243 years intervened between 
the commencement of Dharmapala’ s reign and the approxi- 
mate end of Mahlpala’s administration. Thus it might be 
possible to say that Dharmapala ascended the throne at some 
date in the neighbourhood of A.D. 783 ( = 1026 — 243). 

Known dates 

Dharmapala ... ... ... 32 

Devapala ... ... ... 39 

Surapala (with whom Yigruhapala I had 
probably a conjoint or synchronous 
reign. According to most scholars, he 


was identical with Surapala) ... 3 

Narayanapala ... ... ... 54 

Rajyapala ... 24 

Gopala II ... ... ... 17 

Vigrabapala II ... ... ... 26 

Mahlpala I ... ... ... 48 


243 , 
years 


It is to be pointed out, however, that the last known date 
of a king need not invariably be taken as having coincided 
with the culmination of his reign. There remains, therefore, 
a certain element of vagueness in the manner of calcula- 
tion followed above,, which cannot be altogether removed 


1 See infra . 
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unless further information is obtained. This unknown factor 
may be indicated by the symbol x, and the length of the probable 
reign of Vigrahapala I, as separate from that of Surapala I, 
by y. It will be evident then that there is a certain degree 
of probability that Dharmapala’s reign began earlier than 
783 A.D., but the precise date of his accession cannot be settled 
Owing to our ignorance of the equivalence of x and y. Of the 
two inscriptions associated with the name of Dharmapala, one 
is dated in the 26th and the other in the 32nd year of his 
reign. On this evidence a reign-period of thirty-two years is 
generally attributed to him. But there is some likelihood, as 
will be shewn later, that the Tippera inscription of Lokanatha 
was engraved during his rule. In that case his reign may be 
proved to have lasted a few years more than hitherto supposed. 
And to accommodate any additional years it will be necessary to 
put only his date of accession still further back, for the lower 
limit of his reign, like that of any other before Mahlpala I, is 
strictly guarded by the date given in the Sarnath inscription. 
Calculations regarding Dharmapala’s date must also take into 
account and be in accord with the evidence furnished by some in- 
dependent sources, chief of winch are a passage in the Jaina Hari- 
vamfa purana / composed in A.D. 783-84, the Sagar-Tal inscrip- 
tion 1 2 of the reign of the Pratihara kingBhoja, several inscriptions 
of the Rashtrakuta dynasty of the south, viz., the Wani grant* 


1 Attention to it was first drawn by K. B. Pathak, Ind. Ant., Vol. XV, 1886, pp. 141-42. 
See Fleet, Bomb. Gaz., Vol. 1, Pt. II, p. 197, n. 2; Peterson's Fourth Report on Sanskrit 
MSS. Extracts. (JBBRAS., Extra. Number, 1886-93), p. 176; Ep. Ind., VI, p. 196. Tbe 
translation of the pasiage as suggested by D. R. Bhandarkar in 1902 differed from that 
given by Fleet. According to the former it referred to the King of A vanti in the east, 
Sing Vatsar&ja in the west and the victorious and brave Var&ha in tbe territory of the. 
Saury&s. See also JBBRAS., XXI, p. 421, f.n. 4. Bhandarkar's translation was accepted 
by R. Chanda, GRM., p 19; S. Konow, Ep. Ind., XII, p 200; V. A. Smith, JRAS., 1909, 
p. 253; R. D. Banerji, MASB., Vol. V, p. 50; Bflfigl&r Itibfl?, p. 144. But it was ably 
disputed by R. C. Mamrudar, JDL., X, pp. 24-25 Bhandarkar has recently expressed bis 
acceptance of Fleet's translation followed above, Ep. Ind., XVIII. p. 239. 

* A8I., 1908-Q4, pp. 277-85 ; Ep. Ind., XVIII, pp. 99-114* 

* JRAS. (old series), 1889, Vol. V, p. 848 f. ; Fleet, Ind. Ant. H -XT, p. 156 f. (II. 46-47, 
text date given as S. 73) for S. 728 which was the Vyaya Saihvatsara). 
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(806-07 A.D.), and the Radhanpur grant 1 (expired S. 730) of 
Govinda III (808 A.D.), the Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha 
I 2 3 (S. 793 = 871 A D.), and the Unii 8 inscription of Avani- 
varman II (V.S. 956=899 A.D.), the Chalukya feudatory of 
Mahendrapala. From the Harivaihsa we learn that in A.D. 
783-84, when this work was completed, Indrayudha was ruling in 
the north, 8ri Vallabha in the south, Vatsaraja ( Vatsadhiraja ), 
the king of Avanti, in the east, and in the west Varaha or 
Jayavaralia in the territory of the Sauryas (3akeshv = ahda&ateshu 
saplasu dUarn pahch-ottaresh = uttardm pat = Indrayudha-namni 
Krishna-nripa-je $ri-V allabhc dakshinam | purvdm Srimad = 
Avanti-bhubhriti nripe Vatsadhiraje — param Sauryanam-adhi- 
mandalam jaya-yute vlre Varaha = vati || ). The different directions 
noticed in the passage were determined with reference to a 
town called Vardhamanapura, identified with the modern 
Waijhwan in the Jhalfivad division of Kathiawar. Of the several 
rulers mentioned, Vatsaraja was identical with the Gurjara- 
Pratihara king of this name, the great-grandfather of Bhoja, 
referred to in the Sagar-Tal inscription. The title “ Vallabha ” 
used to be frequently applied to the Rlshtrakuta rulers of the 
Deccan. The “ Vallabha ” king of the Harioamsa is described as 
a son of Krishna. A Rashtrakuta king of this name (Krishna I) 
was alive in 783 A.D. He had two sons, Govinda (II) and 
Dhruva. That Govinda (fi) actually reigned is proved by the 
evidence of the Cambay Plates 4 * * * of Govinda IV. But the Jaina 

1 Kielhorn, Ep. lad., VI, p. 239 f. ; Tnd. Ant , VoL VI, pp 59 IT. 

» Ep Ind., XVIir, pp. 235-57. 

3 Ibid. % Vol. TX, p. 6 f 

* Ibid., Vol, VII, p. 28; D. R. Bhundarkar, JBBRAS., XX, pp. IJ3-34. Cf. Fleet, Ep. 

Iod., VI, pp. 170-71 The Wapi grant (807 A.D.) states that Dhruva obtained the sover^goty 

by " leaping over his elder brother (jijesbth-ollamgbaDa).”— Ind. Ant. XI, p 157, text Tine 7. 

The Cambay Plates, which are dated long after the event, have a verse (9) devoted to this 
Govinda, preceding the mention of Nirupama (v. 10), hia younger, as rajanu]a. 

The main difficulty in deciding the question is due to the conflict between the positive 
evideuoe of the Dhulia Plates of 779 A.D. (Ep. Ind., VIII, pp. 182 ff ) that Govinda 
reigned and the negative evidence of the Fimpen grant of 775 A.D. (Ep. Ind., X, pp. 81 ft,) 
whiob makes no reference to him but refers to Dhruva. According to Fleet {Joe. cit.) 
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Harioamsa probably does not refer to him but to his brother 
Dhruva [Nirupama Dhruva (Dhora) Kalivallabha], as the latter 
has been actually mentioned as a contemporary of the Gurjara 
king Vats iraja in the Wani and Radhanpur grants of the time 
of his successor Govinda III of the Rashtrakuta line. 1 The 
identity of Indrayudlu is of crucial importance in the settlement 
»f the L J ala chronology. In the Bhilgalpur Plate of Narayaua- 
pala, 2 belonging to the dynasty founded by Gopala, mention is 
made of Indraraja, who was overthrown by Dharuiapala from 
the royal seat of Kanauj. Pew now dispute the identifica- 
tion of this Indraraja with Iudrayudha 3 referred to in the Jaina 
Hwiavrisa. The result of Dharmapala’s interference in the 
affairs of Kanauj is also alluded to in verse 12 of the Khalimpur 
inscription of the 32nd year of his reign. But on the evidenee 
of the Hariimmsa it appears that Ins control had not been 
established even by 783-81 A.D., when Indray u Ilia was still 
exercising sovereignty in that territory. Indrayudha had to 
give in some time before A.D. 808 A.D. According to the 
Sanjan Plates of Atnoghavarsha, the,Rashtrakuta king Govinda 
UI, the successor of Indrayudha’s contemporary Dhruva, was 
visited by two kings — Dharma and Chakra — in the course 


Dhruva occupied the Uirone immediately after his father's death and Govinda had not any 
real part in the succession. For the gonuinoneas of the Dhulia Plates and a careful 
m irshallmg of evidence of Govind i's reign, see Altek.ir, The Rashtrakufcas and their Times, 
pp 48-51, especially f.n. 12 on p. 51. 

1 Dr. Altekar gives information of a grant of Dhruva, dated in S. 702 (780 A.D.), which 
finally settles thff identity of the Diivan king noted in the Harivaih.^a, see The Rashtrakufcas 
arfd their Tunes, Addenda, facing p. 120. 

2 E. Hultzsch, Ind. Ant., XV, p 304; GLM., p. 57. 

3 But R. C M ijuindar con-udere l it probable that lndiaraja, overthrown by Dharuiapala, 
was identical with Indraraj i, Govinda Ifl's younger brother, 1 the ruler of the piovince of ihe 
lord of Lajja.' mentioned in the Biro la Plates. — Tod. Ant , XU, p LG3; JDD., X, p. 37, n. 2. 
D. R. Bhmdarkar previouily idmtilied lii-n with the R:nhlrakQfca king Tndra IET, Ep. Ind., 
V£[, p. 32, n. 3 ; U. C. Babavyal identified him with Indra, brother of Govinda Ilf, s. 
JA8B., LXtII* p. 62. It wai Kielhorn who first made the correct suggestion, s. Ep. Ind., 
TV, p. 246. Cf. Ind. Ant., 'CX, p 133‘for his earlier conjecture thaU Chakrayudha = Adivariha 
->Pratihara Bhojadeva of Kanauj, and that Iudrayudha was his brother., • 

38 
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of his northern campaigns. In the Radhanpur grant, dated A.D. 
808, Govinda is said to have defeated a Gurjara king whose name 
is not given in that inscription, but the Sanjan Plates inform 
us that his name was Nagabhata (II) . 

It is likely that Govinda came into contact with Nagabhata 
II, the son and successor of Vatsaraja, during his victorious 
expeditions in Northern India, which thus appear to have lpeen- 
undertaken in A.D. 808, a little later than the date of the 
Wani inscription (807 A.D.), which does not refer to his 
conquest of the Gurjara king. Thus the conclusion may be 
arrived at that about A.D. 808 four kings — Govinda III, 
Chakra, Dharma and Nagabhata — were ruling synchronously in 
different pirts of the country. The Bhagal pur inscription of 
Narayanapala refers to the installation of Chakrayudha on the 
throne of Kanauj under th’, direct patronage of Dharmapala. 
When Govinda invaded Northeru India and attacked the Gurjara 
king Nagabhata, Dharmapala and Chakrayudha volunteered 
their friendship to the conqueror from the south. Thus it is 
clear that the overthrow of. Indrayudha and the subsequent 
coronation of Chakrayudha took place some time after 784- A.D. 
but before 808 A.D. The contemporaneity of Chakrayudha, 
Nagabhata and Dharmapala can be further established from the 
combined evidence of the Sagar-Tal and Una inscriptions. The 
S&gar-Tal inscription speaks of the contact of the Gurjara king 
with Chakrayudha and an unnamed king of Gauda, which must 
have happened after the incidents relating to Govinda Ilf’s 
campaigns in the north, as described in the Sanjan Plates, and 
consequently after 808 A.D., for in that inscription Nagabhata’ s 
hostilities are stated to have caused the expulsion of Chakrayudha 
from Kanauj. It may be found easy to settle the identity of 
the Gau<Ja king who, according to the same inscription, felt the 
impact of the Gurjara king’s forces. The Una inscription of 
Avanivarman II, dated V.S. 956 (899 A.D./, makes mention 
of an engagement that took place between Dharma and his 
great-grandfather (Bahuka?)-dhavala, who fought on behalf 
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of a Rajadhiraja Parame&vara. As Avanivarman ll was a con- 
temporary of his overlord Mahendrapala, the great-grandson of 
Nagabhata, it may be safely inferred that his great-grandfather 
Bahukadhavala was a feudatory of Nagabhata and that Dharma 
against whom he fought was, consequently, identical with 
Dharmapala, mentioned as the lord of Gauda in the Sagar-Tal 
inscription, of Bhoja. Nagabhata was seated on the Gurjara 
throne in A.D. 815, as is proved by his mention in the Buchkala 
inscription, dated in that year (V.S. 872). 1 The reign-period of 
Dharmapala, therefore, may be extended till 8L5 A.D. or a 
little later. For the purposes of a rough calculation we may take 
819 A.D. as the last year of his reign extending over 44 years, 
his accession taking place in about A.D. 775. This result will no 
doubt clash with the unknown factors already noticed, but it can 
be taken as a near approximation to truth in view of the fact that 
Mahipala's reign may have actually extended a little beyond 
1026 A.D., and that a considerable part of the eighth century 
preceding the advent of Gopala was occupied by the events 
described in the last chapter. There is no similar datura for fixing 
the reign-period of Gopala. According to Taranath he ruled for 
a period of forty-five years. But as two of his successors reigned 
for at least forty-four and thirty-nine years respectively, it will 
be more natural to conclude that Gopala did not sit on the throne 
for more than twenty-five years. In a round number Gopala 
may have commenced his career about A.D. 750. Though the 
traditions gleaned from Tibetan literature differ from the 
evidence of’inscriptions regarding names of individual rulers of 
this family as well as the reign-periods assigued to them and 
others, the period of Dharmapala’s reign that may be worked 
out on the basis of the former appears to agree generally with 
the conclusion that may be arrived at from independent sources. 
The ground for this reconstruction is supplied by the informa- 

1 JBAS.i 1607, p. 1011. For the correction of the date, see Bp.* Ind., Vol. IX, p. 4, 
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tioQ that the death of the Buddhist saint Sfinfca-Rakshita who . 
visited Tibet in 749 A.D. when it was being ruled by Thi- 
srong-deu-tsan, and stayed there till 762 A.D., took place during 
Dharmapala’s reign. 1 As incontestable evidence, brought to 
light in recent times, shows Dharmapala to have been flourishing 
in the first quarter of the ninth century, any theory placing the 
beginning of his reign in a later period must be considered 
obsolete and useless to a modern student. The discussions of 
the older school of historians, principally Cunningham, Hoernle 
and Rajendralal Mitra, in respect of Gopala’s dynasty, are out of 
date. 

Cunningham suggested A.D. 831 2 as the probable 
date of Dharmapala’s accession. His supposition was based 
on astronomical grounds. According to his calculation, the 
twenty-sixth year of his reign, mentioned in the Mahabodhi 
inscription 3 (Bliadra-vahula - pafichamyam sfmdr-Bhasharasya), 

1 The list of Pala kings given by Ta ran nth may be inseited here as follows for the 
purpose of a comparative study of epj ,r rupliic and traditional material bearing on this 
subject : (1) Gopala (GG0-705 A D.) ; (2) Devapal.i (705-~3 A D.) ; (3) Rasapala (753-65 A.D.) ; 
(4) Dhannjpal.'i (765-820 AD); (5) Vasil Rjkshita (820-37 A D.) ; (6) Vanapala (837-47 

A. D.); (7) Mahipala (817-00 A. DA; (8) Mahapala (POO-910 A.D ) ; (0) &&rnupala (040-62 
AD.); U0) SreshtapaU or Praishllupala (052-55 AD); (11) Okanaka (955-8S"A D.) ; (12) 
Bkeyapala (983-1015 A.D); (13) Nayapiila (1015-50 AD); (Id) Amrapala (1050-G3 A.D.) ; 
(15) Haitipala (1063-78 A.D); (16) Kshantipila 11078-02 A.D), (17) Hanupala (1092-1138 
A D.); (18) Yakshapilla (1138-30 A.D ). For the names of monarebs during the Pala period, 
furnished by Taianath, see Ind Ant., IV, pp 366 ff. For the above table, see also Satis- 
chandru Vidydbhusbaija, History of the Medieeval School of Indian Bogie, Cal. Univ., 1909, 
App. B., pp 148-10, for a chronological scheme of the Pila history based on Tibetan 
source*; Tai.uiuth (Schiefner, pp 302-52); Pag sam-]on-zing (ed by Saratchandra Das, 
pp. 112-21); a Do the V.uduryakirpa in Cosma do Koros'a Tibetan Grammar, p. 183. 
The PaU king Mahipala was a contemporary of Khn ral regarded as identical with 
Ral-pa-chan who died in 820 A.D. But lie has been assigned a different date in the table 
of the Tibetan Kings in JASB, 1881, p 231 For another theory about his date, see SPP. 1333 

B. S., pp. 52 53. See also Rockhill, Life of Buddha, p 223; D. C. Bhattacharyyi^ IHQ , 
1927, p. 585. 

2 CASR..XV, pp. 150-51. 

3 Mahabodhi Inscr. (or The Kcsava PraSasti)— J. & Proc. ASB. (N.S.), IV, pp. 101-02. 
D. C. Bhatlacharya attempts to determine tho date on an astronomical basis, applying both the 
Amanta and Punjimanta schemes. He points to a series of dates, A.D. 762, 765, 773, 785, 786, 
793, 796, as nearly equiyalent to the date given in the inscr., IHQ , 1927, Vol. Ill, pp. 588-89. 
The three most probable dates as marking the commencement of Dharmapala's reign are 
suggested to be 783, 744, 748, and 751 A.D., out of which he chooses the second. This is 
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corresponded to A.D. 85(5. In his paper on the chronology 
of the Pal is, published in the Centenary Review of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal , 1 Hoernle put forward the suggestion that 
the date of Gopala’s accession to the throne must have lain 
in the neighbourhood of A.D. 900. He was led to this position 
by a mistaken view of the identity of a Devapala, mentioned 
itr a Gwalior inscription (Siyadonl) 2 of the tenth century 
A.D., whom he took to be a member of the dynasty founded by 
Gopala, but who actually belonged to the G«urjara-Pratihara 
family. Hoernle’s reconstruction was lurther vitiated by an in- 
accurate interpretation of the genealogical references in the 
Amgiichhi s inscription of Vigrahapala III. lie took him to be 
the same as Vigrahapala I and contended that names of some 
kings were repeated in that inscription for the purpose of 
supplying further particulars about their reigns. This view is 
wrong, as from a comparative study of the Amgiichhi Plate and a 
number of other records it has been found that the former brings 
the genealogy further down by several generations than Vigraha- 
pala I. The only certain evidchce available to Kajendra Lai 
Mitra, ' when he wrote his paper on the Pala Rajiis of Bengal in 


impossible to suppe rt on historical grounds T. Bloch in his Notes on Bodh-Q&yu. (ASI, 
1908- n 9, p. 150) suggests that the year 20 of the Kesava Prufiasti probably fell somewhere 
between A.D. H5U and A.D. 950. 

1 CliASB , 1781-1833, App II, pp. 203, 207, 208, 

2 For the inscr., see F. E Hall, JASB , XXXI, pp 0-7 , CunniDgham, iftir/., XXXIIT, 
p. 227 ; Kielhorn, Ep. Tnd , Vol T, p 152 f (Devapala) ; -IRAS., 1909, p 271. 

3 Ep '[nd , XV,:'p. 203 11. ; MA8B., Vol V, p. 80 , (JLM., p. 122 , c/. CRA8R , op. ctl. 
p. 205. The inscr. a ids the following name* in the order of succession as shown below 
to the list of kings supplied by the Bhiigilpur gnnt of Niirayan ipjLla— Rajyapala, Gopala 
(IT), Vigrahapala II, Mahlpaln (I), Nayapala, Vigrahapala III. Of these the first four 
names are mentioned in the Bangarh inscr of MahlpaU. The genealogy downwards from 
Vigrahapala I can now be followed iu a definite manner ; Colebiooke's interpretation of the 
genealogical stanzas in the Xmgachhi Plate was very nearly correct— AS. Res., Vol. IX, 
p. 435. 

4 JASB , 187H, p 334 IT Another exploded theory is the one advanced by D. R. 
Bhandarkar while editing the Uanibay Plates, see Ep. Ind., yol. VII, pp. 32-33. This view 
was based on (he proposed identification of the Kanauj king Tndryfcja with the RAshlrakiita 
Indra III (A.D. 915). The theory has since been abandoned by him, Up. Ind., XVIII, 
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A.D. 1878, was the date in the Sarnath inscription of Mahipala I. 
Calculating generally at the rate of an average of twenty years 
(Ohnningham’s average was twenty-five or thirty years ; Prinsep’s 
average sixteen to eighteen years), he concluded that A.D. 855 
was the initial year of Gopala T’s reign. But it is now known 
that most of the kings from Dharmapala to Mahipala I had a 
much longer reign. 

Chiefly speaking, four different sources throw light on the 
origin of the dynasty, viz., their own epigraphy, 1 a com- 
mentary on the Sanskrit Buddhist work, the Ashtasahasrika- 
PrajMparamita, written by Haribhadra, 2 the Kamauli inscrip- 
tion of Vaidyadeva, 8 the Raraacharita, by Sandhyakara Nandi 
and the commentary thereon. Despite the information they 
supply, which is of a conflicting character, the subject re- 
mains partially obscure. In the whole range of the epigraphy 
relating to this family, it is only the Khalimpur inscrip- 
tion of Dharmapala that mentions two predecessors of Gopala, 
viz., his grandfather Dayita vishnu and his father Vapyata. 
Dayitavishnu has been described as the origin of the best 
offspring of the rulers of the earth ( Prakritir-avanipanam 
santater-uttamayah,v. 2). He was, besides, a scholar well-versed 
in the different branches of knowledge ( Sarvva-vidy-S.vadat^K \ 
v. 2). Prom him was descended 8ri Vapyata 1 (Bappata) who 

p, 239. R. P. Chanda in GRM., p. 23, suggested that Dharmap&la ascended the throne c. 815 
A.D., but as his contemporaneity with Govinda III, the Rashfcr&kuta king, is established by 
the Sanjan Plates, this date is in conflict with the fact that Govinda's successor is known from 
the Sirur inscr (Rp Ind. f Vol. IV, p. 210) to have ascended the throne c. 814-15 A D. 
8ee Kiel horn’s List of South Indian Inscr , Ep. Ind., Vol. VIH, App. II, p. 3 (Govinda III, 
794-818 A.D.) ; R D. Banerjj, Banglar Itihas, pp. 185-86 

1 That the dynastic title was ' Pala ’ seems to bo implied in thefact that two kings— 
Dbarinapftla and Rfimapala— have been mentioned in the Badal Pr»£a9ti of Guravamitira and 
the Kamauli inscr. respectively simply as Dharma and Rama. 

* MA8B., Vol. Ill, pp 56. The MS. is preserved m the Vira Library, Nepal. H. P. 
dftstri’s theory connecting Dayitavishnu with the family of Dh&nyavishpu mentioned in the 
Eran atone ins. of the first year of Toram&na (CII., Vol. Ill, p. 158) is so imaginary that it 
does not call for any comment. 

•Bp. Ind., Vol. II, p. 350 r GLM., p. 127 f. 

* Kielhorn writes the name as 1 Vapyata ’ as found in the plate. The correct spelling is 
probably Bappafa aa Dr. Barnett suggests. 
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deserved praise (tilaghyah) having crushed his enemies ( Khandit - 
drdtih, v. 3), and his fame pervaded the whole earth extending up 
to the sea (dsld-d,-sigardd-urvowi qurvvibhih klrttibhih kritl mayd- 
ayan, v. 3). The inscriptions of the dynasty seem to maintain 
a conspiracy of silence regarding the appellation by which 
they were known in their time. It is only in the solitary 
„Kamauli inscription of Vaidyadeva, belonging to the first half 
of the twelfth century, that the term ‘ Pdlakula ' has been applied 
to them ( Pala-kul-abdlii-Sita-kiranah ). Tt is interesting to 
.note that the author of the inscription, Mauoratha, describes 
Vigrahapala III, a member of this dynasty, as born in the solar 
lineage ( varhtie Mihirasya jatavan). Thus in the twelfth century 
A.D. an effort was made in certain quarters to trace the origin of 
the family to the solar race. Vaidyadeva himself and his prede- 
cessors had served under the Pal as. He was naturally interested 
in glorifying a dynasty to which he had reason to be grateful. The 
claim is as unfounded as unique ; it is nowhere suggested in the 
inscriptions of the Palas themselves. The tradition recorded by 
Abul Pazl 1 that the Palas belonged to the Kayastha ( Kayeth ) caste 
is hardly credible. His list comprises names of ten kings, ending 
with ‘ Pala,' of whom only two, Devapfila and Rajapala (for Rajya- 
p5la), may be recognised as members of the dynasty founded by 
G-opala. The grotesqueness of his account is obvious from the fact 
that he assigns a period of 698 years to the rule of these ten princes 
collectively. The figures against some of the individual kings are 
impossibly high, such as a period of 95 years for the second 
prince Dhripal, that of 98 years for the seventh, i.e., Rajapal, and 
a period of 83 years for Devapal. It is curious that this author 
gives the history of the country as if wholly that of theKayasthas 
ruling uninterruptedly for centuries beginning from a remote pa9t. 
The title ‘ Pala ’ is a misnomer and indeed a source of utter con- 

1 Jarretb, Vol. II, p. 145. The list contains the following names : (1) Raja BbopAl (55 
years), (2) DhjipAl (95 yrs.), (3) Devapal (83 yrs.), (4) Bhflpatipftl (70 yrs.), (5) Dhaoapatipftl 
(45 yrs ), (6) Bigan [Bijjapfil] (75 yrs.); (7) Jaipal (98 yrs.), (8) Rajpftl (08 yrs.), (9) Bhogpftl, 
his brother (5 yrs.?, (10) JaypAl, his son (74 yrs.). The vietf that the PAlas later became 
K&yusthas by casto is held by N. N. Vasu, see Vaftger J&tTya Itih&s,' RAjanya»K&$<Ja, p. 151. 
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fusion ; it was a wide loophole as it were through which princes 
of all sorts, disconnected from one another, got mixed up in popular 
mpmory, and it is strange that this hotch-potch was used by the 
writer as sober history. On the other hand, the information 
furnished by Haribhadra, who completed his work on the 
Ashtasnhasrika-Prajmparamitd during the reign of Dharmapala 
(rdjye Sri-Dh'irmapahisifi) perhaps contains a useful hint re- 

garding the former history of the Palas. Dharmapala, the second 
Pfila monarch, is described by him as ‘ Rajabhat-adi-vamto- 
pat\ta.' There is a divergence of opinion as to the meaning of 
this epithet. N. N. Vasu 1 connects the Pala family with Raja- 
bhata, who ruled Samatata during the visit of the Chinese pilgrim 
Seng-chi in the latter half of the seventh century A.D. It may 
be. remembered in this connection that a considerable volume 
of opinion exists in favour of ascribing the Ashrafpur Plates to 
the line represented by this monarch. In the opinion of 
II. P. dastrl, the above-quoted phrase means that Dharmapala 2 3 
belonged to the family of a military officer of some king. 
R. D. Banerji !l similarly rejects the view that there is any re- 
ference to a king of the name of Rajabhita in the passage in 
question, which, according to him, only suggests that Dharma- 
pala’ s family originally held some office under a royal dynasty. 
He considers the attribution of the Ashrafpur Plates to the 
seventh century as doubtful, but the evidence of the Chinese 
literature proves the existence of a king of the name of Raja- 
bhata during that period. The original association of the Palas 
with his dynasty cannot, therefore, be regarded as improbable on 
chronological grounds. There is some truth m the argument 
advanced in support of this view that both Dharmapala and 
Rajabhata were Buddhist monarchs. In the Chatsu 4 inscription 
of Baladitya, mention is made of Samkaragana’s victory over 


1 Loc. ci/., p. 147. 

2 MAPB., IIT, pp. 6-7. 

3 Batiglar Itihas, p. 1G6. 

< Ep, Ind,, Vol. XII, p. 10 ff, 
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‘ Bha(a, the Gauda King ’ ( rane bhatam jitva Gauda-kshitipam) . 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar seems to be right in not taking this 
word in the mere sense of a warrior. He identifies him with 
Surapala of the Pala dynasty, but as Dr. R. C. Majumdar 1 * 3 4 
shows, Samkaragana was most probably a contemporary of 
Nagabliata II, and fought against Gauda on behalf of his master. 
'Tflegrounds for the .''opposition that the Gauda king whose 
defeat by Nagahhata is referred to in the Gwalior inscription was 
none other than Dharmapala, have already been discussed. Thus 
it appears that it is Dharmapala who has been called ‘ Bhata ’• 
in the Chatsu inscription. Can this suggest his descent from 
Rajabhata? a 

The Ramapalacharita composed by Sandhyakara Nandi 8 in 
the twelfth century gives a different story of the origin of the 
Palas. According to the commentary on this work they were 
connected with a family sprung from the sea, as Dharma ( i.c ., 
Dharmapiila) is described in it as Samudra-kula-dipa or the 
lamp of the family of the sea. Mr. N. N. Vasu 1 holds that 
there is probably a veiled allusion to this special association 
of the Piilas with the sea, as implied in the Ramacharita 
commentary, in a passage of the Khalimpur inscription of 

1 JDL., Vol. X, pp. 40-41, aUo f.n. 4 on p 40. 

* I find with pleasure that the probability of this interpretation has also been noted in 
IHQ., IX, p. 431. There is, however, no inherent improbability in the view that * bha^a ’ 
should mean a warrior only and that the king should he described as such. It. (1. Mujurndar 
understands the word in that sense. It is doubtful if 1 bhata ’ can really be an abbreviation of 
‘ Rajabhata* 

3 A MS. of this work was collected by H. P Sdstri in 1897. The book is written 
in double entendre like the Raghava Pandaviya. From one standpoint it gives the story of 
the epic hero Ramachandra and from the other that of Itainapala. It was written by Sandhya- 
kara Nandi probably during the reign of Ramapdla’s son Madanupalafiti Madanodita-vnUantafy 
Canto IV, 48, MASB , III, p *>1) in the twelfth century His father held the post of Miuister 
of War and Peace under Ramapala aud the family lived in Varendrlmaijdala (see the Kavi- 
pra£asti, ibid., p. 55) The MS. includes a commentary on the first canto and a few verses 
of the second. The meaning of the text is so abstruse that the commentary is practically 
the only means of utilising the work for historical purposes. Hence the greater part of it is 
almost a sealed book to us. 

4 Rijanya-KftQ<}&> P- 149. 

39 
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Dharmapala, where Dayitavishiju, the founder of the family, 
has been compared to the sea from which the moon and the 
goddess of fortune have emerged 1 (Sriya iva subhagdyah sam- 
bhavo vdri-rd£ih — v. 2). But the intention of the author seems 
merely to produce a poetical effect, to describe Dayitavishnu in 
a conventional style as the source of the great glory that awaited 


1 J. C. Ghosh tries to prove (UIQ., IX, p 470 f ) that the origin from ' samudra-kula ,* 
attributed by this text, means in fact nothing but solar lineage, firstly, on the gro ind that 
Samudra somewhere has been mentioned as a kinsman of Rarnachiodra who was a member 
of the solar race, secondly, on the assumption that ‘ samudra-kula ’ in the Ramacharita is a 
mistake for 4 Sagaro-kula ' or 1 Sagara-va,n4a t ' since Samudra is not known to have left any 
heirs, and thirdly, because S&gara is on 1 ' of the 108 names of Surya. If in fact the author's 
or the commentator's intention was to convey the information th it the Palas were Eshatriyas 
of the so-called solar category, this round-about way was certainly not the appropriate one. 
The same writer (t bid., pp. 480, 487) in upholding the Kshatriya origin of the Palas refers 
to the Udayasundarl-katha, composed by the Gujarat writer Soddhal a who flourished in the 
12th century, in which mention is m ide of a Dharmapala of the Mandhafa family, described 
as a ruler of Uttarapatha, who was defeatel aud imprisoned duriug the reign of 
gil&ditya (Gaekwad Oriental SerieB, p. 4) There is in the text no evidence as to the 
date and identity of this Siladitya. What ground is there for concluding that this particular 
monarch flourished in the 8th century so thr t he might be regarded as a contemporary of 
Dharmapala, the P&la king of Gouda ? Soddhala merely snys that he was descended from 
ft Kal&ditya, the brother of Siladitya. The text moreover does not definitely imply that 
Dharmap&la was the lord of the whole ( sakala ) of Uttarapatha. The connection with 
MftndhAtft, as referred to in the above text, it is pointed out, is also alluded to inverse 11 of 
the Kh&limpur graut which describes the advance of DharmapaU’s army : dhatte Mandhatfi- 
sainyavyatikara-chakito dhydna-tandrt-Mahendrah. Here M&ndh&ta is to be taken as doing 
duty for Dharmap&la. This is an impossible view For the correct interpretation of the 
verse, see Ep. Ind., Vol IV, p. 252, and f.n. 2. It is significant that even such a late authority 
as T&ran&tli does not believe in an undiluted Eshatriya origin of the Palas. The founder of 
the dynasty, according to him, was born of a Kshatnya woman by a Tree spirit. The Eshatriya 
affiliation cla im ed for the Palas by some 12th century prot<$g£s evidently had doubters who 
were content with giving a legendary origin. 

K. P. Jayaswal points to certain verses in the Manju4tlmulakalpa which are to be 
regarded as applying to the political condition of Gauda before and after Gopala's accession, 
and also throwing light on the caste of the Palas. Verse 683, which begins with tato Goprffcko 
rijft bhavit& sarvada (ta)-B-tadi introduces the history of a king of this name. Again, verse 
883 :tatafr parepa bhup&la Gop&lft dasa-jlvin&b I bhavishyati na sandeho dyijati-kppaya jan& II 
which refers to a line of kings, the Gop&las, is interpreted as being connected with the first 
verse. Thus it is found that Gop&la and his line were^originally Sfidras (whose occupation 
was to serve others). There is reason for regarding vv. 691-824 with some amount of 
suspicion, but this is one of the traditions which must have been current regarding the 
social position of the Paled 4 origin ally. See Imperial History, pp. 45, 71, 72. 
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his family. The reason why the origin of the Palas has been 
ascribed to the Sea remains inexplicable unless perhaps it is con- 
ceded that the commentator on the Ramacharita 1 suggests their 
'association with Gauda standing on the borders of the Bay of 
Bengal (c/. the Haraha inscription — Gauddn samudr-a&rayan...). 
Perhaps belonging to an offshoot of Rajabhata’s dynasty, they 
at first lived in the close vicinity of the sea, where they were 
already reputed for their military and intellectual abilities, prior 
to Gopala’s elevation to the throne. Northern Bengal is con- 
sidered by some to have been the original home of the Palas, 
but the grounds on which this belief is entertained should be 
carefully scrutinised. The occupation of a part of Northern 
Bengal by the Kambojas 2 3 is proved by the Dinajpur inscrip- 
tion of their king, belonging to the tenth century. It was 
probably by defeating them that he is said to have succeeded in 
effecting the restoration of ‘ rajyam pitryam' to his control.'* 
In the Ramacharita commentary there are passages which 
describe the territory (Varendri) held by the Kaivartas as 
‘ J anahabhuh ’ 4 of the Palas, later recovered from their hands 
(janakabhiir-dasyun-opadhi-vratina ; [ tata ] bhumim). The same 
expression has been also used in the Kamauli inscription of 


1 Com. od I, v. 3 t MASB., Ill, p. 20, anyatra samudra-kula-dipoDbarraraab Dharmma- 
nftma Dharmmapala iti yivat I '.nppatir-abhut I Of R&janya-K., p. 149. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar suggests that Samudra here may mean Sarnudragupta, the Gupta emperor 
of the 4th century, on the evidence ef the Javanese work, Tantri K&mandaka, 11 which belongs 
to the Far Eastern Group of Panchatantra texts." This mentions a mah&r&ja named 
AiAvaryapAla, who ruled at bis capital Pataliputra * in old times, 1 tracing his descent 
from Sarnudragupta. The former is to be identified with Ramapala's son Vitlapala, 
mentioned by Taranatb. There is no epigrapbie evidence, however, .that this Vittjp&la 
ever ascended the throne ; the element* Pala * in the name AisvaryapAla is no sufli ien& 
proof of connection with the Pala dynasty ; * old times ' in the description of this monarch 
is too vague an expression to serve as an accurate sign-post. Moreover, if the trndition 
regarding the origin of the Palas from Samudiagupta got current m the 11th century 
as suggested by the scholar, the Rc. commentary would have surely mentioned Sainudra- 
gupta in explaining 1 aamudra ' of the text. 

* JASB., N.S., Vol. VII, p. 69a * 

3 See v. 12 o( the B&ngsrh Inscr., Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, ft 826 ; GLM., p. 95. 

* 4 Com. on Canto I, vv. 88, 50, MA8B., Ill, pp. 31, 34 Thg Commentary explains it 
ts paitra (patya)-bhumir- V arendrt. 
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Vaidyadeva in connection with the defeat inflicted by Ramapala 
on the Kaivartas, that resulted in the re-establiahment of the 
Pala control in Northern Bengal (tene yena jagattraye janaka- 
bhu-labhad, v. 4). But the term ‘ janakabhuh ’ in these different 
sources may well be taken to mean the ancestral kingdom 
( pitryam rajyarn as in the Bangarh ins.) of the Palas rather 
than their native district. 

Prom these preliminary discussions on the chronology of 
the Early Palas and their antecedents, 1 we may pass on to a 


1 Dr. Sahidul lab’s reconstruction of early Pala history (THQ., Vol VII, p. 530 f.) 
contains a series of assumtions : (1) that Bapyata (Gopala’a father) was the king of 

Pauijdra, who was defeated by the Saila invader of the 8th century; (2' that Gopala's wife, 
DeddadevT, was a descendant of Rajabhata; (3) that Gopiila was first elected king of Vahga, 
and as such fought against Yagovarman of Kanauj and Harsha of Kamarupa; (4) that 
Gauda did not come into the possession of the Palas before Dharmapala’s reign. Because the 
later kings of the Pala dynasty referred to Varendri as their ancestral dominion, it does not 
necessarily follow that Bapyata must have been a king of Paundravardhana. Dharmapala’s 
dominions included North Bengal, and as continuity of Piila rule in that region is fairly proved 
through a succession of reigns, it could appropriately be referred to as the ancestral kingdom 
of the family on such occasions as are recorded in literature aud epigraphy. It mint be 
understood that Bapyata is not definitely known to h ive been a king at all. According to 
Tibetan tradition Gopala 1 livod principally in Paundravardhana,’ but Vurendra was 
conquered by Dharmapala. Regarding the suggestion that Gopala defeated Harsha, the 
Kamarupa king, it is based firstly on the Tibetan tmdibion that he was a contemporary of 
the Kashmir king of this name, hut as lie belonged to the 10th century, Taranabh’s Harsha 
may be identified with the Kamriip.i king, mentioned in a Nepal inscription already referred 
to, and secondly, on the interpretation of a passage occurring in the Bhagalpur grant 
of Nar&yaijapala (jifcva yalj Kamakfin-prabliavain-ahhihhavam). As to the first point I 
may bo permitted to express my agreement with it (see THQ , 1927, 588), since no other 
H»rsba of this age is known to history and the Kamarupa king who was alive in about the 
middle of the 8th century could be reckoned as a contemporary of Gopah. But this 
contemporaneity does not prove that the one fought against the other. What about 
the so-called 1 Later Guptas ’ of Bihar ? What did Gopala gain by defeating Harsha ? 
Did he succeed in conquering Gaud i? It is urged that the interpretation of 1 Kamakan * 
in the above text as meaning the enemy king of Kama (which he thinks standsj^for 
Kamrupa), is grammatically possible, but we are not aware of the actual use of the word 
Kama as denoting the Kamarupa country. Moreover, the simple meaning of the verse 
is so obvious and can be so suitably applied to Gopala as a review of his career, 
that it surely deserves to be preferred. The verse clearly shows Gopala'B success in 
dealing with lawless elements (k^makfin — those who acted according to their own 
will or caprice). If he aotually defeated Harsha of Kamarupa, who had conquered 
Q&uda, his success did not, according to Dr. Sahidullah’s own showing, bring any benefit 
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detailed history of the dynasty. The circumstances under which 
Gopala was raised to the throne have been already discussed. 
The purpose for which he was elected to the throne was realised 
under his reign. The words of the Bhagalpur grant of Narii- 
yapapala, repeated in the Bangarh inscription of Malnpala, the 
Amgachhi Plate of Vigrahapala III, and the Manahali 
-iiiscription of Madanapala, leave little room for doubt that he 
was able to restore the'eountry to peace and order, in consequence 
of which victory was established over forces tending to anarchy 
and lawlessness (Jitna yah hdmalcari-prabhacam-abhibhavam 
6a£vatim prapa Mntim — : he attained to eternal peace, having 
vanquished those who acted as they willed — ). 1 According to 
Taranath 2 he originally ruled in Bengal but afterwards succeeded 
in reducing Magadha. If there is any kernel of truth underlying 
the episode of Jayapida’s association with Gauda, as recorded 
by Kalhana, it seems not improbable that Jayanta, the contem- 
porary ruler of Paundravardhana, was identical with Gopala. It 
is useful to remember two facts in this connection. The 
Kashmir historian refers to the . good government (saurajya) 
that prevailed in Northern Bengal under Jayanta, and secondly, 
the prince whose sway originally nourished in a comparatively 
small region ultimately became the ruler or the Five Gauda’s. 
The information relating to Gopala, gleaned from the account 
of Taranath as well as the epigraphy of the Piila dynasty, seems 
to be in accord with the facts presented in the Rajatarahgipl 8 


to the conqugror. In the circumstances a later inscription of tlio family would not have 
referred to it as somethin? most important to be recorded about Gopala's reign. Regarding 
the dates of accession of Gopala and Dharrnap.ila, as suggested by . Dr. S , all that may 
be said here is that it is necessary to deal with the Piila chronology 21 s a whole and not 
in a piecemeal manner, and that it must be based on thoie broad landmarks which are • 
obtainable from different sources. It will be impossible to settle Pal a chronology mainly 
with the help of Tibetan literature. There are many points in which it does not deserve 
credence, e.g. t the contemporaneity of Gopftla with Harsba of Kasbmrr, the succession 
of Gopala by Devap&la, etc. 

l GLM.,pp. 57,93, 123, 149. • 

.« Ind. Ant., Vol. IV, p.366. 

* This point was noticed by Cunningham, see CASK., Vol. XV; p. 111. 
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regarding Jayanta as mentioned above. The proposed identi- 
fication does not seem to offer any chronological difficulty, as 
the approximate date of Jayapida’s intervention in the affairs of 
Gauda falls within the reign-period of Gopala (according to the 
scheme adopted by us). Provided the latter’s identity with 
Jayanta be assumed as correct, the Chronicle of Kashmir may 
be regarded as throwing some light on the circumstances that 
helped him in the expansion of his kingdom. But the suggestion 
Gannot be carried too far, as there is no epigraphic corroboration 
of the story related in that work. The inscriptions of the Palas 
do not supply any specific details about Gopala’s military activi- 
ties. In the Monghyr grant 1 of his grandson Devapala, it is 
stated that he conquered the whole earth extending up to the sea 
(vijitya yen=a-jaladher-vasundhararii vimochita mogha-parigrahd 
-iti, v. 3). The inference may be drawn that the Gauda 
territory was limited by the Bay of Bengal in the south during 
his reign. In the same inscription he has been described 
as the lord of the earth ( patir-abhavad-vasundharayah , v. 2) 
and in the Khalimpur inscription of his son Dharmapala his 
pre-eminence among the rulers of his time is indicated in his 
description as “ the crest-jewel of the heads of monarpbfi ” 
(KshitUa-iirasam chudamanih, v. 4). 2 But no definite con- 
clusion can be deduced from such vague panegyrical expres- 
sions. There is no extant inscription that can be assigned 
to Gopala’s rule. An inscription found at Nalanda (modern 
Birgaon) mentioning Gopala was regarded by Cunningham as 
belonging to the reign of the founder of the dynasty. " But its 
palaeography proves it to be of a much later date. 1 The evidence 
of the Amgachhi Plate was once interpreted * as suggesting that 


j Bp. Ind., Vol. XVII, p. 3(14 ; OLM., p. 35. 

* Bp. Ind., IV, p. 243 ff. 

S CASH., Vol. Ill, p. 120. 

« MASB., Vol. V, p. 65, 

1 Colebrooke, AS.. Res., Vol. IX, p. 435. The correction was made by Hoernle. 
CRASB., App. II, p. 204.' 
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the name of Dharmapala’s father was Lokapala, but in that 
inscription as well as in some of the other Pala grants, it has 
been clearly used as an epithet of the Da^abala Buddha 
(Srimal-Lokanatha jayati Da&abalo' nya6-cha Gopala-devah, v. 1). 
In its literal sense the term can be fittingly applied to any 
monarch ; and it has been actually employed in this signification 
‘'with reference to Rajyapala, in a different passage of the same 
inscription ( madhyama-lokapala , v. 7). Gopala’s wife was called 
Deddadevi. Kielhorn took her to be the daughter of a king 
of the name of Bhadra, about whom nothing is known from 
any source. 1 ft is more probable*, as A. K. Maitreya 2 * * * * * holds, 
that the verse in the Khalimpur giant does not really give the 
name of Gopala’s father-in-law, but only invests his queen with 
the halo of a Puranic character. His devotion to his wife is 
probably implied in a passage which occurs in the introductory 
portion of the grant, proclaiming the dual triumph of Da&ibala 
and Gopala ( Maitrlm hlrunya-rntna-pramudita-hridayah preya- 

mn sandadhanah jayati Dahbalo * nyai-cha Gopdla-devah..., 

v. 1). 8 

All that is known about Gopala’s administration is that he 
deserved the polular confidence reposed in him by the success he 
achieved in his domestic policy, and that the foundations of an 
empire destined to play an important part in the future history of 
India were firmly laid during his reign. 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol, IV. p. 246, n. 0; one writer suggested that Gopala figures in the 

Nidbanpur grgnt of Bhftskaravarmau as a Sdmanta and that he married the daughter 

of JyeBbtba-bhadra who also appears in the same text, IHQ., VJT, pp 752-58. But the 

uncertainty of the rending of the hater's name is not so serious an obstacle to the 

acceptance of this view as the impossible chronology which it involves. The arguments 
of this writer have been well criticised by A. C, baner;ee, IHQ., Vol. VIII, pp. 367-70. 

He has also contradicted himself in IHQ., Vol. V, p. 479 f. 

* GLM., p. 20 f.n. 

s This verse is included in the subsequent copper-plate grunts of the family, found at 
Biogarh, Img&chhi and Manahali. 
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Dharmapala and tiie Epoch of Diovijaya 

The invasion of Gau<la by thb Gurjara king Vatsaraja. Political rivalry between 
the Gurjaras and the Rasbliakufas. An attack on TCanauj by Rashtrakuta Dbruva — 
Humiliation of Vatsiiiaja. A Gamla king’s flight from the region between the Ganges and 
the Yamuna. An opportunity for the expansion of political power by Dharmapala. His 
supremacy in Kanauj. His dtgnjaya Govinda Ill’s Northern campaigns. Dharraapala’s 
interview. His authority reduced by the Gurjaras. The Tippera grant of Lokanatha, a 
feudatory of Dharmapala (?). Dharruapala's popularity. His imperial policy. Brahmin 
ministers; matrimonial alliance, etc. 


With the assumption of sovereignty by Gopala’s son, 
Dharmapala, the history of Bengal entered upon a complicated 
stage characterised by the rivalry of the Pula dynasty with other 
Powers of the time, specially the Gurjaras and the Rashtrakutas. 
The period of Dharmapala’s rpign, which extended over almost 
half a century, may be divided into three parts. During the first 
few years of his rule Gauda was again thrown into the back- 
ground. It was attacked and humiliated by the Gurjaras*- but a 
determined attempt was made by the Pala monarch to retrieve 
the loss of prestige suffered at the hands of his enemy. His 
activities in this direction were crowned with success, but in the 
concluding period of his reign a considerable set-hack in the 
tide of his fortune was caused by the recurrence of Gurjara 
hostilities. During his reign the Palas came for the first time 
into contact with the Rashtrakutas of the Deccan, who had 
foumled an independent dynasty in A.D. 753, after having ousted 
the Western Chalukyas of Badfuni, whose most powerful ^re- 
presentative, Pulakesin II, was an enemy of Harshavardhana 
of Northern India in the first half of the seventh century. As 
the persistent hostility between the Gurjaras and the Palas 
constituted an outstanding feature of the political transactions of 
Northern India during the period under review and nearly a 
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century subsequent to it, it may not be out of place to refer here 
to certain salient points in the preceding history of the former, 
so that the significant role played by them afterwards may be 
viewed in its proper perspective. The Gurjaras are believed by 
some scholars to have come from Central Asia and entered India 
along with the Hunas in the fifth century. But this alleged 
foreign origin is disputed on grounds, some of which cannot 
he ignored. 1 With the collapse of the short-lived empires of 
Mihira'kula and Yasodharman, they found an opportunity for 
building up a political power, which they did nof fail to oxploit 
to their best advantage. About the middle of the 6th century a 
clan of the Gurjaras established a ruling dynasty under the 
leadership of Harichandra, whose, four sons occupied Mapdavya- 
pura (probably identical with the modern Mandor, five miles to 
the north of Jodhpur in Rajputfma). That portion of Rajputana 

1 V. A. Smith, JRAS., 1909, p. 54 ; Baines, Ethnography, p. 81 ; Bomb. Gaz., Vol. IX, 
Pt. 1, pp. 471-78. According to Cunningham they were connected with the Yue-ohi, b. CA0R., 
11. p. 70. The Gurjaias and the Tlfujiis me sometimes mentioned separately in old records, 
cf. HC., p. 101 (Cowell and Thomas) Some hold that thero is a probable reference to the 
Gurjaras in the Tamil work, Manimekhshii, as hiving built a temple on tho Tfaveri, s. JDL., 
Vol. X, p. 0, n. 2. Dr Barnett doubts whether the Gurjarita really came from Central Asia 
with the Hunas. Hib remark is as follows : “ The fact that they were nomad warriors 
does not prove they were foreign in origin ; the Vedic Aryans were in part also nomads. 
Some of their descendants 2,000 years later may have been living the same sort of life.” The 
foreign origin of the Gurjaras is Btrongly opposed by C. V. Vaidya, History of Medimval 
Hindu India, Vol. II; also Nesfield, Brief View of the Caste System of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, pp. 12-13 ; D. C. Ganguly, IHQ. , 1934 (June), pp. 337-43 (for a criticism 
of points raised in this article, see Ind. Cult., 1935, pp. 610-12). R. 0. Tripathi, History of 
Kanauj (1937), pp. 220-24, supports the theory of foreign origin. It is to be noted that Hari- 
chandra (sixth century), the founder of the first known Pratih&ra dynasty, married two 
wives— one of the Brahmin caste and the other a Kahatriya woman. His sons by the first 
wife became Pratibira Brahmins. Hariehan Ira claims descent from Lakshmai}a, a brother of 
Rftmachaiidra of the solar group. The same claim is made by the family of Bhoja, 
as recorded in the Gwalior mscnplion where Vatsaraja is described as 1 the fore- 
most amongst the most distinguished Kahatnyas ’ (ekalj Kshatnya-pudgaveshu v. 7). 

Also Raja&khara, a contemporary of Bhoja ’s son and successor MahendrapAla (ninth 
century), speaks of the latter as Righukulatilaka in the ViddhasalahhaOjikA (Canto I, 
£loka 6) and Raghugramaiji in his Bala-bbarati (Canto I, 6Ioka II). All these belong 
to the 9th century, when, naturally enough, the powerful rulers of this stock, if at all of 
foreign origin, wfiuld not brook any allusion to it, since after purification they had already 
become zealous champions of Hinduism. 
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extending from about Didwana, Siwa and Maglona, which 
was held by this family, came to be known as Gurjaratra 1 in 
the ninth century, from the fact of its having been reckoned 
as a stronghold of the Gurjara dynasty. All information 
regarding Harichandra's family, which extended over twelve 
generations, is to be principally gathered from the Jodhpur 
inscription of Banka 2 3 and the five Ghatiyfila inscriptions of 
Kakkuka, 8 both sons of Kakka by different wives, with ■ whom 
the family ended. The Jodhpur inscription is dated, according to 
Prof. D. R. Bhlmdarkar, in Vikrama Sam vat 894 (=837 A.D.) 4 * * 
and of the five inscriptions of Kakkuka three belong to Sarhvat 
918 (=A.D. 861). The fourth king of the dynasty established 
his capital at Medantaka which Munshi l)cvi prasad 8 identifies 
with Merta, 120 miles north-east of Mandor. A Gurjara line 
( Gurjara-nriparamsa ) was also founded in Broach by the Samanta 
Dadda, 8 probably dependent on the Jodhpur Pratihara line, 
about the close of the sixth century, and it may be that 
he is to be identified with Harichandra’s youngest son of this 
name by his Brahmin wife. The third king of this line 
associated with Broach, Prasiintaraga (I) Dadda II, 7 was alive 
in 629 A. 1). Several grants 8 belonging to the last of the 
Gurjaras of Broach, Jayabhata TIT, are dated A.D. 706 and 

1 Kp. Ind., IX, p 2SI); JBBKAS , XXI, pp 411-15 Cf the ClIiAtiyala ins of 
Kakkuka ((lurjaratrii-bhfnm in which was compnsed Dendvanakavishaya), JRAS., 1805, 
p. 517; the Daulutpuia Plate of Bhojadeva I, Ep Ind. ( V, p ‘208 IT. (Gurjaratra- 
bkumau) ; an inscr from Kalafijur, ibid., p. 210, n. 3 (Gurjaratra-iuatydula). 

2 JR AS., 1804, p Iff, Ep Ind, Vol XVIII, p 87 IT 

3 .IRAS , US95, p 513 IT; Ep. Ind., Vol IX, p 277 IT 

4 The date was read a3 ‘ 910 * by Munshi Devipra>ad and as only ‘ 4 ’ by Kielhorn. 

See JRAS., 1894, p. 9 and f.n. 2 Eor D R Bliandarkar's reading, see JBBR AS., XXI, 
p. 421. R. C. Majumdar supports Bhandaik.ir’s reading in Ep Tnd , XVIIT, p 89. See 
Prog. Rep. ASI. (W Circle), 1908-07, pp 30, 31 Ilui l{ D Baneiji differs, see JBOl^S., 
XIV, pp. 500-01. > 

« JRAS.,lS94,p. 3. 

« Ind Ant., XVII, pp. 191, 195 ; JDL., X, p 11 ; Ep Ind , XVIII, p. 91 

7 Bomb. Gaz., Vol I, Pt. II, p 313. 

8 Ind. Ant ,Vol. V,p. 113, n. 7; Vol. XIII, pp 73, 77; Kielhorn V List, Ep Ind., 

Vol. V, p. 57, Nos 402, 403. * 
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A.D. 736. The Gurjara principality founded by Dadda covered, 
according to Fleet. “ the country from the north bank of the 
river Kim to the south bank of the Mahi ” which “ inland ex- 
tended to the Ghats.” 1 The Chinese traveller, lliuen-tsang, 2 
noticed the existence of a Gurjara kingdom (Kiu-ehe-lo) about 
•30U miles north of Valabhi, the capital of which was situated at 
Pi-lo-mo-lo. Its king was a Kshatriya by caste. Perhaps the 
Chinese traveller refers to the same territory in Rajaputana as 
was ruled by Harichandra’s line. 1 The growth of the Gurjaras 
as a political power in Rajaputana and Broach was not considered 
desirable by the two imperial dynasties of contemporary Northern 
and Southern India respectively, nz., the Vardhanas of 
Thanesar and the Western Olialukyas of Bad a mi in the Bijapur 
district, who succeeded for the time being in resisting an increase 
of their inlluenee. B.inabhatta 1 speiks of I’rabliakaravardliana’s 
causing ‘ sleeplessness ' to llic Gurjaras, hut the Saimnla 
Dadda If of Broach is mentioned as having granted protection 
to the lord of Valabln against, Ilarshadeva. " The submission 
of the Gurjaras to the arms of the Ohalukya king Pulakesin II, 
is recorded in the Ailiole inscription, dated A.D. 631 . 7 The 


• Bomb Gaz , Vol I, P! II, p 315 

2 \V dtt^ru, Vol II, p. 219; Beil, Si-yu-ki, Vol U, p. ‘270 

i1 Pi-lo-mo-lo = Bhilmal (lh Barnett) Tina corresponded totlmcontr.il and northern 
Rajputana. Fi-lo-mo-lo has been identified by some with Jaisahner State As to the anti- 
quity of the name Bhilhirnala, it is stated that Brahmagupta, the famous astronomer of the 
6th century, is mentioned in his Brahm,nphufc i-siddhanU as a resident of this place, see Ind. 
Ant ,1028. p. 182 Objections against this view were offered by D It Bhaudarkar long ago, 
see JBBRAS , XXI, p. 418 The Jodhpur Inscription of B.iuka refers to the grandson of 
dilaka (a probable contemporary of Nagahha(a I’s nephew Dsvijrfija) hy the name 
Bhilladitya; see Ep Ind , XVIII, p. 96 It is not unlikely that he was so called because 
of some association with Bhilmal. 

4 JDL., Vol. X, p. 9. For a different view, see Buhler, Ind. Ant., XVII, 102; V. A. 
Smith, JRAS., 1007, p 928. 

» JBBRAS., Vol. XXI, p. 415. 

6 Bomb. Gaz , Vol I, Pt. If, pp 315-16 ; Tnd Ant., XIII, p. 77. 

7 Ind. Ant , Vol. V, p. 67 ff.^ Vol. VIII, p 237 (I. ; £SWI , Vol Ifl, p. 129 If. ; Ep. 
lad., Vol. VI, p. Iff. The text has the following verso (No. 22 1 : 1 PraUp-opanatd yasya 
L&ta"M&lava'Gurjarab dai}(J-opanata-samanta-charyy-4charyy& ivftbhavan. 1 
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Gurjaras (called Jurz 1 or Juzr by the Arab historians and 
geographers, such as Sulaiman, A1 Bildduri and A1 Mas’iidi) seem 
to have undergone a temporary eclipse of power owing to the 
successful Arab raids undertaken by the officers of Khalif 
Hashim’s (724-43 A.D.) general, Junaid, son of ’Abdu-r Rahmdn 
al-Marrf, whose career came to a close about 726 A.D. 2 3 But a 
remarkable destiny awaited the Pratihara clan under a new line 
which commenced its career at Bhilmal in Rajputana under 
Nagabhata I, in the early part of the eighth century. If his 
identification with Nagavaloka, mentioned in the Hansol Plates 
(V.S. 813 = 756 A.D.) 3 of the Chahamana Bhratrivadda II, 
as proposed by D. R. Bhandarkar 4 * and accepted by Sten 
Konow, 6 be adopted, it will be seen that he had established 
control over Broach by the year A.D. 756. It may be 
noted here that this Nagavaloka is mentioned to have defeated 
the armies of the Mlechchhas, who are named as Valacha 
(Baluchs) in the said grant according to D. R. Bhandarkar’s 
reading, 0 and that a victory ovor the same people is attributed 
to Nagabhata I also in the Gwalior Pra&asti of Bhoja. The 
Rashtrakutas of the Deccan succeeded to the anti-Gurjara policy 
of the Western Chalukyas whom they had overthrown. -The 
almost hereditary struggle between the two Towers began when 
Dantidurga, the founder of the Deccan dynasty, conquered 
Avanti and performed the Hiranyagarbha sacrifice at Ujjain, where 
the Gurjara king with others was made to officiate as a door-keeper 7 

1 In Appendix A, Elliot’s Hist, of In<i.,*Vol I, pp 358-69, it is said thet " Juzr 
olosely -resembles the name ‘ Guzerdt,’ especially in its Arabic form ‘ Juzardt ’ end the 
other known conditions are satisfied by this identification.’’ Seo also ibid., p. 4, n. 2, p. 126, 
n. 4 : JRAS., 1909, p. 264 ; JDL., Vol. X, p. 20, p. 126, n. 4. 

* Elliot, Hist, of Ind., Vol. I, pp. 125, 126, 441-442. Junaid also sent afo^ 
against Ucain (= Ujjain). 

3 Ep. Ind., XII, p. 197 ff. 

3 Ind. Ant., 1911, p. 240. 

3 Ep. Ind., XII, p. 200. 

3 Ind. Ant., 1911, p. 240, n 12. 

1 The Gnrjara king may bare been the same as Vataaraja's father Devaraja, see JDL 
X,p.89. " 
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(Hiranya - garbham rajanyair - Ujjayanyaih yadasitam I 

Pratiharikritamayena Gurjar - e$- ddi - rajakam II ). 1 Vatsa- 
raja, the son of Devaraja 3 or Deva&ikti, probably identical 
with the prince of this name, who, according to the Jodhpur 
inscription of Bauka, suffered a defeat at the hands of 

-of the rival Pratihara family, was the first prominent 
member , of the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty of Bhilmal. In 
the Gwalior inscription B he is said to have forcibly captured 
the empire (samrajyam) from the hands of Bhan<Ji’s clan (vv. 6-7). 
The text clearly gives the impression that this was by far the 
most successful coup achieved by the family since its history 
began, but as nothing is known about the particular clan at 
whose cost the victory was won, it is difficult to unfold its exact 
implications in the onward march of the dynasty.. Banabhatta 
furnishes some details about Bhandi who was Harshavardhana’s 
cousin, but he tells us nothing on the strength of which any 
suggestion can be ventured regarding his political status. Even 
if it were possible, it would require* at least some evidence to 
bring the history of his family in a chain of continuity down 
to the time of Vatsaraja (latter half of the eighth century). In 
the Jodhpur inscription of Bauka it is said that he was the son 
of Kakka by his wife Padminl who belonged to the Bhatti 
family. A theory has been advanced that the Gwalior inscrip- 
tion refers to this family', by defeating which Vatsaraja became 
the master of an empire. 4 If this view is to be accepted, it 
is far from, clear how one can say that the reference in the 
Gwalior PraSasti means in fact the seizure of the dominions 

i V. 9 of (he Sanj&n grant, dated S. 793— Ep. Ind., XVIII, pp. 239, 248. Cf. (he 
Jaina Harivaihfia whioh assigns Avanti to (Gurjara-Pratihara) king Vatsaraja. For another 
reference to (he sacrifice held at Ujjain, see Datavat&ra inscr., at Ellora, A8WI., Vol. ,V, 
p. 88. 

l This Devaraja is described as the ruler of Valla-magtjala in v. 19 of (he Jodhpur ins., 
Me Bp. Ind., XVHI, p. 96. 

* Bp. Ind., XVIII, pp. 93, 94, 108. 

4 JDL., Vol. X ; Bp. Ind.,XVni, 93-94. R. 8. Tripatbi, Hi, tor; of Kananj, pp. 
28-29, identifies the'BhaQdi clan with Bba((ivaifi4a f and thinks that the importance of 
the ^family may be realised from the fact of its matrimonial alliance with Banka. 
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of the rival dynasty of Harichandra whose descendant fiauka 
was, since it was not ho but his wife who is said to have been 
connected with Bhatti’s clan in the Jodhpur inscription. It 
is to be pointed out here that the reading of the name Bhandi 
is conjectural. Can it be that the name actually given in the 
record was that of Vajra, i.e., Vajriiyudha, who was on the throne 
of Kanauj before it came to he occupied by Indrilyudha? 1 * * 4 
His supremacy in Central Raj pu tana is proved by the Daulatpura 
copper-plate of Bhojadeva 1 , 1 renewing the grant of a village 
in Dendvilnaka -bhukti, originally made by Vatsaraja I, and 
the Jaina temple inscription at Osia (formerly Ukesa), 0 32 
miles north of Jodhpur, which refers to Vatsaraja II. The first 
recorded contact between the (unjaras of Bhilmal and the 
ruling family of Gauda took place during his reign, when a 
three-power struggle ensued involving the Pratiharas, the Palas 
and the Rashtrakutas, which opened with an act of aggression 
on the part of Vatsaraja. According to verse 12 of the Wani 
grant (A.l). 807), 1 repeated<in the Radhanpur inscription 6 (v. 8) 
(A.D. 808), the Rashtrakuta monarch Dhruv.i, by his matchless 
armies, drove away, “ into the trackless desert (Marwar) Vatsa- 
raja ” who boasted of having with ease appropriated the for- 
tune of royalty of Gauda [( Helu)-soi(kri)ta-(rmda-rajya-kamala - 
mattam-pravc&y —ach iral durmargnm muru-madlujam = aprativa 
(ba)lair—yo Vatsaropuh nt(ba)lai{h )]. He snatched away the 
two royal parasols ol Gauda, “ white like the rays of the 
autumn moon,’’ from the hands of the Gurjara king and 
destroyed his fame “ that had spread to the confines of regions ” 


1 Karpuramafijari, lilt 5, pp. 74, 2G6 

8 Ibid., Vol. V, p. 208. The date is the year 900, as corrected by D. R. Bhandarkar, 
see JBBRA8., XXI, pp. 41011 ; JDL., X, p. 33, n. 3. 9 

» Marshall, JRAS., 1907, p. 1010 ; Proy Rep. ASI. (W. Circle), 1906-07, pp. 15, 36, 

4 Ind Ant., XT, ‘p. 157. 

* Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 69 ff. ; Ep. Ind., VI, p. 243 S. 
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[ Gaudlyam 6arad-indu-pada-dhacalarii chchhatra-dinujam kcvalaih 
tasman=*n = ahriia tad=y(iso' pi kakubham prante alhitam 
tatkshanat ]. Inverse 14 of the Sanjan ' grant of Araogha- 
varsha it is stated that Dhruva took away the royal parasols of 
“ the king of Gauda as he was fleeing between the Ganges 
and the Jumna ” ( Gaiuja-Ycmuinayor-numdhyc rajilo Gaudimja 

na§yatah I LakslunUll-dracin'tCmi srcla-chchhutmni ) This 

evidently refers to the same conflict as is recorded in the 
Wani and Radhanpur grants, but it is not clear why the 
Sanjan inscription has introduced a Gauda king, in this con- 
nection. 2 If he was a ruler of Bengal, what brought him to 
Kanauj? Probably the king of Gauda or one of his lieutenants 
was forced to accompany Valsaraja when the latter returned to 
Kanauj after his tiiumphant activities in Bengal. When the 
llashtrakuta invader appeared in that territory, he might have 
found it necessary to retreat to Gauda lor his own safety. The 
information supplied in the Funjan giant is in conformity with 
the fact recorded in the Baroda inscription :| of Mahasamania- 
dhiputi Karka II that Dhiuva seized the territory lying between 
the Ganges and the Jumna and waft thus in a position to use the 
emblems of the two rivers as a symbol of his conquest. 

Vatsaraja’s defeat at the hands of the Riishtrakuta Dhruva 
proved highly advantageous to tin* Pains! The Gurjara king was 

1 Kp Jnd., Vo! XVIII, |> 241 

2 Dr. Barnett thinks that “ apparently he w is a native King of Gauda who suffered 
severe thrashings from both V itsa and Dhruva ” 

According to D R Bhandarkar, the Gauda King, Dharmapiila, after the defeat of 
Vatsaraja, made common cause with the Kanauj king and * began to pursue the Itaslitruku^a 
invader ' and tmeountered him before he was a|ple to reach hia dominions, wee Kp. Ind , XVIIJ, 
p. 280. The alliance between the Pala king and Yatsarfija is a mere guess-woik. It. C 
Majumdar holds that the King of Gauda was defeated by the Uasl trakuja Dhrina 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, see JDL , X, p 35, n. 2. It may he noted, however, 
that the establishment of the Gauda sway in Kanjuj was a later event 

3 Ind. Ant., Xlf, p 159, 11. 22-23 Fleet translates the passage as follows : “ who, 
taking from his enemies the Gafiga and the Yanuna t ... acquired at the same time that 
supreme position of lordship (which was indicated) by (those rivers in) the form of a visible 
sign.' 1 That the Riishtrakuta king referred to in the passage was not Govinda, as suggested 
by Fleet, but his father Dhruva, was first pointed out by It. C. Majumdar in JDL., X, p. 35, 
p. 2. D. R. Bhandarkar accepts the identification, Sec Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 239, n. 4. 
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driven into the desert of Marwar ; and before his dynasty could 
recover from the serious shock they had sustained, Dharmapala 
was emboldened to set out on a policy of expansion, which gra- 
dually drew him and his dynasty into an inevitable competition 
with the Gurjaras for supremacy in Northern India. To prevent 
a recurrence of Gurjara raids on Gauda it was necessary to secure 
an effective control of the western route to his kingdom. It was 
therefore designed to reduce Kanauj to a Pala stronghold. For 
some time past the political condition of the territory had been 
unsatisfactory'. One of its kings, Ya^ovarman, was probably 
killed by Lalitaditya Muktapida of Kashmir in the first half of 
the eighth century. Another king of Kanauj, Vajrayudha, seems 
to have been dethroned by Lalitaditya’s grandson, Jayaplda. 1 In 
A.D. 783-84 Indrayudha was seated on its throne, but the pres- 
sure exerted in turn by Vatsaraja and Dhruva must have inter- 
rupted the course of normal government in this unfortunate 
country. After the withdrawal of Dhruva from Northern India, 
Dharmapiila’s aggressive activities ultimately brought him into 
close touch with the affiairs of Kanauj. The Khalimpur grant, 2 
dated in the 32nd year of hisr'eign, mentions that a king of Kanauj 
owed his sovereignty to an act of patronage on the part of the 
Pala monarch, which was acclaimed by the rulers of the Bhojas, 
Matsyas, Madras, Kurus, Yadus, Yavanas, of Avanti, Gandhara 
and Kira. The ceremony of his installation was performed with 
the help of the elders of Panchala, who “ lifted up the golden coro- 
nation jar ” ( Bhojair-Mmatsyaih sa-Madtaih Kuru-Yadu-Yavan- 
Ivanti-Gandhara-Kirair = bhupair = vyalola- mauli-pranati-pari- 
nataih sadhu sahgiryamdnah I hrishyat Panchala-vriddK-oddhrita- 
kanaka-maya-sv-abhishek-odakumbho dattah SrT-Kanyakubjas-sa- 
laUta-chaUta-bhriilatd-lakshma yena II v. 12). Further light on 
Dharmapal i’s work in Kanauj is shed by a passage in a l^ter 
document, viz., the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala, 8 which 

• Knrpuramafijarl, III, ii— p. 266; Stein, Kftjat., Bk. IV, 471. 

* Ep. Ind . IV, p. 248. 

J Tpd. Ant.', XV, p. 304. 
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states that having defeated Indraraja (Indrayudha) and others, lie 
seized the fortune of Mahodaya 1 2 3 and later placed on its throne his 
own nominee, Chakrayudha,'* a suppliant of his favours just as 
Vamana was to B ili (Jite = Endrardja-prabhritln-aratln updrjita 
yena Mahodaya-§rih datta punafy sa Balin*=arthayitre Chakrayu- 
dhdya nati- Vdniandya — v. b). The policy of imperialism which 
^merged from the throne of Gauda not only reduced Kanauj to 
subjection but operated adversely against a number of kings who 
were forced to acquiesce in his paramountcy ( mauli-pranati-parina • 
taifi). The establishment of his authority in the Gahgd-Yamund 
doab was the crowning act of Dharmapala’s career, which had 
begun rather ingloriously with the humiliating defeat inflicted 
upon Gauda by Vatsarfija. The extent of Dharmapala’s imperial 
supremacy may be determined from an examination of the list of 
princes given in the Khali mpur inscription, who tendered their 
submission to him. The Charnmak grant of the Vaka(aka king 
Pravarasena II shows that the Bhoja territory ( Bhojakatnka ) must 
have corresponded to the Uichpur district in Berar. 8 It was 
situated to the north of the Tilpti River, the region lying between 
the Jumna in the north and the Narmada in the south. The 
Matsyas 4 * * 7 were connected with the whole of the present state of 
Alwar and portions of Jaipur and Bharatpur. The Madras 8 
are known to have lived in the central portions of the Punjab. 
The Kurus were associated with the famous Kurukshetra or 
Thanesar, about bO miles to the south of Ambala and 40 miles 
north of Panipat. ® From the Lakkha Mandal Pra6asti 7 (A.l). 
600-600), • recording the dedication of a temple by a princess called 
I^vara, it appears probable that a Yadava dynasty ruled in the 


1 Ma bod ay a — Kanauj ;cf. Halayudha's AbhidbanaratnamSla — KanyakubjA MahodayA 
-II. 132. 

2 Tibetan trdition also knows Chekr&yudha to have been a contemporary of Dbarmapfila. 

3 JRAS., 1914, p. 320. Also see Raghuvatbda. V, 39-40. 

* CASK., n, pp. 272-79 ; VI, p. 98 ; XX, p. 2 ; AGI., pp. 887, 300. 

3 PHAI., pp. 18, 87 ; AGI., p. 866. 

* CASK., XIVi pp. 86-88 ; lad. Ant., 1904, pp. 298-300. 

7 Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 10 1 . ; JRAS., Vol. XX, p. 462. 

41 
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Punjab with their capital at Singhapura, being in the enjoyment 
of a matrimonial alliance with the royal family of Jullundur 
in the same province. Some of the Paninas refer to the settle- 
ment. of a branch of the Yadu family at Mathura. 1 The Kiras 2 
seem to have been connected vvitli the village of Kiragrama or 
the site of the famous temples of Baijnath, about 25 miles to 
the east of Kangra in the Punjab in latitude 32° 3' N. and 
longitude 76° 41' E. It was once under the supremacy 
of Trigarta -which included Jalandhar and Kot Kangra. 
Gandhara, 8 which, in the topographical portion of the Brihat- 
samhita, is placed in the Northern Division, comprised the 
present districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi. Avanti is 
the ancient name of Western Malwa which included the 
famous city of Ujjain. According to Kielhorn 4 the in- 
clusion of the Yavanas in the list along with the Yadus 

is a mere poetical device. But it is likely that these 
Yavanas represented the Arabs who had already founded a 
settlement in Sind and were exercising some influence on 

Gujarat and Kathiawar at * the time. s That the empire built 
up by Dharmapala was quite extensive is mentioned in Taranath’s 
history, where it is said that he brought Kamarupa, Tirahuti 
(Tirhut) and Gauda, etc., under subjection, and that his 
dominions, reaching on the east as far as the ocean, extended 

on the west inland to Tili (Delhi), on the north of Jalandhar, 

and on the south to the Vindhya mountains. 0 

But the Pala dynasty soon lost their footing in Kanauj, 
being unable to resist the impact of the revived Gurjara power, 
and thus their enemy secured an important strategic position 

> PHAI., p. 66. ^ 

* CASR., Vol. V, p. 178; ASI., 1902.03, p. 268; B.nhatsaiiihita, XIV, v. 29; Bp. 
Ind. (Kiragrama), Vol I, p. 124 ; Vol. II, pp. 9, 16,194, 482; Ind Ant., XVII, p. 9 ; 
AGI., p. 683 ; IHQ., IX, pp. 10-17. 

1 Foucher, Gandhara. 

4 Ep. Ind., IV, p. 246. 

* JRA8., lOOJ.p 267; ASI., 1903-04, pp. 279-80. 

* Ind. Ant., IV,‘p 366. 
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whence they could direct their efforts to cripple the influence of 
Gau<Ja. It was Nagabhata II (Niigavaloka II), 1 the son and 
successor of Vatsaraja, who brought Kanauj under his control, 
having defeated Dharmapala’s protdge, Chakrayudha, the 
meanness of whose character, according to the Gwalior 2 3 4 inscrip- 
tion of Bboja, had been displayed in his humility towards 
'others (jitva par-airaya-lcnta-sphuta-nicha-bhdvam Ghakrdyudham 
vinaya-namra-vapur = voyardjat, v. The digcijaya of the 
Rashtrakuta emperor Govinda III, son of Vatsaraja’ s conqueror 
Dhruva, seems to have preceded the Guijara occupation of 
Kanauj under Nagabhata II. Govinda was probably engaged 
in a series of campaigns in Northern India in A.D. 808, in the 
course of which he defeated Nagabhata. In the Sanjan grant 8 
of his son, Amoghavarsha, we are told that he carried away 
in battles “ the fair and unshakable fame of kings Nagabhata 
and Chandragupta ” (v. 22), and the Rashtraku^as took effective 
measures for checking the intrusive power of the Gurjaras by 
easily forcing the king of Malwa 1 to submit to their arms and 
by utilising the services of il fahasamantadhipati Karka II 
(8. 734 = 812-13 A.D.) “ as a door-bar to prevent ” its invasion 
by the enemy (v. 30 of the Baroda grant). 5 * * In verse 23 of the 
Sanjan Plates it is mentioned that while “the water of the 


1 The reference to Nigaviloka in the PathAri pillar inscription of Panbala (Ep. Ind., 
IX, p. 218 11.), whom the latter’s father Karkara;a pat to flight, must apply to him. The same 
prince appeya in v. 13 of the Haraha inscription of Vigrihiraja (Kp. Ind., IT, p 121. 
v. 13, also f.n, 26) in such a manner as to imply that possibly he was the overloid and 
a contemporary of the Chahamana Gflvaka T {c. 81C-38). 

* ASI., 1903-04, pp. 277-83 ; Ep. Ind. t XVIII, p. 108. 

3 Ep. Ind., XVIII, pp. 246, 253. 

4 This is stated in the Wagi (Ind. Ant , XI, p 157) and KadhAnpur (Ep, Ind., VI, 

p. 239) grants. V. 94 of the former inscription, repeated m the Radhanpur grant, says 
about the Malwa lord : 1 What wise man, possessed of but little strength entera into the 
extremity of competition with a strong man ? ’ According to the Baroda grant (see below) 

the King of Mftlwa bad been already struck down by the Gurjaras (.GautJendra-VaAgapati- 

nirjjaya-danmdagdba, v. 89). * • 

« Ind. Ant., XJI, p. 166. 
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springs of the Himalayas was drunk by his horses ” Dharma 
and Chakrayudha approached Govinda and surrendered them- 
selves to him of their own accord ( Svayam-ev-opanatau cha 
yasya mahatas-tau Dharmma-Chakrayudhati). It seems that 
the fear of the Gurjaras drove both Dharmapala and his ally 
into the arms of the Rasbtrakuta Govinda. But they were 
mistaken if they supposed that this diplomatic friendship would 
keep Nagabhata permanently at bay. With the departure of 
Govinda from Northern India the situation became favourable 
for the Gurjara king, who removed Chakrayudha from the throne 
of Kanauj as a punishment for his servility (v. 9) to Dharma- 
pala and Govinda. 1 Not satisfied with this, he seems to have 
undertaken a vigorous war against the Gauda king and his allies, 
which resulted in Dharmapala’s utter discomfiture and a consi- 
derable diminution of his empire. The reason for assuming 
that the Vanga king, mentioned in the Gwalior inscription 
to have been defeated by Nagabhata, was Dharmapala himself 
has been already stated. In this record Nagabhata’s enemy, 
the Vanga king, has been described as irresistible ( durvvara-vairi ) 
with ample military resources at his command. The Gurjara king 

“ revealed himself like the rising sun after having vanquished 

the lord of Vanga, who was like the dense and i$ftible 
array of a flood of chariots and multitude of horses and 

elephants ” ( rara-rarana-raji-rarayan-augha-samghatana- 

ghora-ghanandhakaram I nirjjitya Vahgapatim-Cwirabhud-vivasvan- 
udyann = iva, v. JO). The war between Naghabhata and Dharma- 
pala appears in fact to have assumed the proportions of a mighty 
struggle for imperial supremacy between two great Powers. In 
another passage of the Gwalior inscription (v. 11), Nagabhata 
is said to have defeated the kings of Andhra, Sindhu, Vidarbha 
and Kalihga, and captured forts belonging to the rulers of Anarta, 
Malava, Kirata, Turushka, Vatsa and Matsya. 2 A few of these 

l Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 99 ; ASI., 1903-04, p. 277. 

1 Anarta = Northern Kafhi&w ar— see I od. Ant, VII, p. 251. For the Kirttaa connected 
with Nepal, see Sylvai.n L£vi, Le N£pal, Vol. II, pp. 77-76. Vatua^Eanttmbl. The 
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names may have been given for purely ornamental purposes, but 
it is interesting to note that some of them are also found 
enumerated in the Khalimpur inscription of Dharmap&la in 
connection with his settlement of the Kanauj question [c/. 
the Matsyas, Bhojas, Vidarbhas, Avantis (Malava in the Gwalior 
inscription) and Yavanas (probably the same as the Turushkas 
mentioned in the Gwalior inscription)]. Nagabhata’s operations 
against' these peoples may have constituted an essential part of a 
wider programme designed for the purpose 0 / defeating the 
imperial policy of Gauda. His success in the eastern campaigns 
was due to the valuable help that seems to have been rendered 
to him by several feudatory chiefs allied to his house, whose 
exploits are noted in the later inscriptions of their respective 
families. In the Jodhpur inscription 1 of his son Bauka by his 
mahdrani (chief queen) PadminI, dated A.D. 837(?), Kakka, the 
great-grandson of Siluka, is described as having achieved fame 
in an encounter, with the Gaudas, that took place at Monghyr 
(Ya4o Mudgagirau labdham yenti Gnudaih saniam rane, v. 24). 
Another feudatory who may have similarly asisted Nagabhata II 
in his struggle with Dharmapala was Kalla’s grandson, Bahuka(?)- 
dhavala, the chief of Surashtra, who, according to the Una 
<in Kathiawar, Bombay Presidency) inscription, 2 dated V.E. 966 
(■*899 A.D.) of his great-grandson A vanivarman II, defeated 
Dharma and other kings through the prowess of his own arms on 
behalf of his suzerain ( Rajadlriraja ), whose name, however, is 
not given. The reference to Dharma in this inscription as 


identity of Kauifombi with Kosam in the district of Allahabad, first suggested by Cunning- 
ham but doubted by V. A. Smith, seems to be certain. See Days Ram flahni’s article 
in JR AS., 1927, pp 690-93. 

1 JRA9., 1894, p. I ff ; Ep. Ind., XV III, p. 87 and Plate The family traces its descent 
from Hancbandra. Kakka was the son of Bhilladitya, grandson of Jhofa and great-grandson 
of Siluka. 

* Kielhorn, Ep. Ind , IX,p. 7 ff. The name is given simply as “ Dharmma," VA(Baf)- 
huka-dhavala*a grandson Avamvarmnji was alive in 893 A.D., the date of another inscr. 
from Una (ibid., p. 3). Kielhorn identifies Dharma of the Un&'inscr. with DharmapAla and 
assigns the middle of the ninth century to BAfauka-dhavala. • 
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well as the fact that the great-grandson of his victor was a 
subordinate chief ( Mahdsamanta ) under Nagabhata’s great- 
grandson Mahendrapala makes it highly probable that Bahuka- 
dhavala paid his homage to Nagabbata and contributed his share 
to the forces that brought about the success of the Gurjara king 
over his great Piila rival. The third chief whose name has come 
down to us in this connection is the Guhilot prince Sarhkaragana, 
mentioned in the Chatsu (in the Jaipur State) inscription 3 of 
Baladitya as haying vanquished Bhata, the king of the Gaud a 
country, and made an offering of this kingdom to his master 

[ rane bhatam jitvd Gauda-kshitipam = avanim ■. . .{pra)bhu‘ 

charanayor = yah — v. 14]. Samkaragana’s son ITarsharaja by his 
wife Yajjii was a contemporary of Bhoja (acc. c. 836 A.D.); 
and his family ( Guhilasya vathsa) , descended from Bhartripatta, 
a Brahmakshatri like Parasurfuna, probably ruled over the region 
extending from Chatsu in Jaipur to Dabok in Udaipur with their 
capital at Dhavagarta ( = l)liod in the Jahajpur district in 
Mewar?). They made themselves conspicuous by their loyal 
services to the Gurjara-Pratilifra dynasty. 

The occupation of Kanauj by Nagabbata II was the most 
important and abiding result that came out of his struggle with 
Dharmapala. The capital of the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty was 
removed from Bhilmal to Kanauj, which remained their head- 
quarters during the next eight reigns of Nagabhata’s successors. 
The trilateral contest that had started over the possession of the 
Upper Gaugetic Valley in the latter part of the eighth century 
thus practically ended, after a short period of shuffling and 
commotion, in the success of the Rajput d) nasty, which definitely 
put them in a more advantageous position in regard to their 
chances as an imperial power. 

A Chronological Problem. — An organic connection seftns to 
have been preserved between Gauda and Vaiiga during the reign 
of Dharmapala. In the Wani and Radhanpur grants the two 

% 

1 Ep. Ind a| XII, p. JO IT. ; text, p. 14 ; R. C. Majumdar holds that Samkaragapa was a 
contemporary of Nagabha(a II and Dharmapftla. See ibid,, XVIII, p. 106, n. 3. 
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white parasols, taken away by Vatsaritja, have been described as - 
belonging to Gauda alone. In the Sanjan Plates of Arnogha- 
varsha, too, the same view seems to be implied. But in the 
Baroda grant of Govinda Ill’s feudatory, Karka, Gauda and 
Vahga have been mentioned together in the passage that speaks 
of the Gurjara king “ evilly inflamed ” by this conquest 
‘^f&aiidcndra-Vahijapali-nirjjaya .. .) . There is no evidence of dis- 
crimination in the use of the two names in the inscriptions 
of the period which refer to the transactions between 
Bengal and the different Powers. 'Thus in the Gwalior inscrip- 
tion of Bhoja Nagabhata’s enemy has been described as 
a Vahgapati, while to the author of the Jodhpur inscription 
(V.S. 804) of Banka the same monarch seems to have been known 
as a Gauda. In their own inscriptions, however, the Pala 
kings are invariably called “ Lords of Gauda ” and the epithet 
* Vahgapati ’ has nowhere been applied to them. On the above- 
mentioned grounds, the conclusion appears to be well warranted 
that Vahga during this time was not outside the realm of Gauda. 
If the Tippera inscription of Lokanatha 1 can be assigned to the 
reign of Dharmapala, a further link of evidence will be available 
connecting the Pala empire with eastern Bengal at this early 
period of its history. But the attribution of this record to 
Dharmapala’s reign may be considered as only hypothetical ; 
furthermore, it is not possible to state in a definite manner 
that the dynasty mentioned in the inscription must have ruled in 
Vahga. From the evidence of its find-place it has been tenta- 
tively concluded that the inscription is one of a ruling family 
" of eastern Bengal. The family to which Lokanatha belonged 
does not appear to have enjoyed the status of an independent 
dynasty. Its founder, whose name is illegible (- natha ) in the . 
inscription, is styled an A dhi maharaja. The title Adhimahuraja 
does not carry with it the inevitable sense of paramount 
' sovereignty ; it may signify that the holder ol it was the chief 

• Bloch, A8I., 1903-04, p. 120; R. O. Basalt, Ep. Ind., £v, p. # 301 ft. ; Ind. Ant., 1982, 
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of the feudatories who belonged to the rank of a Maharaja. 
This interpretation will be consistent with the subsequent 
history of the family, for none of his successors appears to 
have exercised the power of an independent sovereign. The 
Adhimaharaja's son, Srlnatha (?), was a Samanta who had two 
sons, Bhavanatha and another. Bhavanatha renounced the 
world resigning his post in favour of his brother. The latter’s 
son, whose name is not given, married GotradevI, the 
daughter of Ke6ava, who was a Pdrasava by caste. 1 Their son 
was Lokanatha ; Lokanatha’s son Lakshminatba, styled rdjaputra t 
figures as the dutaka of the grant recorded in the inscription. 
Lokanatha’s maternal grandfather. Ke^ava, was a man of repute 
who held a military command and was in constant touch with 
his royal master [prahhyafa nripa-gochard(o).va(ba)la-gana(na)- 
prapt-adhikarah, v. 6], 

The inscription 2 * 4 refers (11.12-1G) in a cryptic sort of way 
to certain events bearing on the career of Lokanatha. In 
v. 7 (11.12-13) it is stated that the Paramehara’s army suffered 
severe casualties, but it is not clear under what circumstances 
this happened. The text as it stands can only mean that the 
loss sustained by him was due to his hostility with Lokanatha, 8 
not, as Dr. R. G. Basak 4 suggests, inflicted in the course 
of some battle which the former fought on behalf of the latter. 
If the construction permitted, the text might have been construed 
so as to mean that the Parame&vara fared badly in a war 
with Jayatuiigadharma, which is referred to in the next verse 
beginning with ‘ durlahghye Jayatuhgadharma-samare x ' This 
conflict with Jayatuiigadharma was the second great event to 

1 GotradevI ’ h father was Kefiava and her mother was called Ash(ayik&. Her great* 
grandfather (on the mother's side) Sthavara and grandfather Vlra are described as jjyijavara 
and dvijasattaroa respectively (v. 6), but her father was a Pftradava, For the P&radava 
caste, see Menu, IX, 178 ; Gautama, IV, 16 and 21. * 

* The insor. was recorded (?) by an official of the status of Sandhivigrahika, Prad&ntae 
de?a by name (1.55). 

» IHQ., XT, pp. 826-27 ; c/. Ep. Ind., XV, p. 810. 

4 Ep, Ind., XV, 804; History of North-Eastern India, p. 198. 
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which Lokanatha's rise to power is traced (labdha-pratap = odaya) . 
In the narration of these significant happenings, the first place 
is given to the indefinite circumstance which accounted for 
the military loss suffered by the Parameivara. If this were 
an event entirely unconnected with the second, it would be 
difficult to explain why the former has not been pointed to 
v landmark, not to say the first of its kind, and the latter 
singled out as heralding a progressive career for Lokaniitha. 
# The third event mentioned in v. 8 was the restoration by one 
SrI-Jxvadharana of his own cishayn to Lokaniitha as the sequel 
of a royal charter obtained by the latter. This step was 
taken by the former after he had fully deliberated upon the 
significance of Lokanatha’s achievements, recorded in the two 
preceding verses. The Paninicsiaia whose plight is broadly 
hinted at in v. 7 was surely Lokanatha’s overlord, but it is 
difficult to agree with the view expressed by some scholars that 
he is to be regarded as the same as Jlvadhiirana and that the 
latter must be identified with Jlvilagupla II of the family of 
the Later Guptas of Magadha. As a ground for this identi- 
fication it is slated that Jlvadhiirana appears to have been a 
Gupta monarch since * Dharana ’ is given m the Poona 
Plates of Prabhavatlguplii as the name of her gotra, i.c., of her 
father Ohandragupta II. If this is granted, Jlva can be taken 
as standing for Jlvitagupta. ft is further suggested that the 
lacuna before the phrase. ‘ chalus-chatvurivi&ai-samvatsarc ’ (1.29) 
can be filled by the insertion of ‘ eka-ht-udhikc,’ in which case 
the date ot the inscription would not be simply the year 44, 
but 144, which, being icferred to the Ilarsha era, would corre- 
spond to 750 A.D., a date which does not conflict with the 
proposed identification. These arguments are open to criticism. 
In the first place, although the r/o/ra-name Dharana is available, 
# it was neither the custom nor the practice of the Gupta 
monarchs to call themselves by that name. Secondly, it is yet 
to be shown in what way the Later Guptas of Magadha were 
connected with the Imperial Guptas. As the proposal to 

42 
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identify the Paramekma with Jlvadharana, it must be taken 
into account that there is no compatibility between the statement 
regarding the catastrophic defeat inflicted on the Parameivara 
and the implication that he actually succeeded in seizing a 
part of his opponent’s territory ; the implication will have to 
be recognised, since otherwise there would be no point in speaking 
about the restoration of the lost dominion. It is also to be noted 
that if Jlvadharana were Lokanatha’s Paramekara he would 
not have been referred to as a mere nripa like Lokanatba. 
himself. 

As mere speculation would be useless, it would be wiser 
to accept, at least as a working hypothesis if not as a final 
conclusion, that the date of the inscription is the year 44 which 
can be read definitely in the existing condition of the text. This 
date^is given in 1. 29 ; practically the whole of 11. 27 and 28 is 
illegible except for a few syllables here and there. The last 
word read by the editor in 1. 2G is ‘ Paramo,,' after which again 
there is a gap. May it be that here the name of Lokanatha’s 
suzerain was given, in whose regnal year 44 the inscription 
was engraved ? Dr. Basak, assigning the date to the Harsha 
era, takes it as equivalent to 650 A.D. 1 Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
concludes that it corresponds to A.D. 750 2 (year 144 of'the 
Harsha era). 

But according to Dr. Theodor Bloch, 8 the Tippera 
grant should, from the palaeographical point of view, be 
placed in the 9th or the 10th century A.D., approximately. 
Dr. Basak holds that this theory is barred by the fact 
that tops of certain letters, e.g., n, p, m, y, l, sh and s, etc., in 
this inscription are almost quite open. But it should not escape 
one’s attention that in several. other instances they are almost per^ 
fectly closed. The fact that in some cases the tops of those letters 
are slightly open cannot be urged as a decisive proof of thfe 
early character of the inscription. For the Khalimpur grant of 


» Ep Ind., XV, >. 801, 


1 Jpd. Ant., 1982, p. 44, 


* ASL, 1903-04, p. 120, 
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Dharmap&la also exhibits this peculiarity (tops of p, m, s mostly 
open) 1 to a certain extent, which is missed in the later records on 
stone, eg., the Badal Praiasti and the Dinajpur inscription. The 
loop on the left side of m, present in the latter two inscrip- 
tions, is absent in the Khalimpur as in the Tippera grant. 2 The 
palseographical evidence of the Tippera grant does not seem to 
*epppse_ its ascription to a period nearly corresponding to the 
date of the Khalimpur inscription, i.e., about the first quarter of 
the ninth century A.D. The only internal datum which might be 
of positive help in fixing its time approximately is its mention 
of Jaya-tunga-d/iarma, with whom Lokunatha himself is said 
to have been involved in a deadly struggle. But it is by no 
means easy to identify him. A similar name is to be found in the 

Gaya inscription of Purushottama-simha, 3 Asokachalla’s tributary, 

© 

dated in the year 1813 of Buddha’s Nirvana. As he probably 
flourished in the twelfth century, his grandfather Jayatunga- 
simha, the prince of the Kama country, was too far removed 
from the time of the Tippera grant to have been a contemporary 
of Lokanatha’s suzerain. Another Bodh-Gaya inscription, dated 
in the year 15, preserves the memory of a Rashtrakuta chief 
Tuhga-Dharmav.iloka, 1 the son of Klrtiraja who was a son 
of Nanna-Gunavaloka. But the palaeography of this inscrip- 
tion makes it impossible for him to have been a contemporary 
of Lokanatha. The Rashtrakuta sovereigns of the Deccan 
are known to have used not infrequently titles ending in 
varsha and tunga. 1 These and other such birudas were adopted 

1 See Kielfcorn'B introductory note on the Kl&Iimpur Tnscr , Ep. Ind., IV, p. 243, 

~ 3 This peculiarity has been noticed by Kielhorn— see ibid , p. 215. The "w" with the 

loop 11 is still the exception ” in the Ghosbrftwa inscr. of the time of Devnp&la, sse Ind 
Ant., p 309, Plate, but in the Ba ’al Prn£asti (on stone) and the Bbftgulpur grant it is 
throughout used, see Fp Ind., IV, p. 244, n. 2 

3 His father's name was Kamadeva-simha, see Ind, Ant., Vol. X, p. 342, and Plate. 
In line 25 of the inscr. the date is given as follows .— Bhagaviti parinirvpte samvat 1813... 
m(bu)dhe, see Kielhorn 's List (Northern) of Ins:riptions, No. 575 

4 R. L. Mitra, Buddha-Gaya, p. 195, PI. XL. 

5 j'leet, Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 188-8). Basalt's propossl that the date in the in^cr. i3 lo 
be aseignel to the Harsha era and fhus to the middle of the 7tb century A.D. does n»»t 
appear to agree with bh*e chronological position of the Khadgap. 
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by others also who formed matrimonial connections with that 
family. May it be suggested that he was either Govinda III, 
who was also known as Prabhtitavarsha Jagattuhga, or some 
general of his army who may have been actually called 
Jayatunga-dharma? According to the Nilgund 1 inscription (8. 
788) of Govinda’s son, Amoghavarsha, he “ fettered the people 
of Kerala, Malava and Gauda... together with the Gurjarns. 1 ’ 
But it should be noted in this connection that the Sirur inscrip- 
tion, 2 dated ,/V.D. 866, mentions 8auta in place of Gauda. 

In verse ‘24 of the Sunjan grant of Amoghavarsha, dated 
8. 793, there is a passage in connection with the successful 
campaigns of Govinda III which reads as ‘ sa-KoMa-Kalihga- 
Vegi-Dahal-Audraka(a ) n Malava(n).’ The editor of the inscrip- 
tion suggests the reading, * Vanga ’ in the above text. 11 But 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar simply suggests that Jayatunga-dharma 
may have been somehow connected with the line mentioned in 
the Bodh-Gayil inscription. lie was certainly not any one of tin. 
three successive princes named in that record, and if that family 
had earlier any direct relationship with Jayatunga-dharma, tbit 
would have been surely referred to in the Bodh-Gaya Prahsti, foi 
undoubtedly lie was a man of substantial importance. In a perioc 
when the Rashtrakutas from the South are known to have led £ 
series of expeditions against the North, it is not improbable thal 
princes of their family were often left behind to keep watch ovet 
the political condition there or to carry out such tasks as had nof 
been completed by their sovereigns hastening back to their home- 
territories. But apparently a reference to that region here is con- 
sidered unlikely 1 ; consequently, it has been proposed to takt 
“ Vegi ” mentioned in the passage as referring to the Andhrc 
kingdom of \egi or Vehgi. It is thus not possible to form any 
definite conclusion as to whether Govinda III had any deal^gt 

1 Ep. Ind., Yol. VI, p 102, and n 14 

1 Int. Ant., XII, p. 213. 

1 Ep Tnd , XVIII, p 245, n. 2i); cf. ibid , pp. 210, 253, n. 1. 

* Ibid., p. 245, fa. 29. 
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with Bengal except on the historic occasion of Dharmap&la’s 
interview with him, which has been already referred to. If, how- 
ever, this identification is entertained, it will appear that Govinda 
may have been entangled in a war with Gauda in the early part 
of his reign, but that afterwards a friendship was established 
between him and Dharmapala for the purpose of frustrating the 
plans of their common cnqmy, the Gurjaras. If Vegi in the Sanjan 
grant is to be regarded as a mistake for Vahga, the passage al- 
ready quoted will seem to show, on the other hand, that Govinda’s 
success in that province was achieved after he had met Dharma- 
pala in the Himalayas, as mentioned in the preceding verse 23. 
In verse 24 it is said that when Govinda returned from the 
Himalayas [tata(h) pratmiorinja] “ (thinking) that it was now 
the work of the ministerial servants, and following again the bank 
of the Narmada as if (following his own) prowess, and acquiring 
the Malava country along with the Kosala, the Kaliliga, the 
Vahga, the Pahala and the Odraka,” he (Vikrama) “ himself 
made his servants enjoy them.” 1 It is difficult to understand 
why Govinda should move against Vahga after Dharmapala had 
tendered his submission to him. The history of the Pala rela- 
tions with Govinda III is not known in all its detail, but the 
probability of the latter’s hostility towards Dharmapala at a 
certain stage of his career cannot he discounted. Probably the 
first Pala king who assumed the title of Parameivara was 
Dharmapala, and it is to he observed that Lokanatha refers to a 
ParamcSuara who seems to have been his overlord. As regards 
the identity of Jivadhfirana nothing definite can he said at present. 
It is quite likely that he was a feudatory under the same Pura- 
mehara, ruling over a neighbouring region, and that while 
Lokanatha was engaged in that bitter struggle against Jayaturtga- 
dharma, he took advantage of this pre-occupation of his 
neighbour by invading his territory which he partly occupied. 
This he had to return in view of the charter received by Lokanatha 


1 Ibid., p. ‘263. 
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from his master. Had be not done so, be might have exposed 
himself to a joint attack by the Parameivara and Lokanatha. 

The secret of Lokanatha’s succes-s lay in his association 
with learned men ; in his popularity with his subjects and the 
efficiency of his cavalry [ dor-danda-jvalit-ottam = asi-si(sa)chiva - 
prajfla-jayat-sadhanah ; nir{vyd)j-orjjita-sattva-sara-tnragah (11.12- 
13) ; nitya-piahrishta-p rajah (1.14); vjdia(t-pri)ya 1.15.]. His 
mahasamanta was a Brahmin by caste. These features of 
his administration, again, may be adduced as some evidence 
suggesting that he was probably related to the period when 
Dharmapala flourished, sharing with him his desire for popu- 
larity and association with Brahmin ministers, which is claimed 
to have been an undoubted source of strength to the Pala 
monarchy. 1 


Side-lights on Dharmapala’s Digvijaya 

The temporary failure of the Gurjara dynasty to cope with 
the forces of the Rashtrakutas, and the flight of Nagabhata to 
the deserts of Rajputana must have given an excellent opportunity 
to Dharmapala to undertake a plan of imperial expansion. He 
is the only Gauda king whose military career has been explicitly 
described as that of a hero who aimed at “ the conquest of, the 
world.” He is, therefore, entitled by reason of his policy, if 
not by the result that attended it, to take his place with the world- 
conquerors of Ancient India. But Pala inscriptions, unlike 
Harishena’s Frahsti of Samudragupta, do not weave the 
different stages of his digvijaya into the texture of an intelli- 
gible narrative. 

Dharmapala’s father had directed his energies mainly to 
internal consolidation but, as we have already seen, his life- 
history was not entirely barren of territorial conquests. In the 


1 I agree -with Dr. F. W. Thomas that i ho Tippera grant was 11 issued from tl e office of 
the Kum&rimatya of LokanStba’q overlord, and only countersigned ( cf . the seal) by Loka- 

D&ftia himself)." See Ep.Tnd.,XV. p. 308, n. 1. 
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MoDgbyr 1 grant of his grandson, Devap&la, there is a verse 
which in a conventional style depicts the march of Gopala’s victori- 
ous army : “ Chalatso-ananteshu baleshu yasya viivambharSya 
nichitam rajobhih | padCi-pncharakshamam-antmksham = vihah- 
gamdnam suchiram = habit fiva ” — v. 4. But the earth was not yet 
trodden by the procession of a Gauda army, led for the deliberate 
purpose of a digeijaya. This was reserved for the time of 
Dharmapala ( yasminn-uddama-Ula-charita-balabhare dig-jayiya 
pravritte — v. 7). In the Khulimpur iuscription'the whole atmos- 
phere is poetically described as charged with du4 raised by the 
jubilant nTarch of his soldiers returning from their victorious ex- 
peditions ( yat-prasthane-prachalita-bal-asphalana — v. 8). A sense 
of satisfaction prevailed among his army during this period of 
stir and activity ( pulakita-vapushcn'n vahimnam — v 11). 

The outcome of his campaigns can he best seen in the 
alliances formed with the rulers of the Kurus, Y-idus, Avantis, 
Yavanas, Bliojas, etc. Indrayudha, or Indraraja, the Kanauj 
king, who seems to have been well supported in his resistance 
to Dharmapala, was ultimately removed from the throne to 
make room for one whom the conqueror himself selected. The 
Monghyr grant of Devapaia 2 * contains a verse which is believed 
by some to indicate that the limits of Dharmapala’s conquest 


1 Ind. Ant., XXI, p. 263 ft. ; Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 304 ff. 

1 Ind. Act., 1892, p. 255 ; Ep. Ind., XVIII, p 805. Thin verse iu the Monghyrgnot 
refers to (1) EedAra, (2) the junction of the Ganges with the sea, and (8) Gokarga, 
as the places visited by DharmapaVs army. As to thi identification of the firsti there 
cannot be any controversy, since only one Ked&'a, that situated h the Himalayas, 
is known. The identification of the second also n equally clear; it must denote 4 the 
estuary of the Ganges in Lower Bengal. 1 Mr. Nahui Nath Das Gupta’ (Ind. Cult., Vol. IV, 
No. 2, p. 266) makes the unwarranted assumption tint the verse names Gafigfisftgara iu 
the expression GafigA-samet-Ambudhau, and then on the authority of Wilson, who says that 

it 4 has no necessary connection with the ocean,' identifies it with 'GafigA-SAgara in the sthAn 
of Kapila Muni,' i.e. t in Kapilarastu in the Nepalese Terai mention ?d in the Svayambhfi 
PurfiQa (Hodg*on, Essays on the Language, Literature and Religion of Nepal and Tibet, etc., 
p. 119). It may be that the name GafigAsAgar has no reference ip the ocean, but the expression 
quoted above surely means some placd where the Ganges is joined to the sea. As to the third, it 

Was Kielborn *ho suggested that this was the same as Gokarpa in tbe North ^anara district of 
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were Kedara in the Himalayas and Gokarna in the Bombay 
Presidency. The Pala emperor permitted his followers to perform 
religious rites at these holy places after the wicked hid been 
uprooted (Kedare vidhin-opayukta-payasam Gahgd samet-ambu- 
dhau Gokarndishn chapy-anushthitavatmi tlrtheshu dharmmyah 
kriyafy — v. 7). On the successful termination of his expeditions 
he turned his attention to the settlement of his future relations 
with the captured princes, who were now set free and restored to 

the Bombay Presidency, 4 a place, of pilgrimage frequented by Hindu devotees from all 
parts of India ’ (Ini. Anl , 1802, p 257, n. 5 ») This identification has found general approval 
amongst scholars. A K Mailreya once agreed to this view hut later proposed that this was the 
Gokurpa tlrtha on the Mahcndra Mountain in Kalinga (OLM., p 42, n.) I do not think with 
Mr. Dos Gupta that this was an absurd theory. Rncently Dr. H. C. Baychaudhuri h is ex- 
pressed his agreement with Kielhorn’s proposal (Krishnaswaray Aiyungar Commemoration Vol., 
p. 197 f.), but I am unable to accept hn date for Dharmapala The matter has been reopened 
by Mr Das Gupta {lor. nt , pp 264 07) and we must welcome the evidence which he has 
adduced in this connection He refers to the fact that there is a village called ‘ Gink nija, on 
the b inks of the Hngmati, about two miles above and north-east of Pashuputi * (Wright, 
History of Nepal, p 22), mentioned in Nepalese traditions, which was the 
capital of the Kir&tis of Nepal, and that there is a tradition recorded in the ^vavarnbhu 
Purapn, according to which Dhanmipala, the king of Gauda, got the throne of Nepal 
from its Chinese ruler Dhariridliar. who abdicate i it out of disgust (Hodgs m, Essays, pp. 
117-18; Wright, History of Nepal, pp 82-83). Dharmapala may have later left the govern- 
ment of Nepal in the hands of a Kirata chief. It may be added here that Nagubh&ta Hi 
according to the ?agar-Tal inscription, secured the submission, among others, of the ruler of 
the Kir&tas. Thus perhaps it so happened that Dharmapala’a nominee on the Nepal throne 
was compelled to accept the over’ordship of the Gurjara king ]ust to avert the fate to which 
the other nominee, Chakrayudha of Ksnauj, wai doomed. It seems that the northern 
frontier of Tn'lu-was loomin'.; large in the political horizon at the time Even Govinda III was 
drawn to the Himalayas where he met Duannapala I do not, however, think that it has 
been finally proved that Gokarija of the Monghyr grunt is to be located in Nepal ; it is n t safe 
to attach too muih import nice to the evidence of the Svayambhu Puru^i, nor is it possible to 
assort that Dharmapala mentioned m that work was none but Dharmapala, the son and suc- 
cessor of Gop&ln. I One cannot agree to the conclusion that the verse in this grant is intended 
to demonstrate that Dharmapala was very generous to his followers It is expressly stated that 
the opportunity given to his soldiers to perform holy rites at the above-mentioned places was 
only incidental to the 4 uprooting of all the wicked and subduing this world,' a task which 
was effected with ease. Hence it must be agreed that the enumeration of the above place- 
names implies more or less the farthest points up to which his political influence prevailed 
when it was at its height. It is n>t impossible to hold that after the diplomatic talk with the 
Bashtraku(a sovereign Govinda III, he contributed a body of soldiers to his army, which 
followed him on his return journey, and happened to visit Gokarna in the North Kanara 
district. 
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their territories. According to verse 8 of the Monghyr grant, 
when he had completed the conquest of the regions (dig-jay-a- 
vasane), he released the princes,” and they were made to forget 
all their distress by the various great honours shown to them. 
The idea of a permanent annexation of the conquered territories 
to his empire was either not present in his mind, or was not 
-p erha ps feasible. 

The policy thus adopted by Dharmapala in this respect 
resembles the one followed by Samudragupta towards the princes 
of the South whom he is said to have overpowered in the course 
of his digoijayn. Dharmapala was content with the submission 
of the vanquished monarchs and with their ready assent to his 
political leadership, as shown by their acceptance of his plan con- 
cerning Kanauj. He appears to have assumed the responsibility 
for preserving the integrity ol the (hlferent ( iwtnjyddfi-paripdla - 
n - aika-niratak — Bhagalpur grant, v. 2) states subordinate to him. 
The Bhagalpur grant 1 states that he was the sole protector of 
the kings who were afraid of their wings being clipped off 
( Paksh'i-chrhhcila-bliaijnil-iipiifilliilaiiatani-ckd.'iraijo bJnl-bhritdm — 
v. 2). The terms he may have exacted from them as a price for 
his support are not really known, but his cavalry was reinforced 
by rich contributions made by the princes of Northern India, who 
had accepted his paramount authority 3 (Udlchln-ancka-narapati- 
pmbhritlkril-dpramnya-hayn-vdhini — 1. 26). 

The Khalimpur and Monghyr grants would make out that 
the credit for all his great undertakings belonged exclusively to 
Dharmapala himself ( Sahayyam yasya bdhoor-nikhila-ripu-kula- 
dhvamsinor-n-dcakd&ili). But the evidence of the Bhagalpur 
inscription and the Badal Prasnsti :1 of Bliatta GuravamiiSra throw 
light on certain extraneous factors that claim to have contributed 
to the success of his activities, although it is not unlikely that 

1 Ind. Ant., XV, p. 304 f. 

s This in a conventional phrase need in all the grants of the dynasty. 

» Ep. Ind., II, p. 160 f. . 

43 
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they exaggerate their importance to some extent. In the Bhagal- 
pur inscription it is' said that his younger brother ( anujaft ) Vak- 
pala, who was his equal in respect of greatness ( tulya-mahima ), a 
unique dwelling-place of courage and state-craft (naya-vikfam-aika- 
vasatih), cleared the world of the dugs of enemies, and brought 
it under the subjection of Dharmapala’s royal parasol (bhratuh 
sthitab Aasane 6 any ah 6atru-patakinlbhir-akarod^ek=dtapatrd 
diiab). The Badiil Pillar inscription sets up a similar claim on 
behalf of his Brahmin minister, Garga. The poet remarks that he 
was even superior to Brihaspati, who was instrumental in making 
Indra the ruler of the East only, while Garga established him as 
the master of all the directions ( Sakrnh puro di§i. patir-nna dig 
=antareshu . . .Dhanninah kritas-tad = adhipas-t c-akhilasu dikshu 
svami mny-eti — v. 2). There is no doubt that Dharmapala con- 
siderably benefited by the prudent service of his minister in his 
military and diplomatic transactions. One of the ancestors*of 
Garga appears to have been named Piiflchala. Is it just a hint 
that Garga’s family came from Kanauj, and with their personal 
knowledge of the state of things in that country were able to 
render useful assistance to their patrons, the rulers of Gauda, 
especially Dharmapala, in regard to his plan affecting the 
Gangetic doab? 

Dharmapala began well, but the end of Ins reign saw the 
undoing of his principal work abroad, flic overthrow of his 
favourite Chakriiyudhaand the weakening of his empire caused by 
the defection of a number of allies, who fell victims to the attacks 
of. the Gurjara king Nfigabbata, were the blots that disfigured 
the concluding years of his career. The skilful and successful 
expeditions conducted by Govinda III in Northern India ipust 
have already undermined the imperial position of Dharmapala 
and overshadowed the reputation he had obtained through his 
previous victories. Instead of offering any resistance to tfce 
Southern invader, he seems to have been bent on securing his 
support against the Gurjara king, but his surrender was a sign 
of weakness. He was not sufficiently aggressive to have 
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attempted an invasion of the Gurjara kingdom when it was still 
lying prostrate under the shock of the humiliating defeat inflicted 
by Dhruva. Hence, when the Gurjaras revived from their brief 
spell of inertia, the Ptila emperor found it difficult to resist the 
progress of their arras.- He was defeated by Nagabhata (c. 815 
A»D.) in the closing years of his reign. In the 3*2nd year of his 
reign his camp was pitched at Pataliputra ( Patuliputra-sam-arasita - 
3rlmaj-ja'yaskandhaim(it) . It appears, as we have already seen 
from the Jodhpur inscription of Banka, that a battle between 
the Gurjartfs and Dharmapala may have been fought at 
Monghyr. 

Dharmapala, his family, etc. 

Dharmapala married RannadevI, the daughter of the Hashtra- 
kQta Parabala (3rl-Pa rabalasya I, si iiti-palma liCishhahdta- 
tilakasya Rannadcryah panir-jatjnhc — Monglijr grant). Kielhorn 
identified the latter with Govinda III, but there is no evidence 
to show that lie was ever known by this name. An inscription 
found at Patharl 1 makes mention of a Parabala ; the difficulty in 
identifying him with Dharmapala’s father-in-law is due to the 
date of the inscription, which probably corresponds to A.D. 8G.I, 
long before which the Pala emperor’s reign came to an end. It 
may be suggested that Dharmapala’s father-in-law was younger 
than he and that he married his daughter at an advanced age. 
He had at least two sons, Tribhuvanapala and Devapfila. The 
former, who acted as the dCitaka of the Khiilimpur grant and 
was - his heir-apparent, does not seem to have survived him, 
as Dharmapala’s successor was Devapala. The possiblity of a 
fratricidal struggle after Dharmapala’s death in which’ the Crown- 

1 Ep. Tud., IX, p. 256 ; GRM., p. 24. Parabala wag the grandson of Jejja and hod of 
Karkaraja- The last-named is said to have fought against N&g&valoka who was probably the 
woe as Nagavaloka of the Hansot Plates (Ep. Ind., XII, p 107) of the Cbahamana feudatory 
Bhartfi-va(J4ha (813 V.8 ). The latter Nig&valoka is supposed to be identified with N&gabhata 
!I, the Gurjara-Pratih&ra king, see Ind. Ant., 1911, pp. 239-40. N. N. Vasa identified 
Parabola's father Karlprfija aa a nephew of the B&sh(rakfite Govinda, In, aee Rajanya- 
gftpga, p. 156, n. 3. Bat this is obviously untenable, see Bafiglar Itih&a, pp. 196-97. 
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Prince might have lost his life cannot be admitted, as in the 
Monghyr grant Devapala’s accession has been described as quite 
peaceful ( nir-upaplavani ). In the statement of the boundaries 
of the land donated in the Khalimpur inscription, reference 
is made to an ali constructed under the auspices of 
the rdjaputra Devata (Rojaputra-Devata-krit-fdih 32; c/. . 
the name Vapyata or Bappata), who may have been identical 
with Devapala. Dharmapala’s brother was Vakpala who rendered 
useful serviced to him in the expansion of his empire. 

The Khalimpur record gives the name of an important 
official who served under Dharmapala. He was the Maha- 
samantadhipati Narayanavarman (the head of the feudatories) at 
whose request his master made the grant. The Kesava Pra- 
sasti, 1 dated in the 26th year of Dharmapala’s reign, recording 
the excavation of a tank at Gaya (Mahabodhi), and the Khalimpur 
copper-plate, issued from the victorious camp at Pataliputra, 
show his position fully established in Bihar. The Khalimpur 
inscription relates to a land-grant which was situated in the 
Paundravardhana-b/mfeti. 2 His supremacy extended up to the 
sea, as is implied in a passage of the Bhagalpur grant 
( dugdh-ambhodhi-iilasa-hasi-mahima 3ri-Dharnmtapiilo nripaft — 
v. 2). His own inscription bears a poetical testimony to the 
extensive popularity he enjoyed. 


» Proc. ASB., 1880, p. 80 ; JASB., (N.S.), Vol IV, p. 101 ff., ; GLM., p. W S. 

*■ For some clay-seals of &ii-DIiurinapala-de\a, recently discovered dating the excava- 
tions at Taharpur in the Rajshahi distuct (Ni/ith Bengal), .see AS1 , 1922-23, p. 115 ff , 
Plutea XV und XVI ; Cal. Rev., May, 1928, p. 240. 
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Devapala and a Renewed Attempt at Imperial Expansion 

Devapftla’s campaigns. The Gurjaras, the Riishtrakutaa and the Kambojaa defeated. 
Expeditions against Utkala and Kamariipa. The policy of the Rash(raku(as and that of tho 
Gurjaras checked for a short while. Devapala’s minsters. Thecevival of the Gurjaras 
under Mihira Bhoja. Devapala subdued His relations with Sumatra and Java. 


Dharraapala was succeeded by Devapala, his son by Rannft- 
devT, the daughter of the Rashtrakula prince Parabala. He 
seems to have abandoned bis father’s policy which had led him 
to capitulate with Govinda Til and enter into a matrimonial 
Alliance with theRfishtrakutas. There was a temporary embrog- 
lio in the alfairs 1 of the Deccan empire. An internal revo- 
lution was set on foot, which aimed at the prevention of 
Amoghavarsha from succeeding to the throne, and the feudatory 
Karka II was actually supplanted by his brother in Gujarat 
(A. D. 812). The early years of Amoghavarsha I’s reign might 
have appeared to Devapala as suitable for striking a blow 
at the Rashtrakfita power. So far as the Gurjaras were con- 
cerned, the replacement of the aggressive Nagabhata by the 
pacifist Ramabhadra ( jagad-vitrishnu ), who had little ambition 
or interest in life, gave the Pilla emperor a similar opportunity 
for the expansion of his supremacy. In the Monghyr grant, 2 
dated in the year 33 of his reign, it is stated that his army 
(elephant) in the course of its victorious career wandered about in 
the midst of the Vindhya forests ( bhramyadbhir = vijaya-kramena ). 
A successful plan of military operations may have thrown thirf 
region into Devapala’s possession ( tdm-eva Vindhy-dtavim—\. 
13). The same grant speaks of his success in dealing with other 

1 Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Ft. if, pp. 402, 400. • 

* Cf. Ind.’Aot., XXI, p. 2(3 f. See GLM., p. 88 ; Ep. lad.', XVIII, p. 804 f. 
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kings, enabling him finally to lead bis army into the- territory of 
the kambojas ( Kambojeshu cha yasya vaji-yuvabhir-dhvast- 
anya-raj-aujaso hcshd-mUrita-hdri-heshita-ravdh MntH-chiram 
vikshitah — after he had crushed the power of other kings, his 
“ young chargers in Karnboja at last % saw their mates”). The 
identification of the Kambojas, 1 referred to in the Monghyr 
inscription, who are by some scholars regarded as having been 
probably a branch of the Tibeto-Chinese settled in Tibet at this 
time, is a matter of controversy. In the Garuda Pillar inscrip- 
tion 2 Devapala’s empire has been specified as extending from 

the Himalayas to the Vindhyas ( d-Recd-jayiaMn-matahgaja 

a-Gauri-yitur-Mcar-cyidii-kirumih — v. 5) which was compelled to 
pay tribute to him by the pressure of the policy (nityd yasya) 
emanating from his Brahmin minister, Dnrbhapani, the son of 

1 The Kambojas known to the Vedm literature were probably a North-Western people, 
see JR AS. v 1911, pp 801*02 ; also Wilson, \ i-F , 11, 182. These Beem to have been closely 
connected with the Persian Kambujiya, see J HAS , 1912, p 256 The Kumbojas along with 
the Yonas and the Gandharas are referred to in the inscriptions of A6oka (c/. RE., V). 
R&japura, the borne of the Kambojas, mentioned in the Mababharata, is supposed to 
have been situated to the soath or south-east of Punch. The western boundaries of 
their country 'must have reached Kaflnstan,' sec PHAT , pp 94-95. In Luders'g 
List (Nos. 176 and 472), Nandinagara is jriven as a city of the Kambojas. It is to 
be noted that the north-weBtern Karnboja country was famous for its horses, - 
Fausboll, IV, 464; Mabavastu, ii, 185. Tlic grants of Devapala in referring" to the 
Karnboja country also imply that il was reputed for its hordes For fuither details, see 
B. C. Law, Some Kshatriya Tribes of Ancient India, 1924, pp. 230-56. Nepaleae tradi- 
tion i eg ard a Tibet as the KambojadeSn and Tibetan to be the Kamboja-bbasha.Fouoher, 
L’lconographie Bouddhique, p 134 ; DG , (Ra'shahi), 1915, p. 26 The savage customs of the 
Kftmbojas are -mentioned in a Jataka verse, Fausboll, Vol VI, p 210. There seems to be 
a general agreement among scholars that the Kambojas wbo came into contact with Bengal 
were of the Tibe to- Chinese or Mongol stock, see HODBL , Pt i, p, 69 ; GRM., p. 87; 
MA8B., V, p. 69. This is, however, far from certain. In Indo-Chinese inscriptions, K&mbnja** 
Cambodia, but the Kambojus known to Bengal were not probably connected with Cambodia, 
see Bijan Raj Cbatterjee, The Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia, p. 808— Karnboja = 
Yunan and Szechwan, see R. C. Majumdur, Champu, p. xiv ; Harvey, History of BurmaJ^ 
p. 109, n. 1 (Kamboja-sangba). The Tibetan work Pag-sam-jon-zang knows two Kambojas, 
one in tbe east and the olber in the north-west, the former comprising the Lush&i Hill tracts 
between Burma and Bengal, see Part I, pp. 4, 74, aod Index, p. 10. For a MS. of the Smpti 
treatise compiled by order of 'Jagann&tha of the Karnboja clan, see R. L. Mitra, Notices of 
Sanskrit M8S., Vol.V, No. ,1790. 

1 GLM. V p. 79. 
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Garga, who had himself rendered valuable services to his father 
Dharmapala.* The statement of the limits of Devapala’s dominions 
to be found in this inscription appears to be in keeping with the 
evidence of the Monghyr grant, already noticed, which mentions 
his victories in the Vindhya region and the Kamboja country, 
apparently marking the two. extremes of an area which seems to 
Jiavc been subdued by him. Further details about his conquests 
are supplied in another passage of the Garuda Pillar inscription, 
which says that Devapala inflicted a crushing 4pfeat upon the 
whole host of the Utkalas, deprived the Hunas of their prestige 
and broke the conceit of the lords of the Dravidas and the Gur- 
jaras ( utkiUt-Otkala-kiihnh hrita-H una-yarmam lihnnnnhrita-Dra - 
vida-Gurjjara-iultha-darpam — v. 13). The BhagaJpur inscrip- 
tion ' throws some light on the circumstances that brought the 
Pala empire into contact with IJtkala, ultimately leading to the 
acceptance of his authority by the king of Kamarupa as well. 
According to this inscription, the immediate object of the Pala 
expedition against ITtkala seems to have been the prevention of a 
war between that country and Kamarupa. The mere news of the 
advance of the Pala army led by Devapfila’s brother, Jayapala, 
caused the Utkala king to lly in despair from the seat of his 
government (Stdan-ndmn-uirn duran-niju-pu ram-njnhdd-Uthula- 
nam=adlu8tih — v.f>). Another important effect resulting from the 
expedition was that the king of Kamarupa was forced to abandon 
his project of war against Utkala, acknowledging the superiority 
of the Pala dynasty ( Prnmyi-parivrito bibhrad-ur.lichena mur - 
dhna raja t Pray jyotishdndm-upa.iamita-samit-samkathdm yusya ch- 
ajMm — v. G). The king of Pragjyotisha enjoyed peace at last, 
surrounded by friends, b 0 on his lofty head the command of 
that [prince] which bade [his forces] cease to plan battles. The 
undated Ghoshrawa Pra&asti 2 of Viradeva, a pupil of Sarvajfia- 
£anti, who came from Nagarahara in Uttardpntha and was later 


1 Ind. Ant., XV, p. 805. 

* Ind. Ant., XVII, p. 807 f. 
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appointed as the head of the Naianda monastery, describes Deva- 
pala* his contemporary, as the lord of the earth ( Sri-Devapala - 
bhuvan-ddhipa-labdha-pujah — v. 3). In the Monghyr grant it is 
mentioned that his empire extended up to Adam’s Bridge (?) and 
was bounded by the seas on the east and the west ( d-Gahg-agama - 
mahitat - sapatna - tunyam - dsc(toh)-prathita-Da6-asya-Ketu-kirt- 
tch urppim=a-Vanma-niketanach-cha Sindhor=d-Lakshnu-hda - 
bhaoandch-cha yo bubhoja — v. 15). But the description is too con- 
ventional to permit of any serious deduction as regards the actual 
limits of his dominions. Nevertheless, these are the details on 
which we must mainly base our reconstruction of Devapala’s poli- 
tical and military career. According to B. D. Banerji, 1 most of 
his victories were achieved in the Vindhyan region, which lay to 
the south-east and the north-east respectively of the Gurjara and 
Rashtrakuta territories. But it is more probable that he did not 
enter into any direct hostilities with these Powers. What Dcva- 
pala seems to have aimed at was the dissolution of the Rashtra- 
kuta hegemony built up by Govinda Til in the Vindhyas. It may 
be further recalled that Govinda’s victorious march took him as 
far north as the Himalayas. The reference to Devapala’s defeat 
of the Dravida king or kings contained in the Badal Pra&asti has 
been generally taken to mean the discomfiture of his Rashtrakuta 
contemporaries at his hands. But it is doubtful if the expression 
in question should signify a member of the Rashtrakuta family 
in the present instance. In the Sanjan grant of Amoghavarsha I 
(v. 30) the ‘ Dravila ’ kings arc included among those against 
whom the Rashtrakuta king’s aggressive plans were directed. 
These Dravilas seem to be referred to in v. 32 of the same 
grant as Kerala and Pandya kings. It may be that Devapiila’s 
plan was to press the Rashtrakutas from all sides, particularly i^, 
the Vindhya region and on the frontiers of the Tamil kingdoms 
of the extreme south. The establishment of his influence in the 
latter direction seems to be indicated in the passage which refers 


2 BaAglar Ttibia, p. 205. 
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to the extension of his authority up to Adam’s Bridge. 
Amoghavarsha probably resisted this influence of the Balas as 
shown in v. 32 of the Sanjan Plates, but this must have happen- 
ed after Devapala’s death. Perhaps he also succeeded in secur- 
ing a guiding influence for his family in the Kamboj a country, 
which was reacting unfavourably to the interests of the Pal as. 
-Qgyapala, by defeating the Kamboja chief, took an effective step 
towards rendering this antagonistic force innocuous for the time 
being, 1 but it was probably the same Katnboja clan which in 
later times penetrated into Gmdi and constituted themselves into 
a political power within the Pal a empire. As we have already 
seen, among the territories conquered by (fovinda, mention is to 
be found of Odraka (Orissa). Now, with the establishment of 
Devapala’s control over Utkala, another link was broken in the 
chain of Rashtrakuta domination Gorged by that ambitious 
Deccan monarch, which was a menace to the safety of the Pala 
dynasty. A passage in the Nalanda grant of Devapfila confers 
the epithet “ Pnrabnla-dalane suhaya-nirapckshah ” on Balavar- 
man, the subordinate ruler of Vyaghratati-mandala, who was 
“ like his own right-hand ” ( dnkshimbhuja iva rdjnah). If it is 
possible to read into the expression the name of a particular indi- 
vidual rather than a vague reference to the forces hostile to Deva- 
pala in general, it will appear that this chief may have defeated 
on behalf of his master (independently of any help) the Rashtra- 
kuta Farabala mentioned in the Palharl inscription (861 A.D.), 2 
whose identity with Dharmapala’s father-in-law has been assum- 
ed by soijie as probable. The acceptance of Pala supremacy by 
the Assam king' 1 militated against the chance of a revival of 

1 Dr. Barnett's common! on the above suggestion is “This is possibtebut very doubtful." 

a Ep. Tnd , Vol. IX f p. 25G. 

3 R. P. Chanda thinks that he was Jayamala-Virabiihu, see GRM., p. 20. But tho 
period of bis reign cannot be accurately determined The Assam kings who seein to have ruled 
in succession during the period were Harjara {c. 829 A.D.), Vaoainala ( c . 836), Jayamftla 
(c. 862)— Gait’s Assam, 1926, App. A; r/. H. C. Ray, Dynastic History, Pt T, p. 268. 
H. P. dastrl refers to the conquest of Kamarupa and Kalifiga by L&usena, whose exploits 

are described in a Bengali work, the Dharmamafigala by Ghanaruma / see MASB., Vol. Ill, 
• • 

44 
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friendship between Kamarupa and Kanauj, now under the Gur- 
jaras, which early in the seventh century had impeded the deve- 
lopment of Gauda into a full-fledged empire. 

Perhaps It was not possible for Devapala to embark on a 
more ambitious scheme of conquest. The presence of some 
troubles of unknown character inside the empire is perhaps indi- 
cated in the Bhagalpur grant. While he had been engaged in 
his expeditions abroad, he may have left his brother in charge of 
affairs at home. It was probably during this period of his 
absence that an opposition was organised against his authority, 
which may have developed into an open fight. But thanks to 
Jayapala, he was able to pacify the movement, which could 
not make serious headway ( Dharma-dvisham yudhi Samayita — 
v. 5). 1 The leadership of the army that was despatched against 
Utkala and Kamarupa w..s entrusted to Jayapala ( Yasmin 
bhratur-nnideSad-balavati par Hah prasthitc). If this expedition 
followed Devapala’s campaigns abroad, it may be concluded 
that the reason for this arrangement was that the emperor pro- 
bably apprehended a fresh outbreak of the old trouble in the event y 
of his absence from home again. It has been already noted that 
Devapala’s minister, Darbhapani, is claimed in the Garuda Pillar 
inscription to have been instrumental through his counsel in 
making the whole earth from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas 
tributary to his master. Darbhapani was followed by his son 
Some^vara, but he does not seem to have lived long. His 
son was Kedarami^ra, of whose intellectual attainments Devapala 
was an ardent admirer ( Bhu-pitham-abdhi-ra6an-abharanam - 
bubhoja I Gaudesvara6-chiram-upasya dhiyam yadlyam II ). The 
occurrence of the word “ chiram ” in the above passage may go 

p. 8. But the poem is comparatively modem and there is no reason why Dharmsp&la 
mentioned in it should be regarded as the father of Devap&la of the P&lajDynasty, see tfftM., 
p. 29, f.n. K. L. Barn a also thinks that it was Jayam&la Virababu with whom Jayap&U 
came in contact and that it is not true that the latter subdued the former, see Early 
History of K&marupa.pp. 128-29 ; on this point, see Ray, loc. ci't., p. 948. 

1 This may not necescarily mean internal trouble, but as the ioscr. later deals with the 
external Powers defeated by Jayapala at the instance of his brother, it seems probable that 
the preceding verse refers to some domestic difficulty. 
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to show that he served under Devapala for a respectable 
period of time. It appears, therefore, that Kedarami£ra’s grand- 
father, Darbbapani, flourished during the earlier years of his 
reign, when he seems to have attained most of his military 
triumphs. There is nothing on record to show that SomeSvara 
signalised bis office by any achievement like that put to the 
credit of Darbhapani. 1 In the meanwhile the cloud of obscurity 
which had hung over the destiny of the Gurjara-Pratiharas was 
soon dissipated with the accession of Eamabhadra’s son, Mihira 
Bhoja, unquestionably the greatest sovereign of the dynasty, who 
had a long and active reign extending over about half a century 
( c . 836-85 A.D.). The Barah inscription shows that he had 
already ascended the throne by A.D. 830. 2 He appears to have 
been opposed to the Gaudas like his predecessors, Vatsaraja and 
Nagabhata II. Verse 38 of the Gwalior Pra&asti B seems to 
suggest that the goddess of fortune who had been the consort of 
Dbarma(pala)’s son (Devapala) favoured Bhoja ( Dharmm-aputya - 
ya6ah-prabhutir=apard Lakshvilh punarbhur-nnayd — v. 18). If 
this interpretation of the verse is to be accepted, it will prove that 
the two rival monarchs, Devapala and Bhoja, came into hostile 
contact and that the effect of this engagement was not favourable 
to the former. But Devapala could feel proud of one thing. The 
Gauda empire attained a natural expansion during his reign 
when Utkala and Kamarupa came under its influence, and thus 
the resources of the eastern territories were united into a 
compact power dominated by the Palas. Like Nagabhata II, 
Bhoja may have been helped by some of his feudatories in his 

1 From the evidence of the Bade! Pra&asti it js not necessary to infer that Son tdvinns 
successor- iu -office, KedarnnnSra, was instrumental in bringing about the military successes 
attributed to Devapala. If the verse (13) relating to the Gaude$vaia*s triumphs in connection 
with the career of Kedarsinidra is studied along with verse 5, both of which have been 
already quoted, it will appear highly probable that the successful expeditions during bis reign 
were undertaken in its earlier period when Keddramiira's grandfather, DarbhapApi, enjoyed 
office. 

’ Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, pp. 15-19. * 

* Ep. Ind., XVIII*, pp. 109, 118, f.n. 4. 
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conflict with the Vahga king (Devapala?). The Kalha (in the 
Gorakhpur District, U.P.) Plate of Sodhadeva, 3 dated V. S. 
1134 ( = 1077 A.D.), refers to his ancestor Gunambhodhideva 
( Gunasdgara ) who obtained some territory from Bhoja ( Bhojadcv - 
apta-bhumih) and “by bis warlike expedition ’’ “ took away the 
fortune of the Gauda.” Sodhadeva seems to have achieved 
military laurels chiefly in the east. A remote ancestor of this 
prince is said to have defeated the kings of the east. This was 
Rajaputra, the "great-grandfather of Gunambhodhideva., a con- 
temporary of Bhoja I, who distinguished himself by render- 
ing them devoid of leisure [ pm(chl)-ks1nlindr-dnavasarakarana- 
khyata . . .] . Sodhadeva himself flourished on the banks of the 
Sarayu ( Sarayupara-jwitam ) in A.D. 1077, as mentioned in his 
Kalha Plate. 

Another associate of Blioja on bis eastern expedition was 
probably Gnhila II, mentioned in the Chatsu inscription of 
Baladitya. His father Harshnriija was a contemporary of Bhoja, 
to whom he presented horses. Harshadeva’s father, who defeated 
a Gauda king, was most probably a contemporary of Nagabhata 
II, grandfather of Bhoja, as the interval between the two reigns 
appears to have been very short, occupied by the rule of Bhoja’s- 
father Ramabhadra. As Bhoja’s reign extended over nearly half 
a century, it is possible that both Harsharaja and his son Guhila 
II flourished during the period of his government. Guhila II, 
according to the Chatsu inscription, vanquished a Gauda king 
and “ levied tribute upon princes in the cast ’’ ( jitra Gaudddhi- 

natham ). It is not improbable that he showed his 

military skill during the reign of Bhoja's successor Mahcndra- 
pala, who, as will be seen in the next chapter, extended i his 
authority into Bihar and Northern Bengal. 

A particular interest attaches to the Nalanda copper-plate 
grant, 2 dated in the 39th year of Devapala ’s reign, as the only 

1 Ep. Ind„ Vol. VII, p, 89. 

8 ASI. f 1920, p. 87 ff. ; N. G. Majimidar's Monograph on the inacr., published by the 
Varendra Research Society, 1926 ; H. fiastrl, Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 810 ff. 
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available record that reveals the existence of a contact between 
the Pala empire and a Power outside India. The first twenty-five 
lines of the grant repeat the introductory verses of the Monghyr 
inscription, which is the earlier of the two, having been issued 
six years before the date of the other. Recently a third inscription 
of the reign of Devapala, engraved on the pedestal of an image of 
"Tara and dated in his 35th year, was recovered at Hilsa, ‘24 miles 
from the Patna Junction Station and 15 miles from Nalanda. 
The record refers to Devapala’s victorious reign ri-Devapdla - 
deva-vijaya-rajya) and Maiijusrideva of Nalandii. ] The object of 
the Nalandii inscription is to record a grant of five villages by 
Devapala for the benefit of a monastery constructed at 
Nalandii under the auspices of Balaputradeva, the king of 
Suvarnadvlpa. It is interesting to note that the gift was 
offered in response to a request fdr lands from this foreign 
monarch, conveyed to the Pala emperor through the governor of 
the Vyaghratati-manda/a ( Vyaghratatj-mandal-adhipatih — 1. 51), 
Balnvarman by name, who acted as the dutalca or messenger 
of the grant [(Suvar)nn-ddhipati-maJulrdja-<n-VdJaputra-devena 
dfitaka-mukhenavayam-vijiidpitah — 1.37], This naturally pre- 
supposes some communication between the Lower Gangetic delta 
and the island kingdom of Balaputradeva, who belonged to the 
Sailendra dynasty of Java ( Ynva-bhfimi-pdlah ). Ilis son Samarii- 
gravlra 2 married Tara, the daughter of a ruler called either 
Dharmasetu or Varmasetu of the lunar race ( Somakul-dnvayasya 
mahatah...tasy-(ibhud-av(inl-bhujah — 1. 59). Their son was Biila- 
putra, whose request for an endowment was granted by Devapala. 
The existence of a dynasty of this name in the latter part of the 
eighth century is shown by two inscriptions : one found at Ligor 
in Malay Peninsula 3 and the other at Kalasan in Java, * the 

* JB0R8., Vol. X. 1924, pp. 81-36. 

* That this is probably a name rather than nn epithet is the suggestion of Mr. N. G. 

Majumdar, see his Monograph. ^ 

3 Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 311, and f.n. 3 on p. 212. 

* 7&td.,p f&2. For fuller references to the history of thet flailendras, see R. C. 

Majumdar, Ep. Iifd., XXII, p. 281, n. 2 (also Note, pp. 281-84). * 
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former belonging to a date “ somewhat later than 775 A.D.” and 
the latter dated in 778 A.D , referring respectively to Sri-Maha- 
raja and Maharaja Panaihkarana. There is also a third in scrip* 
tion of the same family, which was discovered at Kelurak near 
Kalasan, giving the name of the Sailendra king Sri-Sangrama- 
Dhananjaya. It appears from these records that the Sailendras in 
the latter part of the eighth century exercised their sovereignty 
over Malay Peninsula and Java. The Nalanda copper-plate belongs 
to the first half, of the ninth century, and a still later reference is 
provided by the Larger Leiden Museum Grant 1 of the Ohola king 
Rajaraja alias Rajakesarivarman (A.D. 985-1013), according to 
which Maravijayottuhgavarman of the Sailendra dynasty, the lord 
of Srlvishaya (San-fo-ts’i of the Chinese Annals = Palembang in 
Sumatra) 2 3 and Kataha (var. Kadara, Kidara=Keddah in Malay 
Peninsula), and the son ot Chulamanivarman, caused a monastery 
to be built at Nilgapattana named after his father, which was en- 
dowed with the donation of the village Anaimangalam (11. 73-86) 
by the southern king in the 21st year of his reign. The gift 
made by this Chola king was subsequently ensured in the form 
of a permanent edict embedded in the Sanskit portion of the in- 
scription by his son Rajendra Chola (Madhurantaka) . Soon after 
this, hostilities broke out between him and the Sailendras, as re- 
corded in several inscriptions of the former, the earliest beihg the 
Tiruvalangadu Plates, dated in the sixth year of his reign. In 
the course of this struggle which continued for several decades 
the Oholas succeeded in conquering portions of the Sailendra 
territory, Rajendra himself defeating Saiigramavijayottunga, who 
may have been the successor of Maravijayottuhga, as suggested 
by Mr. Hirananda Sastrl. Peace was apparently restored by the 
20th year of the reign of Rajakesarivarman alias Kulottunga I, # 

1 Burgess and N&te&a Sftstrl, ASSI., IV, p. 204 ff. ; Ep. Ind.,XXlI, Pt. VI, 
p. 218 ff. 

* Acta Orientalia, Vol. IT, Pt. I, p. 21 ; Bijan Ra] Chatterjee, loc. cH. t p. 81. 

3 A8SI., IV, p. 22* ff. ; Bp. Ind., XXII, p. 267 ff. 
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who offered valuable concessions concerning the gift originally 
made by Rajaraja, as recorded in the Smaller Leiden Plates, at 
.the request of the king of Kidara, communicated to him by his 
messengers, Rajavidyadhara Sdmanta and Abhiraanottuhga 
S&manta. 1 . It is believed that the Arab writers “ from the ninth 
century onwards ” refer to the Sailendra empire under the name 

“'Zabag or Zabaj; and the Chinese Annals, while mentioning the 
embassies from San-fo-ts’i sent to China in the tenth century, 
mean that they came from the Sailendras. The latter, as shown 

• 9 9 

by these sources as well as by the Ohola records above referred 
to, must have considerably developed their power by the tenth 
century, when their territories included the whole of Malayasia, 
i.e., Malay Archipelago and Malay Peninsula, in which must 
have been comprised SrI-Vijaya in Sumatra. It is also held likely 
that they enjoyed the possession of Kamboja (Cambodia) and 
Champa (Annam) for some time. As regards the origin of the 
Sailendras, it may be mentioned here that there is no direct 
evidence to show that they were connected with either of the 
three ruling families of the mainland having similar names, the 
Sailavamsa , 2 * * the Sailodbhavas or the Silaharas. * But their 
Indian origin may not be regarded as improbable. Emigrants 
from India are still called Kclings or Klings, a fact which 
suggests that Kaliriga including the Telugu country has been 
particularly known to Java and Sumatra. 

There was no political basis of the relationship between 
Devapala and Balaputra. The latter seems to have been regarded 
as belonging to a domain unconnected with Indian politics. 

- Hence there was no hesitation in praising him almost in a super- 
lative degree. The Naianda inscription compares him with 
Siva’s son, Skanda, and as an expert in crushing the pride of all 
the rulers of the world ( sarvv-drvvlpati-garvva-kharvvaij,a’chanah ). 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. ii. 

* Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 148. For the Sailendra feudatories of the Clio) as, gee ASI., 1911-12, 

p. 176. 

» Ep. Ind., Xyil, p.814. 
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The Nalanda grant is not the only record which evidences con- 
tact between the Sailendras and Eastern India. The Eelurak 
inscription mentions that the preceptor of the Sailendra king Sri- 
Snngraraa-Dhananjaya was Kumaraghosha, a resident of Gauda 
(Gaudi-dvipa-guru), who set up an image of MaiijuSri. 



CHAPTER IX 


The Decline and the Recover* 

* 

K A discussion of the P&la genealogy, 3 urapalti, Vigrahapala. Jayap&'a, Vigrahap&U ; the 
Haihay a Alliance. Vigrahapftla I’s abdicstion. Nftrftyapapala Gurjara authority in Bibftr 
end North Bengal The decline of the Gurjarn power ; Rajyapala of the P&la dynasty; his 
R&shtraku$a alliance Gopalall The Ohandel attack on Gauda. The Chandras and the 
k Kambo]as in Bengal. Mahlpala I and a new epoch His activities and Contemporary politics. 
The Cho|a attack. The Suras. Muhipala’a victory over the Kansas. An estimate of 
his achievements. 

The history of the succession to the Gau<Ja throne after 
Devapala presents a problem which is somewhat difficult to solve. 
Probably a domestic struggle broke ou|; after Devapala’s demise, 
which added to the weakness resulting from Mihira Bhoja’s well- 
organised expedition against the empire during his reign. 
Devapala had a son, named Rajyapala, the worthy son of a worthy 
father ( atmanurupn-charihm ), whoso heir-apparency was a 
settled fact in the 33rd year of his reign (sthira-yauvarajyam ) , 
when he was appointed by the emperor to act as the dutaka of 
the Monghyr grant ( akarod - - - - .< rl-Rdjyapdlam-iha dutakam- 
dtmaputram — 11. 51-52). As in the subsequent documents of the 
Palas there is no mention of this Rajyapala, it may be reasonably 
concluded that he was not fortunate enough to have been able 
to ascend the throne, having either died during the life-time of 
his father or been defeated in an unrecorded, though probable, 
struggle for succession. From the Badal Pra fasti it appears 
that Devapala’s immediate successor was Surapala, both of them 
being mentioned in connection with the office held by Kedfira- 
mi£ra during their reigns. 1 Beyond this, there is no other 

1 V. 13 of the Bad&l Prahsti (Bp. Ind., Vol. IT, p. 160 if.) speaks of Ganjelvftra's 
lefesi of the Utkalas, Gurjaras, etc., accomplished through the counsel of KedAramfcrs. The 
lame of the Gau4a king is not, however, given. But it is highly probable that he wu 
DevapAla whose name occurs in v. &. The unnamed king could either Deveplls or 

4 $ 
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indication as to the relationship between these monarchs in this 
inscription. The names of the Palas supplied in the Badal 
Prahsti stand in the following order of succession: Dharmapala, 
Devapala, Surapala and Narayanapala. Prom the fact that in 
the Bhagalpur grant the name preceding Narayanapala is given 
Rs VigrahapSla, while in the Badal Prahsti its place is occupied 
by Surapala ; it has been surmised that the two names are of the 
one and the same king. 2 But from the former inscription it can be 
definitely understood that Vigrahapala T was Narayanapala’s. 
father. On the other hand, no such direct information is furnish- 
ed by the Badal PraSasti regarding Surapala. Moreover, it cannot 
be urged that the absence of Vigrahapala’s name in Gurava,- 
misra’s inscription must be necessarily explained by his assumed 
identity with Sura pa la. The object of that inscription is to give 
the history of Guravamisra’s family. Vigrahapala’s name may 
have been omitted from the account for the simple reason that this 
family did not receive any patronage from him. The manner in 
which Narayanapala’s regard for Guravamisra, who in the 
Bhagalpur grant acts in the capacity of his dutaha, has been 
expressed in the Badal Prusasti, is well worth attention. While 
his predecessors had received a homage bordering on worship 
from Dharmapala, Devapala and Surapfila, Guravamisra felt 
gratified beyond measure at the mere fact that he was praised by 
Narayanapala (Srl-Narayanuiialah prafaxtir-aparax-tu ha hatha — 
v. 19). This feeling may have been due to the acceptance of 
his services by the new Pala emperor, notwithstanding his father’s 


SCirapala ,v. 15) But t.lieie is little probability that lie was Surapala. r I here is no proof 
of Surapala's military success or of long reign. But v. Ill alludes to the Gaud* king's 
long ieigo. The Nalanda mscr. of Devapala shows that he ruled at least for 39 years. 
The Bh&galpur grant shows that Utkala was conquered by Devapak. This is also mention 
ed in v. 13 of the Bad&l PraJasti Surapala's association with Kedarami£ra who seems to 
have served under Devapala also is proved by the reference in v. 15 to his presence at the 
sacrifices performed by the Brahmin m mister 

* See Hoernle, CR., A8B., Part II, App. IF, p. ‘206. His view was accepted by 
Kielhorn, Ep. Tnd,, VIII, App. I, p. 17 ; R D. Bauer)], Bahglar Itih&s, p. 216. 
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association with a different ruler who probably represented a rival 
cause. In the genealogical portions of the Pala inscriptions, 
Vigrahapala is mentioned in a verse which follows an eulogistic 
allusion to Jayapala’s military activities during the reign specihed 
as that of Devapala in the preceding verse. Thus obviously the 
expression “ tatsunu ” 1 (tinman ViyrahapaJas-tat-sunur-ajata- 
latmr-ioa jatah) attached to Vigrahapala (1) in the passage, is re- 
quired to be connected with Jayapala rather than with Devapala. 
In addition to this, the fact that in all these later inscriptions a 
prominent emphasis has been laid on the part played by Jayapala 
during the reign of Devapala, who is thereby almost thrown into 
the background, may not be altogether without significance. 
The view held by Kielhorn that Vigrahapala and his line were 
descended from Jayapala will thus appear to be well-founded. 4 
The subject of Jayapala’s parentage is not lice from controversy, 
The earliest reference to him in the Pala inscriptions is to be 
found in the Bhfigalpur grant. Since Devapala is described in 
one verse as Jayapala’s “ p[trr(cu)i<t ” and “ bhrata , ” one would 
feel inclined to conclude that they were related as brothers and 
that Devapiila was the elder of the two. ft is to be pointed out,, 
however, that Jayapala is mentioned immediately after Vakpala, 
and that the remark “lasmal piitro babhum," which precedes the 
phrase “ rijayl JayapuUniamd ” in the same passage, may betaken 
to mean that Jayapala was the son of Vakpala. But this goes 
counter to the evidence that seems to show him to be related to 
Devapala as a brother, for it is impossible to hold that DevapSla 
was a son <rf Vakpala, in view of the testimony of his own inscrip- 

1 V. 7 fBH&galpur grant) ; v. 5 (Rnngarh, Amgftcbhi and Munahali grants). The 
verse ends incidentally with the mention of Devapala but deals with the career of Jayapala. 
As the nearest pronoun is Devapala, Hoernle supposed that the epithet 1 tatsunu applied to 
Vigrahapala (I) should mean Devapala’s son But the construction of the verse preceding 
the mention of Vigrahapala does not seem to agree with this interpretation. The verse ends 
with the line 1 yah pur/vaje bl)Uvana-ra]ya'8ukh&ny'anai3hTt. < * Tatsunu ’ is to be connected 
with * yah.* hence with Jayapala. But A. K Maitreya supports Hoernle (GLM., p. 87, n.). 
R. D. Banerji differs from this view, see B&riglar Itihfts, pp.. 218-19 ; MA&B., Vol. V, 
P- «7. 

* Bp. Ind., vnr, App. 1, p. 17, fn. 6. 
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tions introducing him as Dharmapala’ s son . 1 It is thus a trying 
problem how to harmonise the description of Devapala as the 
pUrvvaja bhrata of Jayapala with the view suggested by the inter- 
pretation of “tatsunu” as connecting the latter with Vakpala. 
Indeed there may be some confusion in the genealogical account 
itself. The term “ bhrata, ” has been used on two occasions : once 
to signify Vakpala’ s connection with Dharmapala, and again, to 
signify the relationship existing between Devapala and Jayapala. 
There is no doubt among scholars that Vakpala and Dharmapala 1 
were brothers; and it is not improbable that the terra bears 
the same meaning in both the cases, qualified by the ex- 
pression “ anuja” (younger) in one instance and “ pUrvvaja ” in 
the other. The upshot of the discussion may be reduced to a 
tabular form as follows 2 : — 


Gopiila 


Dharmapala 

i 


Vakpiilfi 

i 

Tribhuvanapala 

1 

Devapala 

i 

Jayapala 

(Kbalimpur grant) 

1 

1 


Rajyapala(= ? Surapala) Vigrahapala J 


Nar ay an opals 


Rajyapala durapala (II?) 

The above shows, in agreement with Kielhorn’s theory, the 
descent of Vigrahapala’s line from Jayapala. It further acknow- 
ledges the force of the argument advanced by A. K. Maitreya that 
Jayapala should be regarded as Devapala’s brother." The view 
that Surapala is not identical with Vigrahapala is supported b^ 

» EielboTD, JA8B., LXI, p. 80. 

* The discussion regarding the relationship between Jayapftla, Devapila and Vigraha- 
p&la ia baBed on two verses, com moo to the Bhagalpur, Bangarh, Amgachhi, and Manabali 
grants. 

l GLM., pp. 65-66, n. 
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Mr. N. N. Vasii. 1 * 3 If it were possible to establish the identity of 
Surapala with Rajyapala, who appears as Devap&la’s heir- 
apparent in his Monighyr grant, the genealogical table presented 
here would be readily acceptable. There is a mention of one 
Jayapala in a very short inscription found on a stone “in the 
courtyard of the large modern monastery to the north of the main 
shrine ” at Sarnath a [V ihapalah daki chaityams^tu yat-punyam 
kdrayit=:drjjitam maya | sarvva-loko bhacc ( t=tene ) sarvvajilah 
karund-mayah tirl-J ayapala.. .etan — uddihja karitam = Amrita- 
pale(na)]. It is not known where the inscription originally came 
from, but as its characters belong to the ninth century, it has 
been suggested that it refers to the Pala prince of that name. 
A manuscript (No. 10:28) of KesSava MiSra’s Chhandogyaparitishta, 
together with a commentary entitled the Paritishtapraka&a by 
Narayana, is preserved in the India Office Library, which 
speaks of a Kshmapala Jayapala/ 1 One may not he certain 
about his identity. R. G. Basak is of the opinion that he. 
was the same as the Assam king of this name mentioned 
in the Silimpur inscription, probably dated in the eleventh 
century. 4 * * * Chronological considerations, as explained in a former 
chapter, require the limiting of the distance intervening between 
Devapala’s death and Narayanapala’s accession to a very short 
period not exceeding three or four years, which is represented by 
only two records 8 from Bihar, inscribed on the pedestals of two 

1 VaAger J&tiya Itib&s, Ita janya-K. , p. 210. 

a A 01., 1907-08, p. 75, PI. XXI, 6. 

3 Eggeling, Cat. of the Sanak. MSS., in the India Office Library, London, Pt. I, pp. 

92-98 (1887). The commentator N&r&yaga was the grandson of Umapati, who received a gift 

from Jayap&Ia while the latter performed a 1 Mahft-Srftddha ’ ceremony, It. D. Banerji and 

H.' P. Saatrl identify this Jayapftla with the Jayapala of the Pala dynasty, see BlAglar 
Itibtoi p. 210. But there ia no information that Devap&la'a 1 brother ’ waa a ruler (Eshmft- 
pftl&j- J ay ap&latah) . 

' 4 Ep. Ind., XUI, p. 289. 

3 8PP., XV, p. 12; N. Chakravorty in JASB., 1908, pp. 107-08, assigns these in- 
scriptions to the second year of Surapala U’s reign, but see MA8B., Vol. VIII, No. 8, p. 57 ; 
IHQ., 1927, pp. 686-87 ; B&Aglar Itit^as, p. 222. They are dated in the year 8 of Sflraptla’s 
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images of Buddha, dated in the 3rd year of Surapala’s reign. 
(Maharajadhiraja-6rl-tifirapaladeva-rajye sarhrat). It is almost 
impossible to accommodate Vigrahapala in this short period in 
succession to Surapiila. The former is not known to have had 
dealings with any external enemies. Epigraphic references to 
his military successes, vague and indefinite though they be, may 
be interpreted to mean that he had the better of 8urapala, who 
predeceased him. In the Bhfigalpur grant 1 it is said that it 
appeared as if Vigrahapala ‘ was born without any enemies ’ 

(tinman Vigrahapala ajalasatnir-iva jatah — v. 7), 2 3 4 but it is 

curious that the same inscription in a different passage refers 
to the calamities caused by him to his enemies ( riparo yena 
gunmnaw vipadam = axpadlkriiah — v. 8). An allusion is made 
to the widowhood caused to the. wives of his enemies by 
the potency of his sword ( tiatru-ounild-piaaadhana-vilopi-vimal - 
asi-jaladharah) ." His wife was Lajja, 1 an ornament of the 
Haihaya family, whom he must have married several years 
before his reign ( Lajj-rti lamja jaladhcr-ira Jahnu-lranya patni 
babhuva hrita-Haihaya-vamSa-bhusha — v. There is no re- 

ference, however, to this matrimonial alliance in this record 
of the Haihayas themselves. Kokalla (c. 880-90 A.D.), S from 
whom the history of the dynasty is traced as the founder of 
a new kingdom, appears to have been a contemporary of Vigraha- 
pala 1. If Lajja was his daughter, it is difficult to explain the 
absence of his name in the Bhagalpur grant, for he was a ruler of 
great achievements, as can be understood from the Benares grant 
of Karna and the Billiari inscription, not to speak of theiCambay 


1 The same verse is repeated in the later land-grants of the family, viz., those from 
Bfingarb, Amg&chhi and Manahali. 

a Acc. toHultzsch,Ind. Ant , XV, p 307, A]atasatru = B]mbisara’s son, hut»Yudhish- 
Jhira, says A. K. Maitreya, see GLM., p 67, n Cf. V..16, the Cambay Plates Probably 
the intention of the poet is to refer to his religious temperament as was shown by his 
abdication of the throne. 

3 V. 7 (Bhfigalpur) ; v 5 (Bfingarb, Xrogfiehbi, and Manahali). 

4 This verse is present only in the Bhfigalpur grant of Narfiyapapala. 

fi Bp. Ind , Vol. II ; pp. 800-01 ; MASI., No. 23, p. 23. 
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Plates of Govinda IV, the Rashtrakiita king, in which also his 
power is duly recognised, and a reference to his name in the Pala 
records would have been quite justified in view of his pre-eminent 
position. The only reason for this omission may have been the 
fact that friendly relations between the Haihayas and Bengal did 
not last long. The Haihaya or the Kalachuri princes of Tripurl 
(or Tewar, six miles from Jubbulpore) or Pabhala formed a 
sort of traditional alliance with the Rfishtrakiitas. 1 * 3 Amogha- 
varsha’s son and successor, Akalavarsha or Subhatuftga Krishna 
IT (Prakrit Kannara) married the daughter of Kokalla I be- 
longing to the Haihaya race. Their son Jagattuiiga 4 renewed 
the relation with the same family, having married Lakshml, the 
daughter of his maternal uncle Ranavigraha, probably identical 
with Sarnkaragana, mentioned in the Karda grant of A.I). 97*2. 
He took as his wife another Chedi princess named Oovindamba 
who seems to have been Lakshini's sister.” Again, Jagattuiiga’s 
son Indra (III) took as his wife the daughter of Kokalla’s grandson 
Anganadeva, while another grandson of his son, Yuvarfija I, who 
succeeded his father, Miigdhatuhg.i Prasiddhadhavala, gave his 
daughter in marriage to Indra’s step-brother Ainoghavarsha (III).' 1 
Whether the Haihaya alliance was useful to Vigrahapala in a 
probable conflict with some rival within the empire is more than 
one can say. The chief work of his reign seems to have consisted 
in the establishment ol his line as the future rulers of the Pala 
empire ( nyay^opatlum-alaiichahara dharmm-dsanam ) .* 

Vigrahapala abdicated the throne in favour of his son' 1 
NarayanRpala, to adopt a life of austerities (tapo nmn=astu 


1 See the list of Kalachuri kings of Tripurl in CASK., Vol. IX, p. 85. The marriage 
is mentioned in the Karda grant of A.D 1)72 (lad. Ant., XII, p. 260) und the Sangli grant 
of A D 933 (Ind. Ant., XII, p. 247) 

» Ibid 

3 Bomb. Gaz., Vol I, Pt II, p. 419. 

* Ind. Ant., XII, p. 253. 

6 This expression has been uied with reference to NArayapapftla, see v. 10 (BhAgalpur 
grant), ▼. 6 (AmgAchhi, BAngarh and-Manabaii grants). 

% BhAgalpur, v: 10; BAngarh, Amagachbi and Manabali, v. ft It is worthy of note 
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rUjyafh te dvibhyam-uktam-idam dvayoh yasmin Vigrahapaleria 
Sagarena Bhaglrathe — Bhagalpur grant — v. 17). 1 Nar&yanapala 
bad a long reign extending over more than half a century. The 
available records of bis time, all connected with Bihar, are 
dated respectively in the 7th, 2 9th, 8 17th, 4 and 54th * years of 
his reign. In the 17th year he enjoyed the homage of a galaxy 
of dependent princes ( yah Kshoni-patibhih, .<iromani-rucha- 
ilishtQ,hghri-plth-opalam) . There is a total lack of Pala 
documents for a continuous period of about thirty-seven years, 
which must have been characterised by a positive decline in 
the fortunes of the family. None of the extant inscriptions of 
the dynasty credits him with any military success, while there is 
reason to believe that the empire got much reduced in extent 
during the period for which *io record of the family is available. 
The Gurjara king Mahendrapala, son of Bhoja by his wife 
Chandrabhattarika-devI lost no time in following in the footsteps 
of his father, and succeeded in establishing his control over 
Bihar and Northern Bengal. The prevalence of the Gurjara 
authority in the east during his reign 11 is proved by several 
inscriptions, inz., (1) the Dighwa-Dubauli Plate 7 (898 A. D.), 

which is connected with the firavasti-bhukti (- bhuktau firavastl- 
• 

that the last three inscriptions which have several introductory verses in common with the 
Bl Jaipur grant, repro luce everything said about Vigrahapfila I in that inacr., but unlike 
tbia record do not. refer to his 'marriage with Laj’a of the Chedi family. Does it suggest 
that the friendship of the family with the Ohedis had been broken off ? 

1 The verse seems to reproduce a conversation between the father and the son, in the 
course of which .the former appears to have expressed his resolution to renounce the throne 
in favour of the latter. * 

* CASK., Ill, p- 120; MASB., V, pp. 60-61. 

3 SPP., XV, p 13; MASB., V, pp. 60-61. 

4 JASB., XLVir, p 384; Tnd. Ant., XV. p. 304 ; GLM. r p. 55 . 

* Ind. Ant. 1918, p 110. 

a He was taken by Eielhorn (Ep. Ind., VIII, App., p. 18, n. 2) and H. P. S&strT (MASB., 
Ill, p. 16\ as a Pala king. V. A. Smith placed him in the last quarter of the twelfth 
century A.D , see Iud. Ant., XXXVTTI, p. 246. But R, D. Banerji adduces good grounds 
for placing him in tho 9th or 10th century This suggests his identity with the son and 
successors of the Gurjara Pratihfira Bhoja I, see MASB., V, pp. 63-64 

1 Ind. Ant., XV, -p. 112; D. R. Bhandarkar, 11 Epigriphic Motes an I Questions, " No, 
HI, JBBRA8., XXI, p/405 f. 
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maiidal-antahpati...), (2) the Ram-Gaya inscription of the 
eighth year, 1 (3) the Guneriya inscription dated in the ninth 
year, 2 (4) the Itkhori inscription, 8 (5 & 6) two other inscriptions 
from Bihar, 4 (7) an inscription, dated in the fifth year from 
Paharpur 6 in the Rajshah, district, and certain records noticed by 
Kittoe (which cannot be traced at present). 5 Mahendrapala’s 
"empire extended from North Bengal to the Arabian Sea 
and the Karnul district in the Punjab. 7 The Rashtrakutas 
^also were on the move against the Palas. From the l)eoli 
Plate 8 it is to be understood that Amoghavarsha’s son and 
successor, Krishna II (whose last known date is A.D. 911), 
frightened the Gurjaras, humiliated the Gaudas, deprived the 
people on the sea-coast of their repose and exacted obedience 
from Andhra, Kalniga, Gahgu and Magadha (tasy-otturjjila- 
Gurjjaro hrita-halal-Ldt-adbh(it<i-srinmlo Gaudanam pininja-i'rut- 
arppamgurus - sumudra-nidrii-harali | — dmrasth-Ahga - Kalihgn- 
Gdnga-Mngadhair-abhyarchit-djna.'i-chintm — v. 13). The mention 

1 Ram-Gaya la on the other side of the River Phalgu, opposite the Gadiidhar Temple ut 
Gayft, see MA8B , V, pp. 63-64 The name given in this record is Mahindrapiilu. 
R. D. Banerji states that in the Asm inscr. of the Jurjara Icing Mahfpfila the name is 
given exactly in the same form But Cunningham's reading was Mahishapftla, see Ind. Ant , 
XVI, p. 174. 

2 This is also from the Gaya district, sec MASB , V, p. 63 The iubct. bestows 
the adjective ' Gupachiriti ' on the king. 

3 Report of the Patna Museum, 1920-21, p 44 

4 One was believed by Kittoe to bo dated in the 19th year, see JASB., Vol. XVII, 
1848, p. 234. 

5 They are now preserved in the British Museum : one of them is dated in the ninth 
year. R. D. Banerji suggests that the other inscr. dated in the second year may be tlm 
one noticed Kittoe but now regarded as lost. If this is true, Kittoe's reading of the 
date was wrong, MASB, V, p. 04 Mahendrapala did not prohibly rule long, see 
JRAS., 1909, p. 265. 

6 Noticed in ASI., 1925-26, p. 141. 

7 For a list of inscriptions showing his supremacy in Surlshtra, Oudh, Gwalior and 
the Karnul district in the Punjab, see JRAS., 1909, pp. 68, 69, 265*68. For the limits of 
his father's possessions, see i bid., p. 264. An attempt was made by him to oxtend his 
authority into the Punjab, but be was resisted by SaAkaravarman of Kashmir, « ee Rdjat., 
Book, V, v. 151. Acc to Hultzsch the reference in the Ra;at may be to n king of the Bhojaa 
(Bhojildbir&ja), aee Ep. Ind., Vol I, p. 155, 

8 Ep. Ind , V, p. 193 * 

46 
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of Magadha and the Gaudas separately in the inscription may 
suggest that the Palas were attacked by the Rasbtraku^as after 
they had lost Bihar to the Gurjaras. 

The Gurjaras, however, were soon destined to fall down 
from the great height they had reached : the fatal blow was 
struck not by the Palis but by the Rashtrakutas. ' A rude shock 
was administered to the power and prestige of the Gurjarn ‘ 
dynasty, from which it was impossible to recover, by Indra III, 1 
who temporarily overthrew Mahendrapala’s successor Mahipala, 
and destroyed tLe city of Mahodaya or Kanauj ( arinagaram ) some- 
time between A.D. 915-18. The Uddandapura image-inscription, 
dated in the 54th year of Narayanapala’s reign, proves that he was 
able to restore his authority in portions of eastern Bihar before 
his death. It is likely that during the concluding period of his 
long reign the Rashtrakuta hostility was changed to an alliance 
cemented by a matrimonial connection with the Palas. Narayana- 
pfila’s son, Rajyapala, married Bhagyadevi, the daughter of 
Tuhga, who bore a lofty head and who was like the moon of 
the Rashtrakuta family ( Rashtralcut-anvay-endos-T'ungasy-ottuhga - 
mauler-dduhitari — Amgiichhi and Manahali grants — v. 8). 

R. D. Banerji identifies Rajyapala’s father-in-law with Tunga- 
Dharmavaloka, 2 whose grandfather • was Gunavaloka Nunna, 
mentioned in a Bodh-Gaya inscription. But although paloeo- 
graphic.illy this view may not be regarded as impossible, 
it is doubt f ul if this Tunga-Dharmavaloka was such an 
important ruler that an alliance with him would justify a 
proud mention in the Pala grants. Ivielhorn’s proposal 
is to establish his identity with Jngattunga, the son of 
Krishna II. 8 The explicit statement in the Deoli grant * 

shows that he died without having ascended the throne. 

> 

1 His Nausari grant, dated A D. 915, does not speak of this victory referred to m the 
Cambay Plates of Govinda IV, see Bp. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 38. He died before the end of 
918 A D. f see JDL., Vol. X, pp. 86-87. 

* It. L. Mitra, Buddba-Gaya, p. 195; MASB., V, p. 62. 

2 JASB.,1892, Pt. I.p.tt), 

* Hajanya-Kaiptja, p 128, 
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N. N. Vasil’s suggestion that he was Krishna II, otherwise called 
Subhatunga, seems to be more satisfactory than any of the 
other two theories. It may be mentioned in this connection 
that the existence of a family using the “ Tuiiga ” title, 1 which 
seems to have emigrated from BihSr to Orissa (Jayattuftga, Silla- 
natuAga, GayadatuAga, Vinitatunga) has been brought to light by 
H number of inscriptions, but their connection with the imperial 
Rashtrakutas cannot be established for want of proof. The 
.Rashtrakuta alliance with the Pill as may have preceded Indra 
Ill’s historic attack on Kanauj, which hastened tlie downfall of 
the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty. 

The Rashtrakuta expedition which accomplished the des- 
truction of Kanauj, as is stated in the Cambay Plates 2 * (ninnulam- 
unmulitam — v. 19) seems to have brought a part of the con- 
quering army to the junction of the (langes with the sea, on the 
evidence of a Kanarese work, entitled the Vikramarjunavijaya or 
the Pampa. Bharata, 8 composed by the poet Pampa (born in A.D. 
902) in A.D. 941, The author says about Narasnhha, the father 
of his patron, the Chalukya prince Arikesarin II who was a 
subordinate chief under Govinda IV, that during the expedition 
against the 1 ( rhurjjarardja ’ he had his horse bathed at the junc- 
tion of the Ganges with the sea, after Mabipala whom he was pur- 
suing had fled from the battle-field. As N.irasimha’s son was a 
contemporary of Indra’s son Govinda IV, there is no doubt that he 
accompanied the Rashtrakuta king on his expedition against the 
Gurjara lord Mahlpala. There is no direct proof of Gurjara domi- 
nation in .Western Bengal. Hence it may be supposed that the 
Chalukya feudatory of Indra III paid a friendly visit to the region, 
which was probably at the time under the occupation of thePulas, 
who may have already entered into an alliance with the Rashtra- 
kutas through Rajyapala’s marriage with Tunga’s daughter. 


1 See supra 

* Ep. Ind., VII, p. 38. 

I gee Kerpejeka-SabdanutoMna, ed. by Levis Rice, Intro., pp. 26-27 ; JOB HAS., XIV, 
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Narayapapala’s son and successor ( tanaya§-cha tasya) was 
Rajyapala, as stated in the Bangarh inscription of Mabipala, 
the Amgachhi Plate of Vigrahapala III and the Manahali inscrip- 
tion of Madanapala and a newly discovered grant of Gopala II. 1 
The inscription of Tuhga-Dharrnfivaloka from Bodh-Gaya 
above referred to which was composed by a Ceylonese scholar 
shows that about this time the locality was under control 
of his family, the only recorded event in whose history 
was the capture of the fort of Manipura. The Nalanda grant 
of Devapala 2 mentions four villages comprised in the Rfija- 
gvihu-mhaya , of which Manivataka is one, identified by Mr. 
Hlrananda Sastii with Manianwan in the Bihar Thana. It may 
be that this village and its neighbourhood represent Manipura 
which came into the possession of the above-mentioned Rashtra- 
kuta family. The text of the Bodh-Caya inscription does not 
contain any evidence to show whether they ruled as independent 
sovereigns or as deputies of others. The inscription in the Jaina 
temple at Bargaon, •' dated in the 24th year of Rajyapala’s reign 
(Sumviil :i4M&r(j(jadine :! tiri-RajupaUhdcva-mjyc), is to be assigned 
to the period occupied by the rule of Narayanapala’s successor, 
for no other king of this name (Rajyapala) is known to have 
actually sat on the Pala throne. The date given in the Bargaon 
inscription was probably the last year of Rajyapala’s reign, and 
it shows that the authority of the dynasty prevailed at least in the 
Patna district at the time. He is described as “ madhyamaloka- 
pala," 4 i.c., the ruler of the middle world. He was succeeded by 
his son, Gopala II (v. 8 in Amgachhi Plate and Manahali 
Plates and also his own grants). Two inscribed images 8 found 
at Nalanda and Bodh-Gaya were attributed by Cunningham to the 

1 Bharatavarsha, Sravaga, 1944 B S., pp. 262-71. 

* Ep. Ind. f XV]I ( p. 317. 

3 Ind. Ant., 1917, p. Ill ; JBoRS , 1928, p. 489. 

4 V. 7 (Aniguchlii and Manahali grants). He is credited with Laving achieved great 
fume by excavating deep tanks and building lofty temples toy-asayair-jaladhimula-gabhira- 
girbl)air-de\a , ayii]<-( > La kufabhiidliar.i-tulya-kaksbaih... ' abhavat-tanayaS-cha tasya. 

6 See tn/ra. 
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reign of Gopala T, the founder of the Pfila dynasty ; but 
their palaeography, which bears an affinity to the script em- 
ployed in the Badal PraSasti, renders this view unacceptable. A 
MS. of the [shtasdhasrikd-Prajildpdramitd was copied in his It th 
year in the Vikramasila Vihara. 1 A palm-leaf manuscript of the 
Maitreya Vyakarana was prepared in the 17th year of Gopiila 
II’s reign. 2 3 The Bangarh, Amgaohhi, and Manahali Plates 
say that he was the sole ruler of the earth “ for a long time. 

( chirataram *= avaner-cka-patnyd iv-aiko bhartt-abhun-naikaratna- 
dyiiti-khachita-chaluh-shidhu-chitramsukuyah — v. 8). Not only 
is the information given m this passage unreliable, as it is not 
corroborated by any contemporary evidence, but the expression 
“ chirataram ” can hardly be regaided as furnishing a depend- 
able clue with regard to the actual duration of Gopala IPs reign. 
The incompetence of the Pa I a monarchs of the time and the 
deterioration of the military efficiency of the Gaudas invited one 
calamity after another. It was probably during his rule that the 
Gaudas failed miserably in their struggle with a new enemy who 
had appeared on the political stage. This was the Chandel king 
Ya^ovarman, 11 son and successor of Harsha who helped Mahlpala 
of the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty to recover Kanauj whence he 
had been driven by Indra III. It appears that he obtained 
some time before A.D. 954 an easy victory over the Gaudas, 
who have been compared to ‘ pleasure-creepers ’ cut down by his 

sword (Gauda-kiidd-Ial^asi — v. 23 Khajuraha inscription of 

the year 1011). This description presents a tragic contrast to 
Kalharyi’s tribute to the courage, intrepidity and other martial 

1 JRA8., 1910, pp. 150-51. This MS. is preserved in the British Museum. 

2 H. P. tfiatrl, DCBSM., 1917, Yol I, pp. 13-11. Sastri gives the date of the work as 
the year 57 of (iop&la’n reign. But D. R Bhandarkar proposed to read ‘ 11.’ R. D. 
Banerji discusses the point at some leDgth His reading of the date as the year 
17th has been tentatively accepted above, see JBOltS., 192H, p. 490 IT. D C. Bhattacbaryya 
follows dastri's reading, see IHQ , 1927 p. 5K5. 

3 Ep. Ind , Vol. 1 p. 126 The Chandel king who is said to have placed KshifcipHa 

(Mahlpala) on the throne was Harsha according to Kielhorn. tout Hoernle held that he was 
Ya&ov&rinan hupself, see IRAS., 1904, p. 651, n. 1. . " 
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qualities of the Gaudas. Northern Bihar seems to have been outside 
the political jurisdiction of the Palas at the time, as is implied by 
the separate mention of Mithila (Darbhanga) in the list of 
territories subjugated by Yafovarman. The great achievement 
of the Chandel king was his capture of the fortress of Kalafijar, 
which dealt another severe blow to the tottering power of the 
Gurjaras. Besides the Gaulis, the Mifchilas an.l the Gurjaras, it is 
claimed that he fought successfully against the Malavas, the Chedis 
and the Kurus. r The Ghandels, who were the rulers of the t 
ancient Jejalcabhuti (Bundelkhand), later made themselves 
conspicuous by their efforts to stem the tide of Moslem advance 
in India. The probability of a Chedi attack on Gauda by Yuva- 
rajadeva I, a grandson of Kokalla I, who ascended the throne of 
his brother Balaharsha about the second quarter of the tenth 
century, is indicated by the Bilhari inscription and the newly 
discovered Gurgi inscription 1 of the Saiva priest Prabodhagiva. 
The former states that Yuvarfija (Keyuravarsha) “ fulfilled the 
ardent wishes of the minds of the women of Gauda” and the 
latter refers in a fragmentary portion to ‘ Gaiidardja ’ and the 
water forts of Gauda ( jala-nidhi-jala-durggam — 1. 41). No definite 
conclusion can be drawn from these as to the exact nature of the 
hostilities involved. As the dates of the Chandel and Chedi 
attacks are not known, it would be hazardous to decide which 
of them preceded the other. From the Gurgi inscription it may 
appear that the contemporary Gauda king was compelled to • take 
shelter in a subterranean fort. 

An impression may be formed that Gopala II was not 
altogether an incapable ruler, but there is no specific detail to 
show in what respect he gave proof of his ability. His copper- 
plate grant was issued from his victorious camp at Bataparvatika 
and it records donations of two villages in the Paundravardhana- * 
bhiikti. He possessed the qualities of a king (raja-gunair *= ) and 
was endowed with personal vigour, good counsel and power of 

, 1 Ep : Ind., XXII, Pt. Ill, p. 127 f. 
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authority ( utsaha-mantra-prabhn-SakH-Lakshmih ), which were the 
causes of his success. 1 

Gopala It’s son and successor was Vigrahapala II. The 
only record associated with his name is a manuscript of the 
Paflcharalcshii preserved in the British Museum (Or. 3346), which 
was written in the 26th year of his victorious reign 8 

( ParaineSvara-parainabhabtaraka-ParamasaiujaUi mnharajfidhi- 

raja-$rimad-Vigrahapaladcraayti prauardhainana-vijuyar&jye samvat 
26 Ashadham — I. 24). It may be noted in this # connection that 
this manuscript was provisionally attributed by Bendall to 
Vigrahapala II. This view was taken by Dr. Barnett 8 too, when 
he referred to the copy of the Ashtasdhasrikd-PrajflapdramiUl 
(Or. 6902), preserved in the British Museum, whhh was pre- 
pared in the reign of a parnmeha^a-paramabhattdraka-parama- 
saugata-mahdrdjddhirdja-srnnad-Gnpdladcai and which he as- 
cribed to Vigrahapala II' s father Gopala II. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar 1 rejected the ascription of the British Museum copy 
of the Paiichamkshd to Vigrahapala II and put forward the 
view that the king mentioned in the colophon of the MS. 
might be taken as the sain; as Vigrahapala III. It can- 
not be claimed that this conclusion is based fully on a study of 
the mi.mscript-palieagraphy of ill) period, the importance of 
which in the settlement of such problems should be taken into 
consideration. 

The Pula grants draw, according to some, a significant 
distinction between Vigrahapala and his father in a passage 
which has been interpreted to mean that the former was a weak 
ruler in comparison with Gopala II (lasmad-babhuva snvitur- 
vvasu-kotivarshi kalena Chandra ica Vigrahapaladcvali... 
kaldmayena yen-odilena dalito bhuvanasya tdpah). 5 Perhaps he 

1 V. 9 (Baogarb, Amg&rhhi and MaDabali grants). 

l Bendall, Cat. of the Bud. Sanak. MSS. in the British Museum, p. 232 ; JItAS., 1010, 
p. 151. 

S JRAS., 1910, pp. 161*52. 

* JA8B., 1921, p. 6, f.n. 1. • 

V. 10 (BAogarh sod Amgachhi), v. 9 (Manahali). This interpretation put upon t|ia 
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was more peace-loving than his father and was averse to war 
( bhuvanasya tapafy), passivity being the chief attribute of his 
character. His army, like that of his father, wandered at will 
( svairam ), as if it had no active duty to perform {deie prachi 
prachura-payasi svachchham-dplya toyam svairam bhrantva tadanu- 
Malay-opatyaka-chandaneshu kritva sandrais-tarushu jadatam 
Hkarair-abhra-tulyah praley-adreh katakam-abhajan yasya sena- 
gajendrah II — v. 11 — Bangarh inscription). 1 It may be interest- 
ing to enquire ^if the verse preserves in a poetical g.irb the 
historical information that a part of the army was disbanded 
during Vigrahapala II’s reign, and went on a holiday or was in 
search for service under other Powers. 

The period through which the Pfilas had been passing 
since the death of Devapala yvas one of storm and stress. Their 
enemies, the Gurjaras, the Rashtraktitas and finally the Chandels 
dealt with them as they pleased, and their inability to resist 
the progress of the invading Powers had the inevitable result of 
reducing the extent of the empire. It cannot escape notice 
that for the whole of the period under review not a single 
record of the Pfilas with the exception of Gopfil.i IPs 
grant has so far been discovered, that throws light on their 
connection with Bengal. But the inscriptions of the Chandras 
and the Kambojas reveal the forces which subverted the authority 


p&BBage by A. K Maitreya m GLM » p. 100, n , is considered accurate from the historical 
standpoint by It. D. Banerji, see Banglar Itihas, pp. 218-30. There seems to be no doubt 
that Vigrahapala TT's reign saw a decline m the Pala power as the date of the Kamboja inscr. 
from Dina’pur falls within his reign-period according to our chronological scheme A com- 
plete leading of the £loka in the Bangarh grant is possible with the help of the other two 
inscriptions where it is repeated. 

1 This verse is assigned to Vigrahapala III in his Aragdchhi Plate There is no such 
verse either for the second or for the third king of this name in the Manahali grant. B. D. 
Banerji holds that there is a probable allusion to Vigrahapala'* military activity io ihe edSfc 
in the above verse, but the imerpretation seems to be far-fetched. Dr. N. E. Bhattasali 
remarks that the verse shows that after losing his kingdom, " Vigrahapala took shelter in 
tbe eastern country (f.e , Samatafa ) where water abounded (de£e prachi prachura-payasi). " 
But what about other lands referred to iu the rest of the verse ? Regarding the use of the 
same verse in the case of Vigrahapala III, he says that this was due to the ignorance of the 
real meaning on the part of later writers. This explanation is not convincing. Tbe verso 
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of the Palas in certain parts of the province in the tenth century 
A. D. The gap in the history of Bengal caused by the absence 
of any Pala records during the time is filled by four inscriptions 
of the reign of Srichandra, together with the Dinajpur inscription 
and the Irda copper-plate of the Kambojas. 1 From the genealo- 
gical portions, embodied in Srlchandra’s inscriptions, which have 
^ all been found in Eastern Bengal (copper-plates from Rnmp&I, * 
Edilpur, 3 Dliulia and Kedarpur 4 — the last-named plate is 
obviously incomplete), his descent is traced from Purnachandra, 
‘whose son and successor was Suvarnachandra. The latter was 
succeeded by his son Trailokyachandra, and the throne wsa 
afterwards occupied by SrTchandra. Thus the genealogy of 
Sricbandra’s family can be constructed as follows : — 

Pfirnachandra * 

' I 

Suvarnachandra 
' I 

Trailokyachandra 

Snch.indra 

Purnachandra, who heads the list, belonged to the ruling dynasty 
of the Chandras connected with Rohitagiri 6 [ Chandranam-iha 
Rohitagi(ri)-bhujam-vaii6e — 1. 5]. 0 The name " Rohitagiri " 


clearly shows the aimlessness and incapacity of the army, its prooenesa to pleasure instead 
of action. I am prepared to agree that for some time Vigrahap&Is may have stiyed in 
Samata(a bat itenusb be added that he nowhere formed a safe and permanent shelter but wsa 
> driven from place to place, see Ep Ind., VII, p 351. The fact that the same verse is found 
to be attributed to VigrahapAla's father Gopala II also in his new copper-place grant only 
shows that troubles had already started in his reign. 

4 Bp. Ind., XXII, No 2*, pp. 150-59. 

* Ibid., XII, pp. 136 42; I.B., p. IT. 

* Ibid., XVII, pp. 189-90. 

* 4 IB., Appendices, p. 165. 

5 T&ran&th gives a list of Chandra kings, which includes the name of drl Chandra, 
bat the chronological indication is very confusing, see fad. Ant., I\£, 1875, p. 361 ff. 

6 This and other quotations are fro* the Rirap&l grant. 
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occurs in a different set of copper-plates 1 * discovered from Orissa,- 
relating to a Tuhga family of Gayadatunga and Vinitatunga II. 8 
There is not much to be said in support of the theory that seeks 
to identify it with the Lalmai Hills 3 in the Tippera District, 
standing between the Maynamati Hill on the west and the 
Lushai Hills on the east. The generality of opinion is in favour 
Of its identification with Rohtasgadh in Bihar. The Chandras 
were in possession of immense fortune (vtiala-Sriyam — 1. 4) 
during the time of Purnachandra, the founder of the family, o 
who was a well-known figure in his days ( vikhyat obhuvi — 1. 4). 
He was the hero of novel panegyrical compositions engraved on 
copper-plates and pillars of victory, and his name was inscribed 
on the pedestals of images of gods ( archanam-pada-pithi - 
kdsu pathitnh santdninnm-ngriitas-tahk-ntklrrim-nava-praiastishu 
jayastambhcshu tfunreshu cha — I. 5). Nothing is known about 
his successor, Suvarnachandra (II. 6 8) ; but his son, Trailokya- 
chandra, who purified his relations on both sides (pavitrit-o- 
bluiyn-kulah — 1. 8) and was famous throughout the world 
(trailohyr vidito ditdin-'itiLhibhis-Tr'iilokyachandro yunaih — 11. 
8-9) for his manifold qualities, seems to have been the first in 
the family to have raised it to ail imperial status by his assump- 
tion of the title of “ M'lhar&jddhiraja .” He held Harikela 
(Vaiiga) and Chandradvipa (in Bikerginj) in his posses- 
sion [ adhara-Harilccla-raja-kukudci-chchhcitra-smitandm friyarh 
yaSchandr-opapadc bnbhura nripatir-dnpe — 11. 9-10 : “ He was 

the repository of the fortune symbolised in the smile (splendour) 
of the royal umbrella of Harikela”]. “His authority was 
acknowledged by all ” (aiichita-tosanasya — 1. 11) ; he was as 
glorious as Indra ( Indra-tcjah — 1. 13) and was conversant with 
the science of polity ( nayajiiah — 1. 13). Trailokyachandri^g 


1 JA8B., 1909, p. 347 ; 1916, p. 291. 

» JBORS., Vol. VI, p. 238 ; IHQ., 1926, pp. 666-50. 

’ IHQ., 1926, pp. 326-37 ; 1927, p. 418, 
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son Srlchandra, by his wife Srikaiichana, is poetically described 
as having brought the whole world under his supremacy 
( ek-atapatr-abharanam bhuvam — 1. 10). He never allowed him- 
self to be dominated by those who were lacking in intelligence 
( Vaidheyajan-ai'idheyah — II. 13-14). His enemies were put into 
^ , p rison and his fame spread in different directions (cliakara 
kir&su nivetit-Ctrir-yafah-siKjavdhhu diSam mukhdni). He adopt- 
ed the paramount titles of Malulrajadhircija, Panmiabhatta - 
’raka and Paramchnra. Srlehandra’s victorious camp was 
pitched at Vikramapura in the Dacca district (tiri-Vikramapura- 
sam-avasita-srhnaj-jayiiskandlulriiMt). As an independent monarch 
he had under him the usual letinue of officials and others of high 
ranks ( A&esha-ra}apunish(i-rajfil-runtjh(i-iCtj<tput r a-rajfimulijtt-maha - 
oyuhapati-mandalapati-nuilidmndliirujnhiku- niiiha.snujpiili -vmhu- 
kshapatalika - mahusnnnnidhikrihi. .nnhfipra Ilham . etc. — 11. 
18-20). It may bo rightly estimate.! that the power wielded by the 
dynasty, specially under Siichandia, \va-> not confined to a small 
area. According to R. D. Bancrji the Rain pill grant of Srlchandra 
is to be regarded from the paheographical standpoint as slightly 
later thin the Bhag.tlpur grant of Narayanapala, which was 
engraved about the close of the ninth century A. D. The chrono- 
logical position of the Ghandras, as suggested hy a palyeographi- 
cal study of the Rfunpal grant, derives its support from 
other considerations. In the eleventh century the Yadava 
dynasty ruled in Eastern Bengal with their headquarters in 
Vikramapura, the same place whence Sricharidra issued his land- 
grants, as* is evidenced by the synchronism of its second king, 
Jatavarman, with the Chedi Karna (acc. A.D. 1041). 1 There 
cannot be any place for the Ghandras after the Varmans, as 
the latter were supplanted by the Senas in Eastern Bengal. 
Moreover, the script of the Belava gratn of the. Yadava 
dynasty is more advanced than that of the inscriptions of 


1 Ep. lod., XI, p. 146. 
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drichandra. 1 Hence there is no other alternative hut to conclude 
that the Chandras preceded the Yadavas. From the Tirumalai 
inscription of Bajendra Chola it appears that a Chandra prince 
flourished in Eastern Bengal in the first quarter of the 
eleventh century. He was probably the last of the dynasty, whose 
place was speedily taken by the Yadavas. 

The Chaudras of Bohitagiri, associated with Bihar probably 
as a tributary family under the Palas, may have been compelled to 
abandon their territory during Mahendrapala’s regime, and made 
ample recompense for their loss by their conquests in Bengal. 
They may have obtained possession of Eastern Bengal by 
overthrowing the ruling dynasty of Harikela, noted in Kanti- 
deva’s inscription of the ninth century. The grants made by 
Srlchandra are mentioned to have been situated in the Paundra- 
vardhana-b/iwfcfi, from which it is possible to conclude that 
Northern Bengal formed an integral part of the territory ruled by 
him. Now, Srlchandra had a reign which extended over at least 
thirty-five yeai’3, as is proved by the Dhulia grant. As we 
have already seen, there is no chronological difficulty in placing 
the end of his government in the middle of the tenth century, or 
even a little later. The Chandra occupation of Paunijravardhana, 


1 About the Belava grant R G. Basak expressed tbe view that 11 the inscription is 

written in Northern characters of the eleventh century A.D ”, see Kp. Ind., XII, p. 97. 
Regarding the Rftrnpal grant of Srlchandra, he said that 11 the characters of the inscription 
belong to a variety of alphabets use' 1 in the eastern part of Northern India in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries ” (ibid., p. 137). Thus in his opinion the R&mpal grant is 
slightly later than the Belava grant of the Yadavas. But a comparative analysis of the 
scripts of the two grants is opposed to this view. It seems that the grant of Srlchandra is 
not only earlier than the Belava grant from tbe palssaeographical point of view but probably 
even the Bh&galpur grant of Nar&yapapala and the Bangarh grant of Mahlpala I. S^fcial 
attention should be drawn to tbe use of the initial vowels and among the consonants, parti- 
cularly th, dli , r. The Belava grant may be placed at a date slightly earlier than tbe 
Tarpandighi grnnt of the 8e a king Lakshmapasena. Our chronological arrangement of the 
history of the Chandras and tbe Yadavas is based on pal geographical considerations, see 
R. D. Banerji, * The Date of Srlchandra,' 8ir Asutoah 9JV., Vol. Ill, Pt. Ill, pp. 210-22 
and the Plate. 
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which seems to be implied in SrTchandra’s inscriptions, is to be 
dated earlier than about the beginning of the third quarter of the 
tenth century, when it was in the possession of the Kambojas. 
Not long after this, the Palas conquered Northern Bengal 
from the latter. It is, therefore, improbable that SrTchandra’s 
‘tulfi^ourished in this region at any time later than the period 
indicated above. The unfinished condition of the Kedarpur copper- 
plate may suggest some unexpected occurrence during his reign — 
probably the cessation of his authority in I^aundravardhana, 
which now fell into the hands of the Kambojas. The supremacy 
of the Chandras, however, continued to exist in Eastern 
Bengal, even though they lost an important portion of their 
dominions. It seems that the Chandras about the middle of the 
tenth century had some trouble with the Chedi king Lakshmana- 
raj.i,, the son and successor of Yuvaraja, who in the Goharwa 
Plates’ of Karnadeva (A.D. 1047) is described as vaiigala-bhaiiga- 
nipuna,’ i.e., one who showed his skill in disrupting the 
Vangalas. The Palas were now occupying a definitely sub- 
ordinate and insignificant position. Hence the enmity of the 
neighbouring Powers was not directed against them. The centre 
of gravity had apparently shifted from Gauda to the Vangala 
territory where the Chandras held their court at Vikramapura. 
Lakshmanariija’s attack does not appear to have been anything 
more than a successful raid, for there is no evidence to show that 
the invaded country was annexed to his dominions. R. D. 
Banerji I 2 holds that the word ‘ Vangala ’ no doubt means Bengal 
proper and the reference is to a Pala king of that country. This 
view must be rejected, for in the first quarter of the eleventh 
century a Vangala king did not mean a Pala king, but a king of 
East Bengal. 

The name of Srichandra’s successor has been probably 
preserved in a short record from the Tippera District, in which 


I Ep.Ind., XI, p.142. 

* MAST., No. 98, p. IS. 
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a certain Kusumadeva 1 * * pays allegiance to his overlord, Layaha- 
chandra. N. K. Bhattasali in his translation of the text says 
that it is dated in the 18th ye.J r of Layahachandra’s reign. But 
the date cannot be accurately recovered from the inscription. a 
No idea as to the extent of his territory has been provided in this 
brief inscription. The usual titles are also wanting, but the 
fact that for palasographical reasons it may be assigned to the 
tenth century, combined with the information that Layaha- 
chandra’s tributary was.the ruler of Karraanta ( = modern Bad- 
Karata, near Comilla town), 11 may lead to the hypothesis that he was 
connected with the famous Chandra dynasty of Eastern Bengal. 
It may be mentioned in this connection that the history of 
Arakan 4 * 6 gives us the account of a Chandra dynasty which was 
founded by Ma-ha-taing-t-£indra in A.D. 788, and lasted for a 
period of one hundred and sixty-nine years till about A.D 956, 
when it came to an end with the death of Tsu-la-taing-t-sandr.i 
(A.D. 951-57). The originator of this dynasty (A.D. 788-810) 
is said to have built a new capital in Arakan, called Wethali 
after the city of Vaisali in Tirhut. It has been supposed by 
Dr. Bhattasali that Layahachandra of the Bharella (a village 
near Bad-Kamta in the Tippera district) NarteSvara iraage^ 
inscription, mentioned above, may have been identical with 
the last king of this family,” but this is a mere guess. It 
is difficult to agree with him, as the name of the Arakan king 
does not appear to be similar to that of Layahachandra. It is 
more probable that he was related to Srichandra’s family, and 

1 Ep. Ind , XVII, pp 353-55 

> JASB. (N.S), Vol X, p. SS; Ep. Ind, XVII, p 351 The text has the following 
words : “ Srlmal-Layahachandra-deva pa ( liyH-vi]aya-ra;ye " — 1 1 The date may be correct 
as the letters 1 Ashfa ’ are almost clear 

a Ep. Ind , XVII, p 351 

4 Phayre, History of Burma, p. 45; Numis Orient., Vol II, Pfc I, p 42. ; JASB. 1872, 

Pt. I, pp. 201-03; tbid., 1844, pp. 23-52. 

6 Dr. Barnett's note qn the above is : " The Burmese names represented Maha-Chiuga 
Ohandra and Chula Cbinga Chandra. Chinga seems to be the Tamil form of Simha. But 
we cannot thence conclude that the family was Tamil." 

• JASB. (N.8.), 1914, p. 90. 
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that he held sway in Eastern Bengal after the latter's death. 
As the original home (Basarh) of the Chandra kings of Arakan 
seems to have been situated in the province of BihSr, whence 
(Rohtasgadh) Srlchandra’s family also seems to have come, and 
as there is evidently some correspondence in regard to their 
respective periods of historical existence, it may be possible to 

• suggest that the two families were linked together by some ties 
of kinship, on which, however, no light can be thrown for want 

. of any direct evidence. Mr. Hirananda Sasfcrl presents a list of 
nineteen Chandra kings whose names he has read in a N.igari 
inscription found on the platform of Shitthaung temple at 
Mrohiung in Arakan. 1 This and oilier inscriptions from the 
same place were first notiied by Forchhammcr in the last 
century. The Chandra kings of thp inscription, above referred 
to, are mentioned as having belonged to the 3ri-Dh a rmaroj-dnuja- 
vamia headed by Balachandra and ending with Anandachandra, 
king of Tamrap.ittana, an account of whose donations is given in 
the record The inscription had originally nothing to do with 
the temple, where it is found, belonging to the sixteenth century, 
than which, according to Hirananda fills trl, it is earlier by many 
centuries. Some coins found in Arakan seem to have been 
struck by rulers of this family, but the names given in the in- 
scription do not agree with those recovered by Phayre from local 
sources. It is possible, though it cannot be stated definitely, 
that the Chandras in the tenth century, through different branches 
of a more or less homogeneous family, attempted to organise 
extensive .dominions in the east, which included Chittagong and 
went right up to the frontiers of Burma. Taranath informs us 
that there was a king named Balaoh indra, sm of Siiiihachandra 
of Bengal, who extended his authority to Ti r hut and Kamariipa. 
This Balachandra wis succeeded by Vimalachandra, who was 

• followed by Gfoplchandra, who had his capital at Chatigram. 

* ASI, 1925-36, pp. 1 46.48, ; .IHQ , VII, pp, 37-10 j *Phajre, Coins of Arakan, 
PI. n. 1-12 j V. A. Spith CCIMC., PI. XXXI, No. 9, 
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Reference has already been made to the 'Kambojas, 1 who 
are known to have established themselves in a territory 
once under the rule of the Pittas. Living probably in a 
Himalayan region on the northern outskirts of the P&la 
empire, one Ivitmboja clan had already shown a spirit 
of restlessness against their neighbour during the reign of 
Devapala, who m ty have attacked their own home-land and 
mtde it impossible for thote people to attempt an intrusion into 
his dominions which were held firmly by a powerful hand. But 
the I ’ssm tint he taught was forgotten during the decadence of 
the Pala authority, and the Kambojas, entering Bengal probably 
in large numbers, found themselves strong enough to proclaim 
their mastery of Gauda. The date of their settlement in this 
province is not definitely known, but an approximate clue to it 
is to be found in the Dinajpur stone-pillar inscription, associated 
with an unnamed king belonging to this clan. The reading and 
interpretation of this small record have given rise to some 
controversy, and its historical importance was not properly 
appreciated until recently, which accounts for the absence of 
its notice in Kiolhirn’s List of Northern Inscriptions. The 
reading " Sidnapati ” 2 in line 2 of the inscription by Bloch has 
been proved to be wrong. It is to be replaced by “ Gaidapati,’^ 
which makes the context clear. But more important for 
chronological purposes is the meaning attached to the phrase 
“ Kunjara-ghata-varshena, ” in line 3 of the inscription. According 
to R. G. Bhandarkar it is an adjective meaning “ He who pours 
forth an array of elephants,” but R. L. Mitra suggests that 
it gives in reality the date of the record, being equivalent to the 
Saka year 888 (=A.D. 9GG). Though “ Kanjara ghata-varsha ” 
(Kdmboj-dnvayajena Gauda-patina ten-endumauler-ayam pr&sado' 

» R. P.Ch»nS», JA8B., N. S., 1911. Vol. VII, pp. 615-20 ;R L. Mitr» and B. G. 
Bhandarkar i Ind. Ant., Vol. I, pp. 127*28, 195*96 , 227-28. There is no definite ground 
why the K&mbo’a9 defeated by Devapala should be regarded as the sirae as mentione 1 in the 
Din&jp’ir inscription although that is most likely. The i Jentification is hypothetical, but not 
quite improbable. 

V ASI, 19QO-01, Bengal Circle, p. vii. * 
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niramayi Kuhjara-ghatd-varshena bhu-bhRshanah) may, as sug- 
» gested by Dr. R. C. Majumdar , 1 be taken not as a chronogram but 
a biruda of the Gau<Ja ruler of the Kamboja family referred to in 
this inscription, it is difficult to agree with the view that this 
king is to be regarded as identical with Sahilladeva of Chamb& 
who is called Karivarsha in a copper-plate inscription* of Soma- 
"Tawnma-deva and Asatadeva . 2 Sahilladeva is said to have 
acquired the name given him in this record by destroying "in 
Kurukshetra the array of the elephants of his epemies.” As a 
similarity of meaning appears to exist between “ Kuiljara-ghata- 
varsha ” and “ Karivarsha," the identification of the Kamboja 
king with the Cbamba king may at first seem highly probable. 
But such similarity cannot irresistibly point to identity. It will 
not be safe to determine the identity of persons by finding out 
the meanings of their names and their parallels. If one is to be 
identified with another on the basis of names, these must not 
merely be similar but identical. It is to be added here that 
unlike the Gaudapali, Sahilladeva is described as Paushana- 
vam&a-bhushana,' and not Kdmboj-dnvayaja as the former. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar thinks that as there was a Kamboja territory 
in the north-west, it was quite probable that Cbamba, situated 
between the Punjab and Kashmir, found it quite convenient to 
bring that land under its control. Not only this is a mere guess 
for which there is no direct evidence in the Clumba copper-plate, 
it is far from clear how by merely annexing the Kamboja territory 
a ruler of Cbamba could describe himself in a Bengal inscription 
as Kamboia-anvayaja. The Cbamba copper-plate mentions 
Trigarta, Kuluta, Durgara (Dogra) .and Kira as coming within 
the orbit of his power, but there is no reference to the 
Kambojas in that inscription. This grant is connected with 
Somivarmma-deva and his successor Asatadeva who were 
"descendants of Sahilladeva. It must, therefore, be taken as 

1 Vafige K&mloj-adhikara, VafigavaijI* B.8. 1330, Cbaitra, pp. 210-52. 

* Kiel horn, Jod. Ant., 1863, XVII* pp. 7-13; on Sabilla and bis date, see ASI., 1902-3, 

pp. 968*0. * 3 Ind. Ant.. XVII, line 10, p. 11. 
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giving a fairly complete record of the noteworthy events of 
his reign. Sunely it would have referred to the extension , 
of his power into Gauda, had it actually taken place. The 
critical analysis of tho palaeographical features of the inscription, 
prepared by Mr. R. P. Chanda, shows beyond reasonable doubt 
that'it is to be assigned to the second half of the tenth century. 
Thus the Kambojas had already succeeded in carving out an 
independent principality in Northern Bengal by that time, 
when a member of the tribe ( Kdinboj-dnvayajena — 1. 2) enjoyed 
the title of the Lord of..Gauda ( Gnuda-patind — 1. 2). As already 
stated, the Kimboja clan may have conquered Paundravardhana 
from the Chandras. The Dinajpur pillar-inscription refers to 
the Kamboja ruler’s “ ability in subduing the irresistible forces 
of the enemy ” (Durooaf-ari-varuthini-pramathane '' , which may 
lead to the inference that the conquest of Gauda is to be dated from 
his reign. The Ivambojas continued to rule in Nothern Bengal 
till they had to yield to the revived power of the Palas towards 
the end of the tenth century. It may be remembered in 
this connection that the Kamboja tribe defeated by Devapala at 
an earlier period appears from the evidence of the Monghyr grant 
to have been somewhat noted for their horses. 1 Their success in 
Bengal may have been to some extent due to a possible superiority 
in the use of this animal in their warfare. Another factor may 
have contributed its share to the development of their political 
power. The Chandra and the Pala kings of Bengal were Buddhists, 
while tliQ Kambojas were generally devotees of Hindu gods, 
Vishnu and Siva. The Dinajpur inscription records the erection 
of a temple ( prastido niramayi — 1. 3), the ornament of the earth 
(bhu-bhushanah), in honour of Siva ( ten-endu-mauler-ayam — 1. 3) 
by the Kamboja king, who was much admired.for his qualities ( yasya 
mnrggana-guni-grdmagraho glyate — I. 2). Probably the Buddhists 
creed professed by the Palas and the Chandras was already on the 
wane in Gau<}a, where the Kambojas, outsiders though they 

1 Devapala’s herscs are snid to have been united with their ‘ lovers ' in the land of the 
Kftmbojaa : K&mbnjesliu cha yasya va.i-yuvabhir .. . k&nt&d-chiraai vik9hitft|y— v. 13. 
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were, may have been welcomed in consideration of their attach- 
ment to the Brahmanical religion. * 

Until recently the prevailing theory was that North 
Bengal alone had been under the temporary occupa- 
tion of the Kambojas during the weak government of the Pftlas. 
t But the frda copper-plate 1 requires a modification of that view by 
^supplying the evidence of their rule in south-west Bengal (in 
Varddhamana-bfru/ffi which included the Daiulabhukti-man</a/a) 
also. This new copper-plate, like the other record 0 / the Kfunbojas, 
viz., the Dinajpur inscription, is on paheographical grounds tobe 
assigned to the latter part of the tenth century, as explained by 
the late Mr. N. Of. Majunidar in the course of his editorial obser- 
vations. But while the former inscription gives names of three 
successive rulers of a Kamboja family, the latter only refers to a 
certain Gaudapati of the Kamboja clan, whose name, according to 
Dr. R. C. Majunidar, was Kufijaraghatavarsha, as already men- 
tioned in the foregoing paragraph. As the two inscriptions are 
nearly conteinporaneius with each other, and as both arc 
connected with the history of the Kamboja clan, it is reason- 
able to conclude that they relcr to the same family. But 
the name Kuiiiara-gh'itfi-carsha does not occur in the Mil 
copper-plate inscription, nor is the epithet “ Gaudapati ” applied 
to any of the rulers, named in that record. Among the three 
rulers of the Irdu plate, the first, viz., Riljyapala, most probably 
cannot be taken as identical with the Gaudapati of the Dinajpur 
incription, for the latter appears to have been a devotee of Siva, 
while the former is described as a Paramasauij ita, i.e., a Buddhist. 
As to the remaining two, there is enough evidence to show 
that the second, viz., Narayanapala, was a worshipper of 
Vasudeva [ Sa Vasudera-pad-av{b)ja-pujd-nirata-manasah — v. 13] 
and the third, Nayapala-deva, was a Saiva, as the invocation 
to Siva, with which the inscription commences, would seem to 
suggest. Thus the only king with whom the Gaudapati of the 


1 N. G. Majuindai', Ep. Tod., XXII, p 150 IT. and Plate. 
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Dinajpur inscription may be identified is Nayapala-deva, but the 
absence of the tiUe“ Gaudapati ” is a warning against deducing 
any definite conclusion. It is also unlikely that different 
portions of the same province in North and We3t Bengal 
were under different ruling families of the same clan, and 
that a king holding sway in the former area alone 

fa. 

went to the extent of assuming imperial titles when there ' 
was another Kamboja king exercising sovereignty over the 
latter region. ^ Another ruler who may have been of Kamboja 
origin was Dharmapala of Panda -bhukti, who was expelled 
from his territory by the conquering array of Rajendra Chola 
in the first quarter of the 11th century. Since Danda -bhukti, 
in the latter part of the 10th century is known to have 
been under the control ^of the Kambojas, and their names 
were similar to those of some of the Pala kings of Bengal, this 
Dharmapala, whose affiliation to the Pala dynasty cannot be 
established from any evidence, may be regarded to have been a 
member of the Kamboja dynasty which ruled over this area a few 
years earlier. If so, it will be found that the authority of the 
Kambojas survived in West Bengal even after it had been 
swept away from the northern districts. It may be that Maha- 
rajddhiraja Nayapala annexed Gauda after the date of„ the 
engraving of the Irda copper-plate, but it must have bfren re- 
occupied by the Pala dynasty during the reign of Malnpala in 
about 992 A.D. The likelihood of the Gaudapati in the Dinajpur 
inscription having been a Kamboja vassal under the imperial family 
issuing the Irda grant from Priyangu, an unidentified place, 
may also be taken into account in reconstructing the history of 
the Kambojas in Bengal. Another probable alternative is that 
Kunjara-ghata-varsha, the Gaudapati, succeeded Nayapala of the 
Irda grant and was himself succeeded by Dharmapala. It ja 
evident that the Kamboja history is not yet free from speculative 
elements, and it must remain so until further information is 
obtained on some essential points of chronology. 

There is alsp no definite information about the actual limits of 
the Kamboja dominions in Bengal; the Irda grant shows that they 
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occupied the south-western part of Rad ha, and the Dinajpur 
inscription seems to prove that they held at Jeast some of the 
northern districts of this province. But how could these be 
welded into a compact state, geographically speaking, unless the 
northern portions of Radhaalso had been acquired? It is highly 
probajjle that the invasion of Radha by Dhahga, the Chandclla 
‘>uter,in the latter part of the 10th century, left the Kainboja power 
considerably weak at an important frontier on the north, just as 
the revival of Pala supremacy brought to an end the authority of 
the Kambojas in North Bengal. They somehow survived these 
attacks, but had no power to reconquer their lost dominions. The 
last of them was probably Dharmapala who succumbed to the 
Chola attack in the 11th century. 

The Irda copper-plate begins with a reference to Riijyapilla, 
an ornament of the Kainboja clan [Kamv(b)oja-vanfa-tilakah], 
who was succeeded by his son Narayanapala. As Rajyapala 
is called Prilhu in this record, it may show that he was 

the founder of tins ruling family ( Prithur = iibhud = iha — 1 . 8). 
The name of Narayanapala’s mother was Bhagyadevi. Rajyapala 
ruled without any obstacle or calamity marring his govern- 
ment (nishlcanb'ikain-anapay <uh paripalayato bhuvam — II. 7-8), 
and his feet were kissed by the heads of kings. After 

Narayanapala’s death his younger brother Nayapala occupied 
the throne (1. 15). The capital of these kings was Priyaiigu 
(raja-dhanyah Priyaiujutah — 1. 5). No further information 
about these rulers has been supplied, but vague praises 
occur, which are quite useless from the historical standpoint. 
The authority of this family prevailed at least in the Varddha- 
raana-bku/ct* which included the Dandabhukti-?nandafa. The title 
“ Maharajadhiraja ” must have been assumed from the time of 

Rajyapala, as shown in 1. 19 of the inscription, and he was 

known for his great gifts ( atmnta-ddna-mahima-prabhaoah ). 

It cannot but attract attention that these kings adopted 
names which are to be found in the genealogy of the Pula kings 
of Bengal. 
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It is also to be observed that Rajyapala of the IrdS grant, 
like Rajyapala of the Pala dynasty, his near contemporary, had 
a queen called Bhiigayadevl. Both the Kamboja Rajyapala, and 
the Pala Rajyapala, as pointed out by N. G-. Majumdar, are 
described as Paramasaugata in the Kamboja and Pala inscriptions 
respectively. Indeed the similarity seems to be striking in so 
many ways that it may be tempting to identify the two rulers as 
one and the same. If such identification is to be upheld, it will 
mean that there was no distinction between the Kambojas and , 
the Palas, which will be a revolutionary theory to propound, 
since the history of this period has hitherto been studied on the 
basis of the recognition that they were different from, and 
antagonistic to, one another. All available evidence seems to 
support that view. The cooper-plates of Devapala show that 
there was enmity between that Pala king and the 
Kambojas whom he appears to have defeated ; the Bangarh 
inscription of Malupala f attests the recovery of Varendra 
by the Palas, apparently from the Kamb >jas, in whose 
possession it had remained for some time, as proved by the 
Dinajpur inscription of the LOth century. It is suggested that 
although originally there may have been some real difference 
between the Palas and the Kambojas, an unrecorded matrimonial- 
conncction may have changed a “ Pala ” into a “ Kamboja." 
But it must be noted that Rajyapala throughout remains a Pala 
in the inscriptions of the Pala dynasty. In these records he is 
mentioned as the father of Gop.ila II, while, according to the 
Irda grant, the Kamboja Rajyapala had two sons, Narapnapala 
and Nayapala. According to the Pala inscriptions, again, 
Narayanapiila was not the son but the father of Rajyapala, and 
Nayapala was the great-great grandson of Rajyapala. In these 
texts BhagyadevI, the wife of Rajyapala, is mentioned to have 
been the diughter of a Rfishtralcuta prince named Tuhga, while 
the parentage of BhagyadevI, mentioned in the Irda inscription, 
is not disclosed. 

The Kambojas whose dominions included the Varddhamana- 
bhukti were not petty local rulers. They must have enjoyed 
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power, and authority over an extensive territory, almost without 
any serious opposition, for about half a century, which coincided 
with the known period of Pfila stagnation. It was against the 
Kfnnbojas that the earlier symptoms of a revival manifested 
themselves, for by tbe ninth year of Mahipfila I’s reign, which 
ushered in a new life, Hauda must have fallen from the 
'hands of the Klmbojas. If Dharmapala was a Kamboja, his 
expulsion fro n Dindx-bhukti in the first quarter of the ILth 
# century was the last episode in the political history of this 
foreign clan in south-ivest Bengal. 

A new epoch in the annals of the Pill a dynasty began 
with the accession of Mahipfila, son of Vigrahapala IT, an 
epoch that was characterised by vigorous attempts to restore 
an empire which had practically ceased to exist. The activities 
of Malnpala revived the moribund dynasty and gave it a new 
lease of life. The success which attended bis efforts in this di- 
rection entitles him to be ranked as one of tbe greatest sovereigns 
of his line. When lie came to the throne, the Piila empire in all 
likelihood comprised only some portions of Bihar and lladlia, 
but it was extended in different directions during Ins reign of 
more than h i I f a century. Two MSS. of the Ashl/tsiihasrika- 
PrajiiaimHiinitu, dated respectively in the fifth 1 and the 
sixth year of his reign, two inscriptions, both of wlii'di are dated 
in the eleventh year, viz., — (1) an image inscription found at 
the Bodh-Oayfi temple, 2 3 and (i) an inscription at Mahavihdra 
(Nal.inda)/ 1 as well as tin Bfmgarh grant of his ninth (?) year, 
issued frpm Vila^apura (Patna district), prove the existence of his 
authority in Bihar at the beginning of his rule. Within a short 
time from his accession, he seems to have launched his career 


1 BendaO, Catalogue of Buddhist Sansk. MSS. in the University Library, Cambridge, 
p. 101 and Intr) li (Add ; Proc. ASB, 1800, pp. 60-70. 

* The date wa* read to be yr. 10 by Cunningham. See CASH, III, p. 122, Pfc., 
XXXVII For tbe correction see MA9B, Vol. V., p. 75. 

3 CASK, HI, PP 122-23; JA8B, 1908, Vol. IV # (N.SJ, pp. 103-07; GLM, 
pp. 101-03 • • 
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as the rebuilder of the Pala empire. An image inscriptipn dated 
in the third year 1 (c. 986 A.D.) of ‘ his reign has come from 
Baghaura (a village in the Tippera district), which includes 
Samata^a in his kingdom ( $ri-Mahipala-devarajye...Samatate ). 
The inference may be drawn that Samatata (South-east and Bast 
Bengal) had been brought under his control by that date. Two 
kings of this name are known to have reigned in the Pala dynasty. 
The later king seems to have ruled for a very short period ; 
besides, he. lost his life at the hands of his revolted subjects. 
It is, therefore, more likely that the inscription refers to the time 
of Mahipala I. 2 

It is difficult to assess his achievement in this region at its 
true worth in view of the fact that at about the same time a 
Chandra king is found seated on the throne of Vanga. In the 
circumstances two alternative theories are probable. Either he 
compelled the Chandra ruler to submit to his suzerainty, or he 
overthrew his government. In the latter case it must be under- 
stood that the Chandras were not indeed completely driven out but 
were able to recover their position at a subsequent date. By the 
ninth year of his reign the lost control over Paundravardhana had 
been regained. His Bangarh inscription, probably dated in that 
year, makes a grant of land situated in northern Bengal. T?be- 
Amgachhi grant of his grandson Vigrahapala III gives a true 
estimate of these successes when it states that their effect 
was the restoration of his ancestral kingdom which had 
been takfen away by others, those interlopers who had no title to 
it 8 (Anadhikrita-viluptam rajyam—iisadya pitryam — v. 11). All 
those who were opposed to him were killed in battle ( hata-sakala - 
vipahshah sangare bahu-darppad...) through the prowess of 
his arms. Among these enemies and usurpers must be reckon- 

1 Ep. InJ., XVII, pp 353 65 

* Ibid, p 853. Bhatiasali thinks that the insc. 11 cannot be far removed from 976 
A.D." Village Bilakindaka nnntioned in this itnag inac. may be identified with Bile 
keudu4i situated near Baghauru. 

3 Aoadhikpta-viluptam, according to N G. Majumdar, should mean ‘ Lost owing to 
non-occupation see E+p.’Ind , XXII, p, 152 n. 3. 
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ed the Kambojas, who had established their brief rule in 
North Bengal before Mahlpula appeared on the scene. 

One circumstance may have favoured the growth and 
expansion of Mahlpfila’s power. The early years of his reign 
corresponded to that historic period when the attention of some 
of the prominent rulers of Northern India was occupied in resist- 
mg' the progress of Islam in Hindustan. A movement was pro- 
bably set on toot for offering a combined opposition to the enemy, 
which, however, did not bear any fruit. There is*no mention of 
MihTpala in the accounts left by Muhammadan writers of the 
campaigns organised by the Hindu RCijfis of the time to beat off 
Moslem invasions. .faipFil, a king of the Punjab, seems to have 
collected some allies to meet the force of Sabuktigin 1 about 
the close of the tenth century A. I). Agitin, a confederacy is said 
to have been formed with the rulers of Ujjain, (fwalior, Kalinjar, 
Kanauj, Delhi and Ajmlr as its constituent members for the 
purpose of opposing Mahmud, when he led one of his Indian 
expeditions in A.D. IOOH. The history of “ the opening part 
of the expedition " is given m gieater detail by Pirishta than 
Utln, author of the Tarikhi-Yamlni, and Secretary to the Sultan 
himself. It may be d mbted if there w,n any united opposition 
against the Moslem invader. Cfauda was destined to Ik 1 immune 
from Islamic attacks for nearly two centuries more. Mahipala 
had no concern with Mahmud and thus could devote his atten- 
tion to the consolidation of his kingdom. There is a tendency 
among some of the modern historians of this country to charge 
^Mahipala with jealousy and cowardice or to attribute to hirn a 
non-militarist religious attitude for not having joined (he 
contemporary rulers against a common enemy . 2 We are not 
here going to enter into the question whether there was 
at all any united movement seriously undertaken against the 
Afuhammadans during the period. A real explanation- of Mahl- 
pala’s conduct does not, however, appear to lie in an indictment of 

- 4 Elliot, Vol II pp. 25-26, 33, 446-48 ; Ma;or H. C. Itaverty, Nqles on Afganistan 

W Baluchistan, pp 320-21 * BaAalar Itihis, p. 266; QRM, p. 41. 

X 49 
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this sort or in a laboured attempt to trace a psychological change 
in the monarch. It would have been perhaps impossible for 
Mahipala to rebuild a lost empire had his resources been engaged 
in helping others faced with the Moslem menace. He had to deal 
with those of the brother rulers who attacked his country, 
and the measure of success which he attained in the restoration 
of the empire and keeping it clear of others’ domination seems 
to be the only criterion for judging the merits of his rule. 

The dissblution of the Gurjara-Pratihara empire was in 
the meantime hastened by renewed RSshtrakuta invasions of 
Northern India. It seems that the successful raid organised by 
Tndra III on Kanauj led to a continuity of the Rashtrakuta 
domination in the Ganga-Yamnna valley till about 930 A.D., 
when the Cambay Plates were issued by Govinda IV, for in 
verse *28 of this inscription it is mentioned that the Ganges and 
Yamunii did service in the palace of this monarch. The revival 
of Rashtrakuta oppositi m is proved by the evkler.ee of the 
Karhiul Plates of Krishna III, dated S. 880, 1 in which there is 
a pompous reference to his victories in the North (galitd Gurjjara- 
hridayat-Kdlamjara-Chitrakut—d&d — v. 30). That the paramount 
authority of Krishna til prevailed in some portions of the Abraed- 
abad district in Gujarat .and the Baghelkhand Agency in Central 
India respectively may be maintained on the strength of the two 
grants from Harsola (in the Prantej taluka, Ahmedabad), dated 
V.S. 1005 2 and the Jura (a small village in Maihar State, C.I., 
about 12 miles from the Maihar Ry. Station) stone-slab inscrip- 
tion written in Kanarese. 3 Inside the Gujara-PratiLara empire 
itself opposition against the imperial authority was also steadily 
gaining ground. About the middle of the tenth century A. D. 

t Ep Tim!., IV, p 278 ff. 

a Ep. Ind , Vol XIX, p. 93d ff ; JRORS, 1028, p. 479 ff; Proc. of the Third Orrenlal 
Conference. 1925, pp. 303-08. 

3 A SI, 1921-22, p, 119; MAST, Vo]. 23, pp. 11-17; Ep. Ind., XIX, p 287 f. The 
editors Messrs. K. N. Dikshit and D. B. Diskalkar discuss the question whether the two 
kin^B mentioned are Atnoghavarshi I and Kpishqa II 'combined reigns 814-911 A.D.) or 
Amnghavarsha II I and KpshQi II (combined reigns 934-961 A.D.), aee Ep. Ind., XIX, 
p. 238, also n. 1 , 
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some of the ruling families, which seem to have originally 
been feudatories of the Gurjara-Pratiharas, deolarcd themselves 
independent, the most prominent of them, as already stated, 
being the Chandels of Central India, who extended their power 
to the banks of the Kalindi or Yamuna 1 (Khajuraho inscription 
of Dhanga, V.S. 1011, v. 45) some time before A.D. 954, and 
_J|he Chedis of the United and the Central Provinces, 2 * * now proudly 
alluding to the victories of Lakshmanariija against an unnamed 
Gurjaraking, who had formerly rendered useful services totlieGur- 
Jara dynasty as mentioned in the Knhla 11 Plates of Sodhadeva (V.S. 
1131) and the Benares grant' of K \vmi(Ldtesa-lundnna-i)atur==jjita- 
Gurjjar=- end rah — verse 8). We have already referred to the early 
association of the Chedis with the Gurjarns, which can be proved 
from the Kahla plates. During an earlier period of their history, 
as it appears from the evidence o p the Bilhari grant(v. 17) ’* andtho 
Benares grant (v. 7), Kokkalla I (c. HG0-900 A.D.) boasted of his 
friendship with two powerful supporters, m., Bhoja I, the 
Gurjara king in the north, and his son-in-law, the Rilshtrakuta 
Krishna IT in the south. Since the conquest of Knlinjnr by 
Ya.4ovarman, an important step forward in the development of 
the died i power was taken by Dhanga (c. 05 4-1002 A. I).), who 
probably wrested from the hands of (he Gurjaras the ancient 
fortress of Gwfilior (Gopfidri) with the help of Vajradfunan of the 
Kachclihwaha {Kachchhapaghdtn) family, whom lie later appoint- 
ed to rule over this territory as his feudatory. The Cliedi 

control over Gwalior is apparent from verses 44 and 45 of one of 

the Khajuraho inscriptions. 8 The River Yamuna became the 
boundary*, dividing the kingdom of the Chedis from the Kanauj 
empire of the Gurjaras. Dhanga is supposed to have joined 
Jaipal, the Punjab king, against his Moslem enemy, the Amir 
Sabuktigln. 7 His son Gancja was probably one of the Hindu 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol I, p. 13*. 5 Ep. Ind., XI, p. 112. 1 Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 86. 

i Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p 297. 5 Ep Ind. , Vol. I, p. 260. 

* Ins. N j. 2, s’e Ep. Ini., Vol, I, p. 131. Kielhora’s List of Northern Inscriptions, 

Nos. 47, 73. C/. Ind. Ant., XV, pp.35, 41 1 8 as b ah u insor. d( Msbipftla, v. 0, referring to 

Vajradlinsn). • K 218 , 1909, p. 276 
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Rajas who fought against Sultan Mahmud on the plain of 
Peshawar in 1008 A.D. Subsequently, the Gurjara king 
Rajyapala submitted to the Sultan (1018 A.D.). an act for which 
he had to atone by his life. The slaying of Rajyapala by Arjuna, 
the Kachchhwaha feudatory of Gwalior, at the command of 
Vidyadhara, the Chandel Crown-Prince, son of Ganda, is recorded 
in the Dubkund inscription. 1 The Chandels of JejU-bhukti had 
already shown their hostility against the Palas during the reign 
of Ya^ovarman. His son Dhanga, who made himself prominent 
by his hostility to Moslems, prided himself on the fact of his 
having captured the women of Radlia and Aiiga as spoils of war 
to “ linger in his prisons.” As this triumph recorded in 
the Khajuraho inscription (No. IV) was won some time 
before A.D. 1002, 2 it is very likely that it was either Mahipala 
(I) or the Kfimbojas wht) suffered this defeat. This seems to 
have been the last occasion when Bengal had to fight against the 
Chandels, whose resources were absorbed in a serious endeavour 
to check the advance of the Moslem power in India. But if 
the Chandels withdrew from the scene, the Chedis or Kalachuris 
of Pahala (Tripun, near Jubbulpore), who had once been 
allied to the Palas through matrimony, took their place. The 
Chedis had consolidated themselves into an important political 
power of the day under the leadership of Gaiigeyadeva-Vikrama- 
ditya, 8 and later, his son Kama. It appears from the Piawan 
inscription that he was alive in A.D. 1037 (K.S. 789). 4 A 
manuscript of the Rilmayana 5 completed by a Nepalese Kayastha 
in V.S. 107(5 (A.D. 10 ID) mentions Garigeyadeva of the 
lunar race, the ruler of Tlrabhukti, as a Gaudadlivaja ( maha - 
rajadhiraja - puny = dvaloka - somavams = odbhava - Gauda - dhvaja- 


* Bp. Ind., II, pp. 235, 237 (II. 12-13). See also ibid , Vol. I., p. 219 (ChaDdellajkuc 
from Mahoba). 

* Ibtd., Vol. T, pp. 138, 145 (v 4G — Radha-parivridba-vadhub'. 

3 Ibid , Vol. VIII, App I.p 16. 

4 CASK, XXI, p 113 ; Bariglar ]tiha«, pp. 252-53. 

5 Rendall, JASB, LXXII, 1903, Pt. 1, p. 18. 
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tirimad-Gdhgeyadeva-bhujyam&na-Tirabhuhtau) . According to 
Bendall this Garigeyadcva was none other than the famous 
Chedi king, father of Karnadeva, but Dr. Sylvain Ldvi 1 holds 
that he may be identified with an otherwise unknown prince 
of this name who may have belonged to the local Kalachuri 
family of Gorakhpur, the existence of which is evidenced by 
«fchoJ£ahla Plates of Sodhadcva. But the former view seems 
to be the more likely and is generally accepted. The existence 
of a second Gilhgcyadeva besides the well-know^ Chedi king 
is at best hypothetical. Gangeyadeva’s supremacy in Mithilil 
was probably the consequence of a victory over MahTpala. 
The former seems to have been justified in being called a 
Gauda ruler by virtue of his possession of Mithila, since this 
territory was considered to be a part of the traditional 
five divisions of the Gauda country. The occupation of 
Tirhut by the Chedis was, however, not lasting. As the brass 
images from fmadpur in the MuzalTurpur district, dedicated 
in the 48th year of Ins reign, probably show," Northern Bihar 
was recovered by MahTpala before the termination of his career. 
The evidence of the inscription from Sarnfitlr' referring to 
the repair of certain religious buildings in this region under 
his auspices in V.S. 1083 (Gtv«l=<ldliipo Mtilupahih Katya in 
Srlmdn-alidraynl) may not be regarded as quite sufficient to 
warrant the conclusion that Benares came under his political 
control. It may have been quite possible for him to have 
undertaken building activities at this holy place even though 
outside his empire. If, however, his occupation of Benares is 
to be assumed as not outside the region of probabilities, it is 
likely that he succeeded in conquering it from Garigeyadcva, 
who had probably annexed the lam* before his hold 

% 1 L<5 Nepal, Vol. II, p. 202, n. 1 ; cj. R P. Cb ind.i, ORM, p. 1‘2. d. ; also JASB, 

LXXII, 1003, Pt T, p. 18. U C. Majumdar suggests that this Gartgeyadeva of Tirliut was 
Nanyadfva’s successor Garigadeva (1154 A.D.), see IHQ, 1031,08], 

« Ind. Ant.. Vol. XIV, p. K.5, p. 17; Prof. JASB, 1881, 08. • 

3 Tod. Ant., XIV, pp, 139 40; JASB, N 8., Vol. II, p. 447 ; ASI.j603.01, p. 222. 
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on Tirbut. But it must have been soon transferred again to 
the hands of the Chedis as the Benares Plates of Earna, dated 
in the Ealachuri Samvat 793 (1012 A.D.), seem to suggest. 1 

In the latter part of his reign Mahipala had to face the 
hostility of another powerful ruler. This time the attack was 
directed from the south, by Rajendra Chola, son and successor 
of Rajarajadcva, who ascended the throne about A.D. 1011-12. 
The Chola invasion seems, as is suggested by a South Indian 
scholar, to have been prompted by a desire to emulate the Sen- 
guttuvan Sera of the Silappadhikaram. 2 Rajendra Chola’s father,* 
Rajaraja I (acc. A.D. 985), * besides being the “ master of the 
Tamil country south of the Pennar,” conquered the greater 
part of Mysore (Gahgappadi and Nularabappadi), Ceylon and 
Eollam (Quilon in Travancore) and Kalinga, and established his 
authority over the Eastern Chillukyas of Vchgainadu (Verigi). 4 
Rajendra, who had been an associate of his father in his 
military efforts, defeated during his reign the Chalukya 
Jayasimha, made many conquests in the south and also outside 
India including Eadarara or Katfiha, Malaiyur, IlangaSokam, 
IlamurideSam, Miinakk, the flourishing seaports of Takkolam and 
Matama (Martaban), the Nicobar (Manakkavaram) and the 
Andaman Islands. 5 He also planned an eastern expedition, 
which was carried out before the twelfth year of his reign, 
A.D. 1023, when the Tirumalai inscription, 1 ’ referring to 
this episode of his life, was engraved. According to this 
inscription the Chola army first subjugated Ivosala where 

» Ep. Ind , Vol. II. p 805 n. 

1 Kriahnaswarai Aiyangar, Ancient Iudia, p. 108. 

3 Ibid., pp. 103-05. 

4 Ibid., pp. 107-09. For a detailed account of the twoChoU Kings' conquests see EQI, 
pp, 485-87, aUo fn. 1 on p. 486; Nilakanta SiUtri, The Cholas, Vol. I, 254-65, 622-24. Jfc 

6 See V. Kannkasabbrn's article on his 11 Conquest of Bengal and Burma," Madras 
Review, 1902, pp. 246-54. Itimy be note 1 here that the author describes IU;endra's 
victories as in Ultara La^a, Dakshnja Laja, etc., which is wrong. 

6 8II,Vol. I, p. 95 ff^Ep. Ind, IX, p. 229 If. For other references, see supra, 
Pt. I, Chap. If. 
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* Br&hmanas assemble.' The ruler of 0<j<}&-vistiaya “ where 
copious waters are difficult to approach ” was subdued in “ close 
fights.” The diffeient territories of Bengal which were attacked 
were Tandabutti (Dandu-bhukti-Datnn in the Midnapore dis- 
trict), Takkanaladam (dakshina-R adlia), Vnhgalnde&i (Vanga) 
and Uttiraladam (utfara-Radlin) Dharmapala of Parujabutli or 
'Tail'd abutti “ in whose gardens bees abound ” was destroyed in 
a “ ho,t battle ” and his territory conquered. Rana^ura, the 
pulcr of dakshina- Radha, “ whose fame reaches all. directions ” 
lost his strength and was “ forcibly attacked ” and “ robbed of 
his prosperity.” Vahgalade&i “ where the rain does not last 
(long) ” was under the rule of Clovindachaudra at the time, 
who is said to have fled from bis territory having lost his 
fortune. Mahipala, whose territory appears to have included 
ntfara-Radha, “ as rich in pearls as the ocean ” and who was 
decked with slippers, bracelets and earrings, was frightened in 
a hot battle and had his fame annihilated.' 

The conclusion of the enterprise, the success of which was 
considerably due to Rajendra’s general Shaniitha, was marked 
by the carrying of the Ganges water to the city of Gangai*kon<Ja- 
Chohipuram in commemoration of this military feat, and the 
construction of a vast lake on the hanks of the Kaveri, which 
was sanctified by the water brought from Bengal. Bajendra 
Cho]a himself assumed the title of Gang.ii-konda in token of the 
victory of his army in the Gangetic country. Among the kings 
who came into contact with Riijendra Chola’s forces (before 
A.D. 1023) 1 2 it is at once possible to recognise in Mahipala, 
the ruler of utfara-Radha, the Pala emperor of this name 
mentioned in the Sarnath inscription of A.D. 1020. The 
synchronism of Mahipala with Rajendra Chola, as established 


1 Oil this cf. Nilakanta Sastri, Joe cit., pp. 25^-53 (Mahipala whs defeated with dargn). 

* There is no mention of his eastern expeditions in the Merp&fji inscription dated in the 
0th year of his reign; tee S1I, Vol. Ill, Pt. 1 pp. 27-29. Heme jt is reasonable to assume 
that they were undertaken some time between the 9th sod the 12lfryear. 
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by the south Indian inscriptions, is of the highest possible 
importance in settling the Pala chronology. No information 
is available regarding Dharmapala who is found to have been 
connected with the Midnapore district. Did he belong to a 
collateral branch of the Pala dynasty or the Kamboja family 
of the Irda grant ? Govindaehandra of Yaiigala-desa seems to 
have been the last representative of the Chandra dynasty of 
Eastern Bengal. It is perhaps his name that appears to be 
preserved in L old folk-songs, collected from different parts of 
Bengal, 1 in which his father’s name is given as Manikacbandra. 

The mention in the Chola inscription of a Sura prince, who 
flourished in the first quarter of the eleventh century, is of 
considerable interest in view of the controversy that rages round 
an imperfectly known chapter of Bengal history. The existence 
of a Sura dynasty 2 3 4 is noted in a large volume of tradition, 
compiled by writers of genealogical treatises in Bengal, popularly 
known as Kulaji gmithas, foremost of them being Harimisra, 
Edumi3ra, !l Dhruvananda 1 and Mahcsvara. These authors 
lived long after the period to which they refer, and the 
extant manuscripts of their works are comparatively recent. 
Where the determination of social position in the scale 
of castes and sub-castes is the main concern as in these 
works, interests other than historical are liable to pre- 


1 One of these bnlhida collected from Rangpur was published by Grierson in JASB, 
1878, p. 195 ff. The University of Calcutta has published some of these old ballads m the 
form of a book entitled Gcpxhundrer Gan. Cf. N. K Bhattasali’s remarks, Kp. Ind., 
XVII, p. 361. Tilakacbnndra, King of Meharkul, 1 which is still a paragana of the Tippera 
district,’ is mentioned in these songs as the maternal grandfather of Gopi Chandra or Covinda 
Chandra. Bliattasali holds that Layaha Chandra of the Bhfirella NartteSvara Image Inscrip- 
tion may have been Tilaka Chandra's father. 

9 There is a tradition that the Suras came from the Darada country. See Banglftr 
Purftvritta by Fare£a Chandra Vandyopadhyaya, p. 2^4. 

3 Ecjumidra is believed to have been n member of the court of Kedavasena, son of 
Lakshm.ipasena. See SPP, B S., 1314, Pt. 1, p. 19. 

4 Dhruvauanda is considered to be the highest authority on the subject by the RadhTya 
Brahmapas. See ibid., p. 22. B&ng&la was under the rule of a king called Bhu Indra 
Chaudra during AtiSa’s time thorn A.D. 980), see JBTS, Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 7 n. 
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dominate. The testimony of these genealogical tracts is, 
therefore, to be used with great caution. The evidence they 
furnish regarding Adigura, said to be the founder of the Siira 
dynasty, is conflicting on several points, chief of which is the 
question of his date. According to one tradition, he flourished 
before the rise of the Palas (8th century) 1 and he is to be 
'TdentrSed with Jayanta, the Paundra king, whom the author of 
the Rajatarniiginl makes a contemporary of Jayiiplda of Kashmir. 
He .is held responsible for having brought to t Bengal five 
Brahmins from outside — Katiauj, Benares or Kolaiicha 2 * 4 5 — well- 
versed in the Vedic lore, for the purpose of performing certain 
sacrifices, as priests e impotent for the task were not available 
in the province itself. It is to be noted, however, that there is 
quite a considerable bulk of cpigiaplwc evidence which shows 
the presence of learned Brahmins in Bengal and Kamarupa even 
before the period assigned to Adisura by this tradition. ’’ 
Hence there is no reas >n in the argument that Adisura must bo 
placed in the 8th century to prove by implication that it marked 
the commencement of the Br.ihui mis itmn of Bengal. The 
present-day Brahmins of til ; Itdilhlyi and Vrimulrn septs trace 
their descent from the Brahmins sutl to have arrived in (he 
court of Adisura, but in some cases the genealogical trees cannot 
be carried back as early as the dale suggested. 1 It. I). 
Banerjr has rightly called in question the genuineness of the 

1 The Yarendra Kula-Pafijika is said to contain the following statement ubout his 
date : 1 Vedakil-unbashtaka-vimite raj-Adifsura sa eba ’ which is interpreted to be equivalent 

C. obi (732 A.D.). See Vanger Jatiya Itihas, Vol I. p. 88, n. 

2 See for another reference to Kol&ftcha, JBORS, Vol V, 1910, p. 587 Kolilflcba 
or Krotjaflcha appears in sever jl grants from Assam, North Pi liar and Orissa.- Rao Bahadur 
K. N. Dikahit proposes to identify it wir.li Kulanch (in the Bogra district) Whether Ihis wus 
the original KolaAcha whence Brahmins emigrated to different places or u settlement named 
after the original one requires further investigation. See for identification and the form 
KulaAcha, etc., Ep. Ind. f XXIII, Pt. IV, p. 101 ff. 

2 Cf. Ep. Ind., XIII, pp. 287-88. 

4 GRM, pp. 58-59. 

5 Banglar Itibas, pp. 132-33; 152-01 ; 207-73. Jayanta is mentioned in the Vfn-i- 

Akbarl, see Jarrett, Vol.'ll* p. 145. * 

50 
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evidence on which the proposed identification of Adigura with 
Jayanta rests. There is another tradition which says that 
Adigura began to rule in Gauda having defeated the Buddhist 
Pala dynasty. 1 * 3 This evidence places the founder of the dynasty 
in, the eleventh century (A.D. 1032). 2 Leaving the disputed 
question of the historical existence of Adigura aside, 8 epigraphical 
proof regarding the probable date of its origin seems to corro- 
borate this view. The genealogy of the Suras, as compiled 
from the Iiulaji works, comprises the following names in the 
order of succession in which they are mentioned : Adigura, 
Bhugura, Kshitigura, Avanlgura, Dharanlgura, Dharagura, 
Anugura, 4 5 Adigura’ s grandfather Kavigura, and his father 
Madhavagura.® In some works two more names are 
inserted between Dharagura and Anugura, viz., Pradyumna- 
gura and Varendrasura. A glance at the list will show how 
useless it is for historical purposes. The same name except the 
first and the last seems to be repeated in a variety of forms. 
The i'm-i-Akbari enumerates ten kings headed by Aditya Sura, 
but the rest of the names do not end with the Sura title. There 
is practically no agreement between the list supplied in the Kulaji 
works and that embodied in the A'in-i-Akbari ; the authority 

1 The following is quoted by some scholars in support of this view : Tatr-idigurab 
SuravamfU-sinY.o vijitya Bauddlian nripa-Palavaih^an Sasisa Gaudam. See Gawje Brah- 
raapa, p. 83, quoted in GRM, p. 68, n 

* It ib based on the interpretation of ‘ VedavSpauka-Saketu G&ude vipralj sarn&gatftlj ' 

( = 9. 954=*ll)32 A D. — see GRM, p. 59. The Chronogram has a different reading which 
H. P. Sftstri explains to bo equivalent to A D. 732 (Vedavapadga&ike). See JBORS, Vol. 
V, 1919, p. 172. 

3 On traditions regarding Adidura, and his time, and the origin of the Suras, see 
Sahilya, BS 1321, pp. 761-59; Bhftrati, B.S 1322, pp. 941-62 ; Ind. Ant., XL1V, pp. 
270-74 fin this paper Mr S. Kumar shows how confusing and also mislead ng are the 
statements contained in some Kulajis ; referred to by N. N. Vasu, regarding the geiiealogi^ 
of the Senas, ihe Suras and the Yad.rns); R. P. Chanda, Indo-Aryan Races, pp. 176-77. 

_ 4 JASB, NtS. Vol. IV, p. 286, fn. 7. Mr. M. Chakravarti adds the name of 
Rapalura to the list and cites 1 Gauda Brfihmaga ' for bu authority. If the tradition has 
been correctly stated, he may be taken as identical with the Sura prince defeated by 
R&jendra Cho]a. 

5 BAAgl&r Putavptta, p. 171. 
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of both is tradition. Turning to the strictly historical sources, 
several data may he gleaned, on the basis of which alone an account 
of the dynasty is to be prepared. The name of RanaSurais to be 
found in the Cb'ola inscriptions already referred to. In the 
commentary on Sandhyakara Nandi’s Ramacharita , LakshmldGra 
of Apara-Mandara 1 (in Ra<Jha) appears as a feudatory of Rama- 
paTfrrwho died in the first half of the twelfth century. Nearly 
allied to. him in point of time was Vijayasena of the Sena 
dynasty, whose Barrackpur grant 2 refers to th$ Sfira family 
{Sura-kulambhodhi-kaumudi — v. 7), with which he was matri- 
monially connected. No trace of the Suras- is to be found in 
any historical source prior to the date of the Tirumalai inscrip- 
tion (1023 A.D.), and the foundation of the dynasty may, there- 
fore, be assigned to the beginning of the eleventh century. 
Traditional and historical evidence seems to agree in pointing 
to their association with Radha (West Bengal). It is not 
improbable that shortly after the invasion of Anga and Radha 
by the Chandel king DhaAgadeva, the state of affairs in the 
latter territory proved favourable for the foundation of a new 
dynasty by the Suras, who shared it with the Kambojas and 
continued to rule till they were swept away by the Senas 
in the twelfth century. 

No light is thrown on the relationship between Mahlp&la 
and the other Bengal princes who came into friction with 
Rajendra Cho]a. Perhaps the parainountcy of the Gauladhipa 
who had re-established the fortunes of his family on a wide 
scale was nerainally acknowledged by them. According to his 
Bangarh Plate he placed his lotus-feet on the heads of the rulers 
of the earth ( nihita-charanapadmo bhubhritam murddhni — v. 12). 
The Tibetan historian, Taranath, informs us that he exercised 


1 Com. od II 5-6. The 1 posthumous ' inscr. of Gop&la III from Manda (in the Rajsh&hi 
istriot) mentions a D&ma£ura but the t$xt is so faulty that no intelligent appreciation of 
lie reference seems to be possible. See MASB, Vol. V, p. 102. 

* Ep. lod., Vol. XV, p. 278. 
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his sovereignty over the king of Orissa, Veracharya by name, 
who is not mentioned, as far as we know, in any other source. 
It is stated in the Tiruvalarigadu Plates 1 that liajendra Chola 
killed a “ wicked king of Orissa whose successor presented him 
with a number of elephants.” The latter mty have subse- 
quently rendered his homage to the Pala emperor. There seems 
to be a .significant allusion to some victory of a far-reaching 
character during Mahlpala’s reign in the drama entitled the 
Ghandakaysika, 2 a manuscript of which, dated in 1331 A.D , 

ri • 

was recovered from Nepal by MM. Ilaraprasad Sastrl, but there 
is an obstacle to the full realisation of its importance owing 
to the uncertain identification of the pirty against which it 
was accomplished. The drama was probably played during 
the festivity which iniv have beau held to celebrate the close 
of a war that had brought triumph to the king ( Samara • 
sagar-dnlar...). In the introductory part of this book which 
deals with the Purfinie story of ILiriselnndra and Saivya 
m a dramatic form there is a veisc which contains some 
historical information : Yah simrilya prakrili-(jah(indm= 
itryyn-Glutnakya-nUm hntim (or jilrd) Nunddn Kusumi-nagararh 
Ghindraguplo jigiiij'i | Kurnatitoaih <llmuiam = upagatdn-adya 
fan-era hantum dur-dirpiidhyih si pumr-abhaimt sri-Mihipdh- 
devah II (i.e., he, Chandragupta, who, following the policy 
of Ohanakya, that was of an inscrutable character, conquered 
Kusumanagara, was born again as .s'n-Mahlpaladcva, fore- 
most in point of prowess of arms, for killing those who had 
become Karniitas). This plainly shows that a king named 
Mahlpiila defeated some people who if not originally Karnatao 
were at least very much allied to them. It is also clear that 
they must already have established themselves as a ruling power 

> 


1 AST, 1003-01, pp. 2 J 3-35, All, Vol. TTI, p 383, Madras Epigraphical Report for 
1916 , Part IT, paragraphs 11-20. 

3 JASB, Pt. I, 1893, p. 250, c. ; see also ChaijtJakatigikam by Arya-Kshemi$vaia ed. 
by Jaganmohan Tarkfilaukar, Calcutta, which gives different readings in some places. 
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in the territory from which they were later ousted by Mahipala, 
otherwise there would be no basis of the statement that they were 
like the N.mdas who had been overthrown by Chandragupla. 
Nilakanta Sistrl' seems to be right in pointing out that the 
verse does not imply that MahTpfila’s adviser was alsp called 
Chanakya, and that by defeating his enemy he also conquered 
Kusumanagara or Kusunnpura (Pataliputra) like the Maurya 
hero. It is also wrong, as lie has shown, to hold that Taranath 
mentions one Chanakya as Mahipala l’s contemporary and minis- 
ter ; the Tibetan historian on the other hand refers to a Chanaka 
who acted as a king or regent during the minority of Bheyapala. 2 
There i Q , however, no convincing reason for rejecting the 
identification of this Mahipala f of the I Vila dynasty, which was 
fairly established by MM. Haraprasad Sastri Some scholars '' 
are of opinion that tli' 1 Ivarnatas were the Cliola soldiers who 
are known to have invaded Mihlpala’s kingdom, and they assume 
on the evidence of this text that Hajendr.i ChoU’s hoisted 
success over Ins IVila contemporary had little lound.ition in fact. 
What really happened was that the Cliola army was forced to 
retreat, unable to cro^s the Ganges owing to Malnpala’s resis- 
tance. But Mr. R. P. Chanda' 1 points out that the designation 
by which the enuny mentioned in the Chdnijdlidu&ihd was 
known was appropriate only for the Chalukya dynasty founded 
by Taila (A.D. 973), which held the Karniita country in their 

* Ind Cult... April, 1036, pp TM-'Y) an a rejoinder to J 0. Olioah, ibid., Oct., 1035, 
pp. 354.56); tllaor / Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. VI, pp l!)l !)8; It. 1). Banerjl, 
Bangl&r Itibas, pp 251-52. 

* J. C. Ghosh's reference to Tiranath's Cbignka is wrong, see lor at. Ilis poaition is 

next to that of Sreshta, MahSpaU’a eldest son wlio came after SamupUa. According to 
the Tibetan historian Sreshta 'a successor wu»a seven year-old son and Mahap&lft's maternal 
onole Cbigaka carried on the government for 2‘l years. During this period he fought and 
defeated the Turnahkas and also subduel the people of Bengal -who had revolted against 
him and had entered Magadha by force. Afterwards he made his nephew Bheyap&ls king 
and himfcelf returned to Bsti, an island neur 0 e mouth of the O.mges. See Ind. Ant., IV, 

p, 366. * 

l GRM, p. XI. 
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possession during the time. But the inscriptions of the Chalukya 
contemporaries of Mahipala do not refer to any contact with 
Bengal. As the Kajnatas, according to the Chandakautika, were 
defeated in the struggle, the reason why the incident is not men- 
tioned in the Chalukya records can be understood, provided the 
identity of the Karnatas with the Chalukyas be assumed as probable. 
The verse from the ChandakauHka makes it clear that 
Mahlpala’s victory was not over some enemy who may have 

temporarily raided a part of the Pala dominions, but was ona 

< 

which brought about the complete overthrow of a ruling family 
from whose hands the pnver was transferred to the victor. 
If this view is taken, it will be difficult to hold that the 
enemy, mentioned in the verse to have suffered this crushing 
defeat, was either a Choi.? or a Chalukya prince. H. P. 
Sa3trl suggested that the people defeated by Mahipala might 
have been connected with those Karnatas who are known to 
have later established their authority in Mithila and Nepal 
under Nanya. In this connexion the evidence of the Bodh-Gaya 
inscription of the Rashtrakuti Tunga may be recalled. There 
seems to have been a Karnata settlement in Bengal dating at 
least from the time of Devapala in the ninth century, for the,. 
Karnatas appear systematically in the copper-plate grants of tne 
P&las from this period onwards as those to whom among others , 
royal coram uniesftions regirding donations were usually to be 
made ( Gauda-Mdlava-Khasa-Huna-Kulika-KarnCita-Lata-Chata - 

Bhdta-sevak = adln) , and it is also evident that they were in royal 
service ( anydmt-ch-dklrttitan sva-pad-opajivinah) ; 1 probably 
most of them were connected with the military department. 
Mr. Nilakanta Sastri surmises that this mention of the Karnatas 
in the Pala inscriptions, which is repeated in the shape of a for- 


1 I find that Mr. J. 0. Ghosh has also recently drawu attention to this point, see loc. cit. 
The passage in question refers to the Gau<)as , M&lavas, Khasas, Huj^as, Kulikas, Karlas 
as the servants of the King (SeVak&dlu). It is to be found in all the subsequent grants 
of the dynasty. 
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mula, is fictitious, from which, therefore, it should not be inferred 
that there was any Karnata element in the population of the Pala 
territories. But there is no reason why .the possibility of a 
large-scale immigration of the Karnatas into Northern India 
including differed portions o t the Pula dominions cannot be 
entertained ; a series of invasions from the South which are 
•recorded in history may have deposited large numbers of people 
from Karnata in areas which were affected by such expeditions, 
.and they perhaps remained where they were left or yvandered from 
place to place in search of occupations and were actually employed 
in different capacities by the various ruling families of the time. 
In this way a natural explanation of the presence of an undeni- 
able Rashtrakuta or Karnata element in Northern India may be 
found. It must, however, be admitted that there is no history 
available of a direct hostility between Mahipala and this clement, 
which makes it impossible to determine the exact character of the 
struggle in which the Pala king was involved according to the 
evidence oi the Chandahausiha. The only people who bad 
established themselves as a strong ruling Power in Bengal 
practically ousting the Pa las from the field were the Kambojas. 
If a Kamboja prince adopted the name Kunjaraghatavarsha, it 
will appear that he was imitating the example of some Rashtra- 
ku^a rulers of the South, who had been known by their 
Kars/ia-titles. It may be that the Kambojas, pressed hard by the 
Palas, were looking for support from the South, and also received 
substantial military help from the Karnatas dispersed over a large 
area in the east. If Dharmapala, defeated by Rajendra Chola’s 
army, was really a Kamboja, as suggested elsewhere, it is not 
unlikely that he afterwards sought the Chola king’s support in 
making a fresh endeavour to rally his forces against Mahipala, 
who was his real enemy and not Rajendra Chola, whose army came 
and fought and went away. It is significant that in an inscription 
at Chidambaram,’ dated A.D. 1114, mention is made of a stone 
presented by a Kambo&i king to Rajendra Chola, “ which was by 
order of the lord Rajendra Chola-deva placed iu'front of the shrine 
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of the god who is the lord of Tiruchhirrambalam.” 1 On the whole 
Kshemi$vara’s drama seems to refer to a local struggle which 
ended decisively against Mahlpala’s enemy whose authority was 
completely extirpated rather than one in which some invader 
from the South participated, whose power survived the defeat 
inflicted upon him by Mahipala. Within a few years of the 
death of Mahipala, a line of Karnata-Kshatriyas, viz., the Senas, 
having established themselves in Radha, went on gradually 
conquring the whole of Bengal, including south-east Bengal 
and Gauda, from the Yadavas and the Pillas respectively. 

We do not know if anybody played the part of Chanakya 
during Mahlpala’s conflict with theKarnatas. In ihe ChandakauSika 
the latter is depicted as the veritable reincarnation of Chandra 
gupta, who having followed the subtle philosophy of Chanakya de- 
feated the Narnia. The Sarnath inscription dated in the Vikrama 
era 10813 refers to $rI-Giiravavfuiiiira6i, to whom the Pala king 
paid his respects ( pa(l=Cib]am = arddhya ... 1.1.). The Bangarh 
inscription mentions the dftlaka, his Brahmin minister, Mantri 
Bhatfia Srivamana. Were they identical with each other and 
connected with the family of Bhatta Guravamisra of the Badal 
Praiasti? In the colophon 2 the author of the ChattdakauMka 
says that he received plenty of presents in the shape of clothes, 
ornaments and gold from Karttikeya, who was a Kshatriija. 
His identity is not known ; he may have been a minister under 
the Pala king. 

Mahlpala’s leign is a long record of military activities. 
The emergence of a new empire out of the ruins of the old was 
his singular achievement. Its preservation against repeated 
attacks from outside was a sufficiently embarrassing task to 
keep his hands full. The circumstances in which he was placed^ 


1 Ep. Ind., V, p. 105 

1 Yei\-oddittyn prayogara dhami-pulaka-bhrita nj{akaay = asyft harah&t 

Voatr-ftlaiikara-heiJina^anudinnin^akri^a ragajBli sampradatt&b 

Uaya k8htra-praaufor = bliramatu jagad = idam Kfirttikeyasya krrttil.i 
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were not congenial to the novel conception of a higher political 
duty supported by modern historians of India. His immediate 
trouble was not with the Moslems, but with people of his own 
country — the Chandellas, Cholas, Chedis and Karnatas. His 
career is an illustration of the familiar political doctrine 
which teaches that every powerful neighbour is to be regarded 
’lint potential enemy. 

The Tibetan historian gives the duration of his reign as 
fifty-two years. This is a very near approximation tc\ truth, as 
the latest known dite of his reign is th9 year 48 furnished by the 
Imidpur iraige-inscripti ms. He died about 1032 A.. D., a few 
years after the engraving of the Hamath inscription of the Vikrama 
year J083. 
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CHAPTER X 


The Pala Dynasty after M\hTpala T 


Nnyapala and Vigrahapala TIT. The Chedi king Kama's hostility against Bengal ended 
by matrimonial alliances. The Yadavas in Eastern Bengal— an independent dynap'y Their 
treaty with Karija. Conflict with the Kaivartas Vigrahapala II T succeeded by Uahlpala II. 
Domestic troubles. Tjie Rise of the Kaivaita Power. The Pala king killed Ramapa'Mbe 
last of the great PjLlas. His elaborate preparations against the Kaivartas His feu latones. 
The Kaivartas defeated Ramapala’s conquests. The foundation of Ramavati Kumara- 
pala. A Battle in Southern Bengal. Chodaganga's Invasion. Vi;ayasena agamst the 
Palas Revolt of Tiuigyadeva. Vmdyadeva appointed Ruler of Kimarupa. Domestic 
rivalry in the Pala dynasty. Madanapila His eighth year record End of the Pa'as in 
Bengal. The rise of a new Power m Bihar and Bengal. 


After the death of Main pala, the empire again fell on evil 
times. Again it became subject to the forces of decline 
as in a previous period. The same old story of invasions from 
outside, accompanied by domestic intrigues and growth of 
independent states within the empire, repeated itself. The down- 
ward movement was accelerated by plots in which discontented 
feudatories and officials look part, either secretly or openly. The 
darkness that hemmed in the empire was dispelled- once 
again when an energetic member of the dynasty found his way 
up to the throne, determined to restore it to its former glory. 
But the light that shone was the last flicker of a lamp to be soon 
extinguished. The vitality of the age-worn imperial fabric was 
exhausted, and the place of the Palas came to be occupied 
by other dynasties in Bihar and Bengal, chief of them being 
the Senas. 

Mahipala was succeeded by’ his son Nayapala. The Am- 
gachhi Plate 1 of his son calls him a “ narapati ’’ (v. 11), wBNe 
his father Mahipala is styled an “ avanlpati ” (v. 12). But such 
descriptions cannot form the basis of an historical comparison 


1 The two vertes 111-12) ure repeated m the Mauahnh Plate of Madanap&la (10-12) 
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between the father and the son, who seem to have been made 
of different moulds. The latter, or his son Vigrahapaln III , 
his not been credited with any heroic exploit. The Chedi 
spectre which had appeared on the horizon of the Gauda- 
Mngadha empire during Malnpala’s life-time now assumed a 
more portentous shape. Gartgeyadeva’s son, LakshtnT-Karna, 
,(a£C. c. 1041 A.D.) 1 took up his father’s policy of hostility 
against the Piilns. Kama’s relationship with Gauda extended 
over a period .which probably covered two consecutive reigns — 
those of Nayapala and his son Vigrahapala III.* The Tibetan 
Life of (Alisa) Dipahkara fiii-Jnana," (080-1055 A.D.), the 
Buddhist scholar from Bengal, establishes the synchronism 
between Nayapala and Kama. According to this authority 
a conflict broke out between Nayapala and Karnyu ol the west, 
in the course of which the latter is said to have invaded 
Magadba and sacked it several times. lie was, however, 
ultimately subdued, and they entered into a treaty at the 
mediation of the .1 cliaryn Alisa. Nayapfila’s paramount control 
over the western part of Bihar appears to have remained 
undisturbed from the evidence of the Krishnadvarika Temple a 
and the Narasiihha Temple inscription 1 at Gaya, both dated 
in the liltecnth year of Ins reign. It is possible to make a 
satisfactory guess from the Tibetan sources regarding the date of 
the treaty, said to have been established between Navapala and 
Karna. The Buddhist saint probably died in A.D. 1053 or 1055 
during his stay in Tibet, where he had gone at the request of 
King Chan Chub, the nephew and successor of the Llia Lama 

I 

im 

i CASK., IX, pp 36-87. 

* For the identification of Kari^ya wiib Kurga, I he Cludi kmj.', see JA.8B, I9<0, 
r Pt I, pp. 191-93, n. on p. 192 : Ha.’anya Kaijdn, p. 1 HJ5 , n. 119, ARM , p 45 For ihc 
Tibetan tradition and impoitant dates in AtltSa’s life, see Rockliill, Life of Die Buddha, p VQl ; 
JASB , 1881, Vol. I, Pt. I, pp 230 37; JBTS , Vol T, pp. 7-31 , S. C. Djs, Tndinn Pundiis 
id the Land of Snow, 18£3, pp 50, 61, 70; Ltfvi, L<5 Nepal, Vol. If, p 189 The 
Tibetan materials are chiefly derived from the work of Atila's principal disciple, Bu-ston. 

3 JA8B., Pt. 1, 1900, pp. 193-95. 

4 Ibtd., p. 191. n. I ; Proo. A8B ,‘l9(-2, pp. CC-67; MASB., Vol. V? p. 78. 
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Yes’es -hod. The latter had on a previous occasion sent a mission 
UDder Rgyo-tson-gru Sefig<$ to persuade Ati&i to visit his king 
dom, but his invitation was not accepted. AtlSa subsequent- 
ly changed his mind on the arrival of the second mission 
under Niigtsha Locbava and went to Tibet when its throne 
was occupied by the nephew of King Chan Chub. He is 
said to have left Vikramasiila for Tibet sometime between 1039 
and 1042 A.D. During this journey he stopped for a while 
in Nepal, when he addressed to King Nayapala a" letter entitled 
the Vimala-ratna-lekana. Nayapala thus appears to have been 
alive in A.D. 1042, when Atisa had already left his home, 
having arranged the truce between Karna and the Pala sovereign. 
Karna must have attacked Magadha immediately after his 
accession (A.D. 1041), „as the settlement arrived at between 
him and Nayapala through the intervention of Ati&i was com- 
pleted by 1042 A.D. when the Buddhist saint proceeded to 
Tibet. But the former seems to have persisted in his hostility 
against the Pala dynasty. The Tibetan evidence shows that his 
aggressive activity was confined to Magadha during Nayapala’s 
reign, but an inscription found engraved on a stone-pillar at 
Paikora in the district of Blrbhum,’ recording the dedication oF 
a divine image by order of King Karna himself, may suggestlhat 
on a later occasion lie actually obtained a footing in the northern 
part of Radha, which in the days of Rajendra Chola had been 
held by the Palas. The success which probably attended a 
renewed Chedi enterprise in the east seems to be alluded to in the 
Karanbel stone-inscription of Jayasimha-deva, 1 2 incised sometime 
between A.D. 1160 and 1180, in which bis great-grandfather 
Karna is described as waited upon by the rulers of Gauija 
(Gauda garvvan = tyaja), Chola, Kuriga (= Kongu or Kohgud^a 
=modern Salem and Coimbatore districts ?), Huna, Gurjara and 
Kira territories (11. 11-12). The pride of the Palas who had once 

1 A 81., 1921-22, p. 116. 

* Ind, Ant., Vol. XVIII, p. 217, 
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succeeded in repelling the Cfaedi king’s attack was no longer justi- 
fied. But finally they appear to have composed their differences 
and come to terms. In the commentary on the Rdmacliarita 1 it 
is stated that Vigrahapala III married Yauvana6rl, a daughter 
of Karna. This matrimonial alliance probably put an end to 
the Chedi king’s rivalry with the Pal as. 2 3 He was able to create 
~~io r himself a position of undoubted influence in Bengal through 
his matrimonial connection not only with the Pala king but also 
with another •ruling family — the Yadavas — as mentioned in the 
Belava grant of Bhojavarinan.' 1 The latter’s grandfather Jita- 
varrnan married Kama’s daughter VlraSrT (parinayan Kainasya 
V Ira triyam — v. 8). As in the other case, this matrimonial 
relationship too may have been the happy sequel of a political 
struggle between the two parties concerned, which seems to be 
referred to in the Bheragh.lt 4 (near Karanbcl on the Narmada 
in the Jubbulpore District, C.P.) inscription of the time of 
Narasimhadeva. This inscription was composed by Sastidhara, 
a younger son of Dharanidhara, written on the stone by his older 
brother Prithvidhara and engraved by Mahidhara. As the 
Bheraghat inscription of Alhanadevi refers itself to the time of 
Jayasimha-deva’s elder brother, Narasiiiiha-deva, it is a little 
earlier in point of date than the incomplete Karanbel inscription. 
The passage (v. 12) in this record relating to Kama’s activities 
is slightly different from that of the Karanbel inscription inas- 
much as the former, unlike the latter, does not refer to Gauda 
at all in this connection, but mentions instead the Vnhgas and 
the Kalingas, who were made to tremble at his power [ Chakape 
(Chakampe) Vahgah Kaliiigaih saha ]. The Vafigas of this 

1 MA8B., Vol. Ill, No. 1, p. 22; Com. on T. 9 : ahyatrayo VignrhapAla Yaavanarfriyg 
Karpasya lAifi&b autayft saha kshauplm = utjudhavan. 

8 According bo the BC. commentary on 1.9 VigrahapAla inflicted a severe defeat on * 
Karga before ibis marriage. 

3 Edited by R. D. Banerji in JASB. t N.R^ Vol. X, 1914, p. 121 if. and Plates XVIII 
—XX; also by B. G. Basalc in Ep. Ind., XII, p. 37 if, Plates N. G. Majumdar, IB, 
p. 15 ff., Plate. 

* Ep. Ind., II, p. 11. 
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inscription may be regarded as distinct from the Gaudas of the 
Karanbel grant, for it was Kama’s son-in-law Jatavarman who 
seems from the evidence discussed below to have been the master 
of Eastern Bengal at the time. 

The Belava grant of Jatavarman’s grandson Bhojavarman 
furnishes important details regarding his family. The scrii t 
of the inscription follows the Proto-Bengali style of the 
eleventh century A. D., the chief peculiarity of which is the 
use of the Nagarl and the modern Bengali form u of the letter 
‘ t ’ side by side. The inscription was composed by one 

Purushottama [iti yam guna-gdthdbhis = tushtava Purii(ru)- 
shottamah — v. 15]. A contemporary poet of this name is 
known from a selection of Sanskrit poems — the Sadukti- 
karndmrita — complied in A. 1) 1205. 1 The introductory part of 
the Belava grant gives a semi-legendary account of the oiigin of 
Jatavarmfm’s family. They claim to have descended from 
Svayambhfi whose son was the. sage Atri [ Scdyambhvvam-ih - 
ft paly am manir-Alri{-r-’li)rnukasam — v. L] . From the fire o' his 
eyes was horn the moon ( lasya yan—ndyanam tejas=tcn-d]dyata 
Chandramdh), who hegot Budha through his wife Rohini 
( Ilauhincyo Budhas = tasmfid — v. 2). He was the father of 
Pururavah by Ilfi’; Kirtti, FrvaSI and Bliuh selected him as their 
husband. He was the father of A.yu {Sopy = Ayur'n samajljanan. 
v. 3), who was worthy of being ranked with Manu {Manu-savio... 
...). From him was born Nahusha, the ruler of the earth 
( rajiia& = t<ito jajniiUm kshmdpdlo Nalmshas = tato...), the father of 
Yayati. His son was Yadu, the originator of this dynasty 
of rulers [tatah hshiti{bhu)jfuh vam6 = oyam-u(jjri)mbhate ], in 
which Vishnu and Lakshml manifested themselves in their true 
forms on several occasions {Vira6rU = cha Hari$-cha yatra bahu&ah 
pratyaksham^dvaikshata — v. 3). In this family (the Yadavas) 
was also born Krishna, ‘ the stage-manager ’ of the Maha^ 
bharata, who dallied with a hundred milkmaids {gopl-Sata-keli- 


1 R. L. Mi for a, Notices of Sanskrit. MSS., Vol. Ill, p. 134. 
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karoify Krishno mahabharata-sutradharah — v. 4). Protected by 
a knowledge of the three Vedas, they took part in wonderful 
battles [...trayyam ch=adbhuta-sahgareshu cha va(ra)sad=rom = 
odgamair—V armmimh — v. 5]. They — the kinsmen of Hari — 
adopted as the surname of their family the highly solemn title 
of Varman ( Varmmdn^oti-gabhlra-ndma dadhatah — v. 5), and 
occupied Simhapura which was comparable to a cave of lions 
(bhejuh Simhapuram guhdm=ica mrigcndrdndm). Vajravarman, 
a scion of this family, was, as it were, the very symbol of success 
that accompanied the military expeditions of the Yadava forces 
( kadachid = Yadavlnam chtnnundm sawn ra-vijayinjdtrd-viahgalam 
— v. 0). Devoted to friends, he was like death unto his foes, a 
great poet and a great scholar f.S banana ivaripfnum harir**api cha 
karlnam panilitah ( pa)ndttdnain ]. Frctfn Vajravarman was born 
-Tatavarman. At this point we should pause to attempt some 
historical deductions from the foregoing account. The inscrip- 
tion refers, as already noted, to Jatavarman’s marriage with 
Vlrasrl, daughter of one Kama whose identity with the famous 
Oliedi king of that name, proposed by A. K. Maitreya, has been 
unanimously accepted. lie was thus a contemporary of the 
Pala sovereign, Vigralmpiila III, who married another daughter 
of Kama. This synchronism (between Jatavarraan, Karna and 
Vigrahapfila 111) is of the utmost importance in settling the 
chronological problem connected with the Yadava dynasty. Their 
original stronghold was Simhapura, 1 but as several towns of this 
name are known to have been m existence in different parts of 
India, it is difficult to say which of them is meant here. But 
the claims of two places deserve particular attention in this con- 
nection-one of them being situated in the Punjab and the other 
in Kalihga. One point that favours its location in the Punjab 2 is 
, that a city called Simhapura probably situated in this province 

1 According to D C (j mguly this place was situated in EaBt Bengal, see, IHQ. 1030, 
p. 009, but cf ibid., 1929, p. 22 5, wb&re it is located in fialiAgs. 

> Ep. Ind , Vol. I, p 10; IV, p. 216; Watters, Vol I, p. 248, • 
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was at one time the seat of a Yadava-Varman dynasty consisting 
of twelve generations of kings. On the other hand the probabi- 
lity of its being identified with Simhapura of Kalinga 1 cannot 
simply be ignored. It may be noted in this connection that 
the Rashtrakufas of the Deccan are frequently described in their 
inscriptions as born in the Yadava lineage. 2 A branch of this 
paramount dynasty may have settled in Kalinga during their 
incursions into this country in the 9th or 10th century A.D. and 
thereafter devoted their energies to the building of a political 
Power in the east. It is somewhat strange, however, that their 
names and title do no bear any known trace of Rashtrakuta 
influence. Among the Yadavas mentioned in the Belava 
inscription, Jatavar man appears to have been the first to enjoy 
independent sovereignty^ His father Vajravarman has been 
compared with Prithu, 3 who was the cultured leader of 

an army whose fame rested on his efficiency as a soldier, no 
less than on learning. It is probable that he was employed 
by the Southern king Rajendra Chola during his famous 
expedition in the Gangetic country. The growth of the 
Yadava power received a substantial impetus uuder the 

direction of Vajravarman’s son Jatavarman He is said to have 
extended his domination into the Anga country (?), inflicted a 
humiliating defeat on Kamarupa, put to shame the glory of 
Divya’s arms and rendered Govardhana powerless ( pariblia- 
vamstam Kamirupa4riyam | nindan = Divya-bhujairiyam vika- 
layan Govardhanasya driyam — v. 8.). In fact the glory of his 
paramount sovereignty was established as a result of these victories 
(Vitatavan svam sdrvabhauma-Myam). All this at any rate 

1 It was probably situated between Chicacole and Narasannapeta in the Madras Presi- 
dency. Sae Ep. Ind., Vol X, p. 123; XII, p. 4; J R.A.S., 1913, pp. 618-20, □. 1. For the 
identification as stated ubovo, see Up. Ind , Vol. IV, p. 143. 

* D. C. Sarkar holds that the Y&davas, baying been driven out of Kalifiga by the 
Eastern Gafigas, may have gone to Bengal where they, founded a dynaaiy, see IHQ., 
1934/ pp. 783-84. 

9 Prithu ib mentioned as the first kiug io the Hariyamla (Chap. V, verses 30-83), 
see IB, p. 22, n. 4. 
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means that the foundations of an independent monarchy were 
laid during his time. If the reading of “ Afiga ” inverses, 
which has been disputed, is correct, it seems that J&tavarman 1 
was able to reduce this territory to subjection after the recent 
attack on Magadha by Kifrna bad weakened the political 
authority exercised by the Palas in the province of Bihar. 
As regards Divya, 2 3 bis proposed identity with the Kaivarta 
hero who led a successful revolt against the Pala dynasty may 
be accepted as, a good working hypothesis. The commentary 
on the Rarnacharita suggests that he was originally in the service 
of the Palas. When Jatavarman came into contact with him, 
he was probably in the employ of Vigrahapala III, 11 entrusted 
with some responsible military post in Northern Bengal. The 
settlement of Govardhana’s identity requires a detailed considera- 
tion, and in this connection it would l*e necessary to determine 
the relation of the Yadava dynasty with a group of kings, the 
reconstruction of whose history is principally based on four 
documents, viz., (A) the Bhuvancsvar inscription of Bhatfca 
Bhavadeva, 4 * * (B) a copper-plate grant issued from Vikramapura, " 
and (C and D) two manuscripts recovered from Nepal, one of 
the Ashtusahasrika-Prajnopariimila, B and the other of the 
Latjhukalachakraiika . 7 The Bhuvancsvar inscription refers to 
Harivarman ( chakara rfijyam Srl-Dharmaoijayi — v. 10) and 

1 It has been proposed by one writer that this Jatavarman is the same as J&(,avarman 
who according to the Rewa inscription of Malaynsuiiha (vv. 7-8— Me/n ASH, N T o. 23, pp. 1-33) 
accompanied Tnkalingadbipati Karna during his expedition against Oamja, see [HQ, Vol. 
XII, p. 473. This name (Jatavarman) is spelt with a lingual 1 f unlike the Jatavarman of the 
Bel&va grant korpa'a companion was the father of one Yak^hupala, grandfather of 
~ Malayasimha and great-grandfather of.Parimasimlia. The proposed identification is thoroughly 
untenable as D C Ganguly has shown, sen i bid , pp. 007-08. 

* Ep. Ind f XII, p. 38 ; MASB, Vol. Ill, p. 28. 

3 RC. Com. on I. 38. 

4 Kiel horn, Ep. Ind., VI, pp 203 07; Li. L. Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, 
•pp. 88-87. 

* MASB., V., pp. 07-08 ; IB, p. 1C8 ; V a tiger Jfttiya Itibaj, Vol. 11. p. 218. 

« MASB. Vol. V, pp. 97-98. 

» H. P. 8*strl, bCBSM, 1917, Vol. I, p. 79. 

52 . ’ 
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probably also bis son, whose name is not given. The copper- 
plate issued from Yikramapura records a grant made by one 
Harivarman, and the two manuscripts, referred to above, are 
respectively dated in the 19th and 39th years of the reign of a king 
of the same name. The conclusion seems to be well warranted 
that these different references to Harivarman are applicable to 
the same king who reigned for a period of at least thirty-nine 
years [suchiram— v. 16, Belava grant). It is worthy of note 
that the grant of land recorded in the Belava *Plate was made by 
Jatavarman’s ghmdson Bhojavarman from the same seat of 
military activity as mentioned in Harivarman’s inscription 
(Vikramapura). Another interesting link that seems to connect 
Harivarman with the family represented in the Belava grant is 
the commonness of their family surname. Added to these data 
bearing on their mutual association, stands the evidence of 
palaeography. R. D. Banerji, 1 after a revised study of the 
script of the BhuvaneSvar inscription of Bhatta Bhavadeva, 
came to the conclusion that it should be assigned to a period 
earlier than the last quarter of the eleventh century, and not to 
the twelfth, as proposed by Kielhorn. 2 If R. D. Banerji’s finding 
as regards the date of the Bhuvanesvar Prasasti has any force, 
it will appear that Harivarman’s grant was earlier than the 
former which appears to have been engraved in the reigh of his 
successor. Harivarman’s line consisted of at least three rulers — 
his father, himself and his son, whose name is not known. 
Their chronological position in relation to the Yadavas of the 
Belava grant has not yet been definitely fixed. According to 
some scholars, 3 whose opinion in this respect more or less 
followed Kielhorn’s estimate of the time of the Bhuvanesvar 
inscription, Harivarman’s line came to rule after Bhojavarman, 
the donor of the Belava grant. But N. N. Vasu 4 holds tha^Jie 


PifigUr Itihas, pp. 203-04. 

Ep lad., VI, pp. 203-07. 

D&oc& Review. July, 1912, p. 13 3 ; r/. GUM, pp. 56-56 n, 59-00. 
Pruv&sl, 1320 (B.S.), p. 457. 
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flourished even before Vajravarman who heads the genealogical 
list to be made up from the account given in that record, while 
R. D. Banerji is of the opinion that his date is not later than 
that of Jatavarman’s son, Samalavarman, or his grandson, 
Bhojavarman. Under the circumstances one theory is possible. 
Both Samalavarman and Bhojavarman are known to have held 
~T4taramapura. When could then Harivarman issue his grant 
from thqt place ? There is probably a veiled aliusion, as others 
have noticed, to one or more Harivarmans in thy Relava grant 
of Bhojavarman, in its remark that Hari and VlraSrl were born 
again and again in his family. In the Vajrayogini grant 
of Samalavarman the name of one Harivarman can be traced 
before it refers to the Kalachuri marriage of Jatavarman. If at 
least one Harivarman is meant in tl^se inscriptions, it will 
appear that he was known in the fifth year of Jatavarman’s 
grandson Bhojavarman as well as in his father’s life-time. It 
has been already seen that among those who were defeated 
by Jatavarman mention is to be found of Govardhaua in the 
Belava grant. It seems that he has been identified rightly 
by Dr. R. G. Basak with the father of Bhatta Bhavadeva, who 
was noted for his learning and martial skill. His father Adideva 
is mentioned in the Blmvaneiivar PrasaHi to have served as the 
minister of war and peace under a Vaiiga king whoso name is 
withheld. Perhaps both the father and the son had been in turn 
associated with the family of Harivarman, in whose court 
flourished Bhatta Bhavadeva after the death of his father, 
Govardhaua^ 1 his period of service extending into the reign of his 
-successor as well, as hinted at m the Bhuvanesvar PrasaUi. The 
grant of Harivarman will appear to have been issued sometime prior 
to the establishment of Jatavarman’s ascendancy in Vaiiga where 

the former’s line exercised its control having seized it from the 

• 

1 Ep led v XIJ, p. 86. According to H. D. Baner;i he may have !>een identical with 
Dvorapavardbana of K»n6lmbl referred to jn the Com. on the RC. (TU.O). See B&dglar 
Jtibfts, p. 277; JA8B„ N.8 1914; pp. 124-25. H. P. Slain think*. that it is a copyist's 

mistake for Oovsrdhana. See MASB, 111, p. 87. * * 
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hands of the Buddhist Chandras. Govardhana’s defeat led to 
the withdrawal of Harivarman from Eastern Bengal, who 
may have now remained contented with Jus possession of 
Utkala where his son succeeded him after his death. He 
reigned for nearly forty years. No information is available as to 
the total duration of the reigns of Jatavarman, Samalavarman 
and his son BhojavarmaD, except that a grant of the last-men- J 
tioned king is dated in the fifth year of his government. There 
is no inherent improbability in the supposition that Govardhana’s 
master, Harivarman, who was probably a contemporary of Jata- 
varman and, consequently, of Vigrahapala III, was represented 
by his son during the reign of the Pala monarch’s youngest son, 
Ramapala. The evidence of a verse of the Ramacharita makes 
it probable that a Varman contemporary of Ramapala held 
Utkala, which is described in that work as the land of 1 
the Nagas (Bhavabh fish ana-sant at i-bhmim— Cht\]). Ill, v. 44). 
The epithet seems to refer to the NiigaramSa, the existence of 
whose rule is revealed in a number of inscriptions.' Curiously 
enough, an adjective has been bestowed upon Bbavadeva in his 
inscription which may be interpreted to mean that he was the 
avowed enemy of the Nagas {nagantahavi pattrinam — v. 45). It 
is, therefore, probable that Harivarman was able to establish his 
authority in Utkala through the active help of Bbavadeva. If the 
original seat of the Yadavas was in Kaliiiga, their natural associa- 
tion with this region of the eastern coast may have stood them in 
good stead in winning for them a foothold in Orissa. 

Tn the Belava grant Jatavarman is compared with Bhishma 
(Gangcya iva $antanoh—v . 7). In the earlier part of his life 
he may not have been attracted by the glamour of kingship 
enjoyed by his kinsman (Vajravarman’s grandson ?) but later 
changed his mind. From Vanga he probably proceeded to 
Kamarupa, thence to Paundravardbana and ultimately to 

1 H. P. S&stri finds in this expression a reference to a Nagavaiiida. See Tntro. to 
RC, MASB, IIJ, p. 15. 

2 Ep. Jnd., Vol. IX, pp. 161-64 ; X, p. 25 If. 
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Anga (?). Jatavarman’s sod was Samalavarman (v. 9). Verses 
10-12 in the Belava inscription which follow the mention 
of ' Samalavarman have given rise to a Controversy among 
scholars. Relevant passages from {hem are quoted below for 
an appreciation of the difficulties connected with their interpreta- 
tion : (verse 10) — Tasy = Odayi sunur = abhfit~prabhuta-durcvara- 
*Hifeshv = api saiigareshu ; (verse 11) — lasya Mdlaoydcvyasit 
kanya Trailokyasundari ( Ja)gadmjaya-mallasya vaijayantl 

rnanobhuvah ; (verse 12) — tasy-usid = agraniahishi s = diva 
Samalavarmmanah) . There is no doubt that verse 11 is con- 
cerned with the parentage of Samalavarman’s chief queen 
( agramshishi , verse 12), but the difficulty lies in finding it out as 
well as her name. Are the two terms “ T railokyasundari ” and 
“Jagadvijayayamalla(sya) ” in verse 1 L to be. taken as proper names 
or adjectives? And does the phrase “ Malavyadenyilsit kanya, ” 
contain the name “ Malavyadcvl ” in its instrumental or the 
nominative form? As regards the second question, if, according 
to most scholars, the latter interpretation is to be accepted, it 
will appear that in this verse MiilavyadevI has been mentioned as 
a daughter ( Mdlavyadein-asii kanya) and in the next as Samala- 
varman’s queen (S-air-agramahishi). According to this view the 
term “ Trailokyasundari ” is to be regarded as an adjective of 
Malavyadevl. This is dissented from by N. G. Majumdar who 
holds that “ kanya ” in verse 11 applies to Trailokyasundari, 
which is a personal name and not an adjective, and that her 
mother’s name has been given as Malavyadevi, used in the instru- 
mental ca 9 C. Regarding Jagadvijayamalla, the tendency among 
scholars is to regard it as a proper name, standing for the father- 
in-law of Samalavarman. In this case also the late Mr. Majumdar 
disagreed with the general theory, taking it as an adjective of 
Manobhiih, the god of love. The connection between Udayl 
mentioned in verse 10 and Samalavarman is no less obscure. The 
verse as it stands begins with “tasya" ; hence it may be supposed 
that it is to be connected with the proper' name immediately 
preceding It, which is Samalavarman referred to in verse 9. But 
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verse 11, which likewise opens with “ tasya ” after the mention of 
Udayi, makes this interpretation absurd, as on the strength of it 
Samalavarman's chief queen (verse 12) becAmes his son's 
daughter. Majumdar proposed that tbe second “ tasya ” was also 
related to Samalavarman, the meaning of verse 11 being that he 
had a daughter called Trailokyasundari by Malavyadevi. “ Saiva" 
in verse 12 should point to “ Trailokyasundari M1 if it is a proper 
name, rather than to Malavyadevi, but as the former has been 
taken by him. to |)e Samalavarman’s daughter, the reference is 
made to apply to Malavyadevi. The interpretation cannot be 
said to be in strict accord with the context. As the presence of 
“ tasya ” in verse 10 apparently clouds the meaning of the passage 
as well as its connection with the following verses is, it is held by 
R. D. Banerji that “ tasya ” in the present case is a mistake for' 
“ tatha." Thus the verse referring to Udayi is to he treated as 
entirely unconnected with the preceding one. Messrs Banerji, 
Vasu and Sastri are of the opinion that the name of Udayi’s son 
is given in the next verse as Jagadvijarnalla and that it was his 
beautifurdaughter (sundari) Malavyadevi who enjoyed the supreme 
position in Samalavarman’s harem. MM. IT. P. Sastri identified 
Udayi with Udayaditya, the Paramara king of Malwa, and 
Jagadvijayamalla with Jagaddeva or Jagdco, the youngest' son of 
Udayaditya who served under Jayasimlm Siddharaja of the 
Chalukya dynasty of Anahihipataka. 1 R. D. Banerji points out 
that it is doubtful if Jagaddeva can be equated with Jagadvijaya- 
malla. 2 The name “ Malavyadevi” seems to have served as a hint 
for the proposed identification of Udayi as a Malwa king. The 
question of his identity apart, if the reading sunur=abhut in 
verse 10 is correct, the ground for the supposition that his son 
was Jagadvijayamalla must be considered very feeble indeed, ^for 

1 Cf IB, App. IT, p. 101. Cf Jainad Stone-Inscription of tbe Paramara Jagaddeva, 
ed. by Dbirendra Chandra Ganguly. Ep. Ind., XXII, PI. II, p 54 ff Kanpa who was 
vanquished by Jagaddeva (c. 1085-94 A.D.) was a king of Gujarat, who probably 

attempted to reconquer Malwa 1 , 
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it is dependent on the assumption that Udayl and sUntih do 
not form two separate words but a tatpurusha compound, 
meaning “ the sou of Udayl,” i.c., JagadvijayamRlla, supposed 
to be given as a proper name in the following verse. But this is 
barred by the presence of the long I in “ Udayl.” There is no 
reason why it should be regarded as a mistake for the short 
E specially as the long vowel is required by the metre in the 
present instance. Dr. R. G. Basak is perhaps right in connect- 
ing Udayl vwtli “ prabhu ,” mentioned in verso t), although it 
is not clear why Purusholtama, the author of ^he * inscription, 
should refer to Udayl’ s father in that fashion. It is not neces- 
sary to link up the second line of this \erse where it occurs with 
the preceding one naming Samalavarinan, and Basalt’s interpre- 
tation is further supported by the fact that it stands nearer 
“ Udayl ” than the lirst line. A relation may be established 
between this part of verse 9 on the one hand and verses 10-11 
on the other, which will be an improvement on the interpretation 
proposed by Dr. Basak, as he has noticed its connection only 
with “ tasya ” preceding the mention of Udayl. The view 
advanced here being accepted, it will be found that the name of 
Udayl’s father ( prabhu ) is actually given as Jagadvijayaraalla in 
verse 11. We agree with N. G. Majumdar in regarding 
Trailokyasundarl 1 as a proper name and Malavyadevi as 
employed in the third case-ending, but it docs not seem to be 
correct to hold, as he does, that “ s = aiva ” in verse 12 represents 
“ Malavyadevi,” which is more remotely placed than the 
other term. Thus the conclusion may be arrived at that 
Jagadvijayamalla, father of Udayl, had a daughter called 
Trailokyasundarl, who was wedded to Samalavarman. One 
weak point in our contention is that we have taken “ tasya ” in 
verse 11 as connected with Udayi’s father, instead of with Udayf 
himself, but the the sense of the passage docs not appear to be 

1 This occurs as the name of a Kaliiga princes:, wife of a king of Ceylon, Vijayablhn 
by name (A.D. 1051-1109). See JRA9, 1918, p. 620. ' 
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opposed to this construction. Moreover, this interpretation does 
not necessitate the replacing of- “ tasya ” in verse 10 by ,f tathd,” 
the formation of a compound out of the two separate words Udayi 
and sunuh, and the joining of " tasya " (verse 11) with the 
Samalavarman of verse 9. The scope for uncertainty is thus 
much reduced. The identity of both Udayi and Jagadvijaya- 
malla is, however, to remain an open question. 

Samalavarman’s worthy son by Malavyadcvl was Bhoja- 
varman {A sit=tayoli sunur=ih = anurupah — v. 13), who was 
like a lamp that illumined the families of the parents [ ubhaya - 
vamSa-(d])pah). He adopted the complete set of imperial 
titles Paramctivara , Paramabhattdrakd, Maharajadhiraja (v. 16). 
The Belava grant makes a gift of land situated in Paundra- 
bhukti (1. 27), to which belonged liaaAamhl-ashta-gachchha - 
k/janda/fl( = Kusumba in the Rajshahi district ?). The inference 
is permissible that Northern Bengal or at least a part of it (the 
Rajshahi district) was under his political control in the fifth 
year of his reign when the grant was made. There is a passage 
in the inscription which mav suggest that in this year there was 
some serious danger confronting his position, when real heroism 
seems to have fled the earth [lift dhik (ka)shtam = avlram = adya 
bhuoanam — v. 14). The trouble is expressly mentioned to have 
been caused by a revival ( bhuyah ?) of the Rdkshasa calamity 
[ bhuyopikam(kith ) rakshasam = utpiit = oyam ( upa)sthit = ostu ...] . 
The passage is no doubt obscurp, but two facts may be observed in 
this connection. First, in its account of Jatavarman’s victories, 
the inscription itself refers to Divya whose identity, as already 
noticed, with the Kaivarta chief of this name, is geneially 
believed in, 1 and second, it seems to have been a fashion in the 
twelfth century to describe the heroes of this community as 
Rakshasas . 2 It is not, therefore, improbable that in referjjjng to 
the crisis brought about by the Rakshasas, the Belava grant 

1 Ep. InS., XTT. p. S4 

* In v, 4 of the Kamauii insc. of Vaidyadeva the Kaivarta leader Bhima has been 
compared with Uftvapa : Kshopmayaka-Bhlma.Hftvapa-vadhiid. . See (VLM, p. 129. 
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really means some attack led by the Kaivartas against Bhoja- 
varman, in consequence of which his control over PauntJra-bJtufcft 
was growing precarious. The poet was aware of ‘the fact that 
his position was imperilled, but he prayed for his success ( KuSali 
tank&su Lahk=&dhipah — v. 14). It stands to reason that the epi- 
thet “ Lahkadhipa " applies to Bhojuvnrman and none else, as in 
tfie verses concerned no other person has been named. The fact 
that his territory has been designated as Lanka may naturally 
lead to the presumption that it had been previously held by the 
Rakshasas for some time. Thus the Varmans may have esta- 
blished their domination in Northern Bongul, as suggested by 
the geographical information contained in the Balava inscription, 
by defeating the Kaivartas, but the latter made an effort to oust 
them by the fifth year of Bhojavarman’s aeign, which gavo rise 
to a critical situation. The trend of the evidence furnished 
by the Belava grant seems to indicate clearly that Bhojavarman 
had a religious turn of mind (imjjayann = ii a V ag-brahma-may — 
inanda-mahodadhatt — v. 15) and was fond of panegyrical utterances 
(iti yam guna-gnthabhis = tuslihUa — v. 15). The poet deplores 
lack of true courage in Ins tune, which rnay go to show that he 
was not a promising ruler, who later succumbed to the danger 
already visible at the time of the engraving of the plate. He is 
not known to have left any son. Probably the Varman line 
ruling in Utkala annexed Vahga after his death. 

The copper-plate inscription of Harivarman, 1 according to 
N. N. Vasu’s reading, contained the name of a certain village 
called Vejanls&ra in Vahga as the object of the grant. For many 
years this plate could not bo traced, but recently its redis- 
covery has been announced, accompanied with a note in Bengali 
by Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, 2 in which appears a revised reading of 
the text together with observations on its historical implications, 
ft has been suggested that N. N. Vasu was wrong in reading the 

1 N. N. Vitn. Vafiger Jatlya Itibfik, Bribmapa-KiQiJa. Vol. II', pt. 1, p. 216. 

* Bbiratavar*ba,‘Migba, 1344 (B.8.), pp. 169-74. 

53 
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name of a village in line 8 of the text, the village given away 
under this grant being already mentioned as Varaparvvata 1 
in line 2 of the same inscription. As it appears that the Plate 
was for some time in the custody of a pundit at Samantasar in 
the Edilpur pargana of the Faridpur district, it has been designat- 
ed the Samantasar grant of Harivarma-deva in the new note 
prepared on the subject by Dr. Bhattasali. It is to be regretted 
that there is no satisfactory facsimile of this inscription from which 
one can judge for oneself the correctness or otherwise of the new 
reading or the one that has hitherto been relied upon. The most 
important suggestion made in the note quoted above is that 
Harivarman’s father was not called Jyotirvarman, as pre- 
viously held on the authority of the older reading, but Jata- 
varman, whose name is to be found in the Belava grant of Bhoja- 
varman as that of Samalavarman’s father. This suggestion, 
if accepted, will require a radical alteration in the Varman 
chronology as constructed by earlier writers. Historians have 
hitherto placed a certain nnharajadhiraja Jyotirvarman after 
Bhojavarman of the Belava grant, and Harivurman, said to be 
Ins son, after this Jyotirvarman. Dr. Bhattasali by rejecting 
the view upheld by Vasu that the new grant is dated in the year 
42 proposes to lessen the total duration of the Yadava family’s 
rule, for according to his reading there is no date given in the 
text. This means that the end of the Varman dynasty will 
have to be placed somewhat earlier than the time hitherto 
assigned to it on the strength of the earlier reading. But even 
though it may be true that the Samantasar grant is not dated, 
there is other evidence to show that Harivarman’s reign was 
quite long. 

It must be said in fairness to Dr. Bhattasali that he ^as 
not been over-enthusiastic in trying to prove that the name is 
Jatavarman, not Jyotirvarman. He says that as ‘ v ’ 'is 

1 Cf Bnraparvvatika, whence Gnpala TI in (be sixth year of bis reign issued a grant 
see BMrafcavarsha, 1344 (B.S.). 
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clear in the text, it is highly probable that the name 
given should be taken as Jatavarman, for if the name 
were “ Jyotirvarman,” the doubling of ‘ v being preceded 
by 1 r would have been expected in accordance with 
the orthographic conventions of the time. It is, however, 
most neccessary to mark the first letter very carefully ; in con- 
-nection with this he says that the space between the honorific 
‘ in ' and ‘ ta ' (or ‘ tir ’, according to Vasu) is so small that it 
can hardly contain the large conjunct ‘ jyo ’. It is clear from 
these observations that the condition of the signs ’is far from 
. satisfactory, and in this respect further deterioration since Vasu 
handled the plate for the purpose of his own reading may bo 
assumed as probable. It is to he seen in particular if there is 
any trace of the subscript ij and the sign for the medial o. 

From the account already given, it will appear that the 
Beliiva grant gives a genealogy of this family up to Bhojavar- 
man; in this inscription it is dearly stated that Samalavarman 
was the sou of Jatavarman by Ins wife Virasri. In the ttamanta- 
sar grant there is no mention of Virasri or any other queen 
who may have been Harivarman’s mother, taking for granted 
that his father was Jatavarman, the self-same person who 
was Samalavarman’s father. In the Beliiva grant Simula* 
varman is described as ‘ Stlmalarannina-droiipad-anudliyulu ' 
It is true that the genealogy of ancient kings is some- 
times traced only through the direct line of descent, omitting 
collateral lines. Hence the omission of Ilarivarman’s name 
in the genealogical account, given in the Beliiva grant, may be 
accounted for, as he may have preceded his brother or half- 
brother Samalavarman. The Bhuvanesfvar P rasas ti, as already 
mentioned, not only refers to Harivarman, but his son who 
seems to have succeeded him, though his name is not given. 
Thus admitting that Jatavarman was first succeeded by lus 
son Harivarman, it will have to be concluded that Samala- 
varman could not have occupied the throne before Harivarman’s 
son and successor referred to in the Bhuvanetfvar inscription ; 
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there was do partition of the Bengal dominions of the ladavas 
between different collateral lines since all the available grants 
are found to have been issued from the same royal seat, Vikrama- 
pura. As the reading of the year 42 in the Samantasar grant 
is not accepted by Dr. Bhattasali, he holds that there is no 
indication of the length of his reign, except the expression 
‘ auchiram ’ used in the Blmvane^var PraSasti, which is not 
sufficient to justify the conclusion that he reigned for an inde- 
finitely long period. But the evidence of a MS., as already 
mentioned, shows that he reigned for at least 39 years. It is 
to be understood, however, that there is no evidence to show that , 
Harivarman remained the master of Vikramapura (in Vahgn) 
throughout his reign or that Ins son ever had any connection 
with it. The Kaivarta or Rakshasa trouble does not appear to 
have passed off by the filth year of Bhojavarman’s reign, while 
Harivarman’s line in Utkala surrendered to Riimapala at a date 
subsequent to the total collapse of the Kaivarta power. Hence 
if we think of only one Harivarman as probable, it will have to 
be presumed that Vaiiga and Utkala did not remain united 
under the control of Harivarman and his line for long. 
The "VajrayoginI grant of Samalavarman which Dr. Bhattasali 
has noticed in a Bengali journal refers to a Harivamian 
to whom a great value is attached (i ihbavo — 1. 5), but in view 
of the most fragmentary condition of this record, it is impossible 
to find any support for the assumption that he is mentioned here 
as Jatavarman’s son by his wife Virasri. In fact no conclusion 
can be drawn about his parentage from this inscription. The 
assumption that in this grant mention is also made of Hari- 
varman’s son referred to in the Bhuvane^var Praiasti, also lacks 
proof. On the contrary the mention of the Kaiachuri family 
(1. 5), that of a name ending with Sri (ViraSri ?) in 1. 6 and oi* 
nripali born out of the union of the latter apparently 
with a member of this dynasty (c/. sa khalu — 1 . 6) seems to 


1 JBbaratavarsha, 1840 (B.8.), p. 674. 
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suggest that the mutilated passage in question contained 
a reference to Samalavarman, known from the Belava grant 
to have been the son of Jatavarman and V Ira Sri. This 
suggests that one Harivarman ruled at some period before 
Jatavarman and not immediately after Samalavarman as 
his successor, for no reference to him can be traced in the 
■'Subsequent lines of this inscription. If the passage from the 
Belava grant is to be explained as paying a tribute to an earlier 
Harivarman, it is not clear what objection the author of that 
inscription could have to put his name in the proper place after 
* Samalavarman. It is not improbable that there was a second 
Harivarman who is to be identified with the king of that name, 
noted in the Bhuvanesvar Pratasti and the Vejanisara inscription. 

As the reconstruction of Varman history and genealogy is 
still fraught with difficulties, it is impossible to speak of 
Govardhana’s position and identity with accuracy. If Hari- 
varman’s father was not Jyotirvarrnan but Jatavarman, it will 
not be possible to describe him as the king of Vahga under whom 
Govardhana served. In that case it may be proposed to connect 
him with the court of the last of the (Ilian dr as, from whom 
the Varmans took Vahga. But here again it will be difficult to 
say how he was occupied from the moment of his defeat till his 
appointment as a minister again under Harivarman. Even if the 
name Jatavarman has been correctly read in the Samantasar 
grant, it may not be necessary to take him as identical with 
the Jatavarman of the Belava grant. His place may remain 
in the genealogy after Bhojavarman as Jatavarman II, just 
where Jyotirvarmman was assigned by Kielhorn. 

The government of the Chandras was replaced in Vahga 
or East Bengal by that of the Yadavas sometime in the first half 
of the 11th century. It is interesting to note that in the 
•Halanda inscription of VipulaSrimitra, 1 which on palaeographi- 
es! grounds may be assigned to the first half of the twelfth 

Ep. Ind., XXI, pp. 07-101 and Plate/ 
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century, it is stated that an army of Vangala ( Vaingala-balair — 
1. 3) set fire to the house of Karunasrlmitra of Somapura, who 
seems to have lost his life in the conflagration It is possible to 
place him about the time when the Chandras had to succumb 
to the forces led by the Yadavas, as Vipulagrlmitra of the 
Nalanda inscription stands fourth in the chain of discipleship 
commencing from this Buddhist saint. The Chandras were 
Buddhists while the newcomers were Vaishnavas. In the 
course of the struggle between the two Powers, and even after- 
wards the latter ' may have exhibited violent antipathy towards 
Buddhists and Buddhist institutions, but about this we are not 
certain, for when hostilities were going on between the two sides, 
excesses may have been committed by either or both, resulting in 
serious damages to non-combatants also. The VajrayoginI 
inscription also seems to refer to this conflict which took 
place in Vahga, possibly in Jatavarman’s time, in which 
Ramalavarman as a prince took part. 

We may now resume the history of the Palas, which had to 
be interrupted by the introduction of the narrative relating to 
the fortunes of the family of Jatavarman, a contemporary of 
Mahipfila’s grandson. Their power was evidently on the decline 
owing to the invasions of Kama and Vikramaditya VI, and the 
conquests made by the Yadavas. Mahipala’s son, Nayapala, 
probably did not reign for more than fifteen years, and the 
last known date of his successor, Vigrahapala, is the year 13, 
supplied by his Xmgachlu Plate, 1 engraved on the pedestal 
of an image of Buddha, and the Indian Museum in- 
scription of his reign. 2 That the reign-periods of these two 


1 Ind Ant., XXI, p. 97 ; XIV, p. 160 ; Centenary Review of the A8B, Part II, 
pp. 210-13 : Ep. Ind , Vol. XV. pp 296-310. 

* MA8B, Vol. V, p 112. It consists of only two lines, mentioning Srimad-Vigraha- 
p&la-deva. R. D. Banerji points out that this is the same inscription noticed by 
Cunningham in CASE, Vol. Ill, p 121, No 7. The reason why it should be assigned to 
the third king of the name of Vigrahapala hsB not been shown. We, however, accept Mr. 
Banerji’s suggestion pending a future examination of the script of the record. Two other 
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raonarchs were not lcmg is indicated by the fact that the son of 
the artist who engraved the Biingarh grant of Mahlpala (9th 
year) engraved the Amgachhi grant of his grandson, Vigrahapala. 
He ha9 been described in the latter record of his reign as the 
god of death unto tiie families of his enemies (Kdlab kule 
vidvisham — v. 13), but we do not know of a single case of 
military success that may be attributed to his reign. There are 
some debased silver coins preserved in the Indian Museum, which 
may have been struck during the reign of Vigrahapala. They 
may be a testimony to the weakness of his financial position. 1 
Vigrahapala was succeeded by Ins eldest son, Mahlpala II, his 
other two sons whose names are known being Surapala and llatna- 
pala. The Kamauli Plate of Vaidyadeva mentions Mahipala’s 
brother, Ramapala (v. 4), J immediately*after Vigrahapala, which 
may lead one to suppose that he himself never sat on the throne. 
But the existence of his rule is definitely proved from the 
evidence of the Hamvcharita ' and the Manahali inscription * of 
Madanapala. The omission of his name in the Kamauli grant 
is only a prool of the fact that he was not one of those Bala 
sovereigns who patronised the family of Vaidyadeva. For the 
history of his reign, it is necessary to turn to the commentary on 
the Iiamacharita. The author of the latter work, Sandhyakara 


inscription attributed to Vigruhupiilj III will be discussel Inter. One of them h the 
Akshayava^a inac of Vitividitya mentioning the fifth year of Vigrahapala (HI) —Bee CABU, 
III, p. 132 ; MA8B, V, pp 80-82 The second recon* is the Bihar Stone-Jmage 
inscription of Paritosha, described by Cunningham as dated in the twelfth year.— Ihul . 9 
p 121 R. D Banerji q Jutes only the firjt Gve lines in MASB, Vol. V, p 82. 

1 V. A.*Srmth describes them as the eastern or Magadha type. They " hear the 
legend firi Vi or 6ri Vigr " The least barbarous of these coins he is inclined to assign to 
the first king of this name, and those that are 1 wholly corrupt ' to the third. Bee CCfM, 
Vol I, pp. 2&3, 239 (PI XXV, 10) 

? It may he noted that in this ins* there h nothing to show that he immediately. 
p succeeded his father. He i«* only mentioned as Vigrahapala's son tasy-orjjasiala* 
paurushasya nfipateh dri-RaniHpilolj bbavat putrah. 

3 U C. Com. on I. 31 : pratliamath pfirwarn pitari Vigrahapala uparate aati 

Mahlpale 

4 Tn the Manahali grant be has been compared to Siva :*£r!man Mahlpala iti dvltiya 

dvijela maulil) ST^avad-babhOva— v. 13. # ' 
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Nandi, who is also supposed by some to have written the 
commentary thereon, was the son of the chief minister of war 
and peace ( Mahasdndhivigrahika ) under Ramapala. It was 
perhaps difficult for him to give a thoroughly unbiased account of 
Mahipala on account of the opposition which existed between him 
and his brother, the hero of the Raraacharita. Mahipala’s conduct 
is described in his work as offering a contrast to the practice 
of polity ( anltikarambharate anltike nltiviruddhe drambhe udyame 
rate sati). 1 While Mahipala, listening to evil counsel, was leading 
the state on the path of destruction, Ramapala may have engaged 
himself in developing a plan as to how to save it from the follies 
of his brother. But his intentions were easily liable to be 
misconstrued by the wicked people , 2 * who tried to convince 
Mahipala that Ramapala, being more powerful and popular, was 
secretly plotting to kill him and to seize the throne for himself. 
The king tried to take Ramapala’s hte in some foul manner, but 
afterwards got rid of him by putting him in prison. With him 
also went Ramapala’s elder brother, Surapala . 8 It cannot be 
satisfactorily ascertained whether these domestic dissentions were 
in any way connected with the revolt of the Kaivarta chief in 
Northern Bengal, which literally cost Mahipala his thrgne 
and life. According to the commentary on the Ramaclihrita, 
Divvoka 4 * killed the great king (rajapravara) Mahipala and 
became the master of a large tract of country (Mahipala m, hatva, 
bhuyah prachuram bhumandalam grihitavatah....Kaiuarttasaya 
nripasya). VarendrI was occupied by the successful insurgent 
(Varendri Divvokena grihlt-eti) /’ Detailed information is not 
given as to the causes responsible for the outbreak of the general 
insurrection organised by the Samantas. Buddhism was anta- 
gonistic to the practice of the fishing-craft which formed th)» 

1 RC. Com. on I. SI. 

1 Com. on I. 30, 87. 

* Com. on I 28, 33. The name is spelt aa Surap&la. C/. also Com. on I. 29. 

4 Com. on I. 29, 31 

l Com. on I. 81. ' 
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occupation of the Kaivartas, who thus suffered from social 
disadvantages under the regime of the Buddhist Palas. It 
is not improbable that, before the actual rising started, their chief 
had asked for a redress of their grievances, which was not conceded 
by the unwise king. Taking advantage of the crisis brought 
about by the drift of events in the royal family terminating in 
the incarceration of the two princes, Divvoka, originally a Pfila 
servant, rose against him and put an end to the life of the un- 
popular monarch. There is no definite evidence's to the dura- 
tion of MahTpala’s reign, but a period of three or four years may 
be considered likely. The throne passed to his younger 
brother, Surapala. Neither the commentary on the Iidmacharila 
nor the Kamauli inscription mentions him as Malnpiila’s 
successor. But the Manahali 1 inscription does not leave any 
room for doubt that he actually held the reins of government, 
although probably for a very short period. The reason why 
no reference to him is to be found in the Kamauli grant 
seems to be the same that accounts for the absence of his 
brother’s name in the document. But the omission in the llama - 
charita commentary which mentions his imprisonment may have 
to be explained in a different way. From the fact that Suraptila 
had been thrown into prison along with Ramapala during MahT- 
pala’s reign it may be inferred that he at first identified himself 
with the same policy as that of his brother. But after 
MahTpala’s death, the interests of the two brothers collided. 
The elder brother may have been either compelled to abdicate 
or murdered shortly after his accession to the throne. It is not 
unlikely that this fact has been deliberately suppressed- 

If any comment is to be made on the character, conduct 
and policies of the persons involved in the tragic conflicts of 
Mahlpala II’s reign, it must be based on the evidence of the 

1 The Manahali grant has the following verse for SOrip&la (II) : tasy&bhfld anujo 
Mahendra-mahima Ka[Ska]ndab prat&padriyam-ekah ■siban-sttathireggupa-oayab Sri 
Sfirapilo ofipab (v. 141 . 

54 
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Ramacharita, for that work is the only source of our information 
regarding the events connected with them. Let us take up the 
case of Mahlpiila first. About this king it is recofded that he 
set at naught the counsel of his efficient ministers in that he 
went to fight against a confederacy of Samanlas or feudatories, 
well equipped with military resources, such as horse, elephants, 
infantry and vessels of war [ shadgunya-salyasya mantrino 
gunitam = avagunayan upashtambhdra-bhatl-matr = adishat(d)- 
grahanenamili^=unanta-Samanta-chakra-chaturd-chaturah(ja-bala- 
balayita-bahala-madahala-hari-turaga- tarani- chaiana- chdru - bhata 
chamii-sambhdra-samrambha — Com. on verse 1.31), who put to 
flight the army of Mahlpiila and caused his utter discomfiture, 
that he listened to the advice of some wicked people, imputing 
false motives to his brother Ramapala, whom he first thought of 
killing but* subsequently imprisoned (Com. on verse 1. 37). 1 The 
king showed lack of political insight by going against his feuda- 
tories who had been following a common policy of hostility 
against him, and also in his defiance of the combined advice of 
his ministers who were at one in asking him to refrain from that 
course. "His association with unworthy people also was a source 
of danger to his kingdom. If there was really a charge against 
Ramapala that he was conspiring against the sovereign, It ought 
to have been properly investigated, and the king should not have 
taken such a drastic step against him on hearsay evidence. In 
this matter also he acted in a way which a prudent king would 
have surely avoided. Perhaps he was a far worse king than 
these errors of commission or omision only can prove him to be. 2 . 
While referring to the extremely critical condition of the world 
at the death of Mahipala, the author of the Ramacharita uses the 

1 Also see Com. on I. 31, 33, 34. ^ 

1 On the real character of (he troubles of Mahlpiila II's reign there has of late beer, a 
considerable controversy. It must he emphasised that no theory should be hazarded, which 
does not follow (he evidence of the Ramachantu. For the controversy, see R. P. Chanda, 
Modern Review, 1035, p, 314; J. N. Sarkar, ibid., 1936 (April), p.433; N K. Bhaltasali, 
Bharabvarsh i, 1343 (B.S.), Ash&dha, p. 33; Ayodbylnath Vidyavinode, ibid., p. 507 ; 
R. C. Majumdir, PraV&sI, 1345. 
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expression : durnayabhdjohgra-janmano...vyasandt ; but it is 
somewhat curious that the commentary does not explain duryaya- 
bhdjah (Chap 1, verse 22). The Puranic legend which is alluded 
to in this verse is that of Tndra’s outrage on Ahalya, the chaste 
wife of Gautama, in consequence of which she was transformed 
into stone, being afterwards brought back to life by a touch of 
^the epic hero Raraachandra. Although the verse suggests a 
comparison between India and Mahipala and in that connection 
uses the phrase rfurnayabhajah, in the commentary there is an 
apparently guarded interpretation of the implications 'which can 
be logically drawn from it. It cannot be that ‘ durnaya ’ and 
4 aniti’ mean the same, i.c., lack of political wisdom. The term 
anitiha occurs in verse ill of the same canto (anitik — antmbha- 
rate), and is explained in the commentary as that which is 
opposed to polity ( anil ike niti-biruddhc dravibhc udyamc rate 
sati). The fault here implied may be regarded as one of a nega- 
tive character. It can he deduced from this verse that he was 
guilty of an unstalesmanlike character, but that his policy was 
vicious is an inference that may be drawn if the other verse, 
.referring to him in the phrase ‘ durnayabhajah,’ is followed 
in the totality of its sense. It appears that ‘anitiha' may 

imply an error of judgment, while ‘ diirnqya ’ should mean some- 
thing positive not so much in respect of the king in his private 
capacity or lus private morals, etc., as in his governmental capa- 
city, which must have had the same effect on his dominions as 
that of misrule. 

As to the part played by Divya or Divvoka in ovor- 
throwing Mal'ipala, it is clear that he had been in royal service 
( Divvokcna inamfribhuja Lahhmya arhsam bhuiljdnena bhritycna 
— Com. on l. 38), but there is no mention of the particular post 
occupied by him. Tt is interesting that the term ‘ dasyu' has 
bt%n applied to him, but the commentary shows that this is not to 
be taken in the usual sense of a robber, but of one whose conduct 
was hostile to the king (tatrund tad-bhdv=dpannakdt). What 
he did was inspired by the belief that it was to be (Tone as a duty 
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( avaiya.karttavyatayd arabdharh karmma), but be put on a dis- 
guise; he did not carry out his part openly but secretly 
(chhadmani vrati). In this respect bis policy was different from 
the one pursued by the Sdmantas as they had gone against the 
king and mustered their forces in an open fight. It can be 
inferred that he did not openly join the rebel Sdmantas-, he 
planned his movements and executed bis policy without giving a., 
warning to his master. The position which he occupied before 
the accomplishment of his coup must have given him an un- 
doubted ad van cage, for it lay in his power to bring the conflict 
to a decisive conclusion favourable to himself. The verse quoted 
above with the commentary will be misunderstood if it is taken 
to mean that the stratagem which he adopted was against the 
policy of the Samartas who perhaps had been thinking of 
placing someone else on the throne, and that he took them by 
surprise when, instead of facilitating the accession of their 
nominee, he himself occupied Varcndri, secretly developing his 
plan of self-aggrandisement while openly on the side of the 
Sdmantas. The verse is simply concerned with the relations 
between Mahlpala and Divya during the crisis. If Divya had* 
actually betrayed the Sdmantas, they might have proceeded on 
their own account agaiqst him after the latter had snatched away 
VarendrT. V 

In history there are many instances of the utmost degenera- 
tion of the central government owing to kingly misrule, accen- 
tuated by vile domestic intrigues, which encouraged persona 
ambitions in provincial governors or other high officials, leading 
ultimately to the supreme success of one among ’ many in cap- 
turing the decadent royal power. Divya was not an ordinary 
Kaivarta in an humble station of life, whom the people, satisfied 
with his leadership against an oppressive king, raised to h^onr 
and power. He was already a leading figure in the kingdom, 
and independent sovereignty was only one step higher, which he 
reached through.the pursuit of a carefully laid-out policy. There 
is no historical evidence to show that Mahlpala faced a general 
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rebellion of the people or at least a section of them, viz., the 
Kaivartas, to. which the Samantas lent their valued help, and that 
Divya was elected king of Varendri by the discontented people 
after the P&la ruler had been killed by him. . 

There was a Chalukya invasion of Gauda probably before 
Ramapala’s accession, c. 1005 A. I). Sornc^vara Ahnvamalla’s 
son, Vikramiiditya VI, who' seems to have started an era 
from the date of his assumption of sovereignty in 1076 
A.D., led a spccessful expedition against the eastern countries 
( purvadreh katakeshu) during the latter part of ihe --reign of his 
father who died about 1068 A.D. If the testimony of his 
biographer, Bilhana, who refers to this expedition, is to be 
trusted, he succeeded in conquering Gauda (gaynntisma grihlUi- 
Gauda-oijayastainberam<tsy = ahave) and annihilating the prowess 
of a Kamariipa king ( trisy = onmulita-Kumarupa-nripati-prajya - 
pratapa-Sriyah) It is difficult to say whether the Chalukya 
army met the Kaivartas or the Pal as on the field, for if by 
Gauda is meant the northern part of Bengal, it was in the 
hands of the Kaivartas at the time. In all probability the inva- 
sion of Gauda, if true, 2 was a temporary military raid, as there is 
no evidence of the prevalence of Chalukya rule in that country. 
Bengal on the eve of Ramapala’s accession was not only suffer- 
ing from internal troubles due to the rebellion of the Kaivartas 
but also from the sad effects of recent invasions from outside, 
by the Chedis and the Chalukyas. 

Whatever may have been the means employed by Ramapiila 
to secure the throne for himself, the success of his undertakings 
must bav6 silenced all his critics. No doubt the most absorbing 
task that lay before him was the re-conquest of Gauda from the 
bands of th§ Kaivarta rebels. But such was the strength of 

1 Vikramankacharits, ITT, 74, p. 27. 

* Krishnaswami Aiyangar thinks that the invasons of Bengal and Kamurtipa were not 
likely * with theChojaa constantly on the alert. 1 Chalukya contingents of armies may have 
been * sent to help a friendly power.’— Bee Ancient India, p. 138. This is indeed a very vsgne 
statement. * # 
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their organisation that no attempt to break it could be successful 
unless all the available resources were marshalled against them. 
A serious obstacle that seems to have stood in the way of the 
realisation of his object was the recalcitrance of Devarskshita, 
the lord of Plthl, who was to be brought back to allegiance to the 
Pala monarchy. There is little reason to doubt that the troublcdue. 
to Devarakshita’s disloyalty occurred earlier in the reign — before 
Ramapala had launched his final campaign against the Kaivartas. 
On that occasion the lord of Plthl, BhTmayasfih l}y name, stood 
by his side.. The Sarnath inscription 1 * * of Mahana’s grand- 
daughter, Kumaradevi, and the Rdmachanta 2 are the two sources 
of information regarding Devarakshita. In the former record he 
is described as belonging to the Chhihkom VamSa. His name is 
preceded by Vallabharaja^ hut though his exact relationship with 
the latter is not shown, Prof. Sten Ivonow, while editing the in- 
scription, has taken him to be Devarakshita’s father. Vallabharaja 
was held in respect by different princes ( manyali sa bhumibhujdm) 
andDevarakshita was,asit were, “ the full moon among the lotuses 
of the Chhikkora family, - ’ surpassing the Gujnpati in splendour. 
From these details it will appear that the power wielded by the 
Plthlpati 8 was not inconsiderable. The expedition against Deva- 
rakshita was placed under the direction of Mathana or Maha^iay 
who was the greatest benefactor of the Pala family. He was a 
Rashtrakuta, the master of Ariga ( Aitgapah ), “ a peerless warrior 
in Gauda ” ( Gaudc adcaitabhata) and “ an incomparable diadem of 
Kshatriyas ” {Kshatr = aika-chudamani) . In the Ramacharita com- 
mentary he is mentioned as Ramapala’s maternal uncle, and in the 
Sarnath inscription of Kumaradevi he is called nnrapali-matulah. 
It may be inferred that, like Ramapala, Siirapala and Mahipala 


1 Ep. Ind , IX, p. 324 f. 

* Com on II, 8. 

I Sten Konow proposed in bis introductory note on the Sarn&th inscr. that Pi(hl was 
identical with Pithapurum in Veflgj, loc. ci?., p 322 But see JBORS, IV, p 207; MA8B. 
Ill, pp. 36, 38 ; Banglfir Itib&s, pp. 285-86. 1 Plihipafi * i9 n.entioned m the BC. Commentary 

as synonymous with 4 Magadti&dhipati ' (IT. 5, 8) 
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also were liis nephews. Their father, Vigrahapaln, married 
Mahana’s sister in addition to the Chedi princess YauvanaSri, 
but his three sons seem to have been born of his Rash(rakuta 
wife. No details about Mathanadeva’s predecessors are available. 
Moreover, it is not known how and when the Varman authority, 
probably established in Ahga by Jatavarman, was swept away by 
Mathana or his family. He directed the operations against Deva- 
rakshita from his seat on the back of his elephant Vindhya- 
manikya. The Lord of Plthl was defeated and # an jilliance was 
formed between Mathanndova and the vanquished eneniy who 
married the former’s daughter SahkaradevI The victory- won by 
Ramapala’s maternal uncle on this occasion must have produced 
a favourable effect on the fortunes of his dynasty, as according to 
the Sarniith inscription it enhanced his glory by removing the 
obstruction caused by his foes. It seems to have restored confi- 
dence in Ramapala’s strength among Ins subordinate chiefs and 
served as a warning to those who had been perhaps wavering in 
their allegiance to the suzerain. Looked at from this point of 
view Devarakshita's defeat was an essential stop towards the 
consolidation of his position on the eve of the Kaivarta struggle. 
The matrimonial friendship which was established at the conclu- 
sion of the battle was the forerunner of a close contact between 
Magadha and the Gahadavalas of lvanauj, the successors of the 
Gurjara-Pratihfiras, for Kumaradevi, Devarakshita’s daughter by 
SahkaradevI, was married to Govindachandra who was the grand- 
son of Chandra, the founder of that dynasty. It appears from 
the evidence of the Rdmacharita commentary that, previous to 
Ramapala’s final encounter with the Kaivartas, an expedition 
against them had been organised under the charge- of Mathana- 
deva’s nephew, the Mahapratihara Sivaraja. At this time 
#Varendri was being ruled by Bhlma. 1 He was the son and 
successor of Rudoka, the younger brother of Divya, who had 
managed the affairs of state after his death. Sivaraja succeeded 2 

1 DiwokaRja yo anujo Jiudukab tadlya-tunayasya Blifrna-D&ainab*— I<C. Com. on I.ft). 

* Com. oj) 1.47. 
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in crossing the Ganges, weakened Bhima’s military defences in 
VarendrI ‘ rakshanam sarvvato bhagnarh,’ and returned to bis 
master to privately acquaint him with the condition of his paternal 
kingdom . 1 The clash between the forces of Bhlma and those of 
the Pala General created an unstable condition in the country which 
caused fright and widespread suffering to the people. Sivaraja 
travelled from place to place, making local inquiries with the 
special object of protecting the properties belonging to the 
Brahmins apd religious institutions . 2 * But the triumph of 
Sivaraja in coping with Bhlma appears to have been short-lived. 
He must have gone to VarendrI to create a favourable atmosphere 
for Ramapala and to collect secret information about the enemy’s 
position by spying and other such means. A real attempt at 
conquest was to he made on a far wider scale before the 
Pala authority could be definitely restored in VarendrI. Prepara- 
tions to this end had been in progress before the task was finally 
launched upon. During this period of organisation Ramapala 
used to discuss his future plans with his son (Rajyapala?) 
and ministers ( amatyena sununa sutena cha saha...idarh 
kartaoyarh idam na karttavyam ). 8 He undertook a personal 
tour of his territories (prithvi ), 4 in the course of which he 
visited the principal feudatories and in particular won^hver 
the chiefs of the forest regions ( ataviya-sdmantah ) to his cause. 
The second expedition was conducted under the personal 
guidance of Ramapala joined by his trusted ally and relation, 
Mathanadeva, his sons Mahamandalika Kahnuradeva and 
Suvanaadeva, his nephew Sivaraja , 5 * * and a whole host of feuda- 
tory chiefs who helped him unstintedly with money and 


1 Com ou 1. 49, 60. 

* Com. on T. 48. 

5 Com. on I. 42 ; r.j. I. 23. 

4 Com. O'l I 48 f 44. 

6 Com on IT. 8. Suvargndeva was taken by H. P. Saatri as Math ana's brother. 

R. G. Basak bolds that he wag bis nrpbcw. Bee IHQ, 1929, pp. 14-46. d&stri's interpretation 

maj be right, as the epithet is bhr&'ri;R, applied to Sivar^a, comes next to Savargadava. 
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contingents of forces. Raraapala’s Samantachakra, 1 which stood 
by his side on this occasion, was constituted by the following: 

(1) Bhlmaya&Lh of PithI ( Magadhadhipalih Piftipatih)* 

(2) Viraguna of the Kota forest, the supreme ruler of the 
south ( Kotdtaoi-kantliiraoo dakshin i-simhasana-chakraoartti 
Viraguno ndma...), (3) Jayasirhha, the prince of Danda-bftuf&i, 

(4) Vikramaraja of Devagrama and the country surrounding it, 
washed by the waves of the rivers of Balavalabhi [ Devagrdma-prati - 
baddha-vasudha- chakravdla - Ddhbalabhl(bhi) -tarayga -*rahala...), 

(5) LakshmiSura, the ruler of dpara-Mandfira and lord of all the 
forest feudatories ( Apara-Mandara Madhusudnmh = samast-d^avika~ 
Samanta-chakra-ehudfumni....), ((5) Sfirapala of Kujava(i, (7) 
Rudrasekhara of Tailakainpa, (8) Mayagalasimha of Uchchh&la, 
(9) Pratapasiiiiha of Z)<7ikariya, (10) Nnrasimhiirjjuna of Kayan- 
gala T pravardhitn(ko)-deA<i-kosh = adi-prisadcna sphUikritah...Ka- 
yahgallya-imndal-ddliipatih...], (ID Chnndarjjuna of Hahkatagrft- 
tna (Sahkatagrdmiya)...,(L'2 ) Vijaya of Nidrabala {Vijaya rdjo..,], 
(13) Dvorapavardhana of Kausainbl, (It) Soma of Paduvanva 
( PaduvanDa-prntibaibUi'i-nvind'il—dpratioaUtibha ). This list is not 
to be regarded as exhaustive; it mentions only the more prominent 
of the feudatories and omits the lesser lights (a pare cha sdmanldb). 
In one respect it is an interesting study. It shows how under an 
imperial system the country was normally divided into a number 
of principalities, strong enough to declare themselves independent 
when the central government became unable to exercise an effect- 
ive control over them. Some of the feudatories mentioned in the 
Ramacharita * were apparently endowed with considerable power 
and resources. They could even engage themselves in battles on 
their own account. .The credit of having defeated an army of 
Kanyakubja is conferred, for instance, on BMmaya&ih, the lord 
oS Pithi, who may have been either Dcvarakshita himself, once 
conquered by Ramapala’s maternal uncle, or his successor 

1 Com on II. 5-6. 

* Ibid, Bee also Com. on II. 6. 
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( Kanyakubja-raja-vaji-niganthana-bhujahgo ...). Jt is difficult to 
identify the Kanauj ruler who was subdued by this chief. 1 
Another name in the list that specially invites attention is that of 
Jayasimha of Danda-6/mfcft, who is stated to have destroyed the 
army of the Utkala king, Karna-Ke^arl (Utkale&a-Karna-Ke&ari- 
sarid = vallabhd). i He enjoyed the position of the Ghakravarti in 
the South. There is no doubt that Rilmapala had taken particular 
care to assure himself of the support of this Vlraguna and also of 
Lakshmlgura, 4he lord of ipara-Mandara, during his diplomatic 
tour, when he is said to have appealed for help to the chiefs of 
the forest regions. The financial resources at the disposal of the 
lord of Kajangala as well as the bulk and prosperity of his princi- 
pality have been specially noticed in the account. The reference 
to Surapiila at once arrests our notice. It cannot be proved if he 
was the same as Ramapala’s brother of this name, who may have 
been forced to part with the throne in exchange for a dependent 
chiefship under the more ambitious scion of his family. The 


1 In Bafiglar Itihds (p. 264) It. D. Banerji suggests his identity with Yasahkarija 
(acc. c. 1078 A.D.), who attacked Champaranya (modern Champaran in the onrth-western part 
of Bihftr). But the Bheraghat insc evidently credits him with some success in 'this under- 
taking (Champarapya-vidaruij=odgata-yai5ah subhramfiuna) Jayaswal thinks that Bhimn- 
yaSab fought against Nanyadeva, the founder of the Karpajaka dynasty of Mithila (A.D. 1097). 
See JBOR8, Vol. IX, p 301. It would be safe to conclude that he was a Gahadavdla King. 
The G&hadavalas who founded their dynasty in Kanauj in the latter part of the eleventh 
century subsequently occupied portions of Bihdr. It is quite possible that an attempt was 
made to extend tbeir power into this province, which was checked by BhTmaya&b. 

* RC. Com. on IT. 6. N. Vasu identifies Kofatavi with the Ko$ des comprised in 
Barker Kafcak (in Orissa) of the A’in i-AkbarJ. See Jarrett, Vol. II, p. 144; R&janya-Kftpda, 
p. 191 . It is doubtful, however, if Ram&pala's authority extended into Orissa during this 
period of his reign. For the identification of the Chiefships mentioned in the RC. Com., 
which can be located m Bengal with more or less certainty, see supra, Geographical chapters. 
Among the rest of the principalities, Dekkarlya has been identified by H. P. 9aJh with 
Dhekur 1 on the other side of the river A jay a in the Bur d wan district ’ See MASB, Vol. Ill, 
No I, p. 14 . Nidravala is placed by some in Western Bengal on the ground that its ruler 
Vijayar&ja may have been the Basie as Vijayasena, whose ancestors are known to have lived 
in R&4ha, but the identity of Vijayar&ja with Vijayasena is a mere guess. H. P. Sftstri 
identifies Tailakampa with Telkup in the Manbhum district in Bib&r. See MASB, Vol. UI, 
p 14 . These identifications seem to be based more on similarity of names than on any definite 
historical data. See Ind. Ant., 1920 , p. 175 ; JDL., Vol. XVI, App. D, pp. 80 - 82 . 
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epithet “ Gauda-garoa-gahana-dahana-davanala applied to 
Rudra£ekhara, the master of Tailakampa, should mean that he had 
been on unfriendly terms with Gauda. A former conflict between 
Rudra&khara and the Ivaivartas is probable, but the reading of 
“ Gauda ( Ganda ?) in the above passage is not certain. From 
the mention of the chief of Ivau&imbi (in the Riijshilhi district) 
~as~a feudatory of Ramapala, the inference may be drawn that 
perhaps the whole of VarendrI had not passed under the control 
of the KaivartaS. One comment may he allowed on the general 
composition of the forces arrayed against the enemy. ^The unity 
of action that pervaded the enterprise organised by Ramapala may 
have been encouraged by the necessity of resisting a movemonl 
that was probably regarded by the constituent members of the 
confederacy as a new kind of menace to thb safety of established 
government. In common interest it was to be suppressed before 

it could make further headway. 

The details of the campaign can be gathered from the lidmu- 
charita and its commentary. Ramapala crossed the Iihagirathi 
by a bridge of boats. A decisive stage in the conflict was reached 
when he captured the Kaivarta leader, Bliiuia," while the latter 
was occupied in guiding the movements of his soldiers from the 
back of an elephant. The instant effect ol this feat was seen in 
the retreat of the hostile forces ( Bhimasya vilcatn ramanxyah 
katakah xkandavarah . . .yalayftm babhutuh ) . An elloit was subse- 
quently made by Ins friend Hari .' 1 Blriina had in the meanwhile 
beenput in the charge of Vittapala . 4 The new general, too, was 
captured and.imprisoned. Both Hari and Bhinia were afterwards 
1 put to death . 5 The soldiers of the Kaivarta 0 army may have taken 


RC. Com on IT. 10 Imsha-vibinyA* 0«AgAj4m t.repissml.hnronn naulfimelaken.). 
Ibtd. on II. 17, 29 

MA8B, III, p. J4 ! RC Com. on TI. 39. 

Com. on II. 36. 

fihlma'B death is definitely known from tbo Kamauli msc. of Vaidyadeva— K»boQ>« 
nayaka-Bbima,’ 1 Bhimavadh&dy =a<al) ’ Begardiug Han, see MA8B, III. p. U; cf. RC. 

Com. on II. 49. 

» MA8B,V,p:91. 
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service under the Pala king, whose sway returned to the territory 
once held by his forefathers [ pattra ( patya ) bhiimir-Varendn. 1 
The Kamauli Plate of Vaidyadeva pays a glowing tribute to 
Bam a pal a for his success in the Kaivarta struggle. It has been 
said in this inscription that his fame was established in 
* the three worlds ’ when he ‘ crossed the ocean of war ’ and 
succeeded in gaining back his ancestral kingdom, having 
killed his Ravana-like enemy, the Kshoni-nayaka Bhima. 
Ramapala founded a new capital which he named Ramavati 
after him at the confluence of the Ganges and the Karatoya. 2 3 * * 
The site of this town was suggested to him by Chande6vara and 
KshemeSvara. 8 

On the accomplishment of the difficult task of the recovery of 
VarendrI, Ramapala wits encouraged to undertake expeditions 
abroad. He extended his authority to the sea-coast of Orissa, 
including Kaliiiga 4 (sa viMa-hila-mali-tali-baddham=ambudhim 
sakshat | api purttam pushkarimbhutam rachaydmbabhuva bhii- 
palah II ). s It is to be noted in this connection that a Varman 
king ruling in the east ( prag-dMiyena ) is mentioned in a verse of 
the Ramacharita to have rendered homage to him for the sake of 
his own satety [svaparitrana-yunntiam) and presented him with 
•the best elephant he possessed, together with his own djtffiot 
( vara-raranena cha nija-syandana-danena Vurmman=drddhe). 6 
This king who surrendered to Ramapala seems to have been 
the same as the lord of Utkala, the land of the Nagas, 
referred to in the same verse. 7 If so, the Varman was 
reinstated in his position when he had submitted to the Pala 


1 Ibid , on II, 38. 

* See supra , Pt. I, Chap. Ill ; RC, 1IT 10, 48. 

3 Ibtd ., III. 2. 

< III. 42,45 

6 m.42. 

• III. 44. 

7 V. 45. Bhava-bhuBha^a-sanfctiti.bhuvamsanujagraha jitam = UtkaIatram yak I Jagad 

eavatiama aamastam *I{al. : ftgafca8=t§D ni&ckaran Digb^an II 
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king’s authority. 1 He was probably the son and successor of 
King Harivarman, the donor of a grant from Vikramapura. 
His political impotence may be understood from the fact that the 
Bhuvane^var inscription of his minister Bhatta Bhavadeva does 
not even mention his name, although no such reticence is 
observed in the case of his father Harivarman. Another note- 
~'worthy event in Ramapala’s reign was the conquest of Kama- 
rupa, 2 3 achieved by one of his officers. Thus once again the 
Pala empire wak almost restored to its former shape, comprising 
most of Bengal, Orissa, Kamarupa, Kalinga and Magadba. 
Records of the second, fifteenth and forty-second years of his 
reign are available. An inscription, 8 dated in the second year of 
his government, is found engraved on the pedestal of a stone 
image of the Buddhist goddess Tara froifi Bihar ( Raja Sri-Rama- 
paladeva Sambat 2 Vatiakha-dine), A MS. of the Ashta- 
sahasrikd-PrajMpdramita 4 was copied in Magadha-tns/iai/a in. 
the fifteenth year of his reign, and on an image of the Bodhi- 
sattva Padmapani, recovered from Chandimau, near Bargaon 
(ancient Nalanda), is incised an inscription which 5 * probably 
belongs to his 42nd year. According to Taranath he ruled for 45 
years. If the date as read by R. D. Banerji in the Chandimau 
image inscription is correct, it will be seen that he reigned for a 
period of at least 42 years. 

The career of Ramapala is unusually interesting in certain 
respects. Imprisoned by his brother during early youth and 
restored to liberty probably after the latter’s tragic death, 
he ultimately walked up to the throne having triumphed 


I R. D. Banerji says that Ramapala restored tbe kingdom to the Nagavamla bat 
from the fact that the Varman king has been mentioned in the preceding verse, it ia most 
likely that Rftmapala patronised him. 

• * RG\ III. 47 : jita-Kamarup*»adi-vishaya-Divrittab. 

3 CASK, Vol. Ill, p. 124 ; JA8B, NS, Vol. IV, pp. 108-09. 

4 Cat, of Sanak. MSB, in tbe Bodleian Library, Vol. II, p. 250, No. 1428; JABB, 
1900, Pt. 1, p. 100. 

5 CASK, XT, p. 169. Cunningham read the date to be the # 12th year, but R. D. 

Banerji’s correction baa been accepted above. See MABB, Vol. V ; pp,.93*94. 
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over a complicated domestic situation. His brother Surapala, 
who seems to have been his associate in a serious palace- 
revolution and who ascended the throne on Mahipala’s decease, 
quickly disappeared to make room for him. If he had any 
hand in the removal of Surapfila from the path of his ambi- 
tion, which seems almost certain, no opposition against this act 
was allowed. His biographer, Sandbyakara Nandi, has not a word 
to say about it. He was fortunate in being able to secure the 
active co-operation of Mathanadeva, his nephew, brother and son, 
all of whom' stood loyally by him. His son, Rajyapala, accom- 
panied him on his expedition against the Kaivartas. Bodhideva, 
whose father Yogadeva had served under Vigrahapala III (Sachiva- 
& astra-vittamah — v. 3, Kamauli grant), was his minister. There 
is no doubt that their assistance was of considerable use to him 
in the furtherance of his ambitious projects, but above all he had a 
personality which could fuse the scattered resources of a decadent 
empire into a unified body of opposition against his enemy. His 
undertakings seem to have been preceded by careful preparations. 
If the recovery of Gauda was the central achievement of his 
reign, the defeat of Devarakshita, his deliberations with 
ministers, his tour throughout the empire and appeal for help in- 
connection with an impending struggle — all these will appear in 
their true perspective as forming necessary stages in the con- 
scious preparation for a great ordeal. The foundation of a new 
capital in Gauda in the neighbourhaod of his enemy’s stronghold 
was in fact due to a stroke of policy that appreciated the neces- 
sity of bringing the convulsed area into a closer touch with his 
strong government. He was the last of his dynasty to represent 
its spirit of imperial expansion and conquest. But perhaps in 
the concluding years of his reign he had a foretaste of the coming 
dissolution of the empire. The Rdmacharita informs us that 
before his death he passed his time in retirement, 1 leaving the 
administration of his empire in the hands of a son. There is 


IV. I (Sunu-Bamarpita-r&jyoRamab). 
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some reason to suppose that his withdrawal was not voluntary 
but forced by imprisonment. The subject will be discussed in 
detail in the next chapter. His end was not happy. If the 
story related in the Ramacharita is to be believed, he committed 
suicide dy drowning, being unable to bear the news of the death 
of his uncle, Mathanadeva. 1 It may not be correct to suppose 
that Ramapala’s career was throughout a record of military 
successes. Unpalatable details of his life may have been deli- 
berately omitted from his biography as sho^yn in the case 
of his later relationship with Surapala. According to our 
chronological scheme he died about 1109 A.D. 2 

Raraapala was a middle-aged man when he led his historic 
campaign against the Kaivartas. His son, Rajyapala, must have 
been sufficiently advanced in age at the time to have been able 
to prove helpful to him on the occasion. But none of the 
available sources refer to Rajyapala as his successor. He had 
at least two more sons,' 1 viz., Kumarapala and Madanapala, the 
first of whom is known to have immediately succeeded him 
‘ ‘ in the enjoyment of his imperial position. ’ ’ ( Rama-narendrasya 
samrajya-lakshmi-jushah-prakhyatasya — v. 9, Kamauli grant.) 
There is no record of his reign except perhaps the Kamauli 
grant of his former minister, Vaidyadcva, the son of Ramapala’s 

1 Ibid., IV 8, 10. 

2 Id fixing the date of Ramapala's death an undue importance is sometimes attached 
to a passage contained in a work called Sekasubhodaya, which professes to be a narrative of 
the life of a Musalman saint who is said to have come to Bengal during the reign of 
LakshmaQflsena in the 12th century. The book has been recently published with editorial 
notes by Sukumar* Sen and a Foreword by Dr. Sunitikumar Chatterjee. The passage (see 
(jRM, Intro , p. 9; Sahuya, 1301 BS , pp 3-10) in question is a mutilated verse which gives 
the date of Ramapala’s death The reading of the passage is so un-ertAin that it seems no 
definite conclusion can bo Arrived at. D. C. Bhattacharyya took the date as equivalent to 
1111 A. D. (Ind. Ant., 1020, p 192), but subsequently changed it to 9. 1042 or A D. 1120, 
IHQ, 1927, p. 583) It is to be nobed, howevsr, that at the end of the verse, mentioned 
above, the numerah 922 are put in, corresponding to 1000 A.D., which it would be absurd to 
accept as the date of Ramap&la ’s death. The work is considered to be a literary forgery. 
Dr. Chatterjee holds that it is not later than the 16th century (R. D. Banerji, JBORS, 
1928, p. 522). 

9 The existence of more than one son besides Rajyapala is also indicated in the RC. Com 
on 1.23 : yair=nnandanaify pu trails RajyapalSdibhilj tesham,., 
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adviser Bodhideva by his wife Pratapadevi. This inscription 
records two important events of his reign. The first was a naval 
battle in Southern Bengal, in which Kumarapala was helped by 
his minister Vaidyadeva. To judge from the vivid though brief 
description given of it in the Kamauli Plates, it appears to 
have been a close fight involving the employment of a large 
naval force on the part of the Pala monarch ( Yasy**anuttara - 
Vahga-sahgara-jaye nau-vata-hlhlraoa-trastair-ddik-karibhti = cha 
yann=achaHtan > chenn**asti tad-gamyabhuk — v. 11). As there is 
no mention of the enemy against whom this battle was fought, 
there 3 eems to be no alternative but to attempt a reasonable 
guess. It is probable that this event was preceded by an inva- 
sion of Bengal by Chodaganga, 1 the lord of Utkala (c. 1076- 
1147 A.D.), as recorded in the Kendupiitna inscription of 
Narasimhadeva II. He is said to have exacted tribute from 
the people living on the banks of the Ganges (v. 22) and 
compelled the ruler of Mandara to flee for the safety of his life, 
(v. 30). We have already seen that during the reign of 
Ramapala a Sura prince was the master of Apara (western)- 
Mandara. It may be presumed that the territory of Mandara 
attacked by the Utkala king was not distinct from the principal- 
ity of Apara- Mandara which flourished in the time of Ramapala. 
A fatal blow thus appears to have been struck at the power of 
the Sura family by Choflagafiga’s violent raid. There is no 
evidence to suggest that the Utkala king’s invasion brought him 
into direct contact with the Palas and that he suffered a defeat 
at their hands. The political condition of the region along the 
western -side of the Bhagirathi was disturbed as a result of his 
successful inroad, full advantage of which may have been taken 
by Vijayasena of the Karnata-Kshatriya family, already settled 
in Ra<Jba, for the consolidation of bis position. 2 He may have 
next prepared himself for an attack on the Pala territory of 


1 JA8B, 1896, p. 289. 

2 See infra. Chap. XI. 
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Northern Bengal, but Kumarapala, as the evidence of the 
Kamauli Plates shows, succeeded in checking his enemy by a 
naval' victory along the southern course of the Bhaglrathi. 

•The other incident noted in the Kamauli inscription is the 
revolt of Timgyadeva, the subordinate chief of Karaarupa, which 
had been brought under the sway of Gauda during Bamapala’s 
reign. Though treated with respect ( Satkritasya — v. 13) he 
began to show disaffection towards the imperial throne. When 
the news of his rebellion reached his ear, the Gaudehara 
Kumarapala appointed the renowned Vaidyade^a, .who had 
proved his ability in the recent campaign in Southern Bengal, 
to take the place of Timgyadeva who ruled in the east [ Etadri&e 
(4o) Hbri-h'irid-bhuri s'lt-kritsayi tfrl-Timgyadeva-nripater =? 
vvikritim nisamya | Gvide6varem bhuci £rtsya nare&varatoe Srl- 
Vaidyadeva urukirttir ■= ayaih niyuktah — v. 13). The minister 
acquitted himself well in the discharge of the task imposed upon 
him. He defeated the rebel prince in battle and established 
himself securely as the lord of Kfunarupa (tam = aoanipiltirn jitva 
yuddhe babhuoa mahlpati — v. 14). From the evidence of v. 13 
of the Kamauli inscription, it is clear that the source of Vaidya- 
deva’s authority in Kamarupa was an imperial commission. * It 
is difficult to say if the office conferred on him was compatible 
with his assumption of complete independence as is indicated 
by the bestowal of the usual paramount titles of parameSvara, 
parama-bhattaraka and maharajadhiraja on him in 11. 47-4B of 
the inscription. If he had attempted to break away from the 
imperial control of Gauda when Kumarapala was still on 
' the throne, he would have been guilty of repeating the policy of 
Timgyadeva, whom he had been delegated by his master to 
replace. But as Vaidyadeva enjoyed the confidence of Kumara- 
pala, the latter may have waived at his independence. In that 
ca«e the year 4 mentioned in the Kamauli Plates, 1 although 

1 R. C. Majamdar believes that the Kamauli grant was issued during Kumarap&la’s 
reign, see J A SB, (N. 8.), XVIII, 1921, p. 3, n. R. D. Banerji thinks that this is absurd, 
JBORS, 1923, pp. 629, 530. 

56 
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apparently belonging to Vaidyadeva’s independent reign, may 
have fallen within the period of Kumarapala’ s rule. But it is 
more likely that Vaidyadeva became independent immediately 
after the death of Kumarapala whom he had loyally served. 
Prom astronomical calculations Venis arrived at the conclusion 
that the year 4 of the Kamauli inscription might have corre- 
sponded to one of the following dates : A.D. 1077, 1096, 
1115, 1123, 1134, 1142, 1161. 1 D. C. Bhattacharya 2 3 suggests 
two other possible equivalents, viz., A. D. 1100 and 1119. Of 
these dates; A.D. 1115, through rejected by Venis, nearly corre- 
sponds, according to our chronological arrangement, to the end of 
Kumarapala’s reign. We have no definite evidence to show how 
long Kumarapala ruled. A period of about four or five years may 
be assigned to this monarch. 8 9 Kumarapala was succeeded by 
his son, Gopala III. His Manda inscription (in the Rajshahi 
district * ) 4 is believed by some to be a posthumous record. But the 
text is so obscure that no definite conclusion on the point can be 
arrived at. The evidence of the Rdmacharita may be interpreted 
to mean that he was secretly put to death. 6 The Manahali grant 
of Madanapala, which describes the sports of Gopala during his 
infancy, seems to lend support to the view that he died early. 0 
He was succeeded by his uncle, Madanapala, 7 Ramapala’ 8, young- 
est son by his queen MadanadevI, who may have killed his 
nephew for securing the throne for himself. Madanapala’s wife 
(Pattamahadevi) was called’ Cbitramatika. 8 The Manahali grant 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 849. 

* ihq, nr, p. 68i. 

3 That Kum&rapala had a short reign may be surmised from the fact that only one 
verse is devoted to him in the RC., IV. 11. f...r&jyam = upabhujya bharasya suour = agamad = 
divam tanu-tyagat). 

* MA8B., V. p. 102; GLM, p. 158, fn ; SPP, Vol. X, p. 1 55. 

3 RO. TV. 12; Dangler Itih&s, p. 311. 

3 1 Kri<}&-p4tala-pSnir=esha sushuve Gopalaiii = urvvI-bhujam | Dh&trl palanaj-pmfafoa- 
m&na-mahun& — v. 17. 

7 Tad=ftnu Madanadev\<nandana3ch&ndra-gauraU-charita»bhuvanagarbhab pram6ubhib 

klrttipBraib Madanapalo Rfemapal«atmajanma— v. 18. 

9 Xj. 45, Manaha^ grant. 
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which was issued from the victorious. camp at Ramavati, the 
new Gauda capital founded by his father ( Sri-Ramavati-nagara - 
parisara-sam — dvasita-Srhmj-jayaskandhavarat samvat) in his 
eighth year, is invented with some importance, being the last of 
the Pala records connected with Bengal. In all probability the 
dynasty came to a close with Madanapala. Though there is no 
"’‘evidence of his rule in Gauda after his eighth year, it lingered 
in the eastern part of Bihar for about another decade more, as 
may be inferred* from an inscription dated in the 19th year of 
his reign, which was found at Jaynagar near Lakshmlsarai in 
the Monghyr district. 1 In Gfiuda the Palas were followed by 
the Karnata-Kshatriyas shortly after Madanapala’s eighth year, 
while there is no proof to show that their authority continued 
in Bihar after the 19th year of his reign!* The history of the 
circumstances that culminated in the establishment of the 
Karnata-Kshatriyas as the arbiter of Gauda’s political destiny 
will be told in the next chapter, but we may refer here to certain 
ambitious chiefs who seem to have availed themselves of the 
opportunity, furnished by the decadence of the suzerain power, 
in building up independent principalities in Bihar. Inscriptions 
have brought to light the existence of certain rulers connected 
with Bihar, whose names end with “ Pala,” viz., Yakshapala, 
Palapala and Govindapala. Of these, Govindapala may be left 
out of consideration for the present, as he flourished in a later 
period, in the second half of the twelfth century. There is no 
evidence whatsoever, on the strength of which it may be supposed 
i that they were related to the Pala dynasty. Besides the rulers 
mentioned above, the Gahadavalas of Kanauj, too, extended their 
political influence into Bihar, which also witnessed for a while 
the rule of the obscure Mana princes of the Hazaribagh 
district. Their activities may be briefly reviewed here'. 

Sometime in the eleventh century a small principality was 

established in the western part of the province of Bihar, the 

• • 

1 CASE, III, Pi 1^5, No. 17 There is another record of bis reign from Bib&r, dated in 
the third year. See ibid,., p. 124, No. 16. 
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history of which may be compiled from several epigraphical 
records, viz., the Krishnadvarika Temple inscription of 
Visvaditya , 1 dated in the fifteenth year of Nayapala, an inscrip- 
tion of ViSvarupa found inside the Narasiriiha- temple in the 
Vishnupada compound, which also bears the same date 2 
another inscription of ViSvarupa,” engraved on the wall of a 
small shrine near the Akshayavata at Gaya, dated in the fifth 
year of Vigrabapala III, and the undated Gaya inscription of 
Yakshapala . 4 .The family with which these different records 

r 1 

seem to be connected traces its descent from one Paritosha, a 
Brahmin of low origin, whose name is probably supplied 
by another source, a small inscription engraved on the stone 
below the image of Gadadhara at Gaya . 6 Paritosha’s son 
was Sudraka. He was succeeded by his son, who is called 
Visvaditya in the Krishnadvarika inscription, but whose name is 
given as ViSvarupa in the remaining records. The latter’s son 
was Yakshapala, who is known from his own inscription at 
Gaya. The genealogy of his family may be represented as 
follows : — 

Paritosha 

I 

Sudraka 

I 

Yi^varupa or Visvaditya 

Yakshapala. 

Their sphere of influence lay in Gaya and its neighbourhood. 
Yakshapala’s inscription begins with a poetical reference to this 
place and its river Phalgu. Sudraka probably began his career 
as a military officer under the Palas and was entrusted witMKhe 

' JASB, 1900, Pt I, p. 190 f 

* Ibid., p. 191, f.n. on pp. 191-92 ; ASI, 1902-03, pp. 66-67 ; MA8B, Vol. V, pp. 77-79! 

* CASE, Vol. TII, pp. 182-33 ; MA8B, Vol. V, pp. S0-82. 

* Ind. Ant., XVI. p.‘ 64 ; MA8B, V, pp. 96-97. 

6 A8I, Eastern £irrle, 1901-02, p. P ; MARB, V, pp. 82-83. 
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government of the Gaya district ( Asyam babhuva...Gay = eyam 
paripalita). He is said to have possessed unblemished bravery 
alid received the homage of the Gaude&vara in a manner that 
was worthy of a prince (S = oyam-apujayad = Indra-kalpo Gaud- 
=eivaro — Gaya inscription of Yakshapala). The identity of the 
GaudeSvaro whose patronage he enjoyed may be determined from 
some internal data. In the Narasimha temple inscription of his 
son, Vi^varupa, he is mentioned to have governed Gaya for a con- 
siderable time (suchiram). Secondly, the inscription of his son 
shows that he flourished during the consecutive reigns of Naya- 
pala and Vigrahapala III. It may, therefore, be concluded that 
his father, Sudraka, lived in the latter part of Mahlpalal’s reign, 
which, as we have already seen, extendgd over half a century. 
Sudraka may thus be placed in the first quarter of the 11th 
century A.D. During the time of Visvarupa the connection of 
the family with the Pala dynasty was not broken off. He 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Pala kings, Nayapala and 
Vigrahapala, as his inscriptions are dated in their successive 
reigns. According to Yakshapala’s inscription, nripa Visvarupa 
was '* an ocean of wonderful manliness” (adbhuta-paurusham 
buddhir — abhut). The Krishnadvarika Prasasti ( nirukti ) composed 
by his admirer, the Vajivaidya Sahadeva, states that his inscrut- 
able policy caused confusion among enemies ( duryinayasya nayasya 
vidvisham...akidanikulani...). He was a builder of numerous 
temples and a patron of the Brahmin caste at whose disposal he 
placed the wealth of the enemy appropriated by the strength of 
his arms. * Visvarupa’s son, Yakshapala, was no doubt a con- 
temporary of Ramapala, but it is noteworthy ’that there is no 
mention of the Pala king’s name in his Gaya inscriptions. The. 
question whether he declared himself independent cannot be 
•definitely answered. His name does not occur in the list of the 
feudatories who joined the Pala emperor during the famous 
Gau^a expedition of his reign. I.f he was a contemporary of 
Ramapala, *what were his relationships with the Pithi-pati 
Devarakshita of the Chhikkora family, Bhimaya^ah and Mahana* 
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deva, the ruler of Anga? \yas he only a prince of some minor 
rank not deserving to be noticed by the author of the Rama- 
charita ? Taranath refers to a Yakshapala, son of Ramapala and 
grandson of Hastipala. 1 It is impossible to regard Yakshapala 
of the Gaya inscription as a son of Ramapala, since he is shown 
to have belonged to a different family. 

From Jaynagar in the Monghyr district has come an 
inscription dated in the 35th year of the reign of an 
otherwise unknown king named Palapala. 2 The evidence of 
palaeography places him in the 12th century A.D. The 
assumption that he may have been a scion of the Pala 
dynasty is based on the fact that his name ends with 1 Pala,’ 
but the case of Yakshapala should warn us against drawing a 
hasty conclusion from the mere evidence of names. If he was a 
member of the Pala dynasty, his connection with Madanapala is 
not known. It may be remembered that a record of the 19th 
year of Madanapala’s reign was found at Jaynagar — the same 
place which has supplied us with the inscription of the reign of 
Palapala, mentioned above. It is, therefore, quite likely that 
Palapala succeeded Madanapala in the Monghyr district after the 
19th year of the latter’s reign. It is not, however, necessary to 
suppose from the evidence of his Jaynagar inscriptioif- that 
Palapala’s reign commenced from the date of his occupation of 
this region. But if the title ‘ Gaudesvara ’ has any meaning, it 
must be concluded that he held the political control of the 


1 Ind. Ant., IV, p. 306. 

* CASK, III, No. 33, Pb. XLV ; JB )liS, 1928, pp 489, 404, aud PJnte. According to 

K. D. Banerji Palapala may have been a Pala kin g. See ibid. He belietes that he ruled 
in Eastern Magadha only. But that doe? nob explain why he assumed the title of Gaudfe^ 
vara. In his chronology of the Palas (see ibid) he places Madanapala c. 1104-23, and Palapala 
c. 1126-61. But the Lar Plates of the Gahadavala king Govindachandra prove that ho waft 
residing at Mudgagiri (Monghyr) in V.S. 1202 = 1146 A.D. Palapala’s rule must have ended 
before this date. R. C Majumdar contests the reading * Gaudesvara ’ in the Jaynagar ins. 
See JBORS, 1929, p. 649. He thinks 'that 1 Gai 1 instead of 4 Gau ’ is possible But on 
a reference to the Plate in JBORS, 1928 (Plate facing p. 489), we find that the reading 

4 Gau * oan be supported,* « 
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northern part of Bengal in the 35th year of his reign. It seems 
that, his career as a ruler began somewhere else than Eastern 
Bihar, which he probably occupied later in his life. In the cir- 
cumstances two alternative theories may be advanced. Either, 
•Palapala* took possession of Gauda from Madanapala some time 
after the eighth year of the latter’s reign, when he was still its 
master as the Manahali grant shows, or Madanapala continued 
to rule Gauda as well as Eastern Bihar till his 19th year, when 
Palapala, whose career had already started elsewhere, succeeded 
in establishing his authority in these territories.. We cannot say 
where he came from, but the period assigned to him on palcoo- 
graphical grounds, shows that Yakshapala of Gaya may have 
been his earlier contemporary. He may have originally 
been Yakshapfila’s successor in Gaya, Iput about this there is 
no evidence at all. According to the chronological scheme 
followed by us, Madanapala’ s eighth year would correspond to 
about 1123 A.D. The Senas, as will be seen in the next 
chapter, conquered Gauda about 1114 A D. Whichever of the 
two theories suggested above may be considered reasonable, the 
chronological plan is not in conflict with the probability of a 
few years’ reign that may be attributed to Palapala as a Gau- 
de&ootra. In any case it is difficult to hold that his reign 
commenced after the 19th year of Madanapala (c. 1134 A.D.). 
This would mean that he ruled Gauda till about 1169 A.D., 
which is not possible as the Senas must have occupied Gauda 
by that time. Besides, as the Lar Plates 1 of the Gahadavala 
monarch Govindachandra prove that he was staying at Mudga- 
giri (Monghyr) in 1146 A.D., Palapala’s reign must have come 
to an end by that date. 

The family of Yakshapala may have latterly found a rival to 
their power in the Mana princes whose names are available from 
the Govindapur inscription (S. It 59) of the poet Gangadhara. 2 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 98. 

3 Kp.' Ind., Vol. II, pp. 330-42, 
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This inscription records the history of Gahgadhara’s family which 
came into contact with the ,Mana rulers of Magadha. In. the 
Sanskrit anthology, Saduktikarnamrita, compiled in 1205 A.D., are 
to be found verses of six poets bearing the names of the six of Maga 
Brahmins, mentioned in this inscription. The author of the 
inscription traces bis genealogy from Damodara, whose son was 
Chakrapani. He had two sons, Manoratha and Da£aratha, who 
are said to have been treated with kindness by contemporary 
princes ( narendraih sapremabhih). Varnamana. the Mana king 
(narlivara) of Magadha, appointed Manoratha as a Pratihara 
and his brother to the post of a Superintendent. Manoratha’s son, 
Garigadhara, served under Rudramana, who was most probat>- ly 
Varnamana’s son. The origin of the Manas can be carried back 
to a much earlier period. The Dudhpani Rock (in the Hazaribagh 
district) 1 inscription, written in characters of the 8th century 
A D., preserve interesting details regarding three brothers, 
Udayamana, Sridhautamana and Ajitamana, who went on 
business of trade from Ayodhya to Tamralipti. On their way 
back home they stopped at a village called Bhramarasalmali, 
which belonged to king Adisiiiiha of Magadha (vv. 4-5). Udaya- 
mana became a favourite of Adisiiiiha who bestowed a charter 
(Sripalta) on him. The people too were highly pjeased .with 
him and with the approval of the King made him their 'raja. 
Subsequently', at the request of the inhabitants of two other 
villages, Nabhutishandaka and Chhiiigala (vv. 20-23) he himself 
placed his two brothers, Ajitamana and Sridhautamana, at the head 
of their affairs, who were, of course, required to act in subordination 
to him. The Manas, whose history thus began in the district of 
Hazaribagh are never heard of again till after about three centuries 
or more, when the find-place of the Govindapur inscription 
associates them with the western part of the Gaya distr|nt. 
Rudramana, under whom the author of the inscription served, has 


1 Jbid. t pp. 345-47. 
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been credited with having recovered his realm from the hands 
of his adversaries (v. 24). GaAgadhara appears to have been 
described as a magician in battle. It is likely that the Manas 
in tlieir attempt to advance northwards came into collision with* 
*Yakshapala’s family. As Rudramana seems to have been alive 
in A.D. 1137, the date of the Govindapur inscription, it may 
not be wrong to suppose that his predecessor, Varnamana, was 
ruling c. A.D. 1100. It seems that the Manas were on friendly 
terms with the Palas. Garigadhara, who held service under 
Rudramana, married Pasaladevi, the daughter of. the Adhikarika 
(Superintendent?) Jayapani who was a friend of* the Gauda 
king ( Gaudaraja-suhrida ...). He is probably to be identified either 
with Kumarapala or his brother, Madanapala. While this scram- 
ble for power was going on among pretty princes with the collapse 
of the central government, the Gahadavalas of Kanauj took the 
opportunity of extending their authority into the province. The 
Maner Plates 1 show that the Giihadavala king Govindachandra 
succeeded in penetrating as far east as Patna by A.D. 1126 
(V.S. 1183). His Lar Plates dated in V.S. 1202 (1146 A.D.) 
state that he was residing at Mudgagiri in that year. 2 It may 
be remembered in this connection that one of his queens was 
KumaradevI, the daughter of Devarakshita of Pltbi, son-in-law 
of Ramapala’s uncle, Mathanadeva. In A.D. 1146 he is again 
found making a grant of land from Mudgagiri (Mongbyr). 
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1 JAJ3B., N. 8., 1032, p. 81 ff. 

* Bp. Ind.i Vol. Vm, p. 98, 



CHAPTER XI 


The Sena Rulers of Bengal 

The epigraph ical records of the Senas. The origin of the dynasty. Their activities in 
the South. Contact ^with Bengal. Foundation of an independent dynasty. Chotjagariga’s 
invasion. Vij&yasena— his date and conquests. Ramapala imprisoned (?]. The final 
capture of Gauja. Vallalasena — bis marriage with a Ch&lukya pnncess. His date. 
Lakshmapasena — his conquests The Laksbmagasena era. Lakshmaijasjna’s sons. Conflict 
with the Muhammadans. Desertion of N udia The Muhammadan Conquest. 

The Senas, a band of political adventurers from the South, 
took advantage of the decline of the Pala dyrasty in founding an 
independent state in Bengal in the eleventh century, which 
developed into a considerably large empire and was ultimately 
overthrown by the Muhammadans. 

An intelligible idea regarding their origin and the expansion 
of their power can be formed from their own records which 
may be enumerated under the following groups arranged chrono- 
logically : 

A. Inscriptions of the reign of Vijayasena : 

(fl) The undated Deopara pratasti. 1 

( b ) The Barrackpur grant dated in the year 62. 2 

(c) The Paikora Image-inscription. 3 

B. An inscription of the reign of Vallalasena : 

(a) The Naihati or Sitahati copper-plate dated in the 
year 11 4 * 

1 Kielhorn, Ep. Tnd., Vol. I, p. 305ff ; IB., p. 42 ff. 

1 R. D Bsnerji, Ep. Iud., XV, p. 278ff; R. G. Basak, Sahitya, B.8. 1328, p. 81ff ; 
IB, p 57 ff. 

3 A8r., 1921-22, pp. 78-79 ; IB., p. 168. 

* 8PP., Vol. XVII, p. 231ff ; R.D. Banerji, Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 156-63 ; IB., p. 68ff. 
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C. The inscriptions of Lakshmanasena : 

(a) The Govindapur (a village in the district of 24-Parganas) 
copper-plate, dated in the year 2. 1 

• (b) The Anulia (a village near Ranaghat in the Nadia district) 

copper-plate, dated in the year 3. 2 3 

(c) The Tarpandlghi (in the Dinajpur district), dated in 
the year 3. 8 

(d) The Madhainagar (in the Serajganj subdivision of the 
Pabna district) grant, 4 * 6 belonging to the first anniversary of the 
principal coronation (? — Purvaka-mul-abhishekah). 

(e) The Dacca image-inscription, dated in the year 3.® 

(/) The Saktipur (a village in the Sadar subdivision of 
the Murshidabad district) copper-plate, dated in the 6th 
year. 

(g) The Bhowal (in the Dacca district) copper-plate, dated 
in the year 27 (?). 7 

1 A. C. Vidy&bhushapa, Bhantavarsha, 1332 B.S., pp. 441-45, with Plates; IB., 
pp. 92-98. 

2 JASB., LXIX (1900), Pt. 1, pp. 61-65 ; IB., pp. 81-91. 

3 Westmacott, JASB., XLIV (1875), Pt, l, p. Iff; ft. D. Banerji, 8PP., Vol. XVII, 
p 13511 with Plates : Ep. Ind. f Vol. XII, p. 62 with Plates; IB., pp. 99-105. 

4 ft. D. Banerji, JASB. (N.S.), V 0 1. V (1909), p. 467ff and Plates; IB., pp. 106-15. 

6 ft. D. Banerji, JASB. (N.S.), Vol. IX (1913), pp 289-90 ; IB., pp. 116-17. 

6 ft. Basil, SPP., XXXVII, p. 2162: (Here the date is read as the year — Sam. 3); 

D. C. Ganguly, Ep. Ind., XXT, pp. 211-19, with Plates. For the reading of the date, see 
i bid., p. 215, also n. 10. 

7 H. H. Wilson, Proc. ASB., May, 1829 ; N. K. Bhattasali refers to a lost copper- 
plate from Bhowftl and attempts to trace its contents in IHQ., Ill, pp. 89-96. Mr. H. N. 
Handle, while stating the circumstances under which he found out a number of inscriptions in 
tho India Office Library, London, announces the existence among them of a copper-plate 
which appears to him to be identical with the oue referred to by N. K. Bhattasali (foe. 
cit ), in IHQ., XV, pp. 300-02. Mr. Handle has, m his highly welcome paper, given a tenta- 
tive account of the contents of the inscription, from which it appears that Dr. Bhattasali’s 
guess that it closely resembled the M&dhainagar grant is true. The first 24 lines 
(13 0 verses in all) are the same as those to be found in the Madh&inagar grant. 
Lines 25-28 contain Lakshmapasena’s name and titles including ' Parama-Nftrasimha *; 
lines 29-33 contain the usual list of officials ; lines 34-44 supply the names of the two villages 
granted with a statement of boundaries, etc. As regards the place-names, Mr. Randle is 
certain only about Paupdravardhana. The name of the donee and ‘other particulars abont him 

(Padmanftbhadeva S&rman) are to be found in lines 45-47. The plate # gives Kalyftpadevl as 
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( h ) The Sundarban copper-plate, 1 dated either in the year 

2 or 3. 

D. Inscriptions of the reign of Vi^varupasena : 

(а) The Calcutta-Sahitya Parishat or Mymensingh copper- 
plate grant. 2 

(б) The Madanpada grant dated in the year 14. 3 

E. An inscription of the reign of Ke£avasena : 

The Edilpur grant dated in the year 3. 4 

The descent from the Moon claimed by the Senas supplies 
a fruitful theme for the exercise of poetical imagination in these 
inscriptions. The Moon is described by the author of the 
Barrackpur inscription as 4 the son of the ocean of milk,’ the friend 
of the Mind-born, ‘ the crest-ornament of the husband of the 
Mountain’s daughter,’ the mark on the forehead of the youthful 
female representing the Eastern Quarter, the Jewel on the 

tbe name of one of the two Mah&devls, by whom the merit accruiog to the gift was to be 
shared. Line 58 applies the epithet ari-raja-Madana-Sankara-narapati to Laksbmapasena 
and mentions the Minister of war and peace in Oauda (Gauda-mahSsandhivigrahika) as duta 
for purposes of the grant. In line 59 the designations of the kiDg and the data 
are given * in the customary abbreviated form.' N. K. Bhattasali suggested ibe date^o be 
either the year 27 or 37, but Mr. Randle states that the grant giveB “a very legifte regnal 
year in two numerals/' which he reads as 27. The day of the month is given as Ea. 
(Kfirttika) in line 6. 

1 Discovered about the year 1868 A.D., in the Sundarbans (District 24-Parganas*. Now 
lost. Tentative reading published by Rimgati Ny&yaratna in Essay on Bengali Language 
and Literature (in Bengali), Part II, p. 37 ; see IB., pp. 169-72. Some verses are the same 
as those of the Anuli& grant. 

* H. P Shstrl, IHQ., Vol. II, March, 1928, pp. 77ff; I3. t p. 140ff. This inscription 

was discovered i ear Dacca town. See IB., p. 140. The inscription is conveniently called the 

Calcutta-S&hitya Parishat grant as it is now in the custody of that Society. It was with 
the Raj family of Susang in Mymensingh district for some time. 

3 N. N. Vasn, JA8B., 1896, Pt. 1, p. 6ff ; IB p. 1325. > 

4 J. Prinsep, JASB , VII, pp. 43-46. ; R. D. Banerji, JASB., N.S., Vol. X, pp. C75. 

Iff. N. Vasu reads the name in his edition of the Madanapfl<}& grant (see above) as that of 

Viffvarflpasena. Prinsep ’s reading was Kedavasena. Eielhorn (Ep Ind , V., App., p. 88, 
No. 649) adopted Vasa's reading. R. D. Banerji shows that the correct reading is that 
given by Prinsep. The plate' is missing. The lithograph from a mechanical estampage, on 
which Prinsep's reading was based, is to be relied on. 
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summit of the Eastern Mountain, the, god in the temple of sky, 
the essence of the denizens of heaven. ( Asti kshira-maharnavasya 
tanayah preyan = manojanmana$ = chakshuh Sriparinetur = adri- 
tymayd-bkarttuh 6irobhusana(m) | Prag-a&atarunl-lalata-tilakam 
purwadri-chudamanir = dyor-devalaya-daivatam divishadam saras 
— v. 2.) Umapati, a well-known Sanskrit poet of the period, 
invokes in the Deopara prahsti, composed by him, the victory 
of the Moon, the nectar-rayed king, whose throne is the gold- 
like matted locks of Siva, fanned by the fly-whisl^ of the sprays 
of the Ganges, which are like clusters of flowers’, and whose 
parasol (the symbol of sovereignty) is the serpent, fastened round 
the head of Siva, with its white and gay hoods looking like ‘ the 
borders of its canopy ' ( Yat-smhasanam = Mvarasyakanaka-prayam 
jata-mandalam Ganga-tlkara-mahjarl-parikarair = yach-chamara- 
kriya \ SveUotphulla-phandiichalah Siva-6irah-sandana-dam = 
oragaS = chhattram yasya jayaty = asava-charamo raja stidha? 
dldhitih II — v. 3). The magic influence of the Moon on-the uni- 
verse occasions a poetical effusion on the part of the author of the 
Naihati inscription. With the advent of the Beloved of Night 
(taml-vallabha) ‘ the ocean swells with the abundance of joy,’ 
Cupid becomes the hero of the three worlds and kumuda flowers 
awake from their sleep ( Harsh =ochchhala-pariplavo nidhir *» apam 
trailokya-virah Smaro nis-tandrah kumud *= akard — v. 2). The 
rest of the records continue to pay this kind of a stereotyped 
tribute to the mythical origin of the Senas. It may be men- 
tioned here that all the grants grouped under C have a common 
verse on the subject with the exception of the Madhainagar in- 
scription which adds a new one to the stock. There is good 
reason to attribute the authorship of the last-mentioned grant to 
Umapati who composed the Deopara pratasti. 1 The grants of 


1 JASB., N.S.» 1909, p. 469; IB. p. 107. The Deop&rB ins. shows that he lived in the 
age of Vijayasena. According to MerutuAga’s Prabandhachintlmani he was a coqtemporaiy 
and minister of Lakshmapasena. (See Tawney, Intro., pp. XMII, p. 181, n. 4). Four 
verses from the Deop praiasti (7, 23, 24 and 30) are included in the Saduktikarp&mp'ta, 
see JASB., 1906, p. 160; JDL , XVI, p. 68. 
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Vi^varupasena and KeSavgsena, the texts of which are 

almost similar, agree in having the same verse devoted to the 
praise of the Moon. As regards the lineage of the Senas, 
some information more useful for historical purposes is,, 
however, available. In the Deopara inscription they are 
said to have belonged to an illustrious family of rulers, 
which came from the Deccan ( dakshinatya-kshonindraihi 
v. 4) and the royal line has been designated as that **f the 
Senas ( Sen = dnvavaye — v. 5). The same record describes 

them as * Brahmakshatriyas (Brahmakshatriydnam=a]ani — 

v. 5). In the Barrackpur grant their ancestors are called 
rajapuiras, who enjoyed the rulership of the earth ( avani-tala - 
bhujo rdjaputra babhuvuh — v. 3), and settled the boundaries 
of different quarters by the imposition of taxes (Tad = vam&e 
raja-hamsachchhada-vttada-yaSahkaumudlm = udglrantah khelantah 
kshma-dhardnam = upari kara-sam = aropa-simantit-aguh — v. 3). 
It is further stated in this grant that they were born of a 
Kshatriya family ( Kshalriyanam — v. 4). The Madhainagar 

grant informs us that their lamily, whose achievements were made 
famous through the medium of legendary literature like that of 
the Puranas, belonged to the Karnat a- Kshatriya race (Pauranibhth 
kathabhih prathita-guna-ganc . . .Karndta-kshatriyandm — v. 4). The 
same inscription speaks of Lakshmanasena, a member of the 
dynasty, as a glory of the Brahmakshatriyas ( Brahmakshatriyas - 
Sumeru...p. 31). In the later grants of the Senas there is 
no reference to their Deccan origin. But their alleged 
connection with the Lunar race of rulers was never lost 
sight of, as it has been emphasised in the introductory 
verses, common to the Edilpur, Madanpada and Bhowal (?) , 
grants, in agreement with the earlier records of the 
dynasty. To sum up, the Senas claim themselves to have 
been Kshatriyas connected with the Lunar family. The 
statement that they belonged to the Brahmakshatriya clan, to 
be found in the Deopara pra&asti and the Madhainagar grant, 
requires some explanation. This term has been interpreted by 
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Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 1 to mean that the Senas were originally 
Brahmins by caste, but that they subsequently came to be regarded 
as Kshatriyas when they began to perform kingly functions. It 
is to be remembered that their inscriptions throughout dilate upon 
their lunar origin, besides describing themselves as descendants 
of Kshatriya-rajaputras. The real object of the inscriptions in 
applying the epithet ‘ Brahmakshatriyas ' to the Senas was pro- 
bably to give expression to the fact that though Kshatriyas by 
caste, these rulers were devoted to the cultivation of the 

Brahmanical culture. One of the Senas, Samantasena, has 

been called Brahmavadi in the- Deopara praSasti (v. 5.). ^ The 
most important information to be gathered from the epigraphic 
source is that they came from the Deccan. 2 But it is difficult 
to be precise as regards the time when the Karnata-Kshatriyas 
first established themselves in Bengal. The door for the influx 
of the Southerners into the plains of Hindustan had not been kept 
closed. It appears from the Monghyr grant, as already suggested 
in the last chapter, that the Karnatas probably formed an element 
in]the administrative system of the Pala empire as early as the 

time of Devapala. The identity of the Karnatakas against 

whom Mahipala fought yet remains uncertain. The series of 
Rashtrakuta and Chalukya invasions of Northern India, to which 
contemporary records bear witness, may have quite possibly been 
responsible for a steady flow of Karnataka settlers into 
different parts of Eastern India, specially Magadha and Bengal. 
They were stirred into new activity in the latter part of the 11th 

1 D. R. Bhandarkar, The Guhilots, JASB,, N. 9., 1909, p. 186. Certain kings of 
Champa are described in their mscrs. as Brahmakshatriyas. See R. C. Majumdar, Champa 
( Ancient Colonies in the Far East, Vol I, pp. 215 16). Kielhorn took 1 Brahmakshatnjapam ’ 
to refer to the clanaof the Brfihmanas and the Kshatriyas. see Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 305. 
But it seems to have been correctly translated by D. R. Bhandarkar. 

1 ; R. C. Majumdar has drawn attention to the fact that a line of Jaina professors con* 
nected with the Dharwar district m the Bombay Presidency, who flourished during the period 
c. 950*1054 A.D., had their names ending with 1 Sena ' icf. Kumftrasena, Virasena, Kanaka- 
sena, Aryasena, etc.). He suggests that the Senas may have originally been connected with 
the Senas of Dharwar, and later changed their religion from Jainism to Hinduism. See 
Proc. of the Third Oriental Congress, Calcutta, pp. 343-45. 
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century, making a bid fer political supremacy with the decay 
of the ancient ruling dynasties. They may have received a new 
impetus in this direction from the Chalukya invasion of Gai’da 1 
by Karruitendu Vikramaditya (VI). According to the Nagpuj* 
prahsti of Udayaditya the Karpatas associated themselves with 
the Chedi king Karna who with their help overran Malava like 
a sea. 2 This alliance probably facilitated the movement that 
soon after Kama's death made a Karnata warrior called Nanya 
the ruler of Mitfiila (1097 A.D.). The growth” of the political 
power of t'he Karmta-Kshatriyas in Bengal dated from about 
the same period. 

The earliest of the Senas mentioned in their inscrip- 
tions is Vlrasena, whose name occurs only in the Deopara 
prahsti, and the Barrackpur, Naihati, and Madhainagar grants. 
(Dakshinatya-kshonindrair= VVirasena-prabhritibhir = abhitah — 
Deopara — v. 4.) Kielhorn is inclined to regard him as a mythical 
hero. There is some ground for this supposition, since it is stated 
that it was Vyasa who composed verses devoted to the sacred ex- 
position of the qualities of Vlrasena and other rulers of the South 
in whose lineage the Senas were born. (Yach = charitr=anuchinta- 
parichaya-Suchayah . . .pranitah — v. 4, Deopara prasasti.) The genea- 
logy of the Senas is traced to a remote antiquity in Anandptthatta’s 
Ballalacharita , 3 written in the 16th century, which, however, 
does not refer to their Karnata origin. In its view the Senas 
were descended from Ahga, who was a Baleya Ksliatriya. They 
regarded as their ancestors mythical figures such as Dadbivahana, 
Da^aratha, etc. They are said to have been born in the family 
of Prithusena (PHthusen-dnvaye ) , son of Vrishasena and grandson ' 
of Karna. To this lineage belonged Vlrasena, who married 

1 GRM., Intro, p. 11; A. V. V. Ayyar ; The Life and Times of Cblfkikya 
Vikramaditya, Ind. Ant., 1919, p. 1145. For a disoussion of his date, see Ind. Ant. , 1918, 
p. 290. 

* Ep. Tnd., Vol. II, p. 185. 

3 See Ball4l»charita„ed. by H. P. SSatrl, Chop. XII, p. 55; Tranalation of the aame 
by S&itri, p. 48. In this work also the Senas are described as belonging to a Brahma* 
ksbatriya family. * 
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Somata, daughter of a Gauda Brahmin (Gauda-Brdhmaua-kanydm 
Somatdm = udvahishyati) . This family* produced rulers, endowed 
with immeasurable prowess ( tad = anvavdya-janmdno rdjdno’mita- 
paurushah ). 

* The next name in the genealogical account as given in 
some of the Sena inscriptions as well as the Ballalacharita 
*jg that of Samantasena, who appears as the first historical 
member of the family. There is no reference to his name in 
the grants of Vi4xarupasena and Ke^avasena and out of the six 
available grants of Lakshrnanasena only the Madhainagar plate 
knows him. According to the Deopara pra&asti he was the head- 
garland of the clan of the Brahmakshatriyas ( Kula-Hrodama 
Samantasenah). The Madhainagar grant, however, substitutes 
Karndta-kshatriydnam in place of Brahwakshatriyas on this 
occasion (Karnatakshatriydndm kulaiirdddma Samantasenah ). 
Samantasena’? position in chronology may be approximately 
determined from the fact that his grandson Vijayasena was almost 
certainly a contemporary of Nanya of Mithila (1097 A.D). Thus 
he can be easily placed in the latter half of the 11th century. The 
comparative importance of his position in relation to the future 
attainments of his family may be realised from the fact that in 
the Deopara inscription no less than five verses have been devoted 
to a delineation of his glories. From the account given in this 
record two principal facts of his life may be gathered. First, 
in the earlier part of his career he achieved a military success in 
some memorable fight in the South, and second, his later life 
was spent in the company of Brahmin ascetics on the banks of 
fohe Ganges. The battle in which he distinguished himself was 
fought against an enemy of the Karnata fortune (durvvrittanam = 
ayam = arikul-aklrna-Karndta-lakshmi-luntdkdndm, v. 8, Deo- 
paia). The epithet ekahgavira , which has been conferred 
on Lim in this passage, probably means that on this occasion 
he was placed at the head of one of the constituent branches 
of an army collected by S 9 me Karnata king to repel the 
hostile forces. In the course of the battle he killed many of 
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his opponents ( kadam-matanot-tadrig = ekangavira ). The effect 
of the terrible carnage that was caused during these operations 
is said to have been still visible at the time of the composition 
of the Deopara praSasti [yasmad = adyapy = avihata-vasa-mansa- 
medah-subhiksham hnshyat-paaras = tyajati na dtiam dakshinam 
pre(ta)-bhartta] . The inscription does not furnish any details 
regarding the parties involved in this conflict, which wa?\ 
apparently conducted on a considerable scale. But as the 
Karnata people appear to have come out victorious, it may 
be possible t6 infer that the Deopara prahsti refers to the 
famous battle of Koppam that was fought in A.D. 1052 between 
the Chalukya king Somesvara Ahavamalla and the Chola 
Rajadhiraja. The latter lost his life in the course of this 
engagement, which decided that the river Tungabhadra should 
be fixed as the northern frontier of the Chola empire. 1 
That Samantasena obtained his military laurels in the South 
iditarh dakshinam) is also indicated in the passage which says 
that war-ballads relating to him were sung along the borders of 
the Adam’s Bridge ( Udgiyante yadiyah skhalad = udadhi- 
jal-ollola-siteshu setoh kachchhdnteshv = apsarobhir . . .yuddha- 
gathah — v. 5). Verses 6-7 of the Deopara inscription easily 
produce the impression that he was a skilled warrior whose fame 
spread over a wide tract of country ( yasmin sahgara»chatvare... 

yena kripana-kalabhnjagah kheldyitah grihad-griham = 

upagatam vrajati pattanam pattanad...ya6ah). He was the cause 
of the destruction of enemies ( §atrunam = antakartta — v. 4, 
Barrackpur grant), the conqueror of foes, who used to put 
himself in the forefront of battles ( rana-sirasi jit-drati-Samanta-'i 
senah — Barrackpur grant). He rendered the earth devoid of 
heroes ( niruviram-urvvitalam — v. 4, Mad hainagar grant). There 
is no evidence to show that he enjoyed the position of an indepen- 
dent monarch. He seems to have signalised his military^ervices 
through his devotion to friends and adherence to truth {asid= 

• Kielhorn’s Jliiat. Ep. Ind., VII, App., Nos. 744 46, 748, 749, 761, eto; Ep. Ind., XU, 
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ajanmarakta—pranayi-gana- manorajya- siddhipratishtha - fri&ailah 
satyatild — Naihati grant, v. 4). In his later life he retired to live 
in the # society of ascetics whose hermitages on the banks of the 
Granges were full of sacrificial activity in his time ( udgandhlny = 
djyddhumair-mmriga-$i6ur = asita khinna - vaikhanasa-stri-stanya- 
kshirani kira-prakara-parichita-brahmapdrayandni I Yen-dsevyante 
sMhe. vayasi bhava-bhayaskandibhir = mmaskarindraih purnn = 
otsmgani ,Ganga-piilina-parisar = aranya-puny = diramdni — v. 9, 
Deopara inscription). This statement seems to be supported 
by the testimony of the Madhainagar graflt, .according 
to which he washed his sabre in the water of the 
Ganges, besmeared with the blood of his slain enemies 
[...Nalca-nadyam nirnikto yena yudhyad — ripu-rudhira-kan = 
aklrna-dharah ( kri)panah — v. 4.]. He is hftnself called Brahma- 
vadi, which may suggest that after his retirement he devoted 
himself to philosophical studies in association with the learned 
Brahmins among whom he chose to live. It may be a mistake 
to suppose that this was the starting-point of the contact of the 
Senas with Bengal, for, in the Naihati grant it is said that 
Samantascna was born in the family of princes of the lunar 
race, who had adorned Radha — thus indicating a pre-existent 
connection between the Senas and that part of the province 

( Radham = akalita-charair = bhushayanto = 'nubhavaih 

jajnire Tdjaputrdh...tcsham vamse — vv. 3-4), in the course of 
which they seem to have granted protection to those who were in 
need of it (...abhaya-vitarana — Naihati grant). The conclusion 
npay be arrived at that the ancestors of Samantasena formed a 
jilting group from the South, settled in Radha, whose assis- 
tance was useful to kings, and that during the time of Samanta- 
sena they set themselves to a serious attempt to increase their 
political influence in the territory. Probably he was also called by 
the name Mrigdnka 1 (priya-kum,uda-van=olldsa-llldmrigdhkah 
— Naihati grant, v. 8). 

1 This birada was adopted by the*Kamarupa king Bhiskaravarman’s father in the. 
siith century K. D., see bp. Ind. # XII, p. 09. 
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Samantasena was succeeded by bis sod Hemantasena, 
whose name appears in all the grants except those of 
his great-grandsons, Ke&tvasena and Vigvarupasena. There is 
a lot of vague praise of the qualities and attainments ofc Hemanta- 
sena in these records, which refer to his ‘ wonderful ’ martial 
skill (... ased-cha kaudalam = abhud...adbhutam — v. 13, Deopara), 
his spears dealing destruction to his enemies (...3alyair=vvi ' 
dirn=orasam virdnam — v. 12, Deopara), his glories “ which 
travelled up to the boundary of Indra’s garden ” \ardma-sima-viha- 
rana-lalitdh hlrttayah yasya — Naihati grant), his universal fame due 
to the strength of his mighty arms ( Yadiyair=a-dydpi prachita- 
bhuja-tejas-sahacharair—yadobhih dobhante paridhi-parinaddha 
iva didah — Anulia, Govindapur, Tarapandlghi grants of Lakshma- 
nasena — v. 5), touching the crest of the Sumeru mountain 
(Yado. ..Sumeru-mauli-militam... Madkainagat grant, v. 5). Refer- 
ences are made to his success over his enemies,, his generosity 
( pratyarthi-vyaya-keli-karmmani kaudalam = abhud-dane — Deo- 

para, v. 12; V airi-sarah-pralaya-hemanta — v. 5, Naihati grant), 
his devotion to truth and acquaintance with the 3astras (...satya- 
vdk-kanthabhittau dastram srotre... — v. 11, Deopara pradasti ). 
In the absence of any definite guidance from these inscriptions, 
it is not safe to deduce historical conclusions relating*^ to his 
career, but one fact stands out prominently: as the Barrackpur 
grant of his sons shows, he was the first of the Senas to have 
assumed the imperial title of Maharajadhiraja ( Maharajadhiraja 
Sri HemantasencL-pad —anudhyala ...). His wife was called 
YadodevI, styled Maharajfil ( Mahardjnl-...Yadodevi — vv. 13-14, 
Deopara). He probably began his career as the trusted lieute- 
nant of a king (raja-raksha-sudakshah — v. 5, Barrackpur grant) 
and subsequently founded an independent kingdom. There isno 
doubt as to the early association of the Senas with Radha. The 
inscription of Vijayasena found at Paikora (the same place which 
has preserved an inscription of the Chedi king Kama) suggests 
the inclusion of Blrbhum and its neighbourhood in his kingdom, 
f Again, the Naihati grant of Hemantasena’s grandson Vallalaaena 
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is connected with some lands situated in the Vardhamana-bhttfcti 
(corresponding roughly to the district’ of Burdwan)of the Uttara-. 
Radha -mandala — 11.37-38. It is not improbable, therefore, that 
the kingdom of the Senas, the foundations of which were 
'laid in the time of Hemantasena, originally comprised the 
northern parts of the western Bengal, its southern portion may 
have continued to be ruled by the Suras. Was Hemantasena 
the first in his family to bring it into prominence ( tamasanam 
gunandih hant d>, Barrackpur, v. 5) ? He is said to have shone 
like the sun, revered by all ( ravir = iva jagatam wtd n\yo babhdva — 
v. 5, Barrackpur grant). 

Hemantasena’s son and successor Vijayasena inaugura- 
ted a period of military activity which transformed what must 
have been a small territory into an 'empire of considerable 
dimensions. His accession to the throne was uninterrupted. 
This seems to be the implication ol verse 0 of the Naihati grant 
ol his son, which says that the entire animate world became 
amenable to his control at the time ol his coronation, when, the 
holy hymns, suited to the occasion, were chanted ( asy= 
dbhisheka-vidltimanlrapadair = nniritir = dropito vinaya-vartmani 
jivalokah — 1 ). The evidence of the Deopara pratasti is most 
important in regard to the chief events of his reign. Verses 
2U-22 of this record give an account of his military exploits. 
Of these, the first two supply the names of the kings who 
were vanquished by Vijayasena, and the last one refers to a naval 
expedition which he led against an unnamed power in the 
west. He conquered Nanya and Vira, made the king of Gaucja 
flee, drove away the king of Kamarupa and defeated the king ol 
Kalinga. Nanya, Vardhana, Raghava and Vira were thrown 
into prison. (Tvarh Nanya-Vira-vijay = iti girah kavindm 
fyutvanyatha-manana-rudha-nigudha roshah | Gaudendram=adra- 
vad=apakrita - Kamarupabhupam Kalihgam = api yas = tarasd 
jig ay a II — v. 20 ; tfurathmanya iv=asi Nanya kim=iha svam 

1 But; it is jusf as possible that the passage doea not bear any historical siguificauee. Cf. 
* ilidisa's Baghuvaibia, IY. 99. 
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Raghava ilaghaae spardham Vardhana muHcha Vira virato 
n—adydpi darppas-taoa | ily = anyonyam-aharnnUa-pranayibhih 
kolahalaih kshmabhujdm ya t-ka ragriha-yamikair = nniyamito nidr 
=dpanoda-klamah — v. 21). These verses may be interpreted 
to mean that Vijayasena’s defeat of Nanya and Vira probably 
preceded the successful campaigns undertaken by him against 
the kings of Gauda, Kamarupa and Kalinga. The poet says 
that as if unable to bear the idea that he was merely the 
conqueror of Nanya and Vira he went to fight against the other 
rulers, mentioned above. 

Verse 21 reproduces a conversation that is imagined 
by the .poet to have taken place among them during 
their imprisonment, in the course of which the futility 
of their arms was disdussed. Among the kings defeated 
by Vijayasena there seems to be no reason to doubt the 
identity of Nanya 1 with the king of Nepal and Mithila 
of that name, who began his reign in 1097 A.D. In a 
drama called Muditakuoalayatva, composed in 1628 A.D., 
Nanyadeva’s date is given in the phrase “ N avendu-kha-Chandra 
Sake” ( — 1097 A.D.) 2 This date has been derived also from 
the interpretation of a memorial verse about Nanyadeva contained 
ini the Purushapanksha of Vidyapati. 8 In a Katmandu inscrip- 
tion of the Nepal king Jayapratapamalla, Nanyadeva appears 
as the first ruler of the Karnataka dynasty 4 (Sam vat 769). 

Kielhorn has shown that the first year of the Lakshmana- 
Sena-era was the 7th October, 1119 A.D. 6 This theory is 
supported by the Akbar Nama,° but the question of its authorship 
has been the bone of contention among scholars. The responsi- 
bility for its foundation has been attributed respectively to 

» JABB., N.S., 1916, pp. 408-9. 

3 Le Nep*I, II, 194. 

* Regarding his dnte, soe JBOIIS., IX, pp. 304-05. 

* Ind. Ant , Vol. IX, p. 188; XIII, p, 418; Ep. Ind., I, p. 31S. 

6 Ep. Ind., I, p. 306, n. ; Ind. Ant , 1890, p. 6. 

* Translation by Beveridge, Vol. II, pp. 21-22. 
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Samantasena, Hemantasena, Vijayasena, and Lakshmanasena. 1 
One of the latest views is that the Senas of Bengal had nothing 
to do with the origin of the Lakshmanasena-era. 2 This does not 
appear to be quite satisfactory as no definite explanation has 
been offered regarding the existence of a second Lakshmanasena 
during the period, who might have been regarded as the founder 
• of the era. There seems to be no escape from the conclusion 

that the Sena dynasty of Bengal was associated with the 

Lakshmanasena-era. One tradition 3 has been interpreted by N. N. 
Vasu to mean that while Vallalasena was engaged in^the campaign 
against that country he heard the news of the birth of a son. He 
was given the name of Lakshmanasena and an era was instituted 
after him. The existence of the Sena era in Mithila, which 

started in 1119-20 A.D., coupled with the fact that ont of the 
Sena kings of Bengal' a contemporary of its king Nanya (1097- 
1150 A.D.), is known from epigraphical evidence to have 
organised an expedition against that country, affords some reason 

1 JASB., 1905, Vol. T, N.S., p. 45ff; R G Bhandarkar, Report on the search for 
Sanskrit MSS., 1897, p LXXXVII; EHL, 3rd edition), pp. 418-19; Ind. Ant., 1890, p. 2; 
Banglar Itihas, pp. 328-29 ; GRM., p. Gt. llajanya-K., pp. 351-52; Ind. Ant., 1912, pp. 
167-69; Dacca Review, 1912, pp. 88-93 

3 Sir A 9 utosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes (Cal. Univ.), Vol. Ill, Orientalia, 
pp. 1-5 The suggestion that the Lakshmaijasena-era was introduced by the founder of the 
Sena family of Pitbi lacka evidence on one essential point, for names of two chiefs, Buddhasena 
and Jay asena of Pith! only are known. Nothing is known about this family earlier than 
the year 51 of the era used in one of the Bodh-Gaya inscriptions of Asokachalla. (For 
references to this Sena family see m/ra, p. 469, n. 1. It is not certain that this era was founded 
by a ceitain king called LakshuianasenH. It may have been started to commemorate the death 
of Lakshmaijastna, although it io true that the era has been used only in a few reccrds. 
Ever if it was started by Lakshmanasena, bow is be to be connected with the Plthi 
family ? It muBt be conceded that he was not an ordinary ruler having founded an era which 
ha 9 persisted for many centuries It is strange that there should, be no record of his 
activities or history if he actually flourished in Bihar during a period when it had become 
a battle-ground of opposing interests. It is known that the Gahadavalas ' gradually, 
idvanced into Magadha during the period 1124-1180 * (Dynastic History, Vol I, p. 369). 
Then, there were the Palas trying to keep up at least a show of power in Bihar. The imagi- 
nary Pith! king who is supposed to have founded the Lakshmanasena-era in 1119 A.D., and 
who had a descendant ruling 88 years after the introduction of this era, has left no trace 
behind him except this reckoning which is only guessed to be bi& creation. 

3 JASB., 1896, LXV, Pt. I, p» 26. 
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for believing the tradition as true. If this view is to be accepted, 
it will be seen that the Lakshmapasena-era was introduced into 
Mithila during the reign of Vijayasena to commemorate # the 
birth of his grandson, which seems to have synchionjsed with 
the success of his army in that territory. 1 The inscriptions of 
Vallala9ena do not refer to any campaign against Mithila during 
his reign. Hence the expedition referred to in the tradition* 
may have been the same as was undertaken by his father. 

We may now pass on to the other kings who suffered 
defeat at the a hands of Vijayasena. It has been proposed 
that Vira, whose name is coupled with that of Nanya in verse 
20 of tbe Deopara inscription, was identical with the ruler of 
Kotatavl, who belonged to the samantachakra of Ramapala and 
joined him on his expedition against Bhima. 2 In the Ramacharita 
commentary the name given, however, is Vlraguna. As regards 
the lord of Gauda, another victim of Vijayasena’s military 
policy, it may be pointed out that the last of the Palas, who 
was connected with that region, was Madanapala. Although 
he ruled for at least 19 years, in Gauda his government was in 
all probability overthrown immediately after the eighth year 
of his reign. We have shown elsewhere that the cessation 
of his political control over Northern Bengal may have been 
brought about by Palapilla, who in the 35th year of his jreign 
was styled GaudeSoara. It seems that Vijayasena conquered 
Gauda from the hands of Palapala, who probably yielded to his 
power without any resistance. It appears from the evidence 
of the Madhainagar grant that Lakshmanasena played an 
important part in the capture of Gauda. According to this 
inscription he seized the goddess of fortune belonging to the 
lord of Gauda during his youth, or more probably when he was 
holding the office of Viceroy (asld = Gaude^oara-irlhatha-harana- 


1 D. C. Bbattaoharyya agrees that the era was founded from the date of LakshmaQafctBa's 
birth Me Ind. Ant., 1922, p. 168 ■ 

* lad. Ant., 1920.pt>. 174-76. 
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kali yasya kawnara-kelib). 1 Supposing he was twenty-five years 
of age at the time, the conquest of Gautja will appear to have 
taken* place about A.D. 1144-15. The occupation of Gau<ja by 
tfip Senas was probably a culmination of repeated efforts directed 
towards that end. The Deopara praiasti makes mention of 
another king named Raghava, who felt the pressure of Vijaya- 
^Sena’s arms. Some scholars have proposed that he should he 
identified with the (Jtkala king, Raghava, a son of Cbotjagafiga, 
who ascended the throne c. 1151 A.O., but Vijayasena’s reign 
must have been over by that date. It will be shcn .later that 
there is some reason to suppose that the reign of his grandson 
’Lakshmanasena probably came to an end by A.D. 1170. Before 
him his father Vallala3ena ruled for at least eleven years. Those 
of his own inscriptions which bear any date belong either 
to the second, the third or the sixth year of his reign. Thus 
it is necessary to make room for a period of not less than 14 
years between the end of Vijayasena’s government and 1170 
A.D., when Lakshmanasena was no more a king. In reality 
this period must have been a little longer. It may, therefore, 
be concluded that Vijayasena died within a year or two of the 
conquest of Gauda (1144-45 A.D.). 2 His dated Barrackpur 
grant which makes a gift of land situated in the Paupcjra- 
vardhana-6/mfeti shows that he exercised his sway over Northern 
Bengal in the 62nd year of his reign. His Dcop&ra prafasti, 
whioh refers to the sad plight of the vanquished Gaude&oura 
and which was composed with the object of praising the temple 
^of Pradyumne^vara, erected by the Sena king in the Rajsh&bi 
district (Northern Bengal), cannot thus be assigned to a date 
earlier than A.D. 1144. As the Barrackpur grant must have 
been engraved after the conquest of Gauda, it will be seen 
that Vijayasena’s reign commenced in about A.D. 1084. The 
proposed identity of Raghava with the Ganga king of Utkala* 

1 For Ike reading of the passage, see Ind. Ant., 1023, p. 148, n. 16 ; IB. p. 111. 

* The conquest of Gatu}* by Vijejaeena is said to be recorded in * M8. of the 
DAnaslgare obtained by N. N. Vasa from Assam, see JASB, LXV, Pi. 1% 1698, p, 20. 

69 - 
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cannot be supported if tjiis chronological plan is adopted. Is it 
possible that he was none other than Ramapala? The way in 
which his biography 1 has been treated by Sandhyakara «Nandi 
suggests his obvious and probably also popular comparison with 
the epic hero Raghava or Ramachandra. Ramapala’s enemy 
has been actually called a Rakshasa in the Kamauli inscription 
and probably also in the Belava grant. It is not, therefore, ifh-* 
likely that Ramapala may have been referred to under the name 
of Raghava in a contemporary inscription It has been mentioned 
in the last'chapter that, according to Taranatb, the Pala king 
retired in his old age from the throne and afterwards committed 
suicide. If his identification with Raghava of the Deopara 
pra&asti is correct, his retirement seems to have been forced by 
his imprisonment by Vijayasena. Ramapala’s son Kumarapala 
resisted his advance by defeating him in a naval battle, but 
the onward progress of the Sena army could not be permanently 
checked. Gauda was conquered a few years later by what seems 
to have been a well-planned attack under the generalship of his 
grandson Lakshmanasena. 

The identity of Vardhana, who was also put in prison with 
Nanya and Vlra, remains uncertain. The Ramacbarita com- 
mentary mentions a feudatory called (Dvorapa) vardhana (?). who 
ruled over IvauSambT (in the Riijshahi district). His identity 
with this chief may be regarded as probable but not certain . 2 In 
the east the weight of Vijayasena’s power was felt by the kings 
of Utkala and Kamarupa. The Utkala contemporary of the 
Sena king was Chodaganga. It lias been said on a previous 
occasion that Vijayasena may have taken the earliest opportunity 
of establishing his authority in Dakshina-R adha with the depar- 
ture of the Ganga king who must have thrown the country 
into a state of turmoil, having levied tribute from the people 
and forced its ruler to flee from his throne. Its annexation 

* The view that R&maptla was » contemporary of Vijayasena is generally accepted, 
tee Tod. Ant., 1930, pp. 174-76 ; JA8B . N.8. 1931, pp. 6, 16; JOL. XVI, p 11 

1 Ind. Ant., 0990, pp. 174-75. 
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was easy since be was allied to the Suras through his marriage 
with Vila9adevi, who has been described in the Barrackpur 
grant as ‘ moonlight unto the ocean of the Sura family ’ (Sara 
kulambhodh'.-kaumudi — v. 7). The Barrackpur grant shows 
tUfe existence of a Sura family, with which Vijayasena had 
entered into a matrimonial alliance, ft is highly probable that 
^).n the eve of Chodaganga’s invasion Mandara, comprised in 
Dakshina-ll&dh&, was still under the domination of the Suras, 
but they disappeared from the political stage when Vijayasena 
absorbed their territory into his own. ft is difficult to say 
on what occasion the Utkala king suffered defeat a£ the hands 
of the Sena king, as is referred to in the Deopiira prafasti . 
The conquest of Utkala by Chodaganga was completed before 
A.D. 1118-19. 1 Perhaps he invaded Bengal for the second 
time, but the opposition he met with from Vijayasena compelled 
him to abandon his aggressive project. A treaty was established 
between the contending powers, for if we believe in Ananda- 
bhatta’s Balldlacharita Vijayasena was a friend of Chodaganga 
( Chodagahga-sakha . . .). 3 

The Sena empire was practically founded by Vijayasena. 
Not only the whole of Radha was at his feet, but he conqured 
Gauda and Mithila ; besides Utkala and Kamarupa respected 
his authority. The forest-kingdom Kota may have also come 
within the sphere of his influence. As the Barrackpur grunt of 
his reign was made from the victorious camp at Vikramapura 
(Sri- Vikramapura-sam = d vasita-6 ri ma j-jayaskandhavarat ) , V anga 
or Eastern Bengal, formerly under the Varmans, must have 
1 been conquered by him. The grant further refers to the palace 
at Vikramapura where a sacrifice was performed under the 
auspices of his queen Vilasadevi ( Vikramapur=oparika-madhye ). 
The Gahadavala king Govindachandra had established his autho- 
rity in some portions of Bihar, which is evidenced by his land- 

• Cf. I. 100 of bis Vizagaputam grant dated in Sak» ye*r 1040, Iod. Ant., XVIII, 
p. 169; JA8B., 1906, N 8. p. 51 ; JABB., LXXII, Pt. 1, 1908, p. 110. 

* BallilacbariU, Chap. XU, p. H» ; Tranalatioo, p. 48. 
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grunts dated A.D. 1126 and 1146 respectively. It is likely ‘that 
be contemplated an extension of his power further to the 
east but was attacked by Vijayasena in his own territory. It 
is probably to this campaign that the DeoparA pra&asti refers 
when it says that Vijayasena led a naval expedition across the 
G an ges towards the west ( Pdichatya-chakra-jaya-kelishu yasya 
yavad-Cangd-pravaham-anudhavati nau-vitane — v. 22). T ha- 
name of a capital of Vijayasena’s empire is given in the Pavana- 
dfita by Dhoyi as Vijayapurl, which may have been situated 
either in West Bengal or in the Rajshahi district. 

The inscriptions of the Senas, including those of Vijayasena 
himself, glorify his achievements in high terms. Thus the Deo- 
p&ra praiasti says that it is impossible to reckon the number of 
kings who were either«defeated or killed by him (ganayatu garuiidh 
ho bhUpatms-tan = anena pratidina-ranabhaja ye jita va hatava 
— v. 17). Every day engaged in battle, he was a tireless fighter. 
Equipped with a sword, he obtained universal sovereignty as the 
fruit of his labours [...khadga-latavatamsita-bhujamatrasya yen= 
arjjitam...vasudhd-chakr — aika-rdjyam phalam — v. 17, Deoparajk 
He was the lord of the whole world (...akhila-parthivachakravartti 
— - Naihati grant), who outshone Sahasanka 1 or Vikramaditya by 
the faultless manifestation of his prowess (... nirvydja-vikramti- 
tiiTaskrita-Sahasahkah — Naihati grant). He is described as 
the most aggressive monarch of his age ( S amara-visrimaranam 
bhtiibhriUlm = eka&eshah — Madhainagar grant, v. G). He has 
been compared in the grants of Ke^avasena and Vigvarupasena 
to Siva (deoafy svayam sudha-kirana-6ckharo — v. 4, Edilpur 
grant). According to the same inscriptions he enjoyed th£ 
servile homage of many kings ( yad=anghri-nakha-dhoTani- 
tiphurita-maulayah kshma-bhujo.. .). These copper-plates, again, 


1 B. D. Banerji (Ep. Ind., Vol. XTV, p. 157) identifies him with d&livAhana, also called 
Afthasftfika, mentioned m the ChambA grant of his «on, who, according to Ewlhorn, flonrished 
about the middle of the 11th century (see Ep. Ind., Vol. V., App., p. 81, n. 6). Probably the 
reference is to the mythical hero oalled Vikramlditya (see 70). 
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say that the ceaseless exercise of his sword brought destruction to 
many ruling families and he thus became the paramount sovereign 
in the world {Ishan^nistriMa-nidra-viraha-vilasitairovairi- 
bhUpala-vamtyan = anuchchhidy-ochchhidya mul * avadhibhuvam- 
UkhUatn Sdsato yasya rajnah). If it is assumed that Vijayasena 
died about 1145 A.D., his son and successor Vallalasena must be 
supposed to have occupied the throne tilt about 1156 A.D. as his 
Naihati grant shows that he ruled at least for 11 years. The 
reign of Vallaksena’ s son and successor was most probably over 
by A.D. 1170. This conclusion is based on the interpretation 
of the date of a Bodh-Gaya inscription as referring to the 
Lakshmanasena-era when his reign had been already over 
(tirimal-Lakshmanasenasy-atite rajye samvat 51). 1 The theory 2 3 * * * * 
that Lakshmanasena was alive at the time of the Muhammadan 
conquest of Bengal (between the years 1199-1205 A.D.) is in 
conflict with epigraphic evidence, as will be presently seen. 
Now, there is a statement in some MSS. of the Danasagara, a 
work cn Smriti, the authorship of which is attributed to Vallala- 
sena himself, that it was completed by the king in the Saka year 
1091. 8 Again, the composition of the Adbhutasagara, a work 
on Astronomy, is said to have been undertaken by him but 
completed by his son Lakshmanasena. These texts are often 


1 For the Bodh-Gaya Inscriptions of Afokachalla, dated respectively in the 61st and the 
74th year, and the Janiblghfi inscription of Buddhasena, dated in the 83rd year, and for the 
interpretation of these dates, see JBBRAS., XVI, p. 358; Cunningham, Mahabodhi, PI. 
XXVITI-A; Ind. Ant., X, p. 34G; XIX, p. 7; Kielhorn, List, Nos. 576, 577, Ep. Ind., V, 
r App., p. 7(1; Ep. Ind., Vol. XTI„ pp. 27-30; JBORS., IV, p.267, p. 273ff; Ind. Ant., 1915, 
pp. 217-18 ; 1919, pp. 43-47 ; n. 15 on p. 46. 

* This is supported by several Indian scholars. See GBM, pp. 64>-65; Ind. Ant., 1923, 
<p. 1451F. ;N. N. Vasa, Vaflger Jatlya Itihfts, 1321 B.S., pp. 347-52; fl. 0 Bay, Dynastio 
IJistory, Vol. T, pp. 379-82. 

3 The text ipads thns : 8a4inava-da4a-mita-1091-8&ka-varshe. See Eggeling, 

Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in tbe library of the India Office, 1811, Pt. Ill, p. 545; 

R. L. Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit MSS., No. 2, 1870, p. 151 ; H. P. Sastrl, Notices of Sanskrit 

MSB., Seoond Series, Vol. I, Pt. II. 1898, p.!69ff; IB., p. 176; Ind. Ant., 1922, p. 14511; 

USB., LXV, Pt. I 4 1896, p. 28. 
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quoted to show that Vallala was alive in 1169-70 A.D. 1 But 
their reliability may be questioned on the ground that the verses 
giving these dates are not to be found in all available MSS. 2 
In an India Government MS. of the Adbhutasagara there is a 

u c 

passage which has been interpreted to mean that the first year of 0 
Vallalasena’s reign corresponded to 11(50 A.D. A further proof 
regarding the time of Vallalasena and his son has been advanced, 
by proposing the emendation of ‘ rasaikavirhSe ’ to ' rajyaikaoim&e ' 
occurring in the colophon of the Saduktikarnamrita , 8 an antho- 
logy of Sanskrit Agrees, prepared by Srldharadasa. Thus the 21st 
year of Lakshmanasena’s reign is shown to have corresponded 
to 1206 A.D. , when the work was completed. In other words 
Lakshmanasena ascended the throne in 1185 A.D. 4 It is difficult 
to accept without hesitation the chronological scheme of the Sena 
dynasty based on this suggestion. The inscriptions of Lakshmana- 
sena’s sons show that they continued to rule Gauda for at least 
17 years after the death of their father. If it is supposed that 
Lakshmanasena reigned till about 1205 or 1206 A.D., the Senas 
will appear to have possessed their kingdom till 1223 A.D., but 
the Muhammadan conquest was effected several years before this 
date. According to another theory Lakshmanasena ascended the 
throne in 1118-19 A.D. 5 and inaugurated the era associated with 

1 Vallalasena is said to have undertaken the compilation of the Adbhutasagara iin thia 
year : dike kha-nava-khendv-abde.’ See E. G. Bhandarkar, Eeport on the Search for Sanskrit 
MSS. in the Bombay Presidency, 1897, p. LXXXIIff. 

2 Hoernle in a private letter to E. D. Banerp rigbtiy doubts the testimony of these 
statements as opposed to epigrapbic evidence. For his letter, quoted in B&dglar Itih&s, 
see p. 334 of that work. See alsi MASB., Vol V, pp. 105-16. 

3 The date is stated as follows : Bhuvuvasu-daf$i-(1082)-mita-Sake Srimad-Bullalasena- 
rajyftdau ...’—see JASB., 1906, N.S., p. 17, f n. 1 ; TEQ., 1929, p. 135 ; infra, p. 471, n. 2. 

f SeeR L. Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Vol III, p. 141; JDL,XVT, Dp. 18-19; 
H. C. Ray, Dynastic History, pp 379-82. If VallSIasona reigned till IIS'S A.D., how is it 
that the Adbhutasagara said to have been undertaken in 1168 A.D by him, was left to 1^ 
completed by his son? R. C. Majumdar’s explanation is not convincing. See JASB. , lUSjJ, 
N.S., p. 6, f n. 2. For other theories as to the interpretation of the passage, see tnfra. 

* For other views regarding Lakshmaijasena’s date of accession, see JASB., XL VII, 
p. 398; LXV, p. 31; LXIX, p. 62; Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Bombay Presidency, 1897, p. LXXVIII. The theory criticised above is supported in JASB., 
1909, pp. 467-71 ; 1913, p ; 277 ; Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 188 ; 1915, p. 218 ; B&Aglir Itihfis, p. 328f. ; 
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his name. If this date of the commencement of his reign is to 
be upheld, it will be necessary to conclude that Vijayasena 
began to rule in about 1047 A.D. Not to speak of Vijayasena, 
.his father Hemantasena even used the paramount title of 
‘ Mah&rajadhiraja.' The assumption of an imperial status by 
the Senas would be incompatible with the prevalence of the 
-Tala supremacy during this period. The fact that the Barrackpur 
grant' of Vijayasena is not dated in the 32nd 1 year of his reign, 
as was believed bv R. T). Banerji, a prominent advocate of the 
theory under discussion, but 30 years later, is enough to show 
that his chronological scheme needs a revision. 2 


MASB., Vol. V., No. 3, pp. 105-07 : .TBORS., TV, p. 267. See also Ep. Ind., Vol. T, p. 306 for 
Kielhorn's view. 

1 For different readings of the date of the Barrackpur grant, see JASB., N.S.,1900, 
p. 11, f.n. ; 1921, p. 16, f.n. ; Ind. Ant., 1922, p. 157. 

1 While finally revising the above portion , I notice that there is a tendency towards 
regarding (be Question of Lakshmapasena's date as settled quite satisfactorily. I find myself 
unable to agree with this view By collating the available MSS of the Saduktikargimfita, 
Mr. Chintaharan Cbakrnvarti (also cf. Saduktikaigampta, ed. by Rftmavatara Sarnrt with a 
critical intro, by Har Dutt Sharma, 1933, p. 33, Intro.) gives the following reading of the 
colophon: Sake sapta-vimdaty-adhika>£at-6peta-da6a-6ate darad&m Srimal-Lakshmapasena- 
ksbitipasya ras-aika-vimSe-bde Savitur-gatyft pbalguna-vimSeshu parfirtha-hetave kutukat 
Srldharadfisen-edam Saduktikanjamritam chakre. [ 4< In Saka 1127, in the year 27 of King 
Lakshmanasena on the 20th of Phfitauna (calculated in terms of) the movement of the Sun, 
was composed this Saduktikarpamrita by SrTdhandftsa for the benefit of others."] Mr. 
Chakravarti argues that as the Saka year 1127, corresponding to about 1206 A.D , is, 
according to this passage, equivalent to the 27th year of Lakshmapasena's reign, it must 
have commenced about 1178 A.D. The 27th year, mentioned here, cannot obviously have 
any rsference to the well-known Lakshmanasena era which began in 1119 A. D., as in 
that case it would correspond to 1146 A.D. and not 1206 A.D., the date of the compi- 
t lation of the text, as given in the colophon It is to be pointed out here tnat there are 
variants of the colophon, and that consequently, the determination of it^ actual meaning has 
been a matter of much controversy (cf. J AS B., 1906, p. 175). The only date that seems t) 
be clear is the Saka year 1127. The expression 4 atTtarajye * does not ocour in the text, but • 
the addition of '* Srfmat " to Laksh na^asena’s name is not by itself sufficient to prove that 
th§ reign of this king was continuing at the time of its compilation, for in the Bodh-Qaya 
inscriptions dated in the years 51 and 74 (atitar&jye) Lakshmanasena, who had long been 
dead, is similarly described. I am aware of the limitations of this view ; it cannot be doubted, 
however, that, ordinarily speaking, the form in whioh the date is given is to be interpreted as 
referring to the regnal year, whatever that may be. But in view of the controversy 
the point requires'fnrther investigation. The Editor of the Epigyaphia Indica seems to 
be definitely in favour of the interpretation offered by Mr. Chakravarti, and in a note 
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Vijayaaena’s chief quean was the Sura princess Vilisadevl, 

who was the mother of Vallalasena ( asya pradhdnamakishi — 

• 

appended to Dr. D. C. Ganguly's iotrodaction to the dsktipur grant (Vcl, XXI, pp 
210-16) he has attempted to show that from astronomical calculations that view would be 
confirmed. As there was no solar eclipse on the 7th day of dr&vaga throughout the 
latter half of the twelfth century, except in 1163 A. D., which, he thinks, is too early fo^ 
Lakshtnapasena, it is to be understood that this grant refers to two dates, viz., the day on 
which the solar eclipse mentioned by it took place and the 7th day of dr&vaga when 
the copper-plate was engraved. On the former day a mistaken grafit was made and, after 
the mistake had been <^etected and rectified, the copper-plate grant was completed on the 
latter date. Id 1183 A.D. the solar eclipse took place on Monday the 23rd May, while 
the 7th of Srftvapa in that year corresponded to the 3rd J uly Thus there was an interval of 
about six weeks during which the process of detection and rectification of the original mistake 
leading to the completion of the grant was in operation. Now, this year 1183 A.D. corres- 
ponded, as the grant states, to the 6th year of Laksbmagasena's reign ; which, therefore, began 
in 1178 A.D. This would cleanly confirm the testimony of the Saduktikargampta as quoted 
above. But the passage relating to the mistaken grant and its substitution by a new grant 
seems to point definitely to the conclusion that the latter step was effected on the occasion of 
the solar eclipse (cf. the passage: Srl-Vallftlasenadeva-pradatta-Gayftla-Br&bmapa-Haridftsena 
pratigphlte-paflcha$at-6tpattika-k8hefcrapfi{ak-abhidhana-$asana-vinimayena etad-Ragbava- 
hatt'fidi-sha(-pat&kaih-pratyekam-uparilikhita-pram&Qam paficha-Sat-otpatti-yogyam kshetra- 
pAfakam koshthikptya asmai punar-BrfthmaijSya SrJ-Kuver&bhidbAuSya Sfiryya-grabe etat- 
gamutspjya — lines 44-48. In the beginning the passage refers to a kshetrapa(aka which 
had been already given to a certain Brahmin Haridasa, and in the concluding part it 
refers to its substitution by the gift of another kshetrapltaka (mark the words rf-'imaya. 
utepjya and Sfiryyopagraha— all occurring in this portion) on the occasion of a solar topse. 
If this interpretation is correct, the copper-plate also must have been engraved on the fame 
day, which is given, towards the end of the inscription, as the 7th day of the month of 
Srftvaga in the year 6. I, therefore, hesitate, with due respect for the learned Editor, to 
accept his settlement of the question of Lakshmanasena's date as based on the evidence 
of the Saktipur grant. In the absence of any definitely known inscription, I was 
reluctant to.agree that Lakshmagasena had a long reign. I was inclined to be guided 
solely by available epigraphic evidence, particularly when I found that the evidence 
regarding the continuity of the Sena dynasty after his reign till its virtual overthrow 
bj the Moslems might not clash with that view. But the re-discovery of the BhowAl 
copper-plate has raised an important issue in this connexion. Mr. Bandle in his tentative 
reading suggests that it is dated in the 27th year of Lakshmanasena's reign. But this grant, 
while probably giving this date, does not provide aDy indication as to when the reign of 1 
this king commenced If there was a solar eclipse on the 7th 8 ravage in 1163 A. D., as 
mentioned by the learned Editor of the Epigraphy Indica, and if the latter was the %th 
year of his reign, then it must have begun about J156 A.D., so that the 27th year, 
being the last known year of Lakshmapasena, coincided with 1188 A.D., about which time 
his reign ended. This will also show that it was not this king who was conquered by the 
Moslems, but probably, one of his descendants whose records have been found. Probably 
the 1 aUtarftjya ' sarfaval used in the Bodh-Gayft and JiaiblgbA inscriptions started from 
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Vilasadevi — v. 10, Naihati grant). He must have been a 
middle-aged man when his father liad been on the throne 
for sixty-two years, and a tribute is paid to his qualities in the 
Barrackpur.grant of his father Vijayasena. In this inscription 
he has been depicted as the very parasol of the Kshatras, (i.e., 
the protector of the Kshatriyas), the fierce-rayed sun on the top 
the Sumeru mountain (Kshattranam=dtapatram Kanaka- 
giri-6irdvarti-marttarida-tejah). He was endowed with fame, 
physical charms and intellectual gifts ( — ya§obhih — saundarya- 
sdrah...suru[ra]guru-dhishana-kdmukl-kdmakdntalf). ,He was 
fearless as Sankara ( 3rlman-nihsanka-sahkarah ). It was during 
the Mithila expedition that Valliilasena seems to have, dis- 
played his military talent. His own grant and the later 
inscriptions of his dynasty refer in a vague manner to his martial 
successes and conquests. In his Naihati grant it is stated that 
after the death of his father he established himself on the “lion- 
like throne,” the top of a mountain as it were ( — adhyasta yah 
pHur = ananl arani = eknvlrnh simhdsan = ddrisikhararh naradeva- 
simha...). Many princes, having realised that to fight against 
him would be courting death, saved themselves by surrendering to 
his domination (v. 13, Naihati grant). His enemy was the king 
of the Savaras, whose children were prohibited by their mother 
from holding even a mock ceremony of coronation, as she was 
afraid lest it might invite his anger ( jananya...sabhayam nishid- 
dhah). He has been described as the moving embodiment 


the moment of Lakshmaijasena’s death or the termination of hiB reign, which will have to 
placed in the neighbourhood of thit year, ue. t 1183 A.D. The Gaya inscription of 
Purushottamaiimha, the son of K&madevasimba and grandson of .TayatuAgasimha, of the 
Kama country, mentioning Asokachalla, the king of the Sapadalaksha mountains, to 
whom Purushottamasimha was a tributary , is dated in the Nirvana year 1818, whioh maj 
have corresponded to 1269 A D. (Fleet, JRAS., 1909, p. 347 ; H. C. Ray, Dynastic History, 
Vol. I, p. S83). If the dates in the B^dh-Q-ayS inscriptions of Mah&raja or R&j&dhiraja 
lUokachalladeva, the lord oft 'he KhaSa kings of the Sapadalaksha mountains, are to be 
Assigned to the era which began from Lakshmaijasena’s death, it will be fonnd then that 
the former was on the throne in 1234 and 1257 A.D. The Gaya inscription dated in the 
ftrv&Qa era will show that he reigned at least np to 1269-70 A.D. 

60 
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of the spirit of war ( sancjr&mah iritn-jahgarri— akfitir = abhUd = 
Vdl&lasenas = tatah — Anulia, Govindapur and Tarpandlghi grants). 
In the same inscriptions it is said that the great conqueror by 
the sheer force of his mind was able to bring under„his control 
the fortune-goddesses of his foes ( ya6=chetomayam=eva Saurya- 
vijayl dattv=aushadham tatkshandd=akshind rachayaflchakdra 
vaSagih svasmin paresh&ih friyah). The grants of Kefovasenfr 
and Vi£varupasena refer to fields of battle rendered impassable 
by streams of blood across which the fortiflne-goddesses of his 
enemies were 6 carried away in palanquins (..Jivikdm=dropya 
vairi-6riyah). The evidence of the Barrackpur grant, already 
cited} as well as that of the Mad hain agar inscription of the time 
of his son Lakshmanasena, makes it clear that he combined intellec- 
tual accomplishments with the qualities of a powerful king and a 
conqueror. The latter grant says that not only was he ‘ the 
greatest of all rulers of the earth, but also the head of the whole 
assemblage of learned men (Yah kevalam na khalu sarva-nare&va- 
ranam-ekah samagra-vivudham = api chakravartti) . From the same 
source we learn that he married Riimadevi, daughter of a Chalukya 
king (Chalukya-bhupdla-kul=endulekhd — vv. 8-9). If this king 
belonged to the Chalukya dynasty of Kalyani, he may be identified 
with either Vikramaditya (A.D. 1076-1127) or SoroeSvara 

Bhftlokamalla (A.D. 1127-80). The Naihati grant, which is the 
only available inscription of his reign, was issued from Vikrama- 
pura, and it is dated in the 11th year. 

Vallala was succeeded by his son Lakshmanasena. All the 
extant grants of his reign were made from Vikraraapura with 
the exception of the Madhainagar grant, which is found to haf& 
been issued from a place called Dharyyagrama, where the 
victorious camp was situated at the time. The last-mentionqjl 
record probably belongs to the first anniversary of his coronation 
IPUrvvaka-muldhhishekah). Some information as regards the 
extent of his empire may be gathered from the names of places 
mentioned in his records. In Paundra vardhana-b Jiufefi were 
comprised Vyaghrata(i (Anulia grant), Kha<Ji -mandala (Sundar- 
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ban grant), Varendri (Tarpandighi and .Madhainagar grants) and 
Kafikagrama-bliM/ctt. Another important division was called 
Vardhamana-bhttfefi mentioned in the Govindapur gr an t. The 
inqpriptions'of his reign have come from the districts of Dacca, 1 
Dinajpur, 2 24-Parganas, 8 Nadia, 4 and Pabna. 5 The dated inscrip- 
tions of his reign range between the second and the sixth year. 
fPhe evidence of his grants show that his Bengal empire remained 
intact during this period. In the Madhainagar grant, which 
is probably to be referred to the end of the first year of his 
reign, his military exploits have been alluded to *in one verse 
(No. 11), according to which he captured Gauda, defeated in 
battle the king of Ka6i and sported (?) with the women of 
Kalinga. (Asld Gaudesvara-hihatha-haramkale yasya kaumdra- 
kehh Kahhgen = dngandbhih...Yen-dsau KaHmjah samara-bhuvi 
jito... — v. 11.) The first of these exploits was achieved, as the text 
shows, when he was a Kumdra. Further light is thrown on his. 
)ther conquests, including those mentioned in the Madhainagar 
*rant by the inscriptions of the reigns of his sons Ke6avasena 
ind Vi^varupasena. In a verse which is common to these 
ater grants of the dynasty, it is said that he planted rows 
)f pillars commemorating his military victory, accompanied 
jy lofty sacrificial posts, on the shore of the southern 
;ea. The sacred place ‘ where dwell the two gods, 
lolding respectively a club and a mace in their hands, the 
realm of VisveSvara, watered by the united flows of Asi and 
Varuna, and on the banks of the Triveni, sanctified by 
j/gdic sacrifices. (Veldyam dakshin = abdher = mmushala-dhara- 
yadd-pani-samvasavedyam kshetre Vi£ve6varasya sphurad=Asi— 
Varun=d6lesha-Gang = ormmi-bhdji | 'lir = ot$ahge Trivenydfc 

kamalabhava-makh = dram b ha-nirvya japutc yen = ochchair-yajHa- 

1 ^be S&hitya Parishat grant and tbe Dacca iinage-inacription. 

S Tbe Tarpandighi giant. 

S Tbe Govindapur and Sundarban grants. 

4 Tbe Inulii grant. R. D. Banerj* says that the plate was found in Maid* town, but 
ee S.I’.Pm VoJ. XVLly p. 186. 

e The M&dhiinagar grant. 
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ydpaify sdha samara-jaya-styimbha-mala nyadhayi). His supremacy 
is thus mentioned to have been established in Kalinga, Benares 
and Allahabad. The Kalinga king defeated by Lakshmanasena 
was most probably Chodaganga’s son Raghava (c. f 1156-70). 1 
His authority extended at least up to Puri on the eastern coast. 
The Gahadavalas may have been checked for a short while by 
Lakshmanasena, whose hostility against the dynasty seems to v 
have been inherited from his grandfather Vijayasena. In fact 
his entire foreign policy seems to have reflected the attitude of 
his great predecessor towards the neighbouring powers. We 
have already referred to the extension of the power of the 
Gahadavala dynasty into portions of Bihar, as is evidenced by the 
Maner and Lar grants. The Tarachandi inscription of Pratapa- 
dhavala, dated iii'V.S. 1225 (A.D. lln8-69) shows that the 

authority of the Gahadavala king Vijayachandra prevailed in the 
Shahabad district in that year. 2 Lakshmanasena seems to have 
fought not only against Kalinga and the Gahadavalas, but also 
against Kamarupa like his grandfather Vijayasena. In the 
Madhainagar grant it is said that he brought Kamarupa under 
his control through his prowess {Vikrama-vaslkrita-Kdmarupa — 
1. 32). The Assam plates of Vallabhadeva reveal the existence 
of a lunar dynasty in Kamarupa in the 12th century A.D. 8 
The first king of this family was Rayarideva, who adopted the 
biruda of Trailokyasimha. Verse 5 of this inscription says that 
he made the enemy abandon the entire practice of arms at the 
gorgeous festival of battle which was fearful on account of the 
presence of the lordly elephants of Vanga. The occupation 9k 
Vanga, and later, of Gauda, by the Senas brought them face to 
face with Kamarupa, making a clash between the two powers 
inevitable. The superiority of Vijayasena’s arms was an effective 
safeguard on this front. Rayarideva ’s son was Udayakarna, 
otherwise known as Nih^ahkasimha, which reminds us of the 

1 For h» date, *ee JA8B., 1905, p. 49. 

* JA8B.,VoI. VI, p.547. 

’ Ep. Ind., Vol V, p. 184. 
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epithet Nih^anka-Sankara applied to Lakshmanasena’s father 
Vallalasena. His son Vallabhadeva or Srivallabha was alive in the 
Sak» year 1107 (A.D. 1184-85) when the Assam plates were 
pngraved* No definite military success has been attributed either 
to him or to his father. There is no doubt that the attention of 
the Senas was directed to this family, though it is difficult to 
name the kings defeated by them. 

In the Madhainagar grant he is described as the lamp of 
the lunar family* ( Soma-vam$a-pradipa ...), supreme in point of royal 
power .(rajapratdpa-N dray ana), the suzerain of pilncej ( Kshmapala - 
Ndrayana), the paramount sovereign of the world ( avanimandal - 
aika-chakravarttl...), unique among those who are .initiated 
( paramadikshita ...) and the greatest of the Brahmakshatriyas 
(parama-Brahmakshatriya) . According to# the Anulia, Govinda- 
pur and Tarpandighi grants he was devoted to statecraft ( rdjanya - 
dharmaSrayah) , possessed ideal manners (saujanya-slma. . was an 
enemy of poverty ( dainyadruha ...) and clever in entering the cities 
of enemies {para-pura-praveta-siddhi...). He made extensive grants 
of villages to Brahmins along the banks of the Granges ( ydn 
sambandhya...yaih saiigamya na Gangaya kshanam = api svarg- 
go'pi samsmaryyate \ Tan-nchchair-ati4ayi-sali-vasudhan=ardma- 
ramyantaran-viprebhy = oyam-adatta pattanaganan — v. 10, Anulia 
grant). The war-like spirit of enemies cooled down before him 
(dor-ushnakshapit-uri-sahgara-raso...). The potency of his sword 
is praised ( tad=asi-mahaiishadham-udbabhuva yatra). In Imprison 
were to be found kings, bound by chains, who had been his adver- 
saries ( nigada=svanair-nniyamita-pratyarthi-prithDlbhujdm ). The 
grants of his sons bestow on him the epithet of Arirajamadana- 
§ankara, while Vijayasena and Vallalasena are’ respectively called 
Afadjavrishabha^ankara and Arirdjanih§anka£ankara. In the 
J)acca image-inscription he is simply mentioned as Srimal- 
Lakshmanasena (Srlmal- Lakshmanasenadevasya). 

Abul Fa?l 1 mentions one Madhu Sen after Lakhan Sen. 


1 Jarrett, pp. 146-47. 
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The existence of a Madhavaspna is proved by the inclusion in 
the Saduktikarnamrifca of a verse composed by him. 1 * Madhava- 
sena may have actually been the eldest son of LakshmanaBeDa, 
but there is no epigraphic evidence to show how long he reigned. 8 
From the Edilpur, Madaoapada and Sahitya Parishat 8 grants the 
names of two sons of Lakshmanasena are available. The elder 
of them was Vi^varupasena, as his name precedes that of his 
brother Ke^avasena in the latter’s Edilpur grant. They were sons 
by his queen ( maharajAl ) whose name has been variously read 
— TandradevI,, Tactadevi, Tyastanadevi or Chandradevi — [v. 14, 
Edilpur; v. 13, Madanapada]. The same name is read in the 
Sahitya Parishat 4 * * grant as TyattanadevI by H. P. Sastrl. The 
two extant grants of Vi£varupasena refer to him as a great 
warrior, but no details ef his military activities have been given. 
He was the crest-jewel of the hostile kings ( pratibhata-bhupala - 
mukuta-mani), engaged in wars since the days of his viceroyalty 

(i a-kaumaram=apara-sahgar a-hara-vyapdra-trishnd ), 3 the 

prowess of whose arms was adored by the assemblage of brave 
people ( vira-parishad-oandyasya dor-vikramam). It is somewhat 
significant that his Sahitya Parishat grant does not mention the 
place whence it was issued. Some unknown trouble, pei: ips 
the advancing tide of Moslem attacks, necessitated frequent stra- 
tegic and secret changes in the movement of his army. 4 His 
inscriptions make grants of lands situated in Vanga lying under 
the jurisdiction of the Paundravardhana-bhukft, of which the 
eastern limit was the sea, i.e., the Bay of Bengal (1. 47, Sahitya 
Parishat grant). His Madanapada grant was declared from 

1 Ed. by Pandit R&znavrftara Samoa, p. 902 ; Cat. Catal., I. p. 448 ; verse translated by 
Aufiecbt in ZDMG., XXXVI, 6401. Regarding the authorship of the Terse, see JA8B., 
1906, p. 172. 

1 Regarding the possibility of Madhavasena’s settlement in Kumaon, see N. N. Vasa’s* 
article on the* Sena Chronology in JA8B., 1896, LXV, Pfc. I, p. 28 ; R. D. Banerji, 
JA8B., N.8., 1913, p. 288. 

3 V. 16, B&bitya Parishat grant ; v. 14, Madanap&<J& grant. 

4 V. 14, Madanap&Jft grant; y. 16, S&hjtya Parishat grant. (Successful manoeuvres in 

dealing with enemy forces and frustrating their tactics are clearly hinted at in the inscrip- 

tions of Vitvartipa and Eefeva, v. 15 and v. 18 respectively.) 
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PhalgugrSma, which is supposed to have become a new centre of 
the Senas on the banks of the river Phalgu in GayS. The 14th 
yea* in which the plate was engraved is the only known date of 
,his reign* 1 He seems to have been succeeded by his brother 
KeSavasena. The same verses in the Madanapada and Sahitya 
Parishat grants which praise Vi^varupasena, are found applied to 
Ke£avasena in the Edilpur grant. Besides, there are some addi- 
tional verses in this record devoted to the praise of Ke&tvasena. 
This fact and the probability that in the Edilpur grant ViSva- 
rupa’s name may have been eras ed and his name substituted in 
its place, may go to prove that KeSava succeeded bis brother. 

Kings who led expeditions in search of booty got .confused 
when they came into contact with KeSava (v. 21 — vismay —dkulita- 
lokipal = avail ; vilokita-vitrihkhala-praghgna-jaitra-yatrabharah). 
He was the most prominent among the reputed heroes ( prathita - 
viravarg-agranlh — v 21) and was like the god of destruction to the 
face of Garga-Yavanas (Si gargayavananvaya-pralaya-kala rudro 
nripah — v. 21). The last phrase quoted has been used with regard 
to Visvarupasena. Here there is probably a veiled reference to the 
Muhammadan enemy of the king. The meaning of “ Garga ” 
has been explained by K. P. Jayaswal, who takes it to correspond 
to Garjha (Gharjistan, Gharj or Ghor), so that it may be 
regarded as referring to the Ghori dynasty. 1 If this equa- 
tion is admissible, it will be seen that these plates provide us 
with an important datum as to the contact of the Senas with the 
Islamic forces which later destroyed the native dynasty and set 
up their own rule in the country. The Sundarban copper-plate 
grant, 2 dated in the Saka year 1118 (1196 A.D.), shows that 
in that year Sri-Madommanapala was in charge of a territory 
which included Purva-Khatika or the eastern part of Khanka 
.which seems to be a Sanskritic rendering of KhadI, a name 


1 Jayaswal thinks that the ictusl reading may be Garjha or Garjjha, see JBOR8, 

Vol. IV, Pt. TIT, p. 2668. 


* IHQ. , Vol. X 11084), pp. 891-81 with Plate, 
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which occurs as that of a bhukti iu the Barrackpur copper-plate 
of Vijayasena and a vishaya'm the lost Sundarban copper-plate 
of Lakshmanasena, now represented by a pargana of the same 
name in the Diamond Harbour subdivison of the 24-Parganas 
district. In this record there is a descriptive phrase relating to the 
chief : Mahasamant-ddhipati-Maharajadhiraja-vipaksha-Samanta- 
raja... (1. 2), which may be interpreted in two different 
ways. Either, he is described here as a Mahasamantadhipati and 
also as a Samanta, who was hostile to an unnamed Maharajddhi- 
rdja, or he is styled both as a Mahasamantadhipati and a Maha- 
rajadhiraja who crushed the power of his feudatories (lit., one who 
cut off their wings). 1 If the former interpretation is right, the 
Mahasamantadhipati will appear to have freed himself from the 
authority of the paramount ruler who must have been either 
Lakshmanasena himself or one of his successors. If the latter 
interpretation is to be accepted, it will appear that Madom- 
manapala was virtually in possession of the territory indicated in 
the grant with his capital at Dvarahataka. The second interpre- 
tation does not make clear what his relations with the para- 
mount power were at the time. Was he helpful to the Senas at 
a time when the Moslem invasion was imminent? If he a.i the 
leader of the feudatories was engaged in hostilities with the 
Senas at this critical moment in their history, it will show that 
all was not well with the latter, so far as the internal condition 
and organisation of the province were concerned, on the eve of 
the Muhammadan Conquest. Madommanapala is apparently 
described as one belonging to a Pala family that came from 
Ayodhya and occupied Puma- Khatika, where was situated 
the place of his salvation, Dvarahataka ( Ayodhya-vinihsrita - 
Pdlanvay = dpdrjjita-purova-Khdtih = dntahpati-sviya-mukti-bhum- 
autri-Dvarahatdke— 'lines 3-4). His predecessor, whose full name 
cannot be correctly deciphered 2 owing to the damage caused to* 


1 See IHQ., Vol. X (1934), p. 826, n. 11. 

* Ibid., pp. 324, n. 5,328. ( Note the unfortaaate printing mistake Sfi for SrT). 
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the plate, was a MaMmandalika. There is no reason to suppose 
that he was a powerful prince, since in the record there is no 
account of victories won in battles, as are commonly met with 
in praiastis incorporated in such grants. A vague suggestion 
of some antagonism either with the paramount authority, or with 
feudatories or neighbours is present. Prom the internal 
^ .data of the inscription it is not possible to trace the history of 
his family earlier than the time of his predecessor, who carried 
out the duties of a provincial chief. 

Some attempts 1 have been made to throw additional light on 
the interpretation of the text of this inscription. *It has been pro- 
posed that the name of the donor has been given as Srl-Madom- 
manapula, which is a mistake for S rTmad- Do mma napala , a name 
that points to the South Indian origin of the family to which 
its holder belonged. Similarly, the name of his predecessor 
has been put through the scribe’s mistake as Srivasapala for 
Srlvasapala.* Assuming that the family emigrated from South 
India, it is urged that the Ayodhya of the inscription must have 
been situated in the Madras Presidency where a family of the 
Ikshvakus are known to have ruled. There may be several 
objections against these theories. In the first place t it is not 
safe to draw any serious conclusion about the origin of a family 
from a study of names only. Rudradaman will appear to have 
been an Indian ruler if his name meant everything. Secondly, 
if the donor’s predecessor was called Srlvasapala, that would be 
a perfectly Sanskritic name. If they came from the Ikshvaku 
seat in the Madras Presidency, that should not even prove that 
they used South Indian names. As far as we know, the exist- 
ence of an Ayodhya in that region has not yet .been proved. 

As to the reading of the names, it will appear so'mewhat strange 
that in a grant confirmed by a ruler, his and his predecessor’s 
names will be given wrongly, while other names are given • 
correctly, the text itself being not particularly faulty and careless 

i Ind. Cult., Vol. I. (1085), pp. 679-82. * IHQ, Vo]. XV (1989), p. 80S, a. 9. 

61 ’ 
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on the side of grammar or orthography. An alternative sugges- 
tion has been made to the effect that the reference in the 

Cl 

inscription to a PSla family does not apply to Madommapapala’s 
family but to the Great Palas of Bengal (whose dynasty was 
founded by Gopala in the eighth century), and that this mention 
is made by way of contrast to Madommanapala’s line which was 
‘ dakshinatya-vinihsrita,’ an additional phrase which t if the 
guess were right, ought to have been in the text. Apart from the 
uselessness of a mention of the Great Pala family of Bengal 
which had long disappeared from the province, it is difficult to 
understand, why' Madommanapala should refer to Pwrua-Khatika 
which had been acquired not by them but by others, where there 
was no trace of the existence of the former’s authority at the time 
of the grant, and where was situated Dvarahataka, a place so 
Bacred to the donor. * 

As no more information lhan*given in the grant is available 
regarding the donor and his family, it will not be safe to connect 
them with any other known line of princes. Was he connected 
with the Gaudetivara Palapala of the Jaynagar inscription of the 
year 35? Madommanapala is described as ‘ dhavala-samanta- 
raja.’ Is it possible from this to infer that he was in some way 
related to Pratapadhavala and other feudatories of Japila ? 1 2 3 

The end of the Hindu supremacy in Northern India was 
already in sight. In 1193 A.D. the Chauhan kingPrithviraja was 
defeated in the battle of Taraori and put to death. Subsequently, 
in about 1199 A.D. , 8 Bihar lay at the feet of Muhammad, son 
of Bakht-yar, and soon after this event the conqueror proceeded 


1 It is difficult to understand how Matjommapapftla could anticipate at the time of the 
grant that he would die at Dv£raha(aka f justifying its description as a place of salvation for 
him, as suggested in Ind. Cult., Vol. I, pp. 681-82. J. C. Ghosh (ibid, Vo!. II, p. 139) thinks 
that the place is described in that fashion because probably the donor was born here. It is 
more probable that this place was the original seat of the family's power, associated w?th 
the sacred memory of hU predecessor, where the donor may have erected temples of 
Mahe£vara whose devotee he was. 

* IHQ., Vol X, p. 327 and footnotes 12 6 13. 

3 CHI, Vol III, p 40, 
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to capture Nudiah in Bengal. Who was the Sena king that 
left his capital when it was seized by Muhammad ? Minhaj, 
who teas engaged in writing his history within about half 
a century of the event, gives his name as Lakhmaniya, which 
seems to stand for ‘ Lakshmaneya,’ 1 meaning a descendant 
^f. Lakshmana or Lakshmanasena. The name can be applied 
to Lakshmanasena’ s grandson and it is perhaps true that 
,c Nudiah ” was captured from his hands. The exact date of the 
fall of the city is not known but there is a gengral agreement 
among scholars that it took place sometime between *A.D. 1193 
and 1205.* 

It is significant that Vigvarupasena and Kegavasena are 
both styled “ GaudeJvara ” in their records (1. 38, Madana- 
pada grant, Sahitya Parishat grant ; 1. 43, Edilpur grant). 
In these inscriptions the epithet is bestowed on their ancestors 
from Vijayasena to Vallalasena. It is, therefore, reasonable 
to hold that the term should be interpreted in the same sense 
in these different cases. Besides, they continued to assume 
the usual imperial titles of Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja 
and Parame§vara. The dutaka employed in connection with 
the grant recorded in the Madanapada copper-plate was Kopi- 
vishnu, the Mahasandhivigrahika of Gauda ( Gauda-mahasandhi - 
vigrahikah — 1. 59), and the person eugaged in the same capacity 
in regard to the Edilpur grant of Kegavasena was also a high 
official of Gauda (Gauda-mahamahattakah — 1 . 64). These data 
seem to point to the conclusion that the entire Gauda kingdom of 
Lie Senas was not lost up to the 14th year of Vi^varupasena’s 
reign and the 3rd year of Kegavasena’s rule. Their land-grants 
were situated in Vafiga in Paupdravardhana-b/mkti. 

# The Sahitya Parishat grant of Vigvarupasena mentions 
two Kumaras, viz., Suryasena (1. 54) and Purushottamasena 

1 JBORS., Vol. IV, pp 367-70. 

1 For different theories regarding the date of the seek of Nudiah, aee Raverty, p. 679, 
n.gi App.D; JA8B., 1906. N.S., p. 49; 190R, pp. 161-68; 1918, p.385. .The date la given aa 
1909 A.D. in OHI., Vol. Ill, p. 46, f.n. 1 ; JDL., Vol. XVI, p. 77. 
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(1. 67). It is probable, * as H. P. Sastrl in his edition of the 
giant suggests, that they were Vi4varupa’s sons. 1 One of them 
may have ascended the throne of Gauda after KeSava’s death 
and may be identified with the ill-fated sovereign described 
by Minhaj as Rai Lakhma$Iyah. 

The progress of the Muhammadan arms from Bihar to 
Bengal was easy. Since the downfall of the Palas Bihar had 
practically been transformed into a battle-ground 2 * of rival 
political interests. In 1180 A.D. the authority of the Gaha<Ja- 
vala King Jayachchandra prevailed at Bodh-Gaya and its 
neighbourhood. Another king 8 of unknown antecedents, Govinda- 
pala«by name, exercised his sway in the same region between 
1161 and 1199 A. D t , but his rule was frequently disturbed during 
this period. The Janiblgha 4 * * * inscription of the Pithlpati 
Buddhasena, son of Jayasena, shows that in the year 83 of 
an era connected with Lakshmanasena’s name (? Lakshmana- 
senasy=dtite rajye Sam 83) a part of Bihar was under his 
control. As their names suggest, they may have been connected 
with the Sena dynasty of Bengal. 

The Muhammadan attack on Nudiah was skiifullj planned, 
but the fact that the normal government in the city had practi- 
cally come to a stand still may have contributed to its success to a 
certain extent. 8 The people of Bengal (Bang) were seized with 

1 H. P. S&strf reads the name as Sadlseoa. This name is found in the A'In-i- Akbsri 

■ee Jarrett, p. 146, It is interesting to note that Abu’l-Fa?l mentions him next to KesuseQi 
(Kesavasena ?). The reading 1 Suryasena, ’ which seems to be correct* is due to* Majnmdep 
• 

* JA8B..L, 1880, pp. 76-79. 

8 J-BORS. (XIV) pp. 493, 533-38; MASB., Vol. V, pp. 109*11. For I'lilern 
theory regarding his date, see R. C. Majumdar, JA8B., 1921, p. 6, n. 2; D. 0. Bhattacharya 
Ind. Ant., 1922, p. 156. • 

« JBOR8., IV, *p. 266 II, 278-80 ; Ind. Ant., XLVIH, 1919, p. 47. This inscription m a; 
•bo be referred to an era that started from the time of L ak^m spaaena’s death. H. 0. Ra 

suggests that there Sanaa may have been local laudatory princca who ruled near Gayl 
• * possibly acknowledging the Muicimans.'' See Dynaatie History, Vol. I, p. 888. 

* For farther details of the story, see Raverty, pp. 654-59; Elliot, History of Indli 

Vol. II, pp. 307-09 ; CHI., Vol. HI, j/p. 46-47. 
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panic and fear when they heard of Muhammad’s doings in Bihar. 
According to the story told by Minhaj, a number of * astro- 
logers, wise men and counsellors ’ of Bai Lakhmaniyah who 
had beerf on the throne for 80 years ( !) acquainted the king 
with a prophecy that the country would fall into the hands of 
the Turks. They told him that as the Muhammadans had 
already subdued Bihar, they would soon conquer their own 
country. Under the circumstances, it was expedient for the 
king to leave the country with the whole population, so that 
he might not be molested by the enemy. Rai Lakhmaniyah, 
however, did not recognise the force of their counsel but most 
of the Brahmins and other inhabitants left the capital and 
went to the province of Sankanat, the cities and towns of Bang 
and Kamarupa. The city thus stood almost deserted when 
Muhammad with a small following entered it and took the 
royal palace by surprise. No resistance could be offered 'by 
the king who left his capital at the mercy of the invader and 
fled to Sankanat and Bang, where he died. The city was 
destroyed and the conqueror made Lakhanavati the seat of 
his government. The government of the Senas seems to have 
prevailed in Eastern Bengal for some time more as when Minhaj 
wrote his account Lakhmaniya’s descendants were still ruling 
in Sankanat and Bang. 

If there is any truth in the story of which an outline 
has been given above, it shows that the people of the country 
had no faith in the capacity of their ruler or in his resources to 
afford them protection in the face of the new enemy. The kipg ; 
in fact, was unable to control his own subjects. ■ 



Part III 


Administration 
CHAPTER I 
Pre-Pala Bengal 

Lack of positive data stands in the way of an attempt being 
made towards the reconstruction of a systematic and consistent 
history of the administration of Bengal in ancient times. It is 
no doubt true that some evidence useful for the purpose is avail- 
able, but it has two drawbacks. Firstly, it does not cover the 
entire range of time, qualified by the word ‘ancient’, which to a 
student of Indian history means a period extending at least 
from the time of the foundation of the Maurya dynasty to 
that of the establishment of Moslem power ; secondly, even 
for the circumscribed period to which it applies, extending 
for purposes of this chapter from the 4th to the middle 
of the 8th century A.D., it is too inadequate to satisfy 
one’s curiosity regarding the working of all the various 
departments of administration without which no normal govern- 
ment can function. Regarding those centuries which practically 
go unrepresented in this imperfect history of administration, 
some inferences are often drawn from observations embodied in 
foreign accounts, from the Artha&istra of Kautilya, from the 
inscriptions of A6oka and sundry other literary and archaeological 
sources. Against the use of such materials there may be two 
principal objections. The first objection is on the ground of unceifr 
tainty involved in the supposition that institutions parallel or analo- 
gous to those obtaining in the Maurya empire also existed in Bengal, 
of which it must be presumed to have formed an integral part. The 
second objection is. based on the well-known arguments against the 
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ascription of tbe Arthagastra to the Maurya Age. Even if these 
arguments are substantially refutable, how can this work which 
includes a large speculative element be taken to represent condi- 
tions actually existing and dealt with specifically from the stand- 
point of Bengal history, which will make it appear as if it were 
not a treatise on polity, partly realistic and partly idealistic, 
^.whatever that description means, but one bearing a settled 
relation to a fixed geographical and political area ? 

Those who axe interested in the Maurya administration will 
find a critical account of it based on the Asokay inscriptions in 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarupa (Vol. I), fe-edited by 
Hultzsch, an account which can be hardly altered or modified 
materially. Those who hold that the Artha&istra can be well 
utilised for the purpose of acquainting oneself with administra- 
tive conditions in Bengal may find some guidance from Mona- 
han’s work on the early history of Bengal. The point of view, 
which is, however, adhered to in the following pages is that no 
evidence is to be considered applicable to Bengal, which does not 
connect itself definitely and beyond doubt with that province. 

In the pre-Mauryan period the country of the Gangaridae, 1 
which must be located in Bengal, was well defended militarily^ 
and was ruled by a king. A point of military interest is that 
in the 4th century A.D. a memorable battle took place in 
Vanga, 2 in which several chiefs participated, ending with the 
victory of Chandra, mentioned in the Meharauli Iron Pillar 
inscription. The rulers defeated by him in this battle were 
probably those exercising local authority only in their respective 
fc .spheres, which will mean that Bengal was divided at the time 
into a number of principalities. Inscriptions of subsequent 
times also go to show that the military unity of Bengal was 
seldom achieved, which is one of the reasons why the country 
couftl be successfully attacked from outside and subordinated. 

1 Mo'Crindle, Invasion of India, pp. 364-865. 

* Fleet, OIL, Vol. m. p. 141. 
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The absence of such unity was also a means of preserving local 
independence and a bar to u the easy creation of a single state. 1 

In the Maurya Age 8 the city of Pundravardhana was pro- 
bably the administrative seat of a Mahamatra. His functions 
are not described in the Mahasthan inscription, but lie seems to 
have held control over the local granary (kothagale) i and treasury 
(kosam), from which under instructions from superior authorities, 
not actually traceable in the fragmentary record, they could 
make loans to people when they fell into a .state of economic 
distress on account of any unforeseen occurrence. 

All the available inscriptions of the subsequent period point 
to only one form of government, viz., monarchy. They refer 
either to local dynasties or rulers, or to imperial families ruling 
over dominions which included portions of Bengal. As to the 
position actually occupied by the king himself in the prevalent 
system of government, or the specific duties performed by him in 
connection with the administration of his realm, there is no 
detailed evidence available. There is no reference to any cabinet 
of ministers such as is mentioned in the Kautillya 8 and in the 
A6okan inscriptions. 4 In two distinctive epochs Bengal formed 
an integral part of an imperial organization, once during the 
regime of the Gupta dynasty and again, under Sa^aAka. It is 
likely that for some time during Harshavardhana’s reign also 
portions of this province were ruled from the imperial centre, 
Kanauj. Regarding the subordination of Bengal to other rulers, 
more or less powerful, such as Harsha mentioned in the 
Katmandu Temple inscription (759 A.D.), 5 all that can be 
f* 

1 The army io later days consisted of four elements, infantiy, cavalry, elephants and 
fleet. Cf The Nidhanpur Plates of Bhaskaravarman containing the phrase : mah&* 
naa-haBty-a4va-patti-sampaty-upeta-jayasabd-anvartha-skandhavftr&t- EarppasnvarpavasjlMt— 

11. 2-8, Ep. Ind., XTI, p. 73. 

1 Ep. Ind., XX, p. 85. This insciiption bears an undoubted affinity to the Solgaura 
Copper-plate, see ibid., p. 89. ; Ep. Ind., XXII, p. 1 f. 

3 l f 15, 11 (Sham Sh&stri's edition, p. 29). 

4 flee Rock-edicts, IV, VI. 

6 Ind. Ant., IX, p. 178. 
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gathered from inscriptional sources may be important from the 
standpoint of dynastic history, but is* of no material use to a 
student of administration. Amongst the local dynasties or rulers, 
mention'shO'Uld be made of the Varmans of the Susunia inscrip- 
tion (early fourth century), 1 the Khadgas of Samatata (7th cen- 
tury) ; a local chiefs with varying degrees of power and authority 
irere Dharmaditya, Gopachandra and Samacharadeva of East 
Bengal, 3 Jayanaga of Karnasuvarna 4 and Vainya-Gupta of 
Tippera.* • 

Early in the 4th century the title of a king was simply 
Maharaja. This was the designation enjoyed by Sinhavarman 
and his son Chandravarman of Puskarana (Pokharan ip the 
Bankura district). The latter was undoubtedly a potentate of 
some importance since he is mentioned as onq of the prominent 
rulers of Arydvarta in the Allahabad Pra&asti of Samudra- Gupta. 
The titles Maharajadhiraja, Parama-bhattdraka and Parama- 
daivata were used by the Gupta sovereigns, by Kumara Gupta 
I (Damodarpur copper-plates No. 1, lines 1-2 ; No. 2, lines 
1-2 ; in the Dhanaidaha grant only “ Parama-daivata-para — ” 
can be traced),® by Budha-Gupta (Damodarpur, Nos. 3 and 4) 
and also the king who issued the Damodarpur Plate No. 5. 
Among local rulers the title Maharajadhiraja only was used by 
Dharmaditya, Gopachandra and Samacharadeva (6th cen- 
tury), by Jayanaga of Karnasuvarna (6th century). This 
title was also used by Sa&lnka (Ganjam Plates). Even in 
the imperial Gupta period, if the ruler’s name was not 
given explicitly, he was simply referred toby the title ‘bhattd- 
Ufaka' («/. bhattaraka-padanam shadbhagali — Baigram Plate ; also 
P&harpur Plate). The title Parama-bhattdraka wak not always 
used along with the title Maharajadhiraja. In the Faridpur 

i Ep. led., xm, p. 133. 

* See Aerafpar Plates, Mem. ASB., Vol. I, p. 88. 

s Ind. Ant., 1910, pp. 198 ff. . Ep. Ind., XVm, p. 74. 

« Bp. Ind., XVIII, p. «0. 

* Ind. Hut. Qoert., 1930, p. 46. 

* fcp. Ind., XVn, p. 847. 

62 
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copper-plates of Dharmaditya (No. B) and Gopachandra (No. 0) 
the simpler form bhattardka is used. While in the earlier times 
the simple unostentatious ‘ Maharaja ' was enough for an indepen- 
dent sovereign like Chandravarman, in succeeding centuries 
this title was generally reserved for high officials or feudatories. 
The only exception known to us, so far as Bengal is concerned, is 
the case of Vainya-Gupta who in the Tippera copper-plate ins^ 
cription is styled Maharaja, though under him there were at least 
two men enjoying the same title ( Padadasa-Maharaja Rudradatta- 
line 3; Dutaka-Maharaja-Mahusamanta, Vijayasena — lines 15-16). 
This is again the title adopted along with the designation Uparika 
by the officer in charge of the bhukti of Pundravardhana who 
was holding this post in 544 A.D.; by Sthanudatta who served 
under Dharmaditya (Faridpur Plate A), and also Vijayasena, 
as shown by the Mallasarul grant. Probably, as in the Tippera 
grant he acts as Duta, Mahasamanta and Mahapratihara, his 
capacity in this grant is of a twofold character, as a feudatory 
as well as an official who actuallay participated in the govern- 
ment of his suzerain. The titles Samanta and Maharaja do not 
always go together ; in the Vappaghoshavata grant Narayana- 
bhadra who is called a Samanta is designated neither a Rajan 
nor a Maharaja. It is to be noted, however, that the Samanta 
in this grant was either a feudatory, who administered Ins own 
territory as a vassal, or governed a district or province as an official 
of the king ( Narayanabhadrasy-Audumvartka-vishaya-sambhoga - 
kale cha). 

The largest unit governed by a deputy of the king was called 
bhukti. Such a division was Pundravardhana which practical^ 
corresponded to the whole of North Bengal, appearing in 
Damodarpur Plates, Nos. 1-5. In the Paharpur grant of^Budha- 
Gupta this bhukti is to be found mentioned by implication, as 
its chief city which was called by the same name is clearly noted 
in it. Another bhukti is that of Vardhamana referred to in the 
Mallasarul grant of Gopachandra (6th century), which seems to 
have comprised the southern part of ancient Radha, Whafl was 
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the denomination of the region entrusted to the government of 
Maharaja Sthanudatta (Faridpur grant A) by Dharmaditya, 
or to Vparika Nagadeva who had his headquarters at Navyava- 
ka&ka (Fafidpur Plates B and C), who served respectively under 
Dharmaditya and Gopachandra, or to Jlvadatta whose name is 
^Jbund in another grant of Samacharadeva, carrying on his 
administration from the same centre, is not known definitely, but 
the position and status of these officers were apparently not 
inferior but corresponded to those of the deputies appointed by 
the imperial sovereigns to administer the bhukti qf Pundra- 
vardhana. A bhukti was to comprise a number of vishayas or 
districts. The inscriptions of the period name only a few 
vishayas. The vishaya which appears in the Damodarpur Plates 
(Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 5) is called Kotivarsha belonging to the bhukti of 
Pundravardhana. The Dhanaidaha copper-plate of the reign of 
Kumara Gupta I (113 G. E.), makes mention of another such admi- 
nistrative division called Khatapara or Khadapara (Khatapurana) 1 
which must also have been comprised in the same bhukti. The 
Baigram copper-plate refers to a vishaya which included Pancha- 
nagarl as its headquarters ; it is most likely that this was the 
name of the vishaya too ( etad-vishaya — ). This is the third 
vishaya that we know of, as belonging to the Pundravardhana- 
bhakti although the last-named two vishayas are not explicitly 
assigned to any bhukti. From the Faridpur grants the existence 
of a vishaya named Varaka -Mandala is proved. This was under 
the administrative control of NavyavakaSika. The Vappaghosha- 
, vata grant, as stated already, refers to the Audumvarika-msftai/a, 
whose governor ‘meditated on the feet’ of Maharajudhiraja Jaya- 
naga of-Karnasuvarna. A subdivision which is generally found in 
inscriptions to have been smaller than and included in a vishaya 
is known by the name Mandala. There is no definite reference 
to such a subdivision in the Bengal inscriptions of the period. 
The Tippera copperplate’s reference to Uttara -Mandala may 
suggest the existence of an administrative area comprised within 

1 Cf. Mallasarul Inscription, Ep. Ind., XXIII; p. 155. 
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an unnamed vishaya or frhukti, corresponding to a Mandala in 
the northern part of the kingdom indicated by the inscription 
and implying a Mandala in the southern part as well. ' It is 
neither improbable that the term Mandala here used bears no such 
administrative signification as is attached to it a9 a technical term. 
It might have been used to denote an unlimited area of political 
authority. From the Faridpur grants (A, B, C) and the Ghugrahati 
grant of Samacharadeva the name of Varaka ’Mandala- Vishaya is 
available. This may mean either a vishaya comprised within 
the Varak acMahdala, or the latter may have been the name of the 
vishaya itself. The weakness of the former interpretation lies in 
the fact that the inscriptions concerned are not found to supply 
any information regarding the place occupied by the ‘ Varaka- 
Mandala ’ in the administrative arrangement followed, apart from 
the deviation that it will necessitate from the usual practice of 
regarding a vishaya as larger than a mandala, which, however, 
may be supported by certain known exceptions. There is more 
probability, therefore, that the name of the vishaya itself was 
, Varaka -Mandala, which will show that the term mandala as used 
in these records, do not contain any technical sense. 

Several inscriptions refer to another type of administrative 
area to which the name Vithi is given. The reading Suvarna- 
Vithi (2, 3) in the Ghugrahati inscription of Samacharadeva is 
right, but its interpretation as meaning ‘ the bullion market ’ 
situated in Navyavakaiika seems to be unwarranted, for Vithi in 
the sense of an administrative district is available (c/. the Mallasarul 
and Nandapur grants) . In the Ghugrahati grant the expression 
Suvarna-Fithi is to be taken as the name of one such district. 
This is found to have been included in the jurisdiction exefrfcised 
by Navyavakaiika, the governor of which enjoyed a status higher 
than that of the Officer-in-charge of the Varaka-Man<j,ala- Vishaya 
,( Navy&vakd&ikdydm Suvarna-vithy-adhikrit-antarahga-uparika- 
Jivadattas^tad-anumodilaka — ). The Mallasarul grant shows 
that in the reign of Gopachandra (6th century) there was a Vithi 
called Vukkattaka comprised in the Varddhamana-bhuftti. The 
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relevant passage in this grant while referring to the situation of 
a village names only the bhukti and the Vlthi. The Vlthi here 
referred to is thus found affiliated to a bhukti ; being un- 
connected with any Vishaya and belonging to a division wider 
than that denoted by this term, it presents an undoubted affinity 
to the Suvarna- Vlthi of the Ghugrahati grant. The position 
of the Vlthi, mentioned in the Nandapur inscription of the 
year 169, is in this respect different from that of the two 
others above referred to. Thus this copper-plate furnishing the 
name of Nanda -Vithl refers to it as lying und£r thg jurisdiction 
of Ambila -gram-Agrahara, where the headquarters of Vishayapati 
Chhatramaha were probably situated. The case of the Dakshinam- 
£aka- Vlthi is uncertain. It appears to have been under the 
jurisdiction of Pundravardbana, as recorded In the Paharpur grant. 
The adhishthanadhikarana, referred to in this inscription, may 
have been the court situated in the headquarters of the Pupdra- 
vardhana bhukti, in which case this Vlthi must have been under 
its jurisdiction. The position of Nagiratta-Manc/a/a as standing 
next to Dakshinamsaka- Fitfa in the geographical portion of the 
Paharpur inscription seems to point to the inclusion of the former 
in the administrative area, of which the latter was the name. 

In the system of administration, revealed in our inscriptions, 
villages, as will be seen later, played a significant part. The 
name used in these records to denote a village is grama. Perhaps 
the village was the smallest administrative unit. Some vilfage- 
names end with the term agrahara. Thus in the Tippera 
copper-plate appears the name of the village Gunekagrabara- 
■ grama; in the Nandapur grant that of A.mbih-g ram- Agrahara, 
the importance of which can be realised from tfre fact that it was 
the seat of a district officer’s {vishayapati’ s) administration. It 
ra#y be supposed that an agrahara considered from the standpoint 
of administration was often more important and better developed 
than an ordinary grama, but there was nothing to prevent the 
latter from* being raised to the status of an agrahara through ad- 
ministrative exigencies. Behind the expression, yrdmagrah&ra or 
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agrah&ra-grama may, therefore, lie a history of internal expansion, 
a process which some of the more fortunate villages underwent 
through pressure of administrative and economic necessities. 
Groupings of villages for purposes of administratiofi are welh 
known (cf. Manu), but our inscriptions do not make any direct 
reference to any such combination. The name Palaia -vrindaka 
occurring in the Damodarpur copper-plate No. 3, may denote a 
larger area than usually indicated by the term t grama. It may 
be noted here that the administrative machinery that worked 
at Palasavripdak'a does not appear to have been wholly identical 
in type and structure with the one operating at Chandagrama, 
both of* which are indicated side by side as if for comparison in 
the same inscription. Similarly, Vai-grama of the Baigrama 
copper-plate may h&ve represented a combination of hamlets; 
it is found to have included at least two distinct localities, 
Trivrita and Srlgohah. Names of some cities are available, 
Kotivarsha, Pundravardhana, Karnasuvarna, PanchanagarT. 
The second of these was the name of a bhukti also, the first and 
the fourth those of two cishayas and the third that of a con- 
siderably wide area ; these names are not actually furnished as 
those of cities, but the presumption that they were .-o may be 
safely made from the context in each case ; for example 
Pundravardhana is mentioned as an adhishthana in the Paharpur 
inscription ; the adhishthana of the Kotivarsha -vishaya was 
presumably at a city called by the same name ; if the latter had 
a different name it would have been given separately. Karna- 
suvarna where Bhaskaravarman’s forces assembled, as shown in 
the Nidhanpur grant, must have been a city and not a wide 
territory merely, of which it was a part. Navyavakiitihd (Farid- 
pur Plates), Kripura (Tippera copper-plate), Panchanagarl (Bai-" 
gram copper-plate) are probably names of well-organised cities «or 
towns, although these may have been parts of extensive areas 
also called by these names. 

We shall now proceed to a discussion of the material furnish- 
ed by our inscriptions regarding the nature of administrative 
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irrangements connected with the different units mentioned in 
the foregoing paragraphs. The extnemely limited character 
)f the information available on the subject must be admitted 
it tffe outset. Most of the inscriptions deal with transactions 
Pelating £o sale of lands ; in setting forth details about these, 
they refer only to those parts of the administrative machinery 
which had to work in accordance with certain fixed rules for 
purposes of a legal conveyance or deed. The very nature of 
ihese documents did not require them to cover the entire field 
)f administration. 

The bhukti was to be under the government *of an officer 
whose appointment to this post was either in the gift, or subject 
;o the approval of the crown. Thus in each of the five 
Damodarpur copper-plates the governor of the bhukti of Pundra- 
rardbana is described as tatpadaparigrihita in relation to the king 
inder whom he may have served. The designation of this high 
jfficial is Uparika (Damodarpur Plates 1, 2, 3, 4); to this is added 
: Maharaja ’ in two plates only (Nos. 3 and 5), dated respectively 
n 483 (?) and 544 A.D. Chiratadatta was in charge of the 
Pundravardhana-bhuhti at least from 124 to 128 G. E. (Nos. 1 
md 2); Uparika Maharaja Brahmadatta was in this post in 163(?) 
3-upta year ; in the reign of Budha-Gupta Maharaja Jayadatta 
Dcchpied the same office ; in 544 A.D., the governorship was 
aeld by another Uparika Maharaja. In the last-named year 
;he officer who was in charge of the province is further styled 
is Rajaputra-deva-bhattaraka, from which it may be concluded 
;hat a member of the royal household itself, If not himself a son 
rf the reigning king, had been appointed to the governorship of 
the PumJravardhana-bfc'M/cfi. Thus in this year this particular 
governorship was regarded as a sort of viceroyalty to which 
anly a prince could be appointed. The Uparikas of the preceding 
years, as recorded in the other Damodarpur inscriptions, did 
not belong to the reigning family, as the surname Datta in 
their narpes shows that they were ‘different from the Guptas. 
The Faridpur grants while not mentioning the term bhukti 
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name certain officers decidedly of a high rank, serving under the 
different rulers, Dharmaditya, Gopachandra and Samacharadeva, 
who definitely appear to have enjoyed a status higher than 
that of those who were placed in charge of the Varaka -maydala- 
vishaya. These officers also owed their post to the favour of 
approval of the king ( tad-anumodana-labdh-aspadasya — Plate 
B ; taUprasdda-labdh-aspade — A, C ; charana-kamala-yugal- 
arddhan-opatta — Ghugrahati Plate). The titles, adopted by these 
officers, are not, however, wholly identical with .those enjoyed by 
the Damodarpur governors. Copper-plate A from Faridpur 
styles Sthanudatta as Maharaja simply ; copper-plate B confers 
the two designations Mahapratihara and Uparika on Nagadeva 
(serving 1 successively under Dharmaditya and Gopachandra), to 
which some more (including Kumardmatya ?) appear to be added 
(c/. C). The Ghugrahati grant calls Jlvadatta as Antarahga 
and Uparika. In three out of the four plates from Faridpur, 
therefore, the title Uparika is found to be used, which will 
surely warrant the assumption that the officials to whom this 
designation attached occupied a post which was as important 
in the dominions of Gopachandra, Dharmaditya and Samachara- 
deva, as that of the Uparika Maharajas of the Pundravqjtidhana- 
bhukti in the Gupta empire. The designation Mahapratihara 
which Nagadeva enjoyed seems to show that the region which 
he governed was so situated that he had to co-operate in the 
defence of the frontiers of his master’s territory. Tt is not 
unlikely that these officers were sometimes originally local chiefs 
who, having been subjugated by their more powerful neighbours, 
agreed to serve under them as provincial governors. The 
Mallasarul grant .while referring to the officials connected with 
the administration of the Vardharniina -bhukti, mentions amonjst 
these an Uparika, who, judging from the evidence of the 
Damodarpur plates, must have been employed as a governor <ff 
that province. The Mahdraja-Uparikas who were at different 
times in charge of the NiavyavakaSika division had their tenure 
of office characterised as adhydsanakdla (Faridpur Plate C ; also 
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cf. B, where, however, the title Uparika is not given). If the 
reading Paflchadhikaranoparika and Purdpaloparika in the Tippera 
copperplate of Vainya-Gupta is correct, it will be seen that 
thp designation Uparika could stand singly as in the Damodar- 
pur and some of the Faridpur plates, also as in the Mallasarul 
inscription, or as an element of a compound, as noticed in the 
Tippera plate. In the latter case it will be found to have denoted 
only a position of headship, whi # ch might be held by a person not 
riecessarily employed as a provincial governor, that position of 
headship being one connected with the office or offices indicated 
by the compound. The designations quoted above on this 
supposition will mean respectively the head of five AdhU 
karanas or the Adhikarana of five (i.e., consisting of five members) 
and the head of city-administrators, both •offices having been 
held by the same person mentioned in the Tippera grant. There 
is no certain indication, it must be admitted,, that he held the 
post of a provincial governor. Regarding the manner in which 
a provincial governer carried on his administration, there is also 
little evidence so that it is impossible to draw even a bare outline 
of the system followed. A Basarh seal 1 shows that a provincial 
governor had his own Adhikarana (office or court, probably the 
entire establishment through which he carried out his official 
duties), situated at his headquarters or adhishthana. It is evident 
also that he was directly responsible to the king as he owed 
his appointment to the king’s choice or approval. It was the 
provincial governor who appointed the heads of the districts or 
vishayas which were comprised in his own province. The 
Paharpur inscription of the time of Budha-Gupta (159 Gupta 
Era) 2 may be interpreted to mean that the head of the 
provincial government of Pundravardhana was not directly* 
connected with his Adhikarana at least in so far as it concerned 
itself with transactions of land-sale. This copper-plate mentions 
it the beginning that certain officials,, designated Ayuktakas 

1 ABI, 1908-04, p. 108. 

1 This interpretation is different from those suggested in Ep. Ind.j XX, p, 60* 
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(a reference to officials of this category may perhaps be traced 
in the Nandapur granC also) and the Adhikarana of Pundra- 
vardhana communicated a proposal of land-sale, which had 
originally been received by them, to subordinate < local staffs. 
Here there is no mention of the Uparika of the bhukti concerned. 
The record-keepers who examined the proposal were Divakara 
Nandi* Dhriti vishnu, Virochan^, Bamadasa, Haridasa and 
Sa4inandl. The Mallasarul gr^nt mentions among officials 
apparently connected with the Vardhamana-b/iukfi, the Karttd- 
kritika (officer. -in-charge of manufactures?), the Audrahgika 
(chief officer of a town)* the Aurnasthanika (officer-in-charge of 
woollen articles?), the Hiranya-samudayika (officer-in-charge of 
all taxes* both in money and in kind), the Avasathika (officer-in- 
charge of "dwellings for pupils and ascetics ”?), the Chauroddha- 
ranika, the Pattalaka and the Bhogapatika. The mention of the 
Karttakritika and the Aurnasthanika will show, if our inter- 
pretations of these two derivations are correct, that the provincial 
government exercised some sort of control over the industrial life 
of the people. 

The district officers were usually designated vishayapatis. 
Yetravarman was in charge of the Kotivarsha- Vishaya from- 124 
to 128 G.B., having been appointed to this post by the provincial 
governor Chiratadatta ( tan-niyuktaka — Damodarpur, 1 and 2) ; 
the same office was held by another person, whose name is not 
clear, owing his appointment to Uparika-Mahardja Jayadatta* 
at an unknown date in the reign of Budha-Gupta ; and in the 
year 544 A.D. this vishaya was being administered by 
Svayambhudeva who was the nominee of the officer in charge of 
Pundravardhana -bhukti. The Baigram copper-plate seems to 
suggest that the district officer Kulavriddhi was direct^ 
responsible to the bhattaraka a who may have been the king 
himself (Kumara-Gupta I). The term bhattaraka is found 
used in this inscription as definitely applying to the sovereign 
himself (bha^raka-paddnam dharma-phala-shadbhdg-avaptii-cha 
— 1* 13). From the Faridpur copper-plates names of four 
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district officers are available; Vishayapati Jajava appointed 
by Maharaja Stbanudatta (Plate A), Gofalasvaml (Plate B), and 
after him Vatsapala by Nagadeva (Plate C), himself the officer 
in charge of Navyavak&Sika enjoying the titles of Uparika and 
M“ahapratthara (reading ' Vyapara-KaranQya ’ is probably wrong; 
read vyapdra-karanaya in Plate B). Pavitruka in the year 14 of 
^Bamacharadeva’s reign was holding this post of Vishayapati, his 
appointment having been approved or cohfirmed by Jlvadatta, the 
Uparika in charge ’oi the office at Navyavakaiikain Suvarna-eiffti. 
Between the Baigram Plate and the Vappaghoshava(a grant there 
is one affinity ; in both, the officer carrying on the administration 
of a vishaya pays his respects directly to the sovereign ( tat-pad - 
anudhyata — Samanta - Narayanabhadra — vishaya - sambhogakale- 
Vappaghoshavata grant). It is not clear, however, whether the 
duties, functions and status of Narayanabhadra were the same as 
those assigned to a vishayapati in ordinary circumstances. In 
the first place, the latter is usually found to have been a subordi- 
nate of a higher officer, viz., the provincial governor ; here there 
is no such official referred to. Narayanabhadra is under direct 
obligations to the sovereign. Secondly, he has under him an 
officer styled Mahdpratihara (Chief Warden of the Marches), to 
whom he issues orders to be carried out (tad-asy-ajha — tad-vyava- 
hari — ) The title Vishayapati or Kumdramatya, applied in other 
inscriptions to the district officer, is not bestowed on Narayana- 
bhadra ; instead he is given the designation of Samanta. On 
these considerations, one may incline to think that the Audum- 
varika- Vishaya was not a district governed by an officer but a 
^dominion governed by a feudatory. 

No detailed information is available regarding district- 
administration. The little light that is provided by our inscrip- 
tions may be deemed sufficient for the purpose of ascertaining the 
part played by the administrative machinery in connexion with 
sale of lands. The information that can be gleaned, therefore, 
touches a very small part of the authority exercised by the dis- 
trict-officer and his staff. Like the officer-in-charge of a bhukti. 
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the district-officer too had his adhikarana in his headquarters 
0 adhisthan-adhikaranarh ).* Prom the picture of an Adhikarana drawn 
in the Mrichchhakatika 1 with its building (Mandapa) an$ staff 
such as the Adhikaranikas, Adhikaranabhojakas, the Sreshthi and 
Kayasthas, it will be quite reasonable to infer that the Vishaya- 
pati’s Adhikarana referred to in our inscriptions was of a type 
similar to it. The business of this Adhikarana was not probably 
limited to transactions of land-sa|e, as recorded in these inscrip- 
tions, but for want of evidence its other possible functions cannot 
be determined.* The direct responsibility for managing the affairs 
of the AdHikarana lay in the hands of the district officer ; the 
deputy of the Uparika ( tan-niyukta — ; cf. adhishth&n-adhikara- 
nam...sarhvyavaharati — Damodarpur, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5). But he carried 
out his duties in the presence of the nagaia&resthi, the prathama- 
kulika, the prathama-kayastha and Sarthavaha (- puroge — ). From 
124 to 128 G. E. the district officer of Kotivarsha was assisted by 
Dhritipala as the NagaraSreshthi, Bandhumitra as the Sarthavaha, 
Dhritimitra as the Prathama-Kulika 2 and Sambapala as the 
Prathama-Kayastha. The district officer mentioned in Damodar- 
pur Plate No. 4, who held his post in Budha-Gupta’s reign, con- 
ducted the business of the Adhikarana with Ribhupala as the 
NagaraSreshthi, Vasumitra as the Sarthavaha, Varadat^ as the 
Prathama-Kulika and Viprapala as the Prathamh-Kayastha. 
Svayambhudeva, the district officer, in 544 A.D., had for 
his colleagues Sthanudatta the Sarthavaha, Matidatta the 
Prathama-Kulika, Skandapala the Prathama-Kayastha, and 
a Nagaraireshthi whose name unfortunately is lost.” 
There is no need of raising the question here whether the nagara- 
ireshthi, the sarthavaha and the prathama-lculika were elected by 
their respective communities or guilds, or appointed by the govern- 
ment to the posts assigned to them in the Adhikarana, as Ihgre is 
no means of giving a correct and definite answer to this question. 
That they were heads of the different organizations of trade, 

1 Act, IX. 

* Ob the meaning of 1 Kulika cf. Vogel, Antiquities of ChambA, p. 127. 
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industry and commerce in the leading city of the district, can 
be well imagined ; perhaps it was provided that such heads were 
to advise the local government in the Court by virtue of their 
eminent and responsible position in the economic life of the 
'people. 'Their special knowledge of men and affairs, particularly 
the guild-laws, made their services essential to the proper admi- > 
-nistration of justice at least in so far as it related to questions 
of transfer of property. The Prathama-Kayastha , however, being 
probably the chief secretary Db the district government, does not 
seem to have held a position similar to that of his other 
colleagues, who could not be dubbed officials in the • same sense. 
The constitution of the district court as revealed in the Faridpur 
grants is not found drawn with sufficient clarity. Here, however, 
the elements present are not those mentioned above. In Faridpur 
Plate No. 2, besides the Adhikarana, where the Vishayapati is 
engaged, there is a considerable assembly of vishaya-mahattaras 
(including Ititta, Kulachandra, Garuda, Vjihachchatta, 
Aluka, Anachara, BhaSaitya (?), Subhadeva, Ghoshachahdra, 
Anamitra, Gunachandra, Ealasakha, Kulasv&ml, Durlabha, 
Satyachandra, Arjuna, Bappa, Kundalipata (or Bappa-Kunda- 
lipta), followed by other men of lesser importance ( purogah 
prakritya&-cha) . It is apparent that the connexion of such 
a large body of men with the Adhikarana could not have 
been of such an organic character as that of the three non- 
official representatives who used to sit with the district 
officer of Eotivarsha, as found in the Gupta copper-plates. These 
Mahattaras or leading men of the district along with others who 
attended the Adhikarana of Vishayapati Jajava must have done so 
in the capacity of witnesses who were not mere idle spectators of 
its proceedings but had the right of raising any question or objec- 
tion, and as far as the particular business, viz., that of land-sale 
was concerned, no such transaction could have taken place without 
their consent or approval. It appears that in the next three 
documents from Faridpur including the Gbugrahati grant, it is 
not the Vishayapati who controls the affairs of the adhikarana 
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but one who is designated either Jyeshtha-Kayastha or Jyeshtha- 
dhikaranika ( cf . Adhikaranika of the Mrichchhakatika). This is 
enough to show that the term Adhikarana as used in these records 
must mean as in the Mrichchhakatika a court of law. It ma^ be 
noted here that in three inscriptions the designation V&hayapati? 
is not used, but the functions assigned to the officer connected 
with the Yaraka-mandala-vishaya must have been those perform- 
ed by a Vishayapati (cf. samvyavaharati as in other inscriptions), 
for, it is distinctly stated that he w$s appointed for the purpose of 
administering the affairs of the district ( vishaya-vyapara-karanu - 
ya — B ; vishayapati-Yotasya vyavaharatah — Ghugrahati), the only 
difference being that he is not found attached to the adhikarana. 
The Adhikarana (Plates B and C) is referred to as presided over 
by a Jyeshtha-Kayastha named Nayasena who served under both 
Dharmaditya and Gopachandra. In Samacharadeva’s Plate the 
Adhikarana is under the leadership of the Jyeshthadhikaranika 
Damuka {-pramukham-adhikaranam). Other Adhikaranikas who 
took part in the work of the court are not mentioned, but it may 
be presumed that the Jyeshthadhikaranika carried on his work 
with the assistance of juniors, probably also the Nagarafreshthi 
and a Kayastha. If, as these inscriptions seem to suggest*, the 
functions of the district officer were separated from those connec- 
ted with the court of law, the change must have resulted in a 
differentiation of the executive from the judiciary in the field of 
district-administration. An annexe of the court was the assembly 
of a number of Vishaya-mahattaras (Ghugrahati ; vishayinah 
not vishayanam as read by Pargiter — Plate B), of influential 
men styled Mahattara, including one Vishaya-mihattaraand others 
designated as pradhana-vyaparinah or pradhana-vyavahaririahi, 
(business men). As a distinction has been drawn between>a 
Mahattara and a Vishaya-Mahattara, it seems that the latter 
belonged to a higher category than the former. Plate B shovtlb 
that this assembly which met along with the court consisted 
of Somaghosha and other Mahattaras; there is no clear 
reference here to the presence of one belonging to the rank 
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of a vishaya-mahattara. In the Ghugrahati Plate it consists of 
the vishaya-mahattara Vatsakunda, Mahattaras Suchipalita, 
Vibitaghosha, Suradatta and Priyadatta, Janardana and other 
Mahattaras together with many Vyavahdrins of high status. 
Did the Mahattaras represent the landed gentry and the Vyava- 
harins the industrial or commercial interests of a district? 

There was a staff of record-keepers whose services were 
available to the t vishayadhikarana . Ijtishidatta, Jayanandl and 
Vibhudatta were the record-klepers, consulted by the adhikarana in 
Damodarpur Plates 1&2; Vishnudatta, YijayanandLand Sthanu- 
nandl in Plate 4 and NaranandT, Gopadatta and Bhafctnandi 
in Plate 5. Names of two Pustapalas Durgadatta and Arkkadasa, 
who were available for consultation by the district authorities of 
Panchanagarl in 448 A.D., are given in the Baigram inscrip- 
tion. The Nandapur copper-plate also furnishes names of some 
record-keepers. 

The administration of a Vithl should next engage our atten- 
tion. It was to have its own Adhikarana as shown in the 
Mallasarul inscription. How this Adhikarana was constituted 
however, is, not known. So far as the question of sales and 
gifts of lands was concerned, the Adhikarana of the Vithl 
performed the same functions, as were assigned to the district- 
adhikaratia. As in the Faridpur grants the Vishaya- Adhikarana 
is found to have been assisted by an assembly of important 
personages, this inscription shows Mahattara Suvarnaya&ih of 
Nirvrita -Vataka, Mahattara DhanasvamI of Kapishtha- Vataka 
Agrahara, Bhatta Vamanasvami of Koddavira -Agrahara, Mahidatta 
and Rajyadatta of Godhagrama-A grahara, Jlvasvami of SalmaJi 
Vataka, KhSdgl Hari of Vakkattaka, KhadgI Goika of Madhu 
Vataka, Khaigi Bhadranandl of Khan<Ja-Jotika, and Hari, the 
Vdha-Nayaka of Vindhapura, etc., co-operating with the Adhi- 
karana of the Vithl and issuing orders under a system of joint 
authority. Thus among those who had to attend to the business 
of the Vithi-Adhikaran'a there were not only Mahattaras hailing 
from different localities or wards of the Vithi but also others in 
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place of the pradhana-vyavpharins mentioned in the Faridpur 
inscriptions. The occupations of these latter are not definitely 
ascertainable. At least there were two Brahmins (Bhatta- 
Vamanasvami and Jivasvami) in the assembly ; no derignation$ 
are attached to the names of Srldatta, Mahidatta and Rajyadatta; 
there were three Khddgis (swordsmen), and one Vdha-Nayaka 
(Superintendent of conveyances or a cavalry leader ?). 

Prominent persons in villages had some share in the adminis- 
tration of local affairs, but theii( activity seems to have been 
limited to go-operation with state-officers, paralleled by the 
participation of Mahattaras and other influential men in the 
business of the Adhikarana of a vishaya or a vithl. From the 
available material it will be difficult to assert that at the head of 
administration in ev&ry village there was a Gramika. By whom 
the official side was represented in villages not administered by 
Grdmikas, it is not at all clear from the evidence furnished by our 
inscriptions. The non-official element was represented by 
Brahmins, Kutumbins and Mahattaras in one village (Paharpur 
inscription) ; in the village Chandagrama, in Budha-Gupta’s 
reign (Damodarpur Plate No. 4), those who served in a similar 
capacity included prominent subjects headed by BrahmupN? and 
also Kutumbins (the chief Brahmanas, the prominent subjects 
and householders). It appears, however, that as these are 
the only persons to whom orders are issued for execution, 
they may have constituted the sole authority in the localities 
concerned in respect of matters to which these orders applied. 
The administration of such villages where these people were 
solely responsibly differed from that of others, where powers lay 
not only in the hands of local Mahattaras and Kutumbins .but 
also the Ashtakuladhikarana and the Gramika (Damodarpur Plate 
No. 4 ; cf. the Dhanaidaha grant mentioning Mahattaras 
Kutumbins and the Ashtakuladhikarana). 1 In view of the very 
damaged condition of its writing, it is impossible to be certain 


1 For a. difcussioR of the meaning of the term, tee Tod. Cult., Vol. V, No- 1, pp. 101-11. 
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that the inscription did not refer to a Grdmika. The official side 
in such villages was represented by an, Adhikarana, which was 
probably a body of eight persons (cf . Pailchakula ) 2 and the Gramika. 
This •system reminds one of the parallel institutions obtaining 
in a largef sphere of administration, — in the Varaka -matydala- 
vishaya, with the Vishayapati at its head, assisted by an adhikarana 
^together with an assembly of prominent men. There appears to 
have been an office of record-keepers also attached to such villages. 
At PaliB^a -vrindakfl, as showii in the Damodarpur copper-plate 
No. 4, where responsibility was shared between the Gramika, the 
Adhikarana, Mahattar as and Kutumbins, there waa only one 
record-keeper, Patradasa, who was consulted by those authorities. 

We may now proceed to see how the different functionaries 
operated in response to requirements of a specific character. 
As we have already said, the administrative machinery is 
to be observed in action mostly in connexion with matters 
relating to the business of land-sale. One intending to 
purchase lands was required to put an application before 
the Adhikarana to whose jurisdiction he was attached, in 
which he was to state the purpose for which such lands were 
needed, their total measurement, whether these were fallow 
lands to be brought under cultivation, or lands meant for 
building purposes, or both, the price that was to be offered for 
these in conformity with current local rates, and also whether the 
ownership of such lands was to be offered for these in 
agreement with current local rates, and also whether the 
ownership of such lands was to be of a non-transferable character. 

, In the application presented by Brahmin Karpatika to the 
' Adhishthana-Adhikarana of Kotivarsha in 444 A.D. (Plate 1) — 
the facts stated (vijnapitam) were that for purposes of Agnihotra 
rites he required one Kulyavapa of uncultivated, fallow land > 
which had not been given to anybody before, that it was to be 

* References to a body called Pafichskala are to be fouud in several inscriptions, which 
waa concerned with financial matters of various kinds including those connected with lands, 
see U. N. Ghosbal, Hindu Revenue System, pp. 238, 255, 257-58. 

64 * 
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given him under the law known as Nividharma or the law of 
non-transferability of the* principal, that it was to be perpetually 
enjoyed (i.e., by himself and his legal successors). The applica- 
tion made by another Brahmin to the same authority five years 
later (Plate 2) was on similar lines. The land required by him 
was to be of the class described as Aprada ; it was to be given in 
accordance with akshaya-nivi-maryadd ; it was to be acquired 
in order to enable the buyer to conduct * the five daily sacrifices.’ 
The application in the form inlwhich it is found does not refer 
to the current rates, but the price actually paid by him is 
described .as being in accordance with the usage obtaining 
in the locality ( yath-anuvritta ). Breslnthl Ribhupala, who was 
a member of the advisory board connected with the district 
adhikarana of Kotivarsha in Budha-Gupta’s reign (Damodar- 
pur, 4), applied for some vastu land in the neighbourhood 
of the eleven kulyavdpas of aprada land, formerly purchased 
by him, to enable him to build two temples of Kokamukha- 
svami and Sveta-VarahasvamI together with two store- 
rooms. The implied undertaking was to pay the price for this 
land, as determined by the current rate which was three dinaras 
for each kulyavapa of land. A similar application was submitted 
by Amritadeva, the kvlaputra from Ayodhya, to the ]^o$»varsha- 
Adhikarana in 544 A.D. (Damodarpur, 5), stating his desire to 
purchase some land ( kshetrastokam ) in a forest area ( atraranye ) 
within the district where the rate was also three dinaras lor one 
kulyavapa of land, such land having been required for the purpose 
of providing himself with the cost of carrying out necessary repairs 
in the temple of Sveta-Varahasvaml, of bali, charu, sattra, the 
supply of cow’s, milk, incense and flowers, and the maintenance 
of madhuparka, lamp, etc., and also for the purpose of increasing 
his mother’s merits. The applicant was able to secure altoffether 
five kulyavdpas of khila land with vastu in different localities. 
In the Faridpur inscriptions the same procedure seems to have 
been followed. What was essential on the part of an intending 
purchaser was to make an application to the local authorities. 
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This application is not always found reproduced in all its details* 
but there is no lack of information as to the different items 
which a complete application was to touch upon* these being 
generally dealt with in another part of the record, describing the 
final stage of the transaction. Some applications* as recorded 
^in the Damodarpur Plates* are brief inasmuch as they do not 
mention the current rates* but these are referred to when 
transactions reach their concluding stages. Similarly, in 
the Faridpur Plates, the application as embodied in Plate No. A 
simply states that the applicant Vatabhoga wants - some 
land ( kshetra-khandam ) for the purpose of making a gift 
of it to a Brahmin. There is no reference here to the current 
rates, neither to the nature of land wanted, nor to the 
character of ownership required to be trarikf erred, nor to the 
total area of land, etc. These details are provided in the latter 
part of the inscription. Application in Plate B is fuller than 
the preceding one ; the applicant Vasudeva-svami, stating that 
he requires some land (area unspecified) for a gift at certain 
rates (not mentioned). In the concluding part it is said that the 
rate was four dinaras for each kulyavapa of fallow land, but 
it is not clear how much land was sold to the applicant. 
Application in Plate C is almost as brief as the former, stating 
only that one kulyavapa was required which after purchase was to 
be given to a Brahmin, Bhatta Gomidattasvami. The inscription 
being in a fragmentary condition, it is impossible to say whether 
other details were given in this portion, but necessary informa> 
tion as to local rates, etc., is to be found only in the concluding 
part. Application D (Ghugrahati), made by SupratikasvamI for 
some land required for the establishment of haft, charu and sattra, 
so that it might be useful to a Brahmin, does not specify the 
area of land needed, nor the price to be paid for it, nor does it 
include an expression of his willingness to pay at the current 
rates. In the portion that follows there is no mention of the 
price paid, but of the total area which was given, amounting to 
three kulyavdpas of land. It is doubtful if t]iis inscription 
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records a case of land-sal^ of the nature above discussed. There 
is, however, some difficulty in regarding it as a free gift to the 
person who applied for it, since in that case it will be necessary to 
infer that a vishay-adhikarana was empowered to make 'such a gift. 
Secondly, the expectation of revenue from this land is implied 
where the inscription holds that if ‘ it is capable of being used,’, 
it will be a source of revenue to the king. The interpretation of 
this passage, as meaning that a general improvement in local 
conditions leading to a consequential increase in revenue 
would' be facilitated by the grant of this particular piece of 
land lying fallow and unexploited is not barred out as improbable. 
In regard to the question why applications are sometimes 
so brief, making no reference to certain essential items 
which are found included in other similar statements (c/. 
Damodarpur, 1 and 2), it may be suggested that certain details 
were excluded for the sake of avoiding superfluity and repetition, 
for these in any case were to be incorporated in the portion deal- 
ing with the concluding stages of the transaction, and also that 
it was found convenient by experience that it was better not to 
be precise regarding the measurement of land required, etc., for 
the authorities alone after proper consultation of stata-jecords 
and suitable inquiries were able to decide how much land could 
be spared. 

We have so far dealt with cases appearing before a district 
adhikarana. There was the village adhikarana also which was 
empowered to consider similar applications. Thus Gramika 
Nabhaka applied before the authorities of Palana -vrindaka (the 
Mahattaras, the, Adhikarana or the Committee of Eight, the 
Gramika and the Kutumbins), with a request that he might pur- 
chase some land (not specified in the application-portion) inMhe 
village Chandagrama, enabling him to settle a certain Brahmin 
on it, the land so required was to be aprada, khila (fallow) and 
free from all taxes ( samudaya-bahya -), for he was ready to pay 
in accordance with the rate prevalent in the village ( gram-anu - 
krama-vilcruya-maryada). As the land required was not situated 
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in Palana -vrindaka, but in Chandagrapa, the authorities had to 
be in communication with the Brahmins, Kutumbins and other 
prominent residents of the latter. It is very likely that Chanda* 
grama wans under the jurisdiction of the court at PalaSa-flfindafca 
and that its authorities must have helped the latter in finding 
Hit a suitable piece of land for Nabhaka and also in other ways 
locally under the supervision of the higher staff. The Dhanaidaha 
inscription also Refers to an application which was received by 
the ashtakuladhikarana of a cfrtain village (name not available), 
and its leaders of the different categories. The Paharpur inscrip- 
tion refers to an application which was received by the Adhikarana 
if Pundravardhana, where the Nagaraheshthl was present, giving 
all requisite details, but as the land required was situated outside 
the adhishthana, prominent Brahmins, Kulumbins and Mahat- 
taras of the locality where it was available were informed of it, 
30 that with their help suitable lands could be selected and steps 
taken to demarcate the area to be sold. The village-authorities 
who co-operated with the Bhukti-staff in the Paharpur grant 
aelonged to the same categories as mentioned in the Damodarpur 
Plate No. 4. The Baigram copper-plate is the third available 
record showing how an application received by a higher authority 
(in this case the Kumaramatya and the Vishayadhikarana of 
Panchanagarl), was passed on to the authorities of a village 
[samvyavahari-pramukham) , such as Brahmins, and Kutumbins 
for necessary help in giving effect to it. The Adhikarana of the 
Vakkattaka- Vitht heard an application for purchase of land as 
3tated in the • Mallasarul inscription. The proceedings of the 
Adhikarana which opened with the representation of his case by 
ihe applicant reached their next stage when it was referred to 
ihe record-keepers for an expression of their opinion as to whether 
iht? land required could be given under the terms mentioned or 
mplied by him. If the record-keepers who were consulted 
ugnified their consent, then only the application could be 
jr anted. As already stated, the applicant does not always give 
jarticulars about rates, etc. These are to be found out by 
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the Pustapalas after proper investigation. It appears that a 
transaction could not take place immediately after the Pustapalas 
referred to by an adhikarana, had submitted their report in° the 
event of certain conditions intervening. In the case recorded 
in the Damodarpur Plate No. 5, the Vishayapati of Kotivarsha 
seems to have differed from the opinion given by the Pustapalas 
that the proposed transaction would be perfectly valid and proper. 
The question that arises here is : when did the difference 
originate? The report submitted *by the Pustapalas seems to 
have attempted* to meet a point raised by the Vishayapati. 
Their argument was that Amritadeva, the prospective buyer, 
intended to make the proposed gift under the knowledge and im- 
pression that he had a legitimate right to do so, while the Vishaya- 
pati alone (not in combination with his advisory committee), 
perhaps entertained some suspicion on this point. If the 
Vishayapati gave his personal opinion after the report from 
the Pustapalas had been received, then it will have to be 
inferred that the case had been referred to them twice. This 
is, however, not stated in the inscription. Perhaps when the 
case after having been presented to the Adhikarana was on its 
way to the Pustapalas, the Vishayapati made a note of his 
objection. In the case of disagreement with the VisMyapati, 
it was for the king himself to decide the matter. It is to 
be noted here that the case did not go up to the provincial 
governor whose subordinate the Vishayapati was, but 
straightway to the king for final disposal. Apparently, there- 
fore, in certain reserved matters appeals from a * district were 
to be heard directly by the king himself. In regard to the 
disputed point that was referred to the king, as recorded in the 
above-mentioned Damodarpur Plate, his decisions upheld 4he 
findings of the Pustapalas it was found by him that Amritadeva 
had a right to the act of piety ( dharmaparat-avapti ), which he 
wanted to perform, viz., to make the gift under conditions men- 
tioned by him. This shows beyond doubt that the record-keepers 
were not bound to follow the dictates of the highest officer of the 
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district, but that it was required that they should judge everything 
in an unfettered manner. * 

All the other cases recorded in our inscriptions show that 
steps were taken to complete sale-transactions immediately after 
record-keepers had given their verdict in favour of those proposed. 
This will prove that rarely did differences arise between Pusta- 
' p&las and other authorities such as the District Officer in regard 
to the bonafides or competence of a person applying for purchase 
of land. • i 

As regards the payment of price, the documents are not clear 
as to how it was collected. The measurement and demarcation of 
any land sold took place after the price for the same land had been 
collected ( upasahgrihya or aylkritya), following the puhtapalas’ 
approval to the proposed transaction. There js probably no serious 
reason to doubt that the price in every case was paid to Government. 
So far as the documents of the Guptas are concerned, the same 
authorities that received applications, forwarded them to pusta- 
palas for scrutiny and opinion, directed as in some cases local 
staffs to select and measure lands which were to be given, arranged 
for a copper-plate to be drawn embodying the terms of the sale, 
accompanied some times by conditions of the gift made by 
the third party, must also have been responsible for the collection 
of the price. Whether this was done directly by them or 
through some other department of Government, is a question 
that cannot be answered definitely. It was evidently the district 
government of Kotivarsha, to which prices were paid for tran- 
sactions recorded in Damodarpur Plates Nos. 1, 2 and 5; 
..the local government of Palaia -vjindaka (the athfakul-adhikarana, 
the Gramika, the Mahattaras ) to which Nabhtrka, the Gramika, 
submitted the price of the land situated in a different locality 
which was most probably under the former’s jurisdiction. 
Similarly, for the transaction recorded in the Paharpur inscrip- 
tion, it was the government of Pundravardhana (the Adhikarana 
in this case was under some Ayuktakas ) that received the appli- 
cation for ihe purchase of some land and arranged for its scrutiny 
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by Pustapalas and directed the local staff to collect the price from 
the purchasers ( dinara-trayam-ayikritya ). The Vishayadhikaraiia 
of Fafichanagari which directed the authorities at Vaigrama 
with regard to their duties in connexion with sale of lands 
within their area to Bhaskara and Bhoyila, must have taker! 1 
( dylkritya ) the price amounting to six dinaras and eight rupakas 
from them. The Mallasarul grant shows definitely that the 
price for the land purchased by Vijayasena from the Adhikarana 
of the Vakkattaka-Fif/u was paid to the same authorities. 
As there is no reference to any othel authorities entrusted with 
the task of. collecting prices from 'buyers of lands, it may be 
taken as certain that this was a matter for local government 
and that this was one of the sources of income to them. Accor- 
ding to Pargiter, Farid pur Plate B shows that Vasudevasvami 
bought his land from a private individual named Thoda, a 
Mahattara (1.17); Faridpur Plate A shows that the land purchased 
by the Sadhanika Vatabhoga was the joint property of 
Mahattaras and common-folk ; and Faridpur Plate C records 
a case of purchase of land belonging to certain Bharadvaja 
Brahmins or in other words to a joint family. The Mahattaras 
and others from whom the land was purchased according to Plate 
A, were those who sat in the A dhikarana receiving the application 
from Vatabhoga. They were connected with the application for 
purchase as well as the whole process of sale itself like the 
Adhikarana of the Kotivarsha-t’isfcai/a, associated with the 
NagaraSreshthi, the Kulika, etc., in the Damodarpur Plates. 
As nowhere in these plates it is said that the lands sold were 
the common property of villagers as represented by these 
elements, the assumption that they were so will bo wholly 
unwarrantable. Then, again in the same Faridpur Plate there 
is no indication that the Mahattaras and others referred to by^ 
Pargiter, came from any village, i.e., Dhruvilatl where the latid 
was situated. In regard to Plates B and C, Pargiter’s conclusions 
are based on highly doubtful readings of certain passages which 
are damaged beyond recovery. The word samvaddha in what 
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Pargiter reads as Mahattara-Thoda-samvaddha 1 is a pure guess 

(Plate B) and the reading Bharadv&fti-sagotra, as referring to 
bhavanta ( bhavantah - 1.14), is equally doubtful in Plate C. 
There is sufficient space for a single or conjunct letter between 
‘ tra ' of sagotra and ‘bha’ of ‘ bhavanta ’ and this may be referred 

to asmat, i.e., the purchaser. It is difficult to understand how 

\ 

*' r in a legal document like this a set of owners could be referred 
to vaguely as belonging to the Bltaradvaja-gfotra and not 
actually named. * ‘ Bhavantah ’ must be taken as referring to 
the authorities before whdm the purchase^ submitted his 
application (c/. tadarhatha matto dlnaram-upasahgrihya — 
Damodarpur Plate 5). The discovery of the Damodarpur and 
other Plates of the Gupta period has rendered a correct inter- 
pretation of the Faridpur Plates easier, for »most of the former 
are better preserved and more explicit than the latter. 

One of the essential duties of the local administrators in 
connexion with these land- sales was to take the utmost care 
in measuring accurately each piece of land sold. Some of the 
inscriptions do not say by whom the measurement was carried out 
(Damodarpur Plates 1, 2, 4 and 5 ; Faridpur A, B, C ; Ghugra- 
hati). In respect of these it may be safely said that the business 
of measurement was conducted under the supervision of the 
authorities who received the respective applications for purchase 
of lands. The places where such lands were situated must have 
been comprised within the direct sphere of work of the Adhi- 
karana, the Vishayapati and others connected with it. In regard 
to lands situated in villages, for the administration of which 
-local staffs were responsible, directions were issued by these 
higher authorities to them to the effect that {hey were free to 
select such sites as would not conflict with their own agricultural 
operations, carry out measurements as fixed by them in accor*- 
dance with the current system of measurement and mark the 
boundaries with permanent signs of chaff and charcoal. These 
directions (c/. Baigram), came after the price for the land had 

1 Cf. Ind. Ant., 1910, notes 96, p. 201 and 18, p. j202, 

65 
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already been paid and a copper-plate engraved. It is to be 

mentioned here that som4 inscriptions do not record the result 

of the steps taken by the village authorities on the lines of 

such communications received by them from administrators of 

superior grades. In these inscriptions also details regarding 

boundaries, etc.,* are not to be found (c/. Baigram Plate etc.), for 

the copper-plates which have come down are original or copies oi * 

them which were engraved before the finishing stages concluded, 

recording circumstances which tend with the payment of the 

sale-price for the land with its measurement and situation fixed, 

subject to* rights of ownership which are defined. The actual 

position of the land sold and its boundary-marks were noted at a 

later stage when these had been carefully determined by local staffs 

in accordance with<- instructions received from higher quarters. 

Damodarpur copper-plate No. 3 seems to suggest that the land 

sold to the Gramika Nabhaka had been inspected and measured 

by the Adhikarana of Palaia-imwdafea accompanied with Mahatta- 

ras, Kutumbins, etc., before the communication regarding the 

sale had been issued by them to the local authorities of Vayi- 

grama. If our interpretation is correct, it will mean that 

nothing was left to be done by the latter except that they were 

required to take note of a completed transaction. - ^ 

• • " J ■&,*' 

Local administrators are in some cases found to have 

utilised the services of a set of persons appointed by them to 

carry out some well-defined work. In the Mallasarul grant 1 it 

is noticed that several persons were entrusted by the Adhikarana 

of the Vakkattaka-Fithl with the task of distributing the ,, 

money paid by Vijayasena as the price of the land he had - ' 

purchased and already ‘ credited to the revenue of the Vlthl ’ 

in accordance with the instructions issued by them. These 

officers are described in the inscription as Kulavira-krita.* In 

the Ghugrahati inscription Samacharadeva, the Adhikarana of 

the Varaka-mandala-tn’s/jai/a, governed by the vishayapali Pavi- 

truka, is found to have appointed Karaifikas Nayanaga, Kefova 


Ep. Ind., XXII, p. 16 M. 
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and others as Kulavdras, with whose assistance three kulyavapas 
of land were separated from an area formerly granted by the 
issue* of a copper-plate, and who after setting up proper boun- 
daries on four sides gave away what remained in Vyaghrachoraka 
to the applicant Supratikasvaml. Farid pur Plate No. C shows 
that the district Adhikarana chose some persons (names not 
given) as Kulavdras who seem to have rendered their services 
at the concluding stage of the transaction recorded in that 
inscription, viz., the effecting of the separation of the particular 
plot of land from the connected areas, and its proper measure- 
ment. The specific duties of the Kulavdras in this inscription 
have not been detailed as in the two other inscriptions referred 
to above. The Kulavdras from these records appear to have 
been chosen from those who were conversant with the business 
conducted by adhikaranas ( adhikarana-jHan — Faridpur C) or with 
matters relating to documents ( karanikas ) which clearly fell 
within the Adhikarana's cognizance. It may not be wrong to 
suppose that there was a panel of such experts formed by local 
authorities, from whom the requisite number had to be appointed 
in turn as cases appeared requiring their services. From the 
non-mention of kulavdras in some inscriptions it may be natural 
to infer that their services were not always necessary ; where 
the help of village institutions was available there was no 
need to appoint kulavdras. It is also possible from the evidence 
available to infer that they were appointed particularly in 
such cases where it was not possible for various reasons for 
the local authorities to be present to inspect measurement, etc., 
at the site, where they had to act as deputies or representatives. 

It may be asserted without hesitation that the law which 
the State administered relating to transfer of property was of a 
definite character not only in its provisions as regards conditions 
of ownership, but also in the matter of procedure. This law 
accorded full' recognition to local usage. Prices of lands, for 
instance, were to be determined in accordance with rates current 
locally. The Paharpur and Baigram inscriptions .show that in 
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the years 159 and 128 (Gupta era), the price of one kulyavapa 
of land in the localities respectively referred to by them was 
2 din&ras ; in the Damodarpur copper-plate inscriptions of the 
years 124-224 the current rate is given as 3 dlnarqs ; in tlje 
Faridpur Plates as 4 dlnaras (prak-pravritti-maryada-G ; prdk- 
vikriyamdnaka - m aryadd-B ; prak-samudra-maryada- A). That 
within a comparatively circumscribed area rates varied even in the 
same year is shown by the discrepancies between the Damodarpur 
copper-plate No. 2 and the Baigram copper-plate, both belonging 
to the same year, 128 G.E. Such variations must have been 
due primarily to differences in the economic conditions existing 
in different localities, which should also explain the discrepancy 
between the Damodarpur and Paharpur rates, applying to the 
same bhukti and pradtically to the same period (Damodarpur Plates 
No. 4 and the Paharpur inscription). Differences between 
Damodarpur (No. 5), Paharpur and Baigram on one hand and 
Faridpur rates on the other can be accounted for by the supposi- 
tion that with the advance of time prices of lands rose higher, 
but the absence of any record belonging to the same area as 
shown in the Faridpur Plates, which might be assigned to the 
age of the Damodarpur Plates, stands in the way of judging if 
prices in the same locality had incieased, if so by ho% much. 
The law regarding transfer of property drew an essential 
distinction, which is only natural, between lands meant for 
purposes of cultivation and those for building ( kshetra and vastu). 
In an application for purchase of land the candidate had to note 
clearly whether he wanted (a) cultivable land or . (b) homestead 
land or (c) both [instances of (a)-Damodarpur, 1, 2, 3 ; instances' 
of (b) Damodarpur, 4, 5, Paharpur, Baigram]. It was not 
always necessary as in the Baigram Plate to specify separately the 
area of cultivable 1 and that of homestead lands, for instances in 
the Damodarpur Plates 4 and 5 and the Paharpur Plate the total 
area of land given away is stated as inclusive of vastu From 
the Baigram Plate it appears that vastu land could be used for 
purposes of drainage and passage (t ala-vat ak-artham — 1.9); in 
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Paharpur the lands sold included tala, vataka and vastu. In 
the law relating to transfer of property there was presumably 
a section dealing with the sale of lands belonging to the category 
Of those described as Aprada (not given, i.e., remaining open to 
occupation), aprahata and khila (uncultivated, fallow) lands 
( kshetra — Damodarpur, 1), which could be disposed of as exempt 
from payment of all the usual dues and extra taxes ( samudaya - 
bahya and apratikara — Paharpur ;* akinchit-pratikara and 
samudaya-bahya-^-'B&igrava ; samudaya-bahya — Mallasarul). The 
right to enjoy such pieces of land with th® above-specified 
advantages attached to it, which took effect from the moment 
of the completion of a sale-transaction, was both a restrictive and 
perpetual one ; it was not allowed to the transferee to change 
or modify its ownership by means of sale, mbrtgage or otherwise, 
but to confine its enjoyment to himself and his line in perpe- 
tuity ; if the property was transferred to a religious institution 
or establishment, the same principle applied, that is to say, it 
was to remain non- transferable till eternity ( Svctai'arahasvamine 
6dsvat-kala-bho(jya-dattah — Damodarpur 5, &a&md-achandra-taraka 
bhngyatayd — Damodarpur 1 ; putra-pautra-kramcna vidhina prati- 
paditam — Faridpur C). This conditional owernership was 
provided by the rule termed as Nivi-dharma (Damodarpur, ]). 
Lands sold under the provisions of this rule were described as 
akshaya-nlm (Paharpur, Baigram). It was thus not open to a 
private individual or institution in whose favour a property had 
been transferred subject to the operation of this rule to violate 
it by effecting a second transfer of its ownership. The grant 
of this kind of limited ownership fixed in perpetuity extending 
over a whole village in the case of a direct and voluntary gift 
was within the legal competence of a Sdmantd as conditioned by 
th& akshaya-nlvi-dharma (Vappaghoshavata grant). ‘Undistributed 
wastes ’ were treated as involving economic loss to the state, or 
more appropriately, to the king. The existing law encouraged 
private enterprise, allowing a suitable person to secure portions 
of such - lands for valuable consideration, for his own use or for 
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purposes of a gift to another person or religious establishment. 
Usually it was the State’s duty to encourage the cause of learning 
or education by attractive gifts of entire villages ; the Ghugr&ha$i 
copper-plate recording a gift of land to a Brahmin who applied 
for the same to the authorities of the V araka-Mandala - Vishaya 
and the Vappaghoshavata copper-plate recording the gift of a 
whole village to a Brahmin named Bhatta Brahmavlrasvaml, 
preserve two instances ol: such encouragement by the State 
where no price was paid by the parties benefited or others 
seeking to benefit them. Other inscriptions record purchases 
of untilled, undeveloped wastes by private individuals either for 
themselves or for others. Rights conferred on the transferee 
in such cases were as sacred and as inviolate as those attached 
to gifts made by kings. The transferee’s rights were ensured 
by the issue of a copper-plate. Even when a particular piece of 
land was bought by a certain Brahmin and the transaction 
effected in conformity with the custom of sale, it would still be 
regarded as a case of land-gift to be protected by all future ad- 
mistrators ( api cha bhumidana-samvaddhavubhau Hokau bhavatah). 
Every such transaction was profitable to the State in two ways ; 
firstly, being treated as a case of gift it would mean the 
acquisition of a share of religious merit (dharma-pty&a-shad- 
bhagarn or dharma-shad-bhagam), secondly, as the land 
could be had only for consideration, it brought in some revenue 
(Parama-bhattaraka-padanam arthopachayah — dharma-shad-bh&g- 
dpyayanaflcha — Paharpur). Prices of lands purchased were to be 
paid to local authorities before whom applications had been 
submitted. The, Mallasarul grant mentions that payment was ■ 
made at the Vithl court of Vakkattaka by Vijayasena. Other 
inscriptions show how applications had to state that they .^were 
prepared to pay due prices to district or village authorities 
approached by them with their respective requests. 

The law regulating transfer of property took proper care in 
respecting other people’s rights, particularly those acquired in 
connexion with vacant lands available for purchase by outsiders. 
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The protective attitude of the State seems to be indicated in the 
terms embodied in communications addressed to village authori- 
ties, s which required them to select sites that would not cause 
any interruption to their own agricultural work (sva-karmman=^d 
virodhena— Paharpur). It appears to be evident from this that 
^very step was taken to avoid transgressing any such right as 
that of passage or of the use of water, when the question of 
selecting the land for which money had 1 been already paid was 
taken up. * 

As a means of preventing*undesirable elemepts from secur- 
ing a footing in village-life, it was required to state details as to 
the object of buying the land for which an application had been 
made, which was to be examined by the Adhikararia. The 
Nwidharma, which applied to all these transactions of land-sale, 
extended to the property taken as a whole including vastu and 
khila-kshetra both, when in any case of sale these two kinds of 
land were involved. Thus the law provided for the maintenance 
of the indivisible character of the land, which might be altered at 
the option of the transferee or his representative at any time if 
one part of the land sold were allowed to be regarded as transfer- 
able and the other non-transferabie. This*was another means of 
preserving the integrity of village-life and checking competition 
in prices of lands. 

Every piece of land to be sold had to be measured under a 
fixed system which had been devised and was current in those 
days. What was the exact measurement of a kulyavdpa in 
terms of the modern system is not known. Whatever the 
derivative meaning of this term might be, there is no doubt that 
it meant a definite extent of land in this period. This was 
adjusted to the systen of measurement based on a unit of 8 by 9, 
in which the length was greater than the width by 1 ( ashtaka - 
navaka-nalena or ashtaka-navaka-nalabhydm) the unit being re- 
presented by twonalas, one for measuring the length and the other 
for measuring the breadth of the area disposed of. That the figures 


C/. Ep. Ind.' XXi p. 68, a. 
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8 and 9 stood for the corresponding numbers of cubits representing 
the measurements of the* two nalas respectively is shown by the 
explicit reference in some inscriptions to the employment of 
hasta (cubit) in the prevalent system of land-measurement 
(Damodarpur, 3, ashtaka-navaka-nalabhyam, also Baigram, 
Mallasarul ; ashtaka-navaka-nalena — Faridpur, A and B ; darvvi 
karmma-hastena - Maliasarul ; DharmaBla-Sivachandra-hasta- — 
Faridpur, B and C ; Sivfochandra-hastena — Faridpur A). Thus 
two nalas were used in turn for the measurement of length 
and breadth respectively, one measuring nine cubits and the other 
eight. Tife element ashtaka as well as navaka in the compound 
can well be taken as representing the size of the nala employed in 
each case, and the custom of measuring by hasta - standard having 
been shown in some inscriptions to have been current, it is 
evident that whether the compound is preceded by hasta 
or not, the same practice must have been followed through- 
out. Taking the average measurement of a hasta to be 
19 inches 1 the unit represented by the ashtaka and navaka 
nalas will correspond to an oblong area of 19x8x19x9 = 
25992 sq. inches or 180^ sq. ft. How many times this area a 
kulyavapa contained is not possible to determine. In measuring 
one kulyavapa of land either the same two nalas were . Applied as 
many times as would give the required area lengthwise and 
breadthwise respectively or, as many numbers of nalas, divided 
into two sets of unequal sizes, as required by the standard system 
for the measurement of length and breadth, were employed till the 
fixed area was fully covered. If one kulyavapa corresponded exactly 
to an area measuring 8 reeds by 9 reeds, as suggested by Pargiter,' 
it would have been superfluous to mention the two identical ex- 
pressions separately. It is to be added that no word jgi used 
to denote this assumed correspondence between the jwo. 
Besides, Pargiter’ s calculation does not give a definite result, for 
the equivalence of one reed to 16 hastas is a mere suggesion. 
One kulyavapa of land was equivalent to 8 dronas as shown by the 


1 Pargiter , Ind. Ant, 1910, p. 215. 
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Baigram Plate. This is borne out by the Paharpur grant 
according to which 12 drona-vapas + $ kulya-vapa of waste-land 
corre^ftnded to an area measuring two kulya-vapas. 40 dr<na- 
vapts (or 5 hilyavapas) corresponded to one Pataka, as illustrated 
by the Tippera plate of Vainya-Gupta, which should correct 
Gangamohan Laskar’s fixation of 1 Pataka 1 as being equivalent 
to 50 dronavapas, which he attempted on the basis of the 
Asrafpur Plates. TJie Tippera Plate gives a definite basis of 
calculation mentioning tint l\Patakas of land were distributed 
in one village in five separate plots consisting resp'ecti^ely of 7 
Patakas, 9 Dronavapas, 33 Dronavapas, 30 Dronavapas, If Patakas 
(thus 90 Dronavapas were equivalent to Patakas, which means 
1 Pataka was equal to 40 Dronavapas). As Pataka and Dronavapa 
are names of measures of capacity, it is quite possible that the 
system of land-measurement which was in vogue during the 
period was based on an average calculation ns to the extent of 
area on which one drona of seeds could be sown. The emer- 
gence of such a principle of calculation adjusted to the hasta- 
unit of measurement presupposes a detailed stud\ of agricultural 
conditions and much experience in survey and assessment 
work. 

That gold coins were in use in this province is proved 
uot only by actual specimens which have been recovered 
but by references in inscriptions to dinara» used in pay- 
ment of prices of lands. Silver money was also in use ; for 
instance, in the Baigram Plate there is a reference to rupakas, 
eight rupakas being equivalent to a half-dinara, which means 
that one dlnara was worth 16 rupakas in value. During the reign 
of Kumara-Gupta I (Dhanaidha and Damodarpur Plates), the 
weight of a gold coin as judged from extant specimens varied . 
from 124.7' to 127.3' (original weight must have been slightly 

1 There is no sure basis of his calculation. The reading of the Asrafpur plates is 
uncertain in many places. According to him, 5 Patak«8+60 Dronavapas =6 Pl^ikas+10 
Dropavftpas; therefore, 50 Dropavapas = l P&taka. , He interprets ‘ Propavipa • as meaning 
the extent of land on which one Droga of seeds could be sown, 1 

66 
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higher) grains. In the time of Skanda-G upta the din&ra coin 
nearly approximated to the weight of a Suvarna, i.e., about 146 
grains (coins weighing about 142 grains have been <»found). 
The weight of gold coins slightly increased later The usual 
weight of a silver coin was that of a silver Karshdpana, i.e., 
56*58 grains. 


> V. A. Smith, CCIM, Vol. I, Piute XVI, 13. 



CHAPTER II 

Administration under the and the Senas 


The administrative condition of Bengal from about the 
middle of the eighth century to the end of the twelfth js pictured 
in the inscriptions of the Palas, the Chandras, the Varmans, 
the Kambojas and the Senas. A close study of these records 
shows that the administrative system generally followed in this 
period, though uniform throughout in its main outline, was 
subject to changes and modifications as occasions arose. Secondly 
it is also evident that when the period opens, it does not start 
exactly with the same system as is known to have prevailed in 
the preceding age. 

In the eighth century A.D., when Bengal under the leader- 
ship of the Palas found her«elf in the role of an imperial power, 
confronting the task of administering large territorial possessions, 
scattered over a wide area, she simply could not do without 
looking out for precedents elsewhere. Unlike Magadha from 
the days of the Mauryas down to the end of the Gupta Age, she 
herself did not possess any long-standing systematic experience 
in the art of administering an empire. No doubt, with the collapse 
^of the Gupta empire, attempts were made by some local dynasties 
in the province to extend the boundaries of their states, but they 
are not definitely known to have attained an imperial status in 
the real sense of the expression, not in the sense in which pane- 
gyrists understand it. The case of Sa£nhka may be pointed to as 
an exception, but it is commonly held that even he was originally 
connected with the Guptas ; it is also almost certain that bis 
career began outside Bengal, as the Rohtasgarh seal which 
furnishes the earliest evidence of his power seems to show. 
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The imperial history of Bengal definitely commenced from 
the time of the foundation of the Pala dynasty, when she had to 
find out and apply a system suitable for administering her deve- 
loping dominion. 

The early Palas cannot claim much originality in respect 
of the administrative machinery which they put into operation. 
The system already stood more or less complete at the time of thq, 
Deo-Baranark inscription of Jivitagupta II 1 which mentions a 
number of official designations, also to be found in the inscriptions 
of the early Pala period. , 

The government which prevailed throughout the period was 
wholly of a monarchical type. There is little evidence of the 
existence of any constitutional authority by which the conduct 
of a king could be controlled. The Rarnacharita by Sandhyakara 
Nandi records the case of a Pala king, Mahipala II, ruling in a 
capricious and despotic manner, not paying any heed to the 
counsel of his ministers, but there was nothing in the whole 
system of government which could make this impossible. It was 
a single individual who revolted against his oppressive regime 
and organised a movement which brought about its end. In fact 
there is no clear picture of a definite form of constitution in the 
inscriptions of the period. It is the king and his family^ whose 
glory is constantly harped upon in a tireless strain. Among the 
many records from winch the history of the different ruling 
families of the period is to be recovered, there is only one, the 
Badal Prasasti,* which emphasises the importance of a certain 
family of ministers. If this were the only source of information, 
the formulation of the theory that kings in those days were mere- 
puppets in the hands of their ministers might have been justi- 
fied to a certain extent. But this view is contradicted by a large 
mass of evidence which points to the king as the sole idealised 
hero, apart from whom the State had no existence, and who in 

1 Fl*et, CIT , III, pp. 213 ff. Ad earlier instance is the Banskhera copper-plate of 
HarshavanJhana, see Ep. Tod., IV, pp. 208 ff. 

* Ep. lDd.. II. pp. J61 ff. 
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truth was the State, as understood in those days. The Badal 
Pra&asti, which depicts the achievements of a Brahmin family 
producing successive generations of ministers who served under 
the*Palas from Gopala I to Surapala I, may have pitched the 
•claims of the family too high ; for in the official records of the 
Palas there is no corroboration of its evidence in so far as, if 
at all, it raises the prestige and power of the minister’s family 
above those of the king. What the inscription may at the most 
prove is that nothing could prevent a king from offering his 
personal homage to a Brahijiin minister, but this did not mean 
any deterioration of his supreme authority as the paramount head 
of the government. The influence secured by such a minister, 
as shown in the Badal Pra&asti, was of a personal character, due 
to his good services to the king, but not jto any constitutional 
right which could be duly enforced. 

It may be safely mentioned here that there was the 
possibility of a constitutional development of a far-reaching 
character on the eve of the accession of the Palas. At that time 
the country witnessed a general collapse of royal authority ; it 
appeared as if everybody tried to seize power and bring others 
under his subjection. But there was yet no apprehension of the 
failure of monarchy as a system, so deep-rooted it had become in 
the consciousness of the people. It was felt that only a strong 
ruler could save the country from the crisis into which it 
had been plunged, not that kingship as an institution had failed, 
and consequently, a different form of government should be 
given a trial. Gopala was acclaimed as the right type of ruler 
capable of steering the vessel of the state across troubled waters. 

A question of constitutional importance is* involved in the 
manner in which Gopala came to occupy the throne. The verse 
in the Khalimpur inscription of Dharmapala \ the son and sue* 
cessor of Gopala, stating the circumstances in which the Pala 
dynasty was founded, uses two words of a technical character, 


i 


Ep. Ind , IV, pp. 217 It. 
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viz., Mdtsyanyaya 1 and Prakriti. The Kautiliya, speaking of the 
origin of the state of mdtsyanyaya, defines the term as follows : 
Apranitehimatsyanydyam-udbhdvayati | Baliyan-abalam hi grasate 
dandadhar-abhave — i.e., “When the law of punishment is kept in 
abeyance, it gives rise to such disorder as is implied in the' 
proverb of fishes (meaning that a great fish swallows a small one); 
for in the absence of a magistrate, the strong will swallow the 
weak, but under his protection the weak resist the strong.” 
According to Indian speculators, monarchy had its origin amidst 
circumstances characteristic of a state of matsyanyaya : matsya- 
nyay-abhibhutah prajd Manurii Vaivasvatam rajanam chakrire . 2 
(“People suffering from anarchy as illustrated by the proverbial 
tendency' of a large fish swallowing a small one first elected 
Manu, the Vaivasvata^ to be their king”). The political condi- 
tion cf the country on the eve of Gopala’s accession, described 
as a state of matsyanyaya, was such as required the concerted 
action of the affected people to be put an end to. The term 
‘Prakriti,’ therefore, which has been used in the Khalimpur 
Plate to denote the agent that brought about the end of this state 
ol mdtsyanyaya in which the country had been placed, should 
have the same meaning as the word ‘ Prajd, ’ employed in the 
Kautillya, denoting those who removed ‘ anarchy ’ by electing 
Vaivasvata Manu as their king. Matsyanyaya is a recurrent 
phenomenon ; it appears whenever there is a failure of the law of 
punishment, i.e., whenever the kingly authority is non-existent. 
The situation which arose in Bengal was unlike one common to a 
state of temporary uncertainty, confusion and disorder marking a 
period of transition from one regime to another. At such a time 
there was the heed of all combining together to find out a 
solution. The use of the word ‘ Prakriti ’ 8 in the sense of peopjg 

1 Cf. Matsyany&ya-virahitab prakiUa-ratnab,— P. Bhattacharya, KfimarfipafifiBatavrli, 
Texts, p. 12. 

2 I, 13. 

3 1 Prakriti ' in the sense of sabjeots is probably used in the H&thigamphft inscription of 
Khamvela, see Ep. Ind., XX, pp. 71 ff ; also in the Junagadh inscription of 6kandagupta, 
Fleet, CII, III, p. 60. 
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in general is to be found in two earlier inscriptions from 
Damodarpur and Faridpur. 1 In this sense the word is also 
used in' the Artha&lstra : Araja-bija-lubdhafc kshudraparishatke 

,virakta-pjakritir The Artbasastra also gives the 

name Prakriti to each of the elements — the king, the minister, 
the country, the fort, the treasury, the army and the 
ally ( Svamy-amatya-janapada-durga-ko6a-danda-rnitrani prakri- 
tayaty, the aggregate of which constituted a State ruled by a 
monarch. This theory regarding the constituent elements of 
sovereignty is known to tlie author of the Iiamauli Pratasti of 
Vaidyadeva ( Saptanga-kshitipadhitvam — verse 12).’ An existing 
kingdom is endowed with these factors, but when there is no 
kingdom, no state, no form of recognised political authority, 
who are to be meant by the ‘ prakritayah ’ ’that placed the crown 
on the head of Gopala ? Out of the elements mentioned in the 
Kautiliya, although scattered and disintegrated owing to the 
absence of an acknowledged ruling authority, the danda and the 
janapada, i.e., the soldiery and the country-folk, may have taken 
part in the election of the king in association with others like 
those who had served as ministers under monarchs whom they 
later discarded, and it is quite likely that this movement had the 
financial support (kota) behind it which it needed in order to 
have proved a success. It can be shown that in the earlier period 
local leadership in villages and districts had been quite an effec- 
tive and serviceable factor of the prevailing system of administra- 
tion. In such limited regions individuals designated Mahattara 
and various institutions of local self-government had been accus- 
tomed for centuries to functions of a responsible character. It is 
probable that local authorities of such types connected with a 
comparatively small area joined together or took the initiative ih 
ejecting a sovereign, who afterwards gradually extended his sphere 
of authority, so that the whole country came to accept his rule. 
But as there is nothing on record showing such activities on 
their part as were commensurate with the dignity and importance 

i Ep. Ind.. XV, p. 186; T 0 d. Ant., 191Q. 
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of which evidence is supplied by the act of the election itself, it 
may be that there had been no system in vogue requiring regular 
meetings of large popular assemblies for any kind of nofmal 
constitutional business connected with the central executive of a 0 
State. That the people were at first treated with respect even 
by the head of the State is shown by the importance attached b\ 
Dharmapala to the good opinion of the people, which he enjoyed 
throughout his dominion. The Khalimpur grant of this monarch, 
unlike the later inscriptions of the family, also contain expressions 
which seem to show that local leaders were held by him in high 

<1 * B ** 

regard and esteem. The omission of these as well as the non- 

mention of the part played by the Prakritis in the establishment 

of the Pala dynasty in the subsequent records does not seem to 
* • (1 , 

be without some significance. It is not unlikely that the Palas 
who had owed so much to the people on the onset of their career 
consolidated their position so effectively by stamping out the evils 
of lawlessness and by making conquests abroad that they very soon 
felt free to go the way they liked without having to seek popular 
approval or consent. Moreover, having secured the active asso- 
ciation of some generations of very capable ministers whose work 
is praised in the Badal Praiasti, the early Pala kings felt them- 
selves well fortified. Those who had elected Gropala do not appear 
to have attempted to devise a new constitution for themselves. 

With these introductory remarks we may now proceed to 
examine the sjstern of administration as it actually worked. 
Royal titles remained as in the preceding period . 1 To these usual 
titles some of the Sena kings added their own birudas. The 
birudas assumed ,by Vija)asena, Vallalasena, Lakshmanasena, 
Visvarupasena and Kesavasena were respectively Ari-vrishabha- 
iahkara, A riraja-NiManka- Sankara, Ariraja-Madana-Sahkara, Arij* 
raja-Vrishdbhahka-Sahkara and Ariraja-Asahya-Sankara. 

1 The Tipper* copper-plate grant of Lokaoitha gives two titles, Adbimahftri'a and 
Par&meSvara, see Ep. Ind , XV, pp. 801 ff. The title ParameSvara is assumed by Vijayaaena 
Vallalasena and Lak^hraagaseda, and the expression ASvapati-Gajapati-Narapati raja tray- 
ftdhipati is bestowed upon Visvarupasena. 
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The king’s eldest son, as usual, was meant for heir-apparency 
(yauvarajyam). As to his duties and functions, no detailed infor- 
mation *is supplied. One such Yuvaraja or heir-apparent, 
Tribhuvanapala, carried out the duties of a messenger in con- 
nexion with the Khalimpur grant ; another, viz., Rajyapala was 
entrusted with similar business in the matter of the Monghyr 
grant . 1 Vigrahapaln, the Pula king, abdicated in favour of his son 
Narayanapala who wps acting as the Yuvaraja at the time of 
the renunciation of the throne by his father . 2 3 The term Kumara 
was applied to a son of the king, appointed to a high administrative 
post such as a provincial governorship. The Kumara sometimes 
gave a good account of himself by taking part in the reigning 
king’s military campaigns. Thus Lakshmanasena in his youth, 
before his installation as a king, appears to have 'participated in 
some victorious expeditions (Madhainagar grant ). 8 Ramapala 
used to hold consultations with his sons, particularly Rajyapala, 
in connexion with his war-preparations against the Kaivartas, 
the collapse of whose power was not only the greatest achieve- 
ment of his reign but one of the most notable episodes of the 
closing period of Pala history. 

Not only the king and his son or sons were interested 
in the government, but the former’s cousins sometimes 
intimately associated themselves with its policy and activities. 
Dharmapala and his son Pevapala were each in $urn assisted 
generously by their respective cousins, Vakpala and Jayapala, 
in the prosecution of their military plans. The Sahitya Parishat 
grant of Visvarfipasena 4 * * * gives the names of two Kumaras, 
Suryasena and Purushottamasena, recording the, gift of 

l E|i. Ind , XVT1T, pp. 304 (T. 

* Tail. Ant , XV. pp. 305IT , G LM , pp. 58IT. 

3 JPAffB, V, p >. 471 ff; OB, pp. 109ff. The date of the Tippera copper-plate of 

Lokanatha is uncertain. If it is not a pre-Pftla inscription, it will show that sometime in the 

early part of the period under review a chief named Bhavan&tlm abdicated in favour of h» 

nephew and himself became a 4 pishi * (bltfatufr sute gugavati pratipadya r&jyam £rTm*Q-* 

abhud=rishi-samo...V. 4), see Bp. Ind., XIIT, pp. 301 ff, 

< IB, pp. 143ff. 
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a plot of land measuring 10 udanus by the former to Halayudha 
on his birtb-day (varshavriddhau- 1.54), and the gift of another 
plot measuring 24 udanas by the otber Kumara. The Kumdra 
used to have his own amdtyas, styled Kumaramatyas. Whether 
such Amatyas, distinguished from the Rdjamatyas, were to be 
attached only to those among the princes who had been appointejj 
to provincial governorships, or to all such persons whether free or 
in such service, is not clfar. From the inscriptions of the earlier 
period it appears that the Kumaramatyas used to be appointed 
as Vishayapatis or district officers. This was perhaps because the 
administration of a province was generally regarded as a matter 
principally reserved for a Kumara. Consequently, those who 
were to be appointed as Vishayapatis were usually recruited from 
the rank of the' Kumaramatyas. There is no direct evidence in 
the inscriptions of the period to show that there was any incident 
of internal dissension among the many royal families whose 
history is to be found in these records. The Ramacharita com- 
mentary, however, lias preserved some authentic information 
regarding the most serious fratricidal quarrel that started during 
the reign of Mahlpala II, in the course of which one brother, 
Ramapala seems to have been thrown into prison, and another, 
Surapala, was probably done away with at a subsequent stage. 
The death of another king in the family, Gopala III, was probably 
engineered by his uncle Madanapala, as suggested by verse 18 
of the latter’s Manahali grant, combined with the evidence of 
the Ramacharita (IV). A study of the earlier inscriptions of the 
Palas raises the suspicion that a struggle for power ma-^ 
have taken ‘place in the royal family after the death of Devapala, 
leading to a change in the line of succession. But for want of 
definite evidence this suspicion cannot be converted into a 
certainty. & 

In the initiation of a policy and in the devising of ways and 
means to give effect to it, the king surely had to turn to his minis- 
ters who must have lived in the capital of his dominion, so that 
they might be directly available to him in the conduct of the central 
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administration. It may be noted here that none of the Brahmin 
advisers mentioned in the Badai Prctfasti has been actually 
designated a minister, but their functions, as referred to in the 
inscription, were actually those of a minister or counsellor. In 
this inscription Garga claims to have made Dharmapala (he 
master of the * whole world ’ ( Dharmah kritas-tad-adhipas-tv- 
ntkhilSsu dikshu). His son Darbhapani made the long stretch 
of territory extending from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas 
tributary to Dhartnapala’s son and Successor, Devapala ; this 
achievement was due to the policy said to have emanated from 
him ( nitya ). Darbhapani’s son SomeSvara who also flourished 
in Devapala’ s reign has been described as parameSvara-vallabha 
or one enjoying the confidence of the sovereign. His son 
Kedaramisra is credited with the whole responsibility for the 
success that attended Devapala’s relations with the Utkalas, the 
Hunas, the Gurjaras and the Dravidas. Kedaramisra, his son, 
was associated with the reign of Sur.ipala, and his son wasGurava- 
mi£ra whose skill in and devotion to polity won the admiration 
of bis sovereign Narayanapala. It was this Bhatta Guravami6ra 
who acted as a messenger in connexion with the Bhagalpur 
grant of Narayanapala. There are two verses in the Badai 
Pratasti, from which one may be tempted to draw the inference 
that the influence exercised by this Brahmin family was so 
great that even the Pala kings who received the benefit of its 
guidance and advice, particularly in the conduct of their foreign 
policy, had to acknowledge themselves as inferior to it. Verse 
6 states that Devapala had to wait at the gate of Darbhapani for 
an interview with him ( Tasthau Srl-Decapalo nripatir-avasar- 
apekshaya dvari yasya). The next ver*e records that this king 
first offered him “ a chair of state ” before seating himself on the 
throne (dattapy-analpam-udupa-chchhavipitham-agre yasy-asanam' 
narapatih suraraja-kalpah I nand-narendra-mukutankita-pfidap- 
amhh simhasanam sa-chakitafy svayam-asasada H ). It is difficult 
to agree with A. K. Maitreya 1 w'ho holds that the Palas were 

i GLM, p. 79 d. 
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most anxious to pay homage to these ministers and to do 
nothing that might displease them for this reason that they were 
the leaders of the people who had elected Gopala 1 to the throne. 
There is no evidence in this inscription, or in any other, as far as 
we know, to support the view that these ministers had their 
power based in a constitutional sense on popular support or that 
they owed their allegiance or were responsible to any group of' 
people or institution except the king. 

As several generations of this Brahmin family were associa- 
ted with successive Pala rulers, 4t is evident that the hereditary 
principle was observed in the appointment of ministers. This 
pi mciple'in regard to higher services at least appears to have 
continued to operate under later dynasties also, viz., the Chandras 
and the Yadavas, as is shown by the Bhuvaneswar Pratiasti of 
Bhatta Bhavadeva. 3 This inscription probably shows that 
Adideva, the grandfather of Bhavadeva II served under a 
Chandra king, and his son Govardhana may have also been con- 
nected with the same family. But Govardhana’s son Bhatta 
Bhavadeva served under Harivarmadcva who appears to have 
been a member of the Yadava family of East Bengal. 

Having made some concession for the fact that such 
statements regarding the honour and prestige enjoyed "by these 
ministers at the hands of their sovereigns occur in an inscription 
where the panegyrical element is too manifest to escape notice, 
one cannot ,but be persuaded to hold that there must be a 
substratum of truth in them, and on such a view of the matter 
may attempt to explain what accounted for the dominant; 
position held by these Brahmins in the royal court. One of th£ 
most apparent causes of their influence was their learning, which 
to judge from the internal data of the Badal Pillar inscription, 
must have been of an outstanding character ; another cau^e was 
their wealth which must have secured for them * a large 
following, and the third factor that contributed to their success 


1 Ep Ind , VI, pp. 203-07; IB, pp 15 ( 1 . 
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in the affairs of the state was their efficiency as soldiers. Garga, 
the adviser of Dharmapala, was iftore than Brihaspati, the 
counsellor and preceptor of the gods (vijahdsa Brihaspatim yah — 
verse 2)*; his son Darbhapani appears to have been well-versed 
in the four Vedas ( Vidija-chatushtaya-mukh-amburuhatta — 
verse 4); Some^vara was like Dhananjaya in point of prowess 
and he bestowed liberal gifts on suppliants, and through his 
wealth was able to make his friends dance in joy (verse 9) ; 
KedaramiSra whs a great scholar * having easily succeeded in 
acquainting himself with* the four vidyas t (verse 12), who 
seems to have given away large sums of money to needy 
persons, thinking that the wealth possessed by him 
really belonged to them, having been stolen by . himse'f 
(svayam-apahrita-vittan-arthino yo’ numenc-\erw 14) ; (luravami^ra 
was a second Para^urama (verse 18) ; his sovereign himself 
expressed his appreciation of his wealth of speech, his knowledge 
of the Agamas, the Fa/us, Jyolisha or Astronomy, etc. (verse 20); 
he was as much competent to defeat his opponents in assemblies 
of learned men as in overpowering his enemies in fields of battle 
(verse 22), however powerful they might be. His scholarship 
and sacrificial activities are spoken of with evident admiration 
in the Bhagalpur inscription of Narayanapala, where he is men- 
tioned as doing the duties of a messenger (verse 18). Their intel- 
lectual qualities, in particular their political wisdom as well as 
martial abilities, above all, their personality, notioubt gave them 
a commanding position which few rulers could ignore, but the 
Buddhist monarchs of the Pala dynasty must have been specially 
concerned to pay them their homage on the very material ground 
that through them they could expect to keep the* non-Buddhist 
element in the population in good humour. In the Kamauli 
Pra&asti ol Vaidyadeva, he is mentioned to have originally served 
as a sachiia under the Gaude&vara Kumarapala (end of the 
]2tli century). He is described in that inscription as the sharp- 
rayed sun unto the lotuses of the assembly of sachivas — Sachiva- 
samaja-saroja-tigmabhanuh (verse 10). The nature of his duties 
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and functions before his transfer to Assam is to be under- 
stood from the fact that* he won a signal victory over the 
enemy in a naval battle in South Bengal and that f the 
sovereignty of his master was a matter of deep and close 
concern to him (verses 11-12), which made him the latter’s 
friend, dearer than his life. The functions of this officer must 
have been those of an intimate adviser or counsellor, also qualified 
to back his efforts towards the success of his master’s reign by 
rendering personal military service. Vaidyadeva was afterwards 
appointed to rule«in the east in plate of Timgyadeva who had 
become disaffected against Kumarapala. It seems that in those 
days a minister who had no military qualities had little chance 
of being recognised by the government as indispensable. 
Vaidyadeva gave a<further proof of his pre-eminence as a soldier 
by defeating Timgyadeva in battle, whereupon he was able to 
feel secure as a ruler in Katnarupa (tam-avanipatim jitvd 
yuddhe — v. 14). The term Mantri is also found used in some of 
the Pala inscriptions. The Duta of the grant recorded in the 
Bungarh inscription of Mahipala I (10th century) was Bbatta 
Vim ina, styled Mantri. 1 The messenger of the Amgachhi grant 
of Vigrahapala III was also a Mantri. 2 

Prom the preceding discussion it will appear feat the 
supreme position in the State belonged to the king who was 
advised and assisted by Ins sons, kinsmen and counsellors ( sachiva , 
mantri). For further details one should turn to those portions 
in the available inscriptions, which supply designations of various 
officials to whom all grants of lands were to be communicated 
in a formal manner. The Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala, which 
is the earlies't dated record of his reign, gives a list of designa- 
tions mentioned here in the order in which they occur in $Jje 
text : Rajardjanaka , Rajaputra, Rajamdtya, Senapati, Vishaya- 
pati, Bhogapati, Shashthadhikrita, DandaSakti, DandapdSika, 
Ghauroddharanika, Daussadha-sadhanika, Duta, Khola, Gamdga - 

1 Ep. Ind , XIV, p. 325. 

* Ibid, XV, p. 208, n. 3. 
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mika, Abhitvaramana, Hasty-asva-go-mahish-ajavik-adhyaksha, 
Ndvddhyaksha, Balddhyaksha, Tanka , Saulkika, Gaulmika, 

Tadayutyaka, Viniyuktaka. In the undated Nalanda Plate 1 of 
ihe same king certain designations which do not occur in the 
above-mentioned inscription are found included in a similar list, 
viz., Mahdkdrttdkritika, Mahadandanayaka , Mahapratihara, Mahfi- 
samanta, Maharaja, Pramdtri, Sarabhahga, Kumdramatya, Rdja- 
sthafiiya, Da&aparddhika, Uparika, Dandika, Kshetrapala, Pranta- 
pala. A comparative study of the two lists will also show the 
omission of certain titles in fhe Nalanda plate, •which are to be 
found in the Khalimpur Plate, viz , Shashthadhikrita , ,, DandaSakli, 
Ndvddhyaksha, Balddhyaksha, Bhogapati, Data, Khola, Sendpali 
The lists given above begin with the designation Raja- 
rajanaka. In the Monghyr grant of Devapala" the first designa- 
tion mentioned is that of Rdnaka. In the Bhagalpur grant of 
Narayanapala this is preceded by the word * Raja,' with which 
it seems to form a compound, implying a single office. In the 
Bangarh and other later Pala inscriptions this place is occupi d 
by ‘ Rdjardjanyaka ' but the older form is Rdjardjanalca, which 
occurs in the grants of Dharmapala. It is thus to be noticed 
that while it is the grants of Devapala only which begin with 
Rdnaka, the other Pala inscriptions begin either with Raja - 
rajanaka or Rdjardjanyaka. In the Rampal copper-plate of 
Sri-Chandra 2 of the Chandra d\ nasty the designation ‘ Rdnaka ’ 
occurs next to ‘Rajhi.’ In the Belava copperplate 8 of the 
Varmans and some inscriptions of the Senas (Barrackpur , 4 
Naihati , 5 Anulia, 0 ), both ‘ Rdnaka ’ and ‘ Rdjardjanyaka ’ 
are to be found, the latter standing at the head of the list while 
the former coming in after ‘ Rajhi.’ It has been ‘suggested that 
the term ‘ Rajanaka ’ which occurs in the Chamba inscriptions 

* Ep. Ind . XXIII, p. 290 ff. 

* IB, p. 1 ft 

Ep. Ind. , XII pp. 37-43; IB., p 14 ff 
Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 282 ff; IB., p 61 ff 
Ep. Ipd., XIV, p. 169 ff 
JA8B, LVIX, pi. I, p. 62 ff ; IB. , p 35 ff 
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is a Sanskritiscd rather than a real Sanskrit word. This ex- 
pression in Chamba corresponded, as Vogel suggests, 1 to liana 
and was applied as a title to the vassals of its Rajas. The 
RajataranginI quoted by him shows that the word Rdjaqaka used 
to be applied in Kashmir almost in the same sense as is denoted 
by the word ‘ minister.’ If ‘ Rajanaka ’ is the same as * Ranaka ’ 
or 1 Rand,' how is it to be explained that both ‘ Ranaka ' 
and either Rajanaka or Rajanyaka occur together in some of the 
inscriptions? It may be that ‘ Rajanyaka ' or its apparent 
corruption ‘ Rajanaka ’ is nothing but a diminutive form of 
‘ Rajanya.' .Regarding Ranaka, it is quite possible that the 
designation denoted some such status as is done by the word 
‘Rand' *in Chamba. That there was not probably a vast 
difference between 11 the position of a Rajarajanaka and that of a 
Ranaka may be evident from the fact that the place of one 
appears to have been taken by the other in the grants of the 
Palas. The Deopara Praiasti of Vijayasena (11th century) 2 was 
engraved by Sulapani, who was a Ranaka and the head of the 
guild of artisans of Varendra. If a king can write poetry,- of 
which there are many instances in Indian history, there is 
nothing surprising in a prince engaging himself as an artist. 
But what is significant here is the headship of a guild, which 
must have been an economic organization, that is claimed for 
the Ranaka. 3 It is probable that members of the princely order, 
sometimes forgoing political ambitions, preferred to win 
distinctions in other spheres of life. 

The Rajamatyas were probably the companions -of the king, 
who were men of noble descent. An amdtya may not have 

l 

infrequently been employed as a royal adviser. In the absence 

1 Antiquities of Chamba, pp. 110, 121. 

1 Ep. lnd., I, pp. 307 ff. 

* The Bihar Buddhist brass image inscription of the reign of Nflraya^apala records a 
gift made by Kanaka Tharuka, a resident of Udapdapura, see lnd. Ant., XL VI I, p. 110, The 
dfita of the grant recorded in the Gan;am Plate of Dapdimabfidevi is a Ranaka named 
Dftty&lava, see Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 137 ff. 
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of definite evidence it will be hazardous to attempt to indicate 
his position more precisely and how or whether his duties differed 
from pilose of mantrins and sacMvas. The designation 
‘ Rqjamatya ' t is to be understood in contradistinction from the 
term ‘ Kumaramatya,’ the former apparently being used to 
denote a certain class of persons serving on the king’s staff, 
"tohile the latter a definite group of officers serving under 
the Kumaras. 

The Scndpati was the highest military officer of the State, 
the Commander-in-Chief of tlib king’s Army. .The Nalanda. 
grant does not mention this post but that of the Mqhadanda- 
nayaka, who probably performed duties similar to those of the 
Sendpati. The Irda copper-plate of the Kamhoja king Nayapala 
uses the term in the plural number. It is not improbable that 
the king was still regarded as the highest military authority in 
the State working with a number of Scndpatis. What is, 
however, most significant in connexion with the military depart- 
ment of the Ivamboja king is a phrase in this inscription which 
definitely shows that the Scndputis had to carry on their business 
with the help of a number Sainika-sarngha-mukhyas or chiefs of 
corporations of soldiers. It is interesting to note that the 
KautilTya speaks of the corporations of the Kdmbhojas, the 
Sura.-ditras and the Kshatriyas devoted to trade and industry as 
well as to the piactice of arms as a means of livelihood ( Kambhoja - 
Surashtra-Kshatriya-Sreny-adayah vartta-6asir-opajivinah ) . 1 The 
Irda grant may thus be regarded as incidentally furnishing a 
piece of valuable evidence about the identification of the Kambojas 
^who established their political power in Bengal in the tenth 
century A.D. and also in regard to the continuity of their military 
institutions as late as that period. The Shashthadhikrita was in 

i XI* 1, 160. If is difficult to agree with K. P. Jayuswal that the term 6tegt used hero 
is the name of a particular republic like that of the Kimbhojns, etc., Bee hi* Hindu Polity, 
Pt I. pp CO, 62. I am, boweter, inclined to think that the term Ksbatriya here used i» a tribal 
name. Regarding the identification ot the Kimbhojaa of the Kaujillya and the Klmbojas, ate 
H. C. Rayehaudhuri, FHAI,pp. 94-96 (8econd Ed.,'. 

08 
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charge of the department entrusted with the work of collecting 
for the kiDg one-sixth share of the pioduce from the cultivators. 
The title ' Daniaiakti ’ occurs only in the Khalimpur Plate. 
Its place in the lists is taken by ‘ Daydika ’ in the ot^er 
inscriptions of the period, even in the Nalanda grant of 
Dbarmapala himself. Probably the same office is denoted by 
both the expressions. # The Danda&akti appears to have been * 1 
the officer in charge of the Law of Punishment. The 
Dandapatika of the Khalimpur and Nalanda plates of Dharmapala 
must have filled the same officfe as that of the Dandavasika 
who appears in the other inscriptions. The expression 
is derived from * danda-pa&a,’ i.e., ‘ rod-and-rope.’ The 
form.' Dandavasika,’ according to Vogel, is due fo * vernacular 
influence.’ The title describes rather crudely the functions of 
the Chief Police Officer. The Chauroddharanika was the highest 
officer concerned with the apprehension of thieves, robbers and 
brigands, his functions being the same as those of the 
Chauroddhartar or Chauragraha, mentioned in the Hindu 
law-books . 1 

It has been found difficult to understand the implications 
of the expression ‘ Dauhsadhasadhanika ’ or any of its variants, to 
be met with in the inscriptions of the period. It ftt not clear 
if it sometimes refers to the functions of two different officers — 
Daulfsadha and Sadhanika. The latter term can be traced in one 
of the FaridpUr grants 2 3 by which some nautical officer B may 
have been meant. The form Dauhsadhyasadhanika occurs in the 
ltampal grant of SrI-Chandra, Dauhsadhanika , in the Belava^ 
grant of the Varmans, and most of the Sena inscriptions' 
Mahadvhsadhika in the Edilpur grant of KeSava-sena and 

1 Jolly, Kecht und Sitte, p. 124 ; translation by B. K. Ghosh, p. 271. 

1 Ind. Ant., 1910. p. 211. According to Pargiter, a SAdhamka was 1 Bjme agent, 
attorney cr factotum, appoinied by the lord of the district to transact business generally on hia 
behalf" and that he was ‘a person of higher authority than the officer who looked after the 
V)apAra ’ See ibid, pp. 211-213. 

3 Cf 1 Kari turaK-oshfra-naueftdbanika*’ in t> e Sone East Bmk Copper plate of Indra- 
de>a and Uduyar$;a, se Harit Kn^bnu Peh, Ep. Ind., XXIII, pp. 222 ff 
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Mahadauhsadhanika in the Pala grants excepting the grants of 
the reign of Dharmapala, where the expression is used without 
i he prefix * maha.' It cannot be doubted that in most cases, if 
not in all, the duties and functions of a single officer are meant. 
The construction of the phrase makes it quite clear that whatever 
his actual work might have been, its extremely difficult or delicate 
•‘character must have been its most prominent feature . 1 The term 
is sometimes interpreted to mean the designation of an officer 
entrusted with the bare of those who were mentally defective. 

The Data held the post of an ambassador.* The designation 
was also used to mean the office of a messenger, to which one 
was temporarily appointed for the purpose of communicating the 
king’s sanctiqn and order regarding a grant and getting it 
executed in the form of a legal d icument by lo^al officers. The 
term ‘Khola' means in Sanskrit literature a lame person. What 
the functions of the officer designated Khola were, have not yet 
been correctly ascertained. Among the Bengal inscriptions the 
title occurs only in the Khillimpur grant, and curiously enough, 
once again in the Ramganj inscription of the lltli century. The 
derivative meaning of ‘Gamugamiha ' is ‘one who goes and comes,’ 
and that of ‘ Abhitvaramana ' 1 one who hurries.’ It may strike 
one that tin* officers designated by these titles could not have been 
of a high rank, since their functions, understood etymologically, 


1 Id the chapter dealing with the organisation of espionage in 
Knutilya's Anhatoutra. the phrase— daqtjakarasadhan-adhik&repa va ]anapada-\idveshuih 
gr&hgyet— occurs. Shama Saatry’s trr Delation (see p 27) aeems to be defective for it does not 
(tpiy sufficient attention to the implications of 1 adhiklreija.' It may be possible that there was 
a department authorised to impose fine and oppressive taxes for the sole purpose of creating 
political troubles to the advantage of ihe king. 1 Sadhiyet* is used in the Arthafiftstra in 
another passage lV, 6) in connexion with the task of tactically handling a disloyal chief apat- 
pratlkurega va sftdhsyet) A SaJhanika may bo presumed to have been appointed to carry out 
difficult Bt|te-bu4iness involving much personal risk. 

* The Irda grant of the Kamboja family seems to show that a Duia, '*ho must hate been 
employed as a representative of his sovereign at the court of another king, was assisted by a 
number of gudba-puniabas (officers of the secret service). There Are two chapters in the 
Kautillya, re-p»cti^ely entitled ‘Gu<}ba•p»l^.',sb•otpattil^ , and 1 Gu<}ha-purusha-pragidhib ' 
(1, 11-12) dealing with spies and the org miration of the department of espionage. 
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merely carry with them a sense of physical efficiency and 
movement. But such a vtew cannot possibly be entertained as they 
have been grouped with those among whom the most responsible 
officers can be recognized. It is probable that the hamagamika 
was appointed to carry out functions of an urgent character in 
connexion with the diplomatic department of the State, requir- 
ing frequent visits to neighbouring kingdoms or to the dominions' 
of vassals. The Abhitvaramanas duty was probably to be 
actively re.-'ponsible for an expeditious dispatch of official 
business of either some or* all the deparments of the 
State. 

r 

There were superintendents to deal with matters relating to 
different classes of animals, viz., the elephant, horse, cow and the 
bufid\o(Hasty-a§pa-go-mahish-ujavikddhyaksha — Khalimpur Plate). 
The functions of this officer became more limited with the creation 
of another post, concerned with the care and maintenance of those 
anun.ils specially useful to the Army, viz., the elephant, the horse 
and the camel (Nalanda). The Navadhyaksha and the Baladhyaksha 
were the heads respectively of the department of navy and that of 
lan 1 forces. The term ‘bala’ in ‘Baladhyaksha’ may have the 
sa ne sense as it bears in the expression ‘hasty-a6v-oshtra-bala- 
vydpritaka.’ It may be noted here that the latter phrase does 
not occur in the Khalimpur plate, as in the Nalanda plate of the 
same monarach it does occur with the omission of ‘baladhya- 
ksha.' It wi 1 !, however, be difficult to conclude from this that 
the functions of the two officers were the same, for part of the 
duties at any rate must hive b^en carried out by the officer 
designated Hasty-a^va-gomahish-ajavikddhyaksha. There cannot* 
be any doubt that this last-named officer and the Baladhyaksha 
employed by Dharmapala carried out their work in mutu^ co- 
operation, the latter doing some additional duties in connexion 
with the management of Infantry. The military headship of the 
entire army must have belonged to the Senapati. Among other 
duties of the Navadhyaksha must have been those connected with 
the construction of nau-vdtakas or bridges of boats, as arc frequent- 
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ly mentioned in the Pala inscriptions, across the Bhiigirathi and 
other rivers of strategic importance, as well as their maintenance 
anckupkgep. Navy played an important part in the military 
•history 0/ the Palas and the Senas. There are references in the 
Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva and the commentary of the JRatna- 
charita to naval engagements or to crossings of rivers by the Pala 
Army, and in the Dcopara inscription of Yijayasena to a 
successful military undertaking during his reign involving the use 
of boats (paSchiVija-cha/cra-jaiiakcUshu yasija ijarad-Gahga- 
pracaham-anudhavati nau-vitane). . 

The term ‘ Tarika ’ means a ferryman, but the officer thus 
styled must have been much more than a mere ferryman. The 
grants of Devapala contain two designations, Tarika and Tarapati, 
which may seem to be allied in meaning. The Tarika appears to 
have been placed in charge of feiry service, probably a source of 
revenue , 1 and was besides responsible for carrying out those regu- 
lations which may have existed in regaid to the movements of 
private individuals from one place to another. The Tarapati 
serving under Devapfila may have been responsible for the cons- 
truction of ferries, their development and upkeep. The tfaulkika 
was the Superintendent of tolls or customs, and the Gaulmika 
performed the duties of the Superintendent of forests. 

It should be pointed out here that in the Khalimpuf grant 
there is no mention of ‘ Samantas ’ in its list of officiate. In 
the other grants of tuc Palas an officer, style’d Mahasamanta , a 
appears, including the Naliinda grant of Dharmapiila. The 
Khalimpur grant shows, however, the existence of this office by 
reporting that the gift recorded in that inscription was made 

l See Kau^ilya ArthaSastra, IT, 6, where the Samahartta or Collector of revenue s 
asked ♦*> atteud to sitft, bliaga, ball, kani, vagik, nadlpala, taro, naval?, Parana, vivlta, vartini, 
rajju, chorarajju. 

1 The Tippera Copper-plate of Lokan&tha refers to a Brahmin named Pradosha^arman 
wbuheld the post of the MahasSnjanta, Ep. Ind. t XV, pp. 801 ff. The other administrative 
terms contained* in this inscription are Kumftr&matya, Adhikarapa, Vishayapati, Bfiinanta 
and Vyavahiri. 
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at the request of the Mahdsamantddhipati. Such an officer must 
have been appointed to exercise a general control over the feuda- 
tories; he was the link through which the king’s contact jvith 
the Samantas was maintained. It may he suggested h^re that aj; 
least some of the Rdja-Rdjanakas present at the king’s court were 
a group of Samantas who used to spend most of their time at the 
imperial capital, with their military quotas placed at the disposal 
of th*ir sovereign. {Udiclun - dneka - narapati - prdbhritlkrit- 
dpr imeya-haya-vFihinl). The presence of many ‘such subordinate 
rulers in the immediate neighbourhood of the king is alluded to 
in the p usage : dikohakr-dijCtla-bhubhrit-parikara-visarad - vahinl- 
duriwilokas- tisthou Srl-DcvapdJa-nripatir-avasar-dpekshayd dvari 
yasya (verse 6), occurring in the Girudi Pillar inscription of 
Bhatti Guravami^su. The wives of such Samantas may have 
been referred to as Rdjnls in the lists of officials, contained in our 
inscriptions. What arrangements these absentee lords made for 
the government of their own people are, however, not known. If 
these princely pemns were really among those who are definitely 
kno vn to have been officers of the Crown to whom every royal 
grant had to be commiinictted, it will appear that "they along 
with the others had been drawn into the orbit of the central 
administration of the State. Another noteworthy point is that 
tin’ kirjg and his family together with probably certain ministers 
also Appear to have been treated as a body entirely separated from 
the group of officers noted in these inscriptions. The king making 
a grant himself, it is true, need not be told about it, but mem- 
bers of the king’s family including the Kumaras , if any, the 
Yuvaraja, the queen or queens, should have been mentioned 
among those *to whom such communications had to be made, 
had they not been regarded as a compact body distinct even from* 
the highest officials of the State. Is it probable that the king 
witli the ‘responsible members of his family, his kinsmen and 
some prominent ministers also, formed a sort of inner chamber 
acting in close concert, isolating themselves from the aristocracy 
of officials ? The Irda copper-plate of the Kambojas, however, 
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shows that their king treated himself as solely responsible for n 
grant, and did not associate with his* family or any one of the 
higl^pst officials even for purposes of consultation, as shown by 
t # be fact that the grant made by him was to be communicated 
to the queen ( mahishl ). the crown-prince ( Yucaraja ) the ministeis 
( mantrinah ), the Priest (Purohiia), etc., in the first place, and 
secondly, to the adhyakshas or departmental heads including 
the Senapati with their staffs ( Karanas ). 

The picturd of the administrative condition of the early 
Pala period, a9 can be framed on the evidence # of the Khalimpur 
grant of Dharraapala, does not agree in every way with the 
one contained in the other inscriptions of the dynasty, 
including even the Nal.inda copper-plate grant issued by 
the same monarch. The official designations to be found 
mentioned in the Nalanda grant are repeitcd with slight 
occasional changes in all the other records of this dynasty. 
Only in the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala the list giun 
contains the additional designations : MahUsdndhivigrahiha , 
Mahakshapatalika and also Ranaka, besides Rajarajanaha. This 
list also omits Tarapati and combines Rdjasthdnlya with 
Uparika. Moreover, in the Manahali grant of Madanapala (12 h 
century) there is no mention of Mahadandanayaka. The term 
‘ Amatya ’ is occasionally replaced by the more explicit fojm 
Rajamatya. The Bangarh grant probably contains a reference 
to the post of Mahdmantrl, but this is not to* be found in the 
usual list of officers. Against the designation ‘Hasly-a6va-go- 
mahish-ujavikadlujaksha, to be noticed in the Khalimpur plate, 
as already mentioned, two designations are used in these grants 
including the Nalanda grant, viz., Hasty-a§v-dshtra-bala-vy<ipri- 
taka and Ki^'ra-vadava-go-mahish-ajacikadhyaksha. Although 
the Nalanda grant is not dated, the similarity between its 
administrative portion and the lists of officers to be found in the 
records of the Palas after Dhirmapala, makes it quite probable 
that this grant was issued later than the Khalimpur grant dated 
iu the 32nd j ear of his reign. In all these grants, as already 
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shown, some of the official designations are prefixed by * Maha 
Whether this addition is r merely ornamental, or is to be taken 
as signifying a distinctive status superior to that of the others 
who may have been given any such designation without the 

it ti 

prefix, will remain a matter for speculation for the present, but 
it is quite possible that there was a tendency in the administrative 
system towards greater organization, farther concentration of 
power, and unity of control, which manifested itself in the 
appointment of heads even ‘among some of the highest ranks of 
officials. 

Two designations in particular seem to bear the mark of 
such a tendency in the policy of the State crystallising into a 
definite shape, viz., Mahdkumdramdlya and Mahasamanta. The 
officer styled Mahakumdramdtya was evidently appointed to 
exercise a sort of general control over and guide the conduct of 
the Kumdrmdtyas, and the officers designated Mahasamanta 
was entrusted with similar functions in regard to the feudatories 
of the king. Kumardmutyas are known to have been employed 
in the Gupta period as district officers working under the direc- 
tion of provincial governors. The appointment of a Mahdkuma- 
rdmdtya and a Mahasamanta shows that the Pala kings were 
well aware of the inherent evils and dangers of an imperial 
system, often originating from maladministration of provincial 
officers and the recalcitrance and disloyalty of feudatories, which 
they were anxious to eliminate by bringing them under a system 
of unified control. It cannot be claimed, however, that the 
Palas originated a novel policy, for many of such designations 
with the prefix ‘ Maha ’ occur in several earlier inscriptions. It 
may be mentioned here that in the list of officials supplied by the 
Manahali grant of Maaanapala there is the mention of a Maha- 
sandhivigrahika, while the grant itself is associated with a 
Sandhivigrahika as its Dutaka. Similarly, the Bangarh list, if 
it includes a Mahamantri will prove the existence of such a high 


1 GLM, p. fcf>. R.D. Barter ji reads ' mahftm&tya * (1. 33.), Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 39 r 
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office in addition to those of Mantrins, one of whose names 
seems to be given as that of the Dutaka. * Among the other officers 
naraect in the Pala inscriptions, the Mahakarttakritika is sure to 
attract special attention ; the Karttakritikaot theMallasarul inscrip- 
tion (6th century A.D.) is already a familiar figure. Perhaps it 
will not be a mistake to suppose that in the imperial system of the 
■Palas there was room for many Karttakritikas, Pratiliaras, Dan^a- 
nayakas , etc., as well as Samantas and Kumar am&ty as, spread 
over a wide geographical area, and th*at heads were appointed 
at the centre to keep them under proper controj and maintain 
some uniformity in the policy and conduct of government in so 
far as they were dependent upon these different classes of officers 
and supporters of the State. The Mahasandhivigrahika , who 
figures in the Bhagalpur grant, being in charge of Peace and 
War, must have occupied a specially important place, as the 
Palas throughout had a military career, having been required to 
fight against a series of external enemies for defensive as well as. 
offensive purposes. The Bhuvaneswar Prahsti of Bhafta Bhava- 
deva gives the account of a Brahmin family which produced some 
successive generations of Sandhivigrahikas. The earliest of 
them probably served under a Chandra king described in the 
inscription as the ruler of Vanga. Bbat(a Bhavadeva himself 
was engaged as such a minister under Harivarmadeva who 
appears to have been a king of the Varrnan dynasty which sup- 
planted the Chandras in East Bengal. It is necessary to take 
note of the fact that Adideva, the first in the family that had 
settled at Siddhnla in Kadha (West Bengal) to adorn the office 
^ijf a minister, has been given several epithets or designations. 
He was the VMrama-sachiva, the Mahamantri, tljtf Mahapatra 
and the Sandhivigrahl of a king of Vanga. He enjoyed the 
greatest confidence of his master as he was allowed, not in bis 
private capacity, but as a Sachiva, to enjoy the company of the king 
when he was free frem all preoccupations ; that is to say, matters of 
statecraft used to be discussed in complete privacy between these 
two persons. * He. therefore, has been rightly described as the 

69 
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Chief Mantrin ( Mahamantrl ), i.e., the chief of the royal advisers 
or couusellors ; and the designation ‘ Sandhivigrahl ’ shows that 
as the Viteamasachiva and Mahamantrl of the king, he specially 
concerned himself with questions of war and peace. J Although 
no such particular designation has been applied to the Brahmins 
whose activities are recorded in the Badal Pratesti, it appears 
highly probable that functions denoted by these titles werct- 
similarly entrusted to them by the Pala monarchs under whom 
they served. An outstanding personality, Bhatia Bhavadeva, who 
flourished in a subsequent period, serving under Harivarrnadeva, 
has been described as his M antra tekti-sacliiva (verse 16), 1 whose 
ministry vvas probably responsible for the victory of the king 
over the Nagas, and among other things for the long reign which 
he enjoyed. There seems to be no doubt that his functions were 
the same as those of his ancestor Adideva ; he was a Mantrl 
and Sachiva like him, his principal authority being associated 
with Mantratekti which means the policy of war and peace. 2 
The inscription seems to contain a hint that his son was also a 
high officer who had a practical know ledge of Danda-nlti (verse 16). 

It is claimed in the Bhuvaneswar inscription, that Bhatta Bhava- 
deva was well acquainted with the Vedas, the figamas, the 
ArthaSastra, the science of medicine, the science relating to the 
use of arms, Siddhanta, Tantra, Ganita, the Phalasamhitii 

(Astrology) and that he was the author of a treatise on Horatestra 
(Horoscopy) and also works on Mlmamsa philosophy and the 
Dharmatestra. Three extant texts, the authorship of which 
belongs to Bhavadeva, viz., the Tautdtitamata-tilaka, the 
Karmanushthana-Paddhati or Date- Karma-paddhati and the - 
Prdyatehittaprakarana (the first treatise being on Mlmamsa and the 
two others on Smriti), substantiate the evidence of the inscripj* 
tion as being actual proofs of his scholarship and literary activity. 

1 The Junagarb inscription of Rudradeva (150 A.D.) mentions two classes of Sachivas, 
viz., Karwa- 9 acliivas and Mantra-sachivas see Ep End., VIII. The success of Rajyap&la is 
attributed to bis possession of the threefold strength constituted by ntsaha (energy), mantra 
(counsel) and prabhu (authority), see for mstance the Jmgachhi grant, Ep. Ind. f XV (v 9), p 296, 

* IB, p 38, n. 4 
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Madanapala was served by a Sandhivigrahika named Bhinia- 
deva appointed as the messenger of tbe Manahali grant. 
Lakshmanaaena was also served by a scholar-minister, Hala- 
yudha (a Brahmin of this name is mentioned in the Edilpur 
grant of Kesava-sena ). 1 Harighosha served as a Sandhivigrahika 
under Vallalasena, who performed the duties of a Diitaka in 
connexion with the grant recorded in the Naihati copper-plate, 
Lakshmanasena’s Sandhivigrahika was entrusted with the work 
of a messenger in connexion with his Tarpandighi, Govmdapur 
and Anulia grants. Sandhivigrahika Nanisitiiha* serving under 
ViSvarupasena carried out similar duties in respect of the Sahitya 
Parishat grant. 

The Mahakshapatalika appearing for the first time ill the 
Bhagalpur grant must have been the officer in charge of Accounts. 
The Gupta inscriptions show that there was often a number 
of Pustapalas who had to be consulted at the time of sale of lauds 
by Government. The Mahakshapatalika stationed at the centre 
of the empire was responsible as part of his duties for the whole 
department of Records with branches probably in the different 
provincial towns and cities . 2 

Among officials connected with the central administration 
or executive, the nature of whose duties and functions is being 
investigated, may be mentioned the Pramatri, who seems to have 
been concerned as a judge with civil cases only. Vogel 8 on the 
authority of the chronicler Srivara is persuaded to conclude that 
this officer was entrusted with the administration of justice, but 
^the passage quoted by him seems to show that the scope of his 
work was limited to cases relating to disputes. regarding 

1 IB, pp. 121 ff. 

* See IB, App. 10, p. 180; Antiquities, p. 139 ; Fleet CII., p 190, n. 2, The Artha- 
i&stra of jlautilya gives a detailed account of the duties (G&ganiky&dhikara) attached 
f to the Akshapafala (II, 7). Among such duties particular attention may be given to those 
> f “connected with tbe [compilation aDd preservation of the] history of customs, professions and 
' transactions of rountnes, villages, families and corporations; the gains in the form of gifts 
to the king’s countries, their title to possess and enjoy lands, remission of taxes allowed 
fo them ," etc. 

1 Antiquities, pp. 122*23. 
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property only. The title Rajasthanlya, where it occurs singly, is 
taken by Bhagawanlal Indraji to mean ‘ a political agent,’ and 
by Buhler the official who carries out the object of # protecting 
the subjects and gives them shelter, i.e., a Viceroy, lutein 1 shows 
that this office was connected with the administration of justice, 
and Vogel, 3 accepting this meaning, adds that the Rajasthaniya 
performed duties equivalent to those of the Chief Justice. This" 
designation appears in some places to form a compound with 
‘ uparika ’ (a provincial governor ?). In such cases it is 
probably mean^, if the interpretation by Stein and Vogel is 
to be accepted, that the administrator of a province, besides being 
an executive officer, also performed judicial duties. It should 
be noted here that in the Badal Prasasti king Narayanapala 
is referred to « in its verse No. 20 as yasy-analpamater- 
ameya-yaSaso Dharmmdvatdro’ vadat) . In what sense this 
expression has been used here may be understood from 
the Kamauli Plate of Vaidyadeva, in which Kovida Gonandan 
(scholar) is described as engaged in the post of Dharmadhikara 
( Dharmm-ddhikdr-arppita ...). The Nalanda grant of Devapalu 

is referred to in that inscription as dharmmadhikara, which 
ha3 been translated by Hirananda Sastri as * religipusr under- 
taking.’ In the light of the evidence contained in the Kamauli 
Plate it will be more reasonable to hold that there was a depart- 
ment styled Dharmadhikara ( Dharmadhikararia ), and that the 
Nalanda granf was regarded as a matter w'hicb pertained to that 
department. The essential function of this department must 
have been connected with the issue of grants, as both the j 
Nalanda and Kamauli grants show, and that it usually worked in 
co-operation specially with the department ot Sandhi and Vigraha t 
as the messengers of many of the available grants are^ound 
to have been those in charge of that portfolio. 3 It is clear at 

' 1 R&'at. (Stein’s Translation)! Vol. I, p, 81U n. 

* Antiquities, p. 122. 

3 The D&modarpur Plate No. 5 also contains a passage which refers to dharroraadhik&ra t 
iee Bp. Ind , XV, p. 143, where a similar explanation is possible. 
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any rate that the term Dharma has not been used in the Badal 
Prafasti in the sense of Rajadharmi , but in a specific sense, 
probAly in the sense of justice. If so, it will be difficult to 
hold that, the king himself had no part to play in the 
administration of justice which used to be carried on through 
officials only. He probably served as the highest court of appeal 
while the normal judicial duties were left in the hands of others. 
The S(8)arabhanga s functions are not quite clear. If the term 
means one who pierces with arrows, it will still not give a 
definite idea of his official work. The designation is used only 
in the inscriptions of Devapala and the Nalanda, grant of 
Dharmapala. Its occurrence in the Chamba inscriptions has 
been noticed by Vogel. According to Dr. R. G, Basak, 1 the 
designation may have been applied to superior military officers 
in the Army, equipped with bows and arrows. The designation, 
however, does not contain any element indicative of this position 
of superiority among men of a certain class, as understood by 
this scholar. The Sarabhanga may have been an officer whose 
usual function was to accompany the king on his hunting 
expeditions, as the use of arrows was the characteristic mark 
of his service, and to look after all business relating to such 
activities of his master. The Diita-Praishanika was another 
officer connected with the central executive. As the designa- 
tion clearly shows, he was in charge of the department concerned 
with the despatch of envoys to friendly states on diplomatic 
business. This Department must have w'orked in co-operation 
with the department of war and peace controlled by the 
Mahcisandhivigrahika. The Datdparadhika was in charge of 
cases relatmg to the commission of “ the ten offiences." 

The Kshetrapa was probably the officer in charge of ■all 
mattqjrs concerning cultivated lands. His department must 
have kept an account of every holding paying taxes to the 
king, and as sucb its activities were correlated to those 


1 P&la-S&mr&jyer fl&sana-prapail, Pravaai, B. S. 1343, £6vio, pp. 1-9. 
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of the Mahakshapatalika and his staff. Besides the various 
officers mentioned, there were some who cannot be regarded 
to have been directly associated with the conduct of central 
or provincial administration. They do not appear. to have 
been departmental heads like the others. When desig- 
nations to be applied to them are mentioned, it should be 
presumed that a group of individual officers enjoying the same 
rank in each case and performing duties ot the same nature 
are meant. There must have been a number of Prantapalas 
(governors of borderers) and also several Kottapalas. Such officers 
may have been responsible not to the Provincial government 
but to the military department, the supreme head of which 
was the Senapati or the Mahadandanayaka. It will appear 
that the jurisdictidn of provincial government became narrower 
owing to the separation of military duties from the executive. 
But as it is not known definitely whether the Prantapalas and 
the Kottapalas owed their allegiance to the provincial governors 
within whose areas their spheres of activity may have fallen, 
it will be impossible to form the hypothesis from the mere 
mention of these designations that Government by appointing 
those officers were actuated by a policy of checking the prospect 
of an easy victory for any movement of provincial independence 
that might be set afoot by a disloyal, disaffected or Ambitious 
governor of a district or province. 

The inscriptions of the Chandras, the Varmans and the 
Senas show a large measure of agreement wuth the inscriptions of 
the Falas in respect of those portions which refer to the adminis- 
trative machinery. Apart from minor modifications of official 
designations, the principal omissions in the former group of 
inscriptions are those of the Prantapala, the Mahdkumardmatya, 
the Gramika. The Rampal inscription of SrI-Chandra omits jfche 
Rajasthamyoparika , 1 but this record of the Chandra dynasty, the 

1 The term B&jaathftnlya is interpreted by Bflhler from an explanation pi\en in 
Kshemendra'a Lokaprak&fta (Ind. Ant., Vol. V,p. 207) as meaning, " he who carries out the 
object of protecting subjects, and shelters them.’ In the Mandasor inscription of Yafodbar- 
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Bel&va copper-plate grant of Bhojavarman of the Yadava family 
ind the grants of the Senas mention the*Antarahga-Brihaduparika. 
Fwo new additions are the Mahavyuhapati (the chief military 
)fficer amongst those in charge of different squadrons), occurring 
n the Chandra, Varman and the Sena grants (excluding the 
Saktipur grant 1 of Lakshmanasena), and the Mahapilupati 
[offlcer-in-charge of the elephant force), 3 appearing in the Varman 
md Sena inscriptions. The functions of the latter officer must 
have been different from those of the* Adhyaksha in charge of 
elephants, who also appears ir^ these grants along with Pllupati. 
rhe most important additions are the Mahadharmudhyaksha, 
svho performed the duties of the Chief Justice, the* Mahapuro- 
hita, 0 the Chief Priest, appearing in the grants of Lakshmanasena, 
besides the Edilpur and Madanapada grants, 4 and the Maha- 
iarvvadhikrita or the Chief Superintendent exercising some kind 
}f unspecified supervision over all the departments of the State. 
The term ‘ Sarvcadhilcrita ’ can be traced in the copper-plates of 
;he Vakatakas, and among the non-Pala inscriptions, the office of 
the Mahdsarvvadhikrita is found referred to only in the Rampal 
inscription of Sri-Chandra, and later, in the Ramganj inscription 
Df Isvaraghosha. 8 From the non-mention of this designation in 
.he records of the Varmans and the Senas, it may be inferred 
that the office denoted by the term may have been abolished, as 
the experiment involved in the institution of the post by Sri- 
Chandra probably did not prove a success. The Varmans and 
the Senas do not, therefore, appear to have encouraged, a step by 
which so much power was to be put into the hands of a single 

nm of the Mftlava year 589 mention is made of the Ra;«9thftniyn p Abbuyadatta protector of 
he region between the PAriyatra and the Western Ocean, and was pucceeded in the poet by 
Dharmadoaha who bore the heavy burden of government for bis lord (atigur^bliArlm yo 
lidhad*bhartur«arthe— I. 18), see Fleet, CII, p. 154, and Ins remarks in fn. 1 on the. same 
sage. 

1 Ep. Ind., XXI, pp. 211 ff. 

2 On this tfclm, see IB., p. 186. 

> This designation is to he foond in the Tippera Copper-plate of Vainyagupta. 

4 JA8B, Vol. LXV, Pt. pp. 9 ff. t IB., pp. 133 ff. 

5 IB, pp. 149 ff. 
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officer. There are two other offices which are not mentioned in 
the Pala inscriptions : the post of the Pithikdvitta, noted only in 
the Belava copper-plate, and that of the Mahaganastha appearing 
in the Sena grants. The Pithikdvitta was probably an officer 
engaged in collecting some kind of state-dues from visitors to 
sacred places or from incomes accruing to religious institutions. 
It is to be noted that he is mentioned next to the Purohita 
(Priest) in the Belava grant ( cf . Pithadhikarana referred to in 
the Rajataranginl). As regards the other post,' perhaps a definite 
clue to the functions attached to iA is to be found in ‘gana,’ 

c 

which means, among other things, a small body of troops. The 
Mahaganastha will thus appear to have been a high military 
officer -acting as the Head of the different units, each called a 
gana , in the Army of the Varman and Sena Rulers. In the 
inscriptions^ these kings this designation is found in close com< 
bination with ‘ Mahavyuhapati * and ‘ Mahapllupati ’ which also 
appear to have been names of certain military posts. As already 
stated, in the Pala inscriptions which do not mention these new 
offices, references to the designation ' Mahadandanayaka ’ are to 
be found, but in the Varman and Sena grants where the former 
designations occur, * Dandanayaka’ replaces ‘Mahadandanayaka.’ 
It is not improbable that the Army was recognized ,pn a new 
basis, as suggested by the use of the terms ‘ vyuha '"'and ‘gana,’ 
although the principle according to which, under the Palas, the 
Mahadandanayaka acted as the supreme Head of the Army, may 
have continued to operate under the other dynasties, perhaps in a 
less prominent manner, being required to be adjusted to the new 
system of control and discipline in the military administration. 
Another noteworthy feature in the administration under some of 
the non-Pala, non-Buddhist sovereigns is the officialisation 
of the Brahmin priest. As the Brahmanical elements in 
the social organization were being broughti n an increasing 
measure under the control of the priestly class, the administra- 
tion of the country could not remain free from the direct influence 
of that community. No doubt it had always been possible in the 
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past for the priest in a Brahmanical court to act as a moral force 
behind the throne, but he now comes directly into the picture as 
a part of the administrative machinery itself. Under the Sena 
Rulers the Pmohita is given the recognized status of a high 
government officer ( R&japurusha or Adliyaksha), the head of a 
state department. The interest of such an officer whose position 
iQ. the social sphere was one of unquestioned domination, would 
naturally lie in the administration becoming a tool of priest- 
hood: i , 

The Edilpur grant probably refers to an official, 
styled Gauda-Mahamahattaka ( cf . the designation * Gauda-Sandhi - 
vigrahika', occurring in the Madanapa<Ja grant by which 
the Minister of War and Peace serving under the Gauda 
king must have been known), who is believed by some to have 
actgd in the capacity of the Prime Minister of Gauda. The 
information is given in the inscription that the gfant bad 
to pass through the hands of the king’s own staff, as well 
as the staffs respectively of the Mahasandhivigrahika and 
the Mahamahaitaka. While there cannot be any doubt 
that this Mahamahattaka was one of the highest officials 
of the king, it is not known on what authority his post can 
be taken definitely as identical with that of the Chief 
Minister. As such an officer is not referred to in any of 
ttie earlier inscriptions from Bengal, it may be that in view 
of the precarious condition of the royal family, this new post 
was instituted as an emergency measure, providing for the 
assumption of supreme control of the administration in case of 
-necessity by some one who stood next to the king. The designa- 
tion * Sachiva ’ also occurs in the same inscription which refers 
to the Gauda-Mahd-mahattaka. 

There is no such definite information as is to be found in 
t*.e earlier -inscriptions regarding the manner in which the 
different units*of a kingdom used to be generally administered 
during the four centuries commencing from the time of 
Gopalal of the Pala dynasty. Some idea, however, can be formed 
70 ’ 
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from a study of certain official designations used in the inscrip- 
tions of this age, whicji are either identical with or similar to 
those known to have been applied to persons entrusted with 
provincial administration in the earlier epochs of Bengal history. 
Thus there is the mention of an official styled Bnhad-Updrika, 
as already stated, who, as the designation implies, seems to have 
acted as the Head of the Uparikas and in that capacity exercispd 
a sort of general control in all matters concerning provincial 
government lying in tke hands of his subordinates, each of 
whom must have been in charge of a large administrative unit. 
In the Ramganj inscription, which is outside the scope of the 
present Inquiry, the more modest designation ‘ TJparika ’ occurs 
in place of ‘ Brihaduparika,’ which may suggest that the scheme 
of departmental control in respect of provincial administration 
sponsored by the earlier rulers did not find favour with I£vpra- 
gosha. ‘The term ‘ Antaranga ' 1 is sometimes found to stand 
as the independent designation of a separate official, and occasion- 
ally also it is joined to the title ‘ Brihaduparika ’ as in the 
Kedarpur grant of SrI-Chandra, and the Varman and Sena 
inscriptions. When the two titles are to be found grouped 
together, it must be understood that it is applicable to a 
single officer, instead of two separate ones. It may be recalled 
here that the epithet Antaranga-Uparika is to be found as the 
designation of a provincial governor mentioned in one of the 
Faridpur grants. The Antaranga evidently must have been an 
officer who was on intimate terms with the king. That such an 
epithet should be conferred on the head of a province can be 
well imagined ; the stability of an empire depends on the loyalty 
of its provincial administrators, and a king who knows this 
simple fact must choose for such a responsible post one whose 
integrity of character and steadfast adherence to the royal line has 
been proved in the course of an intimate personal •relationsinp 
with the monarch himself. It is interesting to note that from the 

1 For the dm of the term Antarafiga meaning a royal phyaician, see GLM, p. 48, n. 1 ; 
aiao R. D. Banerji, JA8B, V (N.8.\ 1914. 
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evidence of the earlier inscriptions, Uparikas are found to have been 
appointed to their posts by their respective sovereigns. In the 
subsequent period the Brihaduparika, appointed for the purpose 
already specified, was a close associate of the king, in whom the 
latter had complete confidence. The term ‘ Antarahga ’ also 
means a royal physician. When the designation stands inde- 
pendently, it probably denotes the post of a physician attending 
on the king. Whep, however, it is, attached to the title, 

‘ Brihaduparika,' it may mean that the king sometimes appointee 
his own physician as the official hfiad of the Uparikas placed in 
charge of provincial administration in the different parts* of his 
territory. The occurrence of the term Pradeshtri in the Irda 
copper-plate grant is very interesting, not only because it cannot 
be traced in any other inscription from Bengal, but also because 
the Kautillya refers to it and in several passages give# useful 
hints as to the functions attached to the officer called by this 
designation. F. W. Thomas has shown that the evidence of 
the Kautillya makes it amply clear that such an officer was 
charged with executive duties of revenue collection and police. 
He also attempts to prove that pradeshtri can be regarded as a 
* nomen agentis ’ of the verb pradUati, ‘ to direct.’ There is no 
doubt that as such officers appear in the same group with the 
Mphishi , the Yuvaraja, the Mantrins, the Purohita, etc., they 
must have been regarded as belonging to one of the highest ranks 
among the officers of the king. The Kamboja inscription does 
not give many of the usual official designations ; consequently, it 
is ^difficult to say whether a Pradeshtri was not connected with 
provincial administration in some of its branches . 1 

In the inscriptions of the Senas, the lists of - officers include 
a Mahabhogika as in the Mallasarul grant of the sixth century 
A.D. This designation is the same as ' Bhogika ' without the 
prefix, noticed by Fleet who interprets the word as derived from 
‘ hhoga / taken in the sense of a bhukti, a territorial term. Thus a 

> JRAB, 1914, pp. 3SSS ; ISIS, p. 119 ; Huliztch, CII , I. 
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Bhogapati was in his opinion a provincial governor. It appears, 
however, that the designation of a provincial governor is fre- 
quently given as Uparika. The expression Brihadupariita occurs 
along with * Mahabhogika ’ in the Bengal grants « It may be 
argued that although the officer at the head of the department of 
provincial administration at the centre may have been designate* 
Brihadupariita, a provincial governor was given the title ‘Bhogikd,' 
but this is not probablp since the designation actually found 
is Mahabhogika, which seems to have been applied to the head 
of the bhogikas. Consequently, *tbe functions of the Mahabhogika 
and those of the Brihaduparika will be found to be the same. Is 
then the Mahabhogika to be regarded as an official entrusted with 
the’collection of the specific tax bhoga, which was one of the 
sources of revenue to the State? There is another probability. In 
the Bhuinara Stone Pillar inscription of the Maharajas Hastin 
and Sarvvanatha, the term bhoga appears in connexion with the 
setting up of a boundary pillar between the dominions of the two 
kings. The designation Bhogapati, Bhogika or Mahabhogika, may, 
therefore, have been assumed by a delimitation officer, whose 
function was to examine and settle all questions relating to the 
boundaries of a kingdom It is not, however, suggested here that 
the term bhoga, wherever it occurs, should be taken in the same 
sense (cf. sva-bhoga-nagar-Airikina-pradese -EraH inscription pf 
Samudragupta). 

Next to the Uparikas whose activities were controlled at the 
centre* by the Brihaduparika, were the Vishayapatis responsible 
for the conduct of district administration. The designation 
‘ Vishayapati ’ occurs in all the grants of the period. Tada- 
yuktakas or Viniyuktakas, mentioned in the Pala grants, were 
also* probably connected with the machinery set up for the 
administration of districts or similar areas. Theij* exact func- 
tions are not described in these inscriptions. According to Dr. 
B. G. Basak, it was the function of the Tadayuktakas to appoint 
‘ sevakas ’ or officers of various classes if any oocasion arose for 
the carrying out of some special duties with which they were 
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to be entrusted. The function of the Viniyuktakas x in the 
opinion of this scholar, was to appoint perbons to their specific 
offices^ The duties assigned by him are of such a vague charac- 
ter tha^ it is in the highest degree improbable that any system 
of government could work properly if there were a constant 
chance of friction with the departmental heads in regard to the 
right, which is ordinarily known to reside in such responsible 
officials, of making appointments in their own establishments 
and of deciding with what specific functions they are to be 
entrusted. There is no evidence that such a right was taken 

9 

away, unless it is shown that a short of Public Service 
Commission was set up by the Central Government invested 
with all powers relating to the appointment of officers, or their 
subordinates . 1 

As to the system of village-administration, the most striking 
feature of this period is the non-existence of the Ashtakuladhi- 
karana, to be inferred from the absence of any reference to it in 
the available inscriptions. Then, again, it is only in the 
Khalim pur Plate that the term ‘ Da&agramika ' is mentioned. 
It is very likely that village-organization wa3 overhauled shortly 

1 The Tuktaa as a class of officials figure in two places of tho Hock-Edict I of Atoka, 
once in a the company of the Rajjukas and the Pr&detikas, and again aa receiving orders from 
the [Mantri-] Purishat. Manu ibfers to the YuktaB as looking after lost properties. The 
Ayuktas are mentioned by P&ivni (II, 3, 40). The Ka4ik& explains the word as having the 
same meaning as 1 Vyapfita.' It may appear from certain references in the Kau(illya [c/. 
Sarvvadhikarapeshu Yuktopayukta-talpuruahfipam. II, 6]; YuktA,s-tathA kAryavidhan 
myukUb [II, 9J that the Yuktakas and upayuktskas (both are aleo mentioned in the Cambay 
inscription of S 352, Ep. Tnd., VII, pp 36 - 41 ) were employed in different departments, see for 
references in ’the Kautiliya and in the A4okan epigraphy, F. W. Thomas, JRAB., 1909, 
pp. 466-67 ; 1914, 387-91 ; D. R Bhandarkar, A£oka, p. 58. The Ayukta-Purusbas were engaged 
by Samudragupta in restoring conquered territories (Fleet, CII, III,p. 8). Tannlyuktakas as 
Vishayapatis appear in the Damodarpur Plates, and Ayuktas, also connected with provincial 
administration, are mentioned in the P&barpur and MallasArnl grants. C/. Parikara-sanni- 
yuktaka-Viniyuktakas, or simply Viniyuktakas in Chamba grants (Antiquities, pp. 120, 180); 
Tan-myukja in the Alina copper-plate of the year 766 67 AD., sanniyukta in ihe JunAgarh 
inscription of Skandagupta of the year 458 A. D , Ayuktaka-Viniyuktaka-drAAgika-mahattara- 

Cbata-Bha(a KumArAmAty-adin (Fleet, CII» p. 166) in the MAliya copper-plate of the 

year 572 A.D. In the Kamasfitra of VAtsyAysna, the Ayuktska is mentioned along with 
the grAmadhipati and -the halotthya-vfittiputra, son of a peasant, Benares, ed., p. 282. 
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after the date of this grant. It may not be without significance 
that fuller information regarding local government is furnished by 
the Kh&limpur grant than by any other inscription of the period. 
The grant recorded in this inscription had to be communicated 
among others to the Chatas, the Bhatas, the Jyeshtha-Kayasthas, 
the Maha-Mahaltaras, the Datiagramikas, the Vishaya- 
vyavdharins, the Prativasins with the Karanas, the Kshetrakaras 
(cultivators) and the Brahmins. Mahattaras are mentioned in 
the Nalanda grant of Dharnflapala as well as the grants of the 
reign of Devapala, his successor, but never again. In the subse- 
quent records there is definitely a process of attenuation of the 
portion dealing with local people and other authorities who 
had to be apprised of the issue of a grant made by a king. In 
later times it seems to have become a practice to communicate 
the matter of a grant to the different sections or castes of the 
village-population concerned. Thus from a grant of Narayanapala 
it appears that amongst others who were to be informed of a 
royal gift were Brahmins, Medas, Andhras and all including the 
Chandalas. In the records of the Chandras, the Varmans and 
the Senas (from the tenth to the twelfth century) only the 
Brahmins and the Kshetrakaras are mentioned in place of the 
Medas, the Andhras and the Chandalas, those others mentioned 
sometimes include the Brahmins and Kutumbins (of the highest 
class Mahattama and those of the next best class — Uttama). It is 
possible to suggest that in these different inscriptions belonging 
to different regimes or dynasties three distinct stages are indicated 
in regard to the position of villagers as recognised by the State in 
the system of rural economy. The evidence of the Kbalimpur 
grant shows that the village-constitution of the earlier period 
continued iji a similar form at least up to the 26th year of 
Dharmapala’s reign, as is evidenced by the use of such terms as 
Jyesh{ha-Kayastha, Mahattara , and Vishayavyavahari. The 
Irda copper-plate of the Kambojas (10th century) 1 is tl?e only 


1 Ep. Ind .XXTI, p 1501!. 
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other inscription of the period which mentions the Vyavah&rins 
with their Karanas, the Krishakas (of. Kshetrakaras) in addition 
to Jhe Brahmins. The institution or institutions represented by 
these terms occurring in the Khalimpur grant in particular, 
probably declined as they are not referred to in the later inscrip- 
tions, and a village came to be regarded as the abode of Brahmins 
and men of other castes, includiug the Chapdalas. It appears, 
therefore, that village-people in general acquired more import- 
ance, not theirfleaders or such other influential men who had 
hitherto managed internal affairs with the help of local officers. 
During this stage the Gramika flourished throughout, be carried 
out the functions of the official headman of the village ; official 
control not being shared by others but remaining concentrated 
in the hands of the Gramika must have tightened up, while the 
lower castes received the same attention of the Government as 
the higher. In the third stage a new principle seems to have 
emerged, according to which official recognition for purposes of a 
grant was withdrawn from the lower social groups and accorded 
to the Brahmins and the cultivating classes, which probably 
absorbed all the non-Brahmin castes, implying the introduction 
of an economic basis in the distribution of the village-people. 
The Kamboja inscription mentioning tradesmen with their staffs, 
together with cultivators and Brahmins seems to give a complete 
picture of the distribution of people on an occupational basis. 
The Chattas and the Bhattas who held posts of comparatively 
minor importance, not being apparently included in the lists of 
‘ Gazetted officers ’ (of the rank of heads of departments or 
Superintendents — Adhyukshas in Adhyaksha-Prachdra) appear to 
have been connected with local administration. These are 
mentioned in some of the earlier inscriptions also. In Kashmir, 
as Vogel 1 points out, “ Char is the title of the head of a pargana 
responsible for the management of his district, for the collection 
of revenue and the apprehension of revenue.” It may be 


ADtiquities, p. 133. 
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stated here that the Chatta or Chat was not the head of such a 
wide area as a district, hut it is most probably true that he 
bad a right, if not otherwise provided, to seize agriculturists 
for the purpose of forced labour. The term Bhatta when joined 
with Chatta, may be taken in the sense of an official, subordinate 
to the Cha^a. 1 

Apart from the higher officers in the military department, 
to which references have already been made, the inscriptions 
seem to mention the rank and? file of the Army also. The phrase 
Gauda-Malava-KhaSa-Huna-Kulika-Karnata-Lata-sevakadm occur- 
ing in most of fhe grants of the Palas cannot possibly be 
interpreted in any other way than that the differnt tribal elements 
indicated, by these names were absorbed in the services of the 
State. The expression * Sevakadin ’ shows beyond doubt that 
those who are o given these designations were in the employ of 
the king, and they were his servants of inferior ranks, as 
distinguished from the Adhyakshas. It is highly probable 
that members of the different tribes whose names are given in 
the above-quoted passage had all one well-known function, 
so that it was thought unnecessary to refer to it in detail. The 
Gaudas were those who belonged to the home-territory of the 
Palas as the latter are described as Gaudesvaras, The Khavas 
are mentioned in the Brihatsamhita in combination ' with the 
peoples of the North-east . 2 * According to Vogel 8 the Kha§as, 
who played an important role in the history of Kashmir, are 
at present represented by the Kliakha tribe known in the Vitasta 
Valley below Kashmir, and also in the neighbouring bill-districts. 
The term Kulika, which means the head of a guild, is most 
probably used here in a tribal sense like the other names in the 
passage. * There is a proposal to connect it with * Kunait ’ 
(ancient Kulikagoshtha ) 4 in the upper Ravi Valley. > The 

i Ibid. p. 132. 

* Ind. Ant., XXII, pp. 172, 181. 

1 Op. ctt., p. 137. 

* Ibid. 
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Hums (descendants of those who overthrew the Gupta empire and 
possibly other allied hordes of barbarians}, the Karndtas (from the 
Deccan), .the Ldtas (from Kathiawar), along with the others 
mentioned • above, viz , the Kha&as, Kulikas and the Gaudas, 
may have been mostly employed in the Pala Army. The State 
under the P.ilas found enough occupation not only for its own 
nationals but many of those foreigners who either volun- 
tarily settled in Bengal and Bihar, or were driven by pressure 
of circumstances inevitable in a situation created by the 
defeat or surrender of an * invading army,* to seek shelter 
in those territories. Another designation by whiph some local 
officer may have been meant is Khandaraksha, mentioned in 
the Pala grants from the time of Devapala. It is difficult to 
say whether this term was not somehow connected wi tit. the word 
‘ hhandala,’ occurring in some of the land grants of the period 
or with ‘ Khanda,’ mentioned in the Irdii grant ( Racial* handa). 
If such a connection can be established, the Khandaraksha will 
appear to have been an officer put in charge of a comparatively 
small area. Even in such a case it will be difficult to specify 
ins functions and the limits of his authority. According to 
N. G. Majumdar, the Khandaraksha was the Superintendent 

of repairs ( cf . Khamja-phutia-samskdra ), but it may be stated 

here that the word ‘ raksha ’ is not probably a suitable expression 
to denote such a function. It is noteworthy that in theltiimganj 
inscription the designation Khandapala is given in* place of 
‘ Khandaraksha,' which may probably signify that he was the 
governor or administrator of a khanda, if this word can be taken 
in the sense of a unit of local government. 

The well-known administrative units of 1 he pre-Pala period 
remained .in vogue during the next few centuries. In regard to 
the use of the term ‘ bhukti,’ it may be noted that the name 
‘ Pundravardhana ’ by which a considerable part of Northern 
Bengal was called in the earlier period, was altered to * Paundra- 
vardhana,’ the older form being found in the Khalimpur Plate 
only. 'The abbreviated form ‘ Paundra ’ is to be found in the 

71 
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inscriptions of the Chandras and the Varmans. The name of 
the Paundravardhana-b/mfcti appears frequently in the land-grants 
of the Palas and the Senas, while its place is tak,en by the 
Paundra -bhukti in the inscriptions of the Chandras and the 
Varmans. It appears, however, that the former name ceased to 
be used in the latter half of the period merely as denoting 
a certain limited area as required by the affixing of the term 
bhukti to it. The Paundravardhana -bhukti .gradually attained 
the position and dignity of by far the largest administrative 
division in the whole province' including within its juris- 
diction not only North Bengal, to which originally it must have 
largely corresponded, but South-East (Samatata) and East Bengal 
(Vanga) as well. The meaning technically attached to * bhukti ’ 
became widened in respect of Paundravardhana, practically embra- 
cing the whole of Bengal proper exclusive of its western districts. 
Other bhuktis existing in the period were Tira -bhukti (Bhagalpur 
grant), Srinagara -bhukti (the Monghyr grant), Vardbamana- 
bhukti (Naihaji grant), Kahkagrama-6/iu/rfi (Saktipur grant). 
The Vishayas flourishing within the limits of the same period 
were the Mahantaprakaia-ris/iaya and the Sthalikkata-t'isJiaj/a 
(Khalimpur grant), the Kotivarsha-risJiai/a (Bangarh and Mana-. 
hali grants), the Krimila-tfis/iat/a and the Ksiksha-vishaya 
(Nalanda grant of Devapala), the Gaya -vishaya (Nalandii grant 
of Dharmapala), the Khatika or Khadl-tus/iat/a (Barrackpore 
grant of Vallalasena and the Sundarban copper-plate of the Saka 
year 1118 ; cf. Khadi- mandala of the Paundravardhana-6/mftfi, 
noted in the the Sundarban copper-plate of Laksbmanasena), 
the Suvvunga-ctsftat/a (Tippera grant of Lokanatba) and 
the Vibja -vishaya (Kamauli plate). 1 The term ‘ Mandala’ 
does not appear to be used uniformly in its technical sense 
of an administrative unit. Thus when it is ^Found in 


1 The Dhulia copper-plate of SrTcbandra places the Vallimu Q<Ja*fnan^afa and Tolft- 
mantfala respectively under the Kl ediravalll -vishaya and IkkatJasT-rfrAayo of the PaaQ()ra- 
bhukfi. The Edilpur copper-plate of the Bame king shows that the EuiDirat&laka-men^a/a 
was comprised in the $atata-Padm&vatI- 0 i*fcaya. See IB t pp. 165-167. 
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combination with the name Vyaghratatl, it does not refer to a 
subdivision usually denoted by the term ‘Mandate,’ but means 
a much wider area in which vishayas were comprised. This is 
shown by the Khalimpur Plate’s reference to the Vyaghratatl- 
M&pdala, which included the MahantaprakaSa-FisJiai/a. It is 
probable that the word mandate has been used in this extended 
^sense in the Nalanda copper-plate of Devapala in which Bala- 
varma, the ruler ( adhipati ) of the Vyaghratatl-mandala, the right- 
man of this king ( iakshina-bhuja iva rajnah) is found acting in 
the capacity of a diitaka. As he directly received orders from the 
king, he cannot be supposed to have nerved as a subordinate of 
some Vishayapati. The Kamarupa-mandala, mentioned in the 
Kamauli Plate, also appears to have been a larger subdivision 
than a Vishaya, for it seems to have comprised the Vada-Vishaya 
within its jurisdiction. The Bangarh grant, however„gives an 
instance of the use of this term in its purely administrative sense 
by referring to the Gokalika -Mandate as being comprised in the 
Kotivarsha- Vishaya. Similarly, the Manahali grant speaks of 
the Halavaratta-Marn/a/a as part of the above-mentioned Vishaya 
and the Amgachhi grant of Vigrahapala III of the Brahmani- 
grama -mandate included in the Kotivarsha-ms/iai/a . 1 The evi- 
* dence of the Rampal grant of the Chandra family is doubtful on 
this point; although it gives the name of Nanya-(or Navya-) 
mandate, it does not place it under a vishaya but in the Paurujra- 
bhukti. The term mandate when it means an area larger than a 
vishaya may be said to be used in the same sense as ^de^a,’ in 
the Gupta period . 2 The Naihati grant refers to Uttara-Ba<Jha- 
. Mandala without assigning it to any Vishaya, as being directly 
situated in the Vardhamana -bhukti. Similarly, the Kamauli 
Plate of Yaidyadeva shows that the Kamarupa-Mandala was 
comprised* in the Pragjyotisha -bhukti but the former is not 

1 Ep. Ind.f XV, pp. 295 ff. Tbe copper-plate grant of K&ntideva supplies the same 
of Harikell-ma^dala (id East Bengal), which flourished in tbe eighth century, see above, 
p. 88, 372. 

1 On the relative meanings of the terms bhukti, vishays, dels, khagifa, see 

Fleet, CII, III, pp. 32-33, n. 7. 
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attached to any Vishaya. The term Vishaya is less frequently 
used in the Sena inscriptions than in the Pala, although the term 
Mandala does not become correspondingly rarer. It may be 
surmised that the older system according to which the two terms 
were more or less interlinked was substantially modified. The 
Irda grant of the Karnbojas places the Dandabhukti-Mandafa 
under the Vardhamana-5/iw/di. It is necessary to add here that 
the name Dandabhukti is found referred to in the Ramacharita 
commentary and also in the Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra 
Chola (Tandabutti). The evidence of the Irda grant and that 
of the Tirumalai' inscription must belong nearly to the same 
period. If dandabhukti was the name of a bhuhti according to 
the latter source, how is it that it is definitely called a Mantlala 
in the I*rda grant ? 1 Certainly the name is not that of a 
bhuhti iurtbis inscription as it is comprised in a bhuhti itself. 
It may be either that the Kiimbojas had conquered a part of 
Dandabhukti which was really the name of a bhuhti, forming it 
into a mandala for administrative purposes, or that the element 
‘ bhuhti ’ in this name did not bear its usual technical signification. 
It may have been constituted into a regular bhuhti sometime 
before Ramapala. It should be noticed also that Uttara-liadha, 
which is the name of a Mandala in the Naihati grant of 
Vallalasena, is not mentioned as such in the Saktipur grant of 
Lakshmanasena. It may be presumed, therefore, that it was 
impossible to maintain throughout a rigid system requiring the 
retention and preservation at any cost of the older denominations 
of administrative units without any change in their original 
meaning. There was hardly a time when the country was 
completely free from military operations. If one of the con- 
tending parties gained a slice of territory, it had to be brought 
under and co-ordinated to the scheme of administratioq^followed 
in the dominion of the victor, while the vanquished would be 
required to alter the arrangement existing prior to this loss. 


Compare the case of Khadl-mapdala and KhadI- vista ya, p. 662, above. 
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Besides, purely administrative reasons also muBt have sometimes 
dictated certain readjustments. 

In addition to the broad divisions denoted by the terms, 
Bhuldi, Vishaya and Mandala, there were several other categories 
of units under the administrative system of the period. The 
most important among these is the unit represented by the term 
, ‘ Vithl ’ which can be traced in some of the earlier inscriptions 
also. The Naihati grant includes Svalpa-Dakshina-Flf/ii as a 
subdivision under* the Uttara-Rfulha-Maw/ufa, which again is 
comprised in the Vardhamana-hJwkft. In the Saktipur inscrip- 
tion the largest division no doubt is the Kahkagrftma -bhukti, but 
it is difficult to say which of the two other subdivisions, 
the. Madhugiri-tnarnia/a or the Dakshina- Vithi was the 
larger one. But if it is assumed that the names of the 
different units are given in this record on an ascending 
scale in regard to their jurisdiction it will appear that the 
Madhugiri-Mandaffl was smaller than the Dakshina-Fifhi, thus 
showing that the inclusion of a vithi in a mandala as noticed in 
the Naihati grant, was not an unchangeable principle. In regard 
to the relation between a vithi and a vishaya where the latter 
existed, the Nalanda grant of Dharmapala shows that it was a 
’ bigger area than the former, as in that inscription the Jambiinndl- 
vithi is found placed under the Gayii-vishaya. This inscription 
does not give any of the other current denominations, but assigns 
a certain village (Niguha-graina) immediately to this Vithi. 
As in the Nalanda copper-plate of Dharmapala, Devapala’s 
grant from the same place also shows the subordination of 
the Vithi to . the Vishaya, by assigning the Kumuda-sutra- 
Vilhi to the Gaya-F ishaya. Other terms which appear 

to be denominations of regional groupings are Chaturaka, 
Vatika o» Khatika, Vritti (or avritti), and Bhaga. . The 
Govindapur grant of Lakshmanasena refers to the Vetaddla- 
Chaturaka as situated in the PaSchimakhatika of the 
Vardhamana-lfmkti, from which it will appear that a Khatika 
was a larger area than a Chaturaka. The Sahitya Parisbat 
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grant mentions three Chaturakas, viz., the Nava-Sangraha* 
Chaturaka, the ha-nhafChaturaka and the XJru-Chaturaka. 
The term vritti is found annexed to Kantapura in the 
Madhainagar grant of Lakshmanasena which locates it 
in Varendri in Paundravardhana-btoufcft. 1 Thus this ' grant do£s 
not show what the extent of a vritti was in relation to the other 
units prevalent at the time. The Sahitya Parishat grant refers 
to Madhu-Ksblraka- Frt'tti placed under Navya or Nanya 
( Mandala ?), which again was situated in Yariga. This grant 
however, shows that a Vritti was larger than a Chaturaka, the 
latter containing a number of Patakas (Madhukshirakavrittau 
Nava-Sangralia-Chaturaka Ajilailapatake, etc). The Saktipur 
grant does not use the term Vritti, but it does refer to a Chatu- 
raka, the Kumarapura-Cfratwra/oi which included the five Patakas 
of Ragbavahatta, Varahakona, Vallihita, Vijaharapura and 
Damaravada, placing it under a Vithi. Besides these, there are 
two other terms occasionally used, viz., Khandala and Ashta- 
gachchha (an area containing eight small groups?). The term 
Mandala is also sometimes used to denote a group (c/. the name 
Udra-grSma-Mandala in the Khalimpur grant). Smaller than a 
grama was a grdmaka noted in the Nalanda grant of Dharmapala 
which refers to the grdmaka Uttarama situated in the 
neighbourhood of the Niguha-grawa. The Nalanda copper- 
plate of Devapala furnishes the name of another administrative 
division, which appears to have been current in Bihar. Accord- 
ing to this inscription the Rajagriha-rishaya contained a number 
of Nayas, such as Ajapura, Pilipinka and Achala. It may be 
significant that the term Vithi is used in the case of apparently 
similar subdivisions of the Gaya- Vishay a, also situated in the 
Province 1 of Bihar. Places assuming considerable strategic 
importance in the military annals of the peijjgd were 
Pataliputra, Mudgagiri (Munger), Ramavatl (in North Bengal), 


1 The Suodarban copper-plate of LakshmaQ&sena mentions the K&ntallapura- 
Cbaturaka as belonging to the Khfltjl-magtja^a of the Paugdravardbana-bhukti. 
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Vikramapura 1 and Phalgugrama where on different occasions 
camps of kings were pitched ( jayaskandMvara ). a 

It ipay be observed that certain well-known terms like 
vishaya and mandala do not occur frequently in the later Sena 
inscriptions. This fact together with the occurrence of several 
new denominations may prove that the chain of administrative 
units was probably lengthened to accommodate further groupings, 
Dot so systematically unified before. It is also to be noted 
that certain geographical names became so prominent that 
administrative denominations * were useless. Eyen in locating a 
village it was in the new circumstances found pecessary to 
indicate its position in reference to some such important area. 
Thus the Madhainagar giant shows that the Kantapuriivfitti 
was situated in Varendri ; the Edilpur grant similarly jnentions 
Vanga, which is also referred to in the Sahitya Parishat grant. 
The term bhaga occurs in the Edilpur, Madanapada and Sahitya 
Parishat grants, which attach this name to Vikramapura and 
place it in Vanga. It seems probable that in those days the 
continuance of the different grades of administrative units in 
their integral condition was constantly threatened by political up- 
heavals; hence it was thought more practical to refer to the 
geographical position of a place rather than to its place in the 
scheme of any administrative distribution which was liable to 
changes and shiftings. 

Land occupied an important place in the revenue-system 
of the period. Reference has already been made to the officer 
designated Shashthadhikrita, whose function was to levy a speci- 
fied tax on the produce of the land. Other items of revenue 
ipratydya) were bhaga, bhoga, kara, hiranya , uparikara, Pindaka. 
Whenever^ any plot of land or a village is given away, accurate 
details are furnished not merely with regard to boundaries but 

1 It seems that the roval family of the Senas had a residence at Vikramapura during 
the time of Vraya^ena (Upak&nki —1 40,— flarrackpore grant of Vi.ayasena). 

* The Mfidhamagar fcrant was issued from a place the name of which is tentatively 
read as Dharyya.grlma. 
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all matters relating to its economic value as well. The system 
of measurement shows an accuracy, which could have been 
possible under an administration that paid due attention to 
surveys of land for purposes of taxation, and .also to the 
necessity of preserving all relevant documents bearing on the 
history of any assignment that might be contemplated. Every 
copper-plate grant was to be stamped with the Royal Seal, 
which must have been in the keeping of the Mahamudradhikrita . 
As regards measurement, a uniform system was followed in the 
particular area.- where the grant ’may have been situated. Thus 
measurement on the basis of the standard represented by the 
Samatatiya Nala was current in Samatata. The use of^ the 
Vrishabha- Sankara Nala was current in the days of Vallalasena, 
as know^ from his is'aihati grant. In some grants, however, 
there is no mention of any specific standard of measurement, 
but it is clearly stated that the Nnla system which seems to 
have been universally based on the accepted unit as current in a 
particular locality (tad-desiya-samvyavahara-shatpailchaSat-hasta- 
parimita-Nalena ; tatratya de£a-vyavahura-nalcna). The unit in 
every case must have been the hasta or cubit. But two 
points are to be specially noticed in connexion with this 
system of measurement. First, a standard hasta must have 
determined the unit of this measurement. The name Vrishablia- 
Sankara-IVaZa shows that the hasta of the king Vallalasena was 
the unit, followed, while in those cases where no such definite 
indication is given, it is to be understood that some fixed standard 
must have been followed, although it may not be known whose 
hasta supplied the unit in those instances. Secondly, with regard 
to the .measurement of a Nala, the Govindapur inscription of 
Lakshmanaeena shows that it was equivalent to 56 cubits, ^ntire 
plots of lauds or even villages were to be measured by the applica- 
tion of the Nala standard locally current. Thus the Barrackpur 
grant mentions that four Patakas of land were given away as 
measured by the Nala used in Samatata. The Naihati grant of 
Vallalasena mentions the gift of a village consisting of 7 bhu- 
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patakas, 7 dronas, 1 adhaka, 31 unmanas and 3 hahis including 
dwelling places, canals and wastelands, measured by the Vrisha- 
bha-Sahtatra-Va/a. It also records the grant of a plot measuring 
one pataka,* 9 dronas, 27 unmanas, 1 kdkanika. The Govindapui 
inscription records the grant by Lakshmanasena of a land 
^ measuring 60 bhu-dronas and 17 unmanas according to tbe 
standard of Nala current in the particular locality, measuring 56 
cubits. The Tarpaudighi inscription records the grant by the 
same monarch of some village-land measuring 120 adhavapas 
and 5 unmanas. Similarly, the • Madhainagar inscription 
contains a grant by Lakshmanasena of a certain Pataka (village) 
covering an area of one hundred bhu-kliadis and 91 khadikas. 
An earlier inscription, the. Silirapur grant of»the time of Jdyapala- 
d >va of Kamarupa uses the two terras, pataka and drona in 
giving the measurements of lands (11. 33-50) and mentions that 
a certain landed property yielded an (annual) income of 1,000 
coins ( date-iSat-odriija-6asanam cha — Verse 22). Detailed measure- 
ments are not, however, always given but it appears that among 
all the rulers of this period, Vallalasena and his son Lakshmana- 
sena are very particular in supplying details regarding the 
grants issued by them. The minute system of measurement 
being connected with the measure of capacity appears to 
have been based on full and comprehensive information relating 
to the volume of local agricultural products. An accurate 
survey of villages may have been completed during the 
reign of Vallalasena, tenure of lands and other similar 
^matters consequently put on a sound basis, accounting for the 
unusual wealth of information contained in the grants of 
this king and those of his immediate successor. There were 
complete reaords preserved by the State as to the income derived 
from land, and every holding must have been shown clearly with 
the taxes paid by it in various forms noted in such records. 
Thus not only the measurement is given, but the income derivable 
from tbe particular land or village is also mentioned in full detail. 
The Barrackpur grant shows that the land given . away fetched 

72 
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an income of 200 Kaparddaka-Purdnas (silver coins). In the 
Naihati grant the village given away is stated to have yielded an 
income of 500 such coins. The Govindapur grant yielded ^annually 
900 Puranas at the rate of 15 Puranas to a drona. -The grant 
recorded in the Tarpandighi inscription gave an income of 150 
Kaparddaka-Purdnas annually ; the Madhainagar grant 100 ^ 
Puranas and 68 Kaparddakas. According to the Madanapada 
grant village Pifijokushthi, divided into two parts, gave an annual 
income of 500 (Puranas). The Sahitya Parishat grant refers to 
an income of 500 (Parana*?). The income per Pataka was 50 
Kaparddaka-Purdnas, as stated in the Barraekpur grant; less 
than eight bhu-patakas produced 500 Kaparddaka-Purdnas in 
respect Of the grant recorded in the Naihati grant, which works 
out at the rate of some thing between 61 and 62 or 6'i Puranas 
per Pataka. A little over 1 Pataka elsewhere gives an income of 
100 Kaparddaka-Purdnas, while the income shown in the 
Govindapur grant was 15 Puranas per drona. The Saktipur 
grant shows that the five Patakas mentioned therein together 
with a part of the sixth yielded an income of 500 Kaparddaka- 
Purdnas, hut that one Pataka alone, viz., Kshetra pataka gave an 
equal amount, thus indicating again that all Patajfas were not * 
equally developed, or equal in size accounting for such differences 
in their economic value. The income set forth in each grant 
was derived from cultivators and others who paid taxes to the king 
in the shape of kara, hiranya, bhdga, bhoga, etc., (bhdga-bhoga- 
kara-hirany-adi-sarvva-pratydyopapanayah , 2 — Pala inscriptions ; 
uparikara Pala inscriptions; rajabhaga-kara-hiranyddi-pratydya-l 
sahita — Ttampal ; kara-pindakadi — sarvva-pratyaya — Khalim- 
pur). The grantee was to enjoy the income which formerly had 
gone to the king (paid by neighbours and cultivators), in addition 
to these, the right to forced labour (plda), that of punishing 
thieves — sa-chauroddharana (probably fines imposed were a 
source of income), of dealing with the commission of the ten 


) Sec U. N. Ghosfaal, The Agrarian System in Ancient India p. 60. 
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offences, are sometimes definitely mentioned as parts of the 
incidence transferred to the grantee. As regards the monetary 
system of the period, the existence of a typo of silver coins, 
called by»the name Dramina, is proved by a reference contained 
irf the Mabiibodhi inscription of the 26th year of the reign of 
Dharmapiila, 1 in which mention is made of the excavation of a 
^lank at a cost of three thousand Drammas ( of . Greek Drachma 
weighing 66 grains). 2 The discovery of a number of silver coins 
with their weight varying approximately from 52 to 58 grains 
with the legend Sri-Vigra[lm], SrT-Vi or simply $n, including 
those found in ‘ Devapala ’ temple at Ghoshrawa,*show that silver 
coins of the weight fixed for a Parana were in use >n the Pa I a 
period. It is quite probable that the name Dramrna was given 
to this type of coinage. The restoration of the older flame to 
the silver coins used in the dominion by the Senas \v4io came 
from the Deccan is proved by the references to Piiranas or 
Kapa nhlah'U -1 'u ra n its to he lound in their inscriptions. The 
Silimpur stone-slab inscription which states that a certain 
Brahmin named Prahasa refused to accept 900 gold pieces ( hem - 
nam iatani nava-) and the gift of land with an income of 
1,000, points to the use of some kind of gold currency in the 
'eleventh century (Verse 22). The king praclicaljy had to 
abjure all kinds of benefit in respect of the land or village of 
which lie made a gift. Within his fixed area the grantee was to 
have absolute possession of IrinayuLi, of low (satalah) , and high 
lands ( soddeia ), hattika (the market-place), gochara 6r govata 
(grazing ground), mango trees and liquor water, fish, coconuts 
and salts, etc. . 


< GLM.p. 32. 

1 Dr. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectured, 1021, pp 207 210. The \iow tbit no 
reference to a dramma can be traced to a date earlier than 875 A D. is not correct, as tbe 
Mab&bodhi inscription referred to above shows. For the silver coins of tbe Pain, period, see 
V. A, Smith, CC1M, Vol. I, pp. 237*239; Cunningham, Reports, Vol. XI, pp. 174-81. 
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DapdubuUi, 43, 44, 68, 391 
Dandadbara. 160 
D*n<jaka,127 
Dapdanayaka, 646, 662 
Danda-nlti, 646 
Dapcjapafiika, 634, 638 
Dinda&akti, 531, 588 
DapdatraheSvara, 108 
Dantjavasika, 588 
Dapdl.39,123 
Dapdika, 685, 6 - 8 ,« A 

1 Dap^i MHbadevI, 270, 536 
Danta, 44 
Panta bhukti, 44 
Dantan, 44, 67, 73 


Dontapura, 29, 44 
Dantidurga, 316 
Dapaplya-pa^aka, 112 
Darada, 392 
Darapitaka, 92 
Dlrbhanga, 120, 366 
Darbbapapt, 631, 533 
Das, Saratcbandra, 90, 300, *03 
Dafabala, 311 
Da4agramlka. 557, 558 
Da4akarrna-Paddbati, 646 
Ddrinkumara-Cbarita, 39-40, 73 
Daiteparadhika 535 649 
Da4apura, 201 no ... AKC 
DdGaratha, 161-62, 183, 448, 456 
Drigavatara inscription, 317 
Dasgnpta, Nalininatb, 335-36 
l)Hsyu, 427 
Ddtan, 77, 391 
Dalta (surnames 495 
Datta, B , 13 
Datta, Kalidas, 96 
Dattadevi, 276 
Dattae, The, 234, 247, 255 
Dauh«alha, 538 
Daulisadhanika, 538 
Daubsadha-Sadbamka, 538 
Dauhsadhanika, 538 
Daulatpura ieacnption, 314, oib 
Dans, the Mam Kosi, 148 
Daua- adha-Sadlianika, 5o4 
Da\aka, 90, 209 
Dayitavmbnu, 302, 306 
Deb, Harit Krishna, 538 
Debicote, 106 

Deccan, 316, 331, 454 55, 561 
Dedapura, 110 
Deddade^i, 308, 311 
Dekkariya. 

Delhi, 200, 322 385 t . 

Delhi Iron Pillar inscription, 81, 206 
Demetrius, 173, 174, 177 

I, Dendvanaka-bbnkti, 318 
, DendvanMki visbaya, 314 

Deo-Barapark inscription, 242, 246, 259 261, 
281-83, 643 
Deodorus, 166 
Deogbar, 283 

1 Deoghar inscription. 282 
Deokot, 134 

Deoli Grant, 361-62 /„ 

(»«. <««. 

536, 541 
De6a, 663 
Desamata, 4 
DeSavalwivriti, 26 
Denlbadi, 278 
Deulbasti,89 
Devabbaltaraka, 248 
Devnbbumi, 192 
Devadbya, 230 
Devagrama, 101-0 i, 433 
Devagupta, 265 68, 283 

De^kMgs! 91-09, 277-78, 98041 
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Devaki, 162 ?, 

Devamitra, 186 rj! 

Devanampiya Tiaaa, 42 u 

Devapala, 90, 111, li6, 132, 291, 300-01, 303, 
309.10, 331, 335, 339-49, 351, 353-57 , 368, Dl 
376, 378— 382, 398, 529-31 , 535. 541-42, 549, D 
5*8, 561 

Dava, B&dliakacta, 40, 65 “ 

Do vara la. 226, 816-17 

Devarakahita, 205, 207-08, 430, 433, 438, 415, D 

449 . r 

Deva£akti, 317 ^ 

r Devasena, 162 r 

Devaja (Rajaputra), 03 f 

Dev^ta, 340 j- 

Devavarmao, 291 j 

Devavati, 276 r 

Devi, 244 t 

Devlbhoga, 93 , 

Devl-Cbaadra gupta m , 224 

Devikota, 106-7, 134 ^ 

Devl-Pura^o, 111 j 

Dha^iaor, 156 j 

Dhamahitba, 97 , 

Dhamadah i Koai, 1 18 

Dhaminapiln. 59 

Dhanabbuti, 130, 180 

Dbanadeva, 186 

Dhanaidab:i, 110.210 

Dbanaidaha inscription, 104, 110, 

495, 609, 621 
Dhanafijaya, 45 
Dbanapatipal, 303 
Dhanaavami, 503 
Dhanga, 381, 387, 388,390 
Dbanyaviahnu. 235, 302 
Dharl, 224, 244 
Dhara^a, 163 
Dbiiraija, 32')- 
Dhaianidbara, 405 
Dhnranl4ura, 394 
Dharnsena 11.236 
DharaSura, 394 

Dbarina, 549 „ _ 

Dl.arma, 297 99, 302, 30o,32l-2 

Dl>aru adbikara, 548 

Dliarmadoaha, 551 , 2 19-55, 

Dbarmiditya, 136-37, J.3J-4I, 

489-91, 496, 602 
Dharmikar, 336_ 

Dbirtna-maba.ma.tr.1, •)() 

Dharma-mangala, 345 
DharroaSastra, 546 
Dharmavatara, 548 
Dharmmlyo-iot'ka, 3J 

Dharmanagara, 62 ]0 4, 116, 

Dh iT P i&53 ’ 291 294-95 , 297-300 30‘2, 

"a 

(Ba;«n8ra Chola I’a contemporary). 
Dharmaraja. 270 
Dbarmaaetn, 349 
Dharma-aba4»*^ B 8*» ° lb 


Dharwar, 455 
Dharyyagrama, 163, 474 
Dhauli (Separate Hock Edicts), 51, 1*0, 
190 ■ 

Dhavagarta, 326 

Dhavala-Slmantardia, 482 

Dhekur, 434 
Dhod, 326 
Dbora, 297 
Dhoyl. 468 

Dboyika, 45, 76, 117-18 
Dbripal, 303 
Dbptipala, 500 
Dhptiviabnu, 498 
Dbruka, 181 

Dhruva, 296, 318-20, 323, 339 
DhruvadevI, 225 
Dhruvamitra, 187 
Dhruvananda, 392 
Dhru^aaena II, Baldditya, 23b 
Dhruvaavamini. 225 
Dbruvila^I, 137, 141, 255, 612 
Dhulat, 255 

Dliulift Plates, 296, 297, 369, 37- 
Dhullit Gmnt, 88 
Diamond Harbour, 9G-97, 180 
Dlb-Kot, 106 
Didw.ina, 31 1 
Digba-Nikfiya, 18 
Digbwii-Dubnuli Plate. 3b0 
Digvijnya, 160, 323, 337 

ffittK 0< N.,69 7l, 116. 117, 270,276 386. 
393 

Diksbit, Vasndeva, 21 
Dmiita, 177 

Smajur!”). 101, 106-110. 112, 135, 209-10. 
U *12 307 331, 368.451, 475 
Dinnjpur motion, 368.69, 376. 378-82 
Dinar a, 506, 512 13, ,>21-2/ 

Dion, 174 _ 

DIponkara 8il nana, 403 
Dipavaiii^a, 43, 48, 4.), 165 
Diskalkar, D. B , 386 

Divakara Ncndi, 49^ 

Diwoka, 424-25 427, 431 • 


Divya 408-09 i 16. 427-28, 431 

Divyavadina, 104, 128, 131, 1<$ 181 

Diw Kot, 106 

Dixon, Boland, B , 1-1 

Diva, 174 

Diyar-i-Bang, 100 

Llogra, 377 

Donga, 108 
DoAg“igTarna, 108 
DosMbboga. 93 
Dravil/k, 344 
Dnvidi, 343-41, 513 
DravidiBD, 54 
Drcpi-Parvan, 34, 39 
Dropasiihha, 236 

?,?¥£& the Lift of Hioen-ta.ng, 181 
Dnbknnd inscription, 388 
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Dudh Kosi, 148 

Dudbpani Rock inscription, 41, 448 
Dumdumah, 107 

Duperron, Anquetil, 44 c 

Durbar, 209 

Durga, 527 

Durgadatta, 60S 

Durg&ra, 377 

DuU, 452, 490, 534, 536, 539 

Uu'aka, 233, 278, 339, 354, 483, 544, 545, 547 

Dut^ka-Maliaraja, 490 

Dflta-Praishagika, 549 

Duttgaon, 92 

Dvada^aditya, 234 

Dvarabataka, 97, 480, 4S2 

Dvarodaka. 92 

Dvivedi, 123 

Dvorapavardhana, 411, 433, 466 
Dwarka, 68 

Dwarakeswar, 77, 156 r 


E 

Eastern Archipelago, 41, 156 
Eastern Bengal, 82, 85 87, 92,90,101,102, 
105 

Eastern India, 4L, 83, 159, 160, ]9G, 198 
Eastern Mangas, The, 408 
Ka stern Mountain 453 

Kdilpur inscription (of the Chandras) 88, 96, 
369; (of the Senas) 2, 84, 153 452,451, 
468, 479, 483, 638, 547, 551, 553, 567 
Kdilpur Pargana, 418 
Ednml4ra, 392 
KigeUng 105,357,469 
Eickstedt, Biron Von, 13 
Ekapra^tara, 27 
Eliot, 196 

Elliot, H. M., 1,51.56,62, 118, 119, 121, 
133 316,481 
El lor a, 317 

Ep grapha Indici, 471, 472 
Eran, 348, 230, 235 

Eran 8^one Filter inscription, 239, 230, 233, 
302, 536 
Erannoboa8, 2 4* 

Esagarh, 226 
Ettmghausen, M. L a , 274 
Eukratides, 171 
Euthydemua, 174 


F 

Fa-hien, 20, 41 

Faridpur, 84, 89, 91, 100, 136-40,142,228. 
249,260, 255, 256, 418 

Faridpur inscriptions, 136, 140, 141, 251, 
• 489-91, 494-95, 497 98, 501, 503-04, 507, 

512-13, 515-16, 520, 527, 528. 

Fauabftll, 18, 19, 342 
Fenny River, 84 


Fergusson, 39, 91, 149, 270 
Finshta, 118. 385 
Firozabad, 133 
Fitch, Ralph, 155 

Five Gandas, Tbe, 309 0 

Fi\e Indies, The, 272 0 

Fleet, 86 174, 194, 203.206,209,217,221, 
223, 247, 263, 295, 296, 3l5n 319, 331, 473, 
487, 555 

Forchhammer, 375 
Fo-to-kio-to, 225 
Foucher, 83, 90, 110, 322. 342 
Fourteen Rock Edicts, 168-69 
Frederick, Cesar, 62 
Fuhrer, 15, 162 
Fu-li-chih, 81 11 


G 

Gadadhar image inscription, 444 
Gadiidhar temple, 361 
Gade, 61 
Gadiya, 61 

Gahadavala, 431, 434, 443, 446, 447, 440, 468, 
467, 476, 484 
Gait, 277, 345 
Gajapati, 430 
Galatiker bil, 147 
Gamagamika, 534, 539, 540 
Gana, 552 

Gananikyadhikara, 547 
Ganapati, 276 
Gaiiapati-Nlga, 201 
Ganapativarman, 277 
Gancaradesa, 22 
Gandak, 105 
Gapdaki, 148 

Gandhara 169, 174, 197, 258, 820, 322, 342 

Gandaridai, The, 166 

Gandaritai, The, 165 

Gandharvavatl, 276 

Gane^a, 133 

Gane£vara-vildla, 94 

Gang, 45 

Ganga (dynasty , 465, 466 
Gadgd, 95, 206, 314, 361 
Gangadeva, 389 
Gadgadhara, 447-49 
Ganged har inscription, 201 
Gangaikorida, 391 
Gangaikopda-Cholapuram, 391 
Gangami$<Jal, 95 
Ganganagar Jolaee, 95 
GanganI, 66 
Gangappldi, 390 
G-artga-radha, 22 
Gangarishtra, 22 
Gadgaridae, The, 165, 166, 487 
Gafigaridai, The, 166-68 
Gapgaridum Calingarum, 27, 168 
Gangdsagara, 335 

Ganga-Yamunft valley, doab, 321, 386 
Gauge, 23 
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Ganges, The, 23, 39, 42, 44-46, 56, 56, 66, 70, 
76.78,84,85,97, 100, 105, 112. 117*19, 
121,134,149,150, 155, 165, 190-92. 199 
203, 230 269, 283, 319, 335, 386, 391, 397, 
432, 436, 440, 453, 457, 468 
Gangetic doafc, 242 
Gafigeyadeva, 388, 389, 403, 412 
Glfigina, 146 • 

Gangini, 66 
Gangini, 145, 151 
GaAgigiki, 145, 146 

^ Ganginika, 66. 67, 98, 99, 100, 146, 151, 152 
1 Ganguly, Dhnendru Chandra, 68, 69, 72, 313, 
407, 409, 114, 451, 472 
Gugita, 516 

Gacjani, 44, 82, 121, 168,^70-71 

Gan jam Agency, 51 

Ganjam Plate (Dupdiinahadevi), 530 

Ganjfim PI .tea, 261, 270, 271, 189 

Gardner, 173, 194 

Garde, M. B., 226 

Garga.479, 531, 533 

Gargesamhita, 172, 173, 175 

Garga-Yavans, 479 

Gargipntra, 180 

Garhl, 55, 56 

Garjha, 479 

Garjlha, 479 

Garuda, 133, 213, 227, 250, 501 
Garuda Pillar inscription, 342, 512 
Garuda-Purdna, 343, 316 
Gauds, 102, 110, 118, 119,121 27, 131, 155, 
191, 245 48, 259 02, 265-70, 272, 273, 
277.281 91, 298, 305-10, 319-23. 325-27, 
332-36, 315-48, 352, 351, 301 362, 365, 
366, 376, 378, 380, 383, 385, 387-89, 394, 
398, 403, 406. 409, 429, 430, 435, 438, 443, 
447,456, 493 84. 553 
• G&uda-Biahmih, 457 
Gauda-deSa, 121, 122, 125 
Gaudidbipa , 389 
Gaudadhvaja, 38 
Gaud’tka, 123, 124 

Gauda-mal amahattuka, 483, 484, 553 
Gau(ja*Malava-Kha^a-Hui}a-Kn]ika-Kajpa(a- 
Lata sevokadlo, 560 
Gauda-mabasandhivigrah.ka, 452, 483 
Gaudnpati, 376, 377, 379, 380 
Gaudmsja, 46, 125, 286 
Gau^a-Sandhivigrahika, 553 
^ G udavaho, 46, 125..286 

Gaudendra 125, 323 327, 395, 461 
Gaudefivara, 125,346, 347, 353. 411, 415 47, 
464, 465 475. 482, 483, 533 
?Gaudi, 123 
Gaukarpa, 336 , 
flaulmika, 535, 541 
Gaur, 119, 166 
Gaura, 123 
Gauraka 123 
Gaurf, 121 
Gautama, 328 427 

Gaj&, 42, 55, 153, 169, 197| 241, 246, 247, 
261, 361, 403, 444, 446, 447, 448, 479, 484 
Gayft inscription, 331 (Puruahottama Siinba) ; 
444, (Vi4varupa); 445 (Yakshapala) 


GayAdatuAg , 363 370 
Gajanagara, 113 
Ga)a-vit9iaya, 565, 566 
Geiger, W , 46 
Germi, Col., 80, 209 
Gti&gar, 136 146 
Ghagarakattl, 89 

Gbajrabap (Gbugr&h&(i) inscriptions, 13V, 
142, 492, 601 3, 607, 513-14, 618 
Ghanarama, 34.) 

GliargOara, 143 

Ghari, 56 

Gharj, 179 

Gharjiatan, 479 

Ghurwul, 89, 209 

Gbiisoaambhoga bhaltH-badi, 97 

Glm^iyiU inacnpiii n, 314 

Glmtot (karbuguptal, 226 

GhaJotiWhaguptn, 2°5, 226 

Gbazipur, 216, 283 

Ghor, 120, 479 

Ghori, 121, 479 

Ghoab, J. C., 306, 397, 398 

GhoBh, N., 4 

Oboshachandra, 501 

Ghoabal, U N., 505 > 

Ghoahap&ijii, 36 

Gboahrawa inscription, 321. 343 
Gliurjjara-raja, 363 
Ghushundi, 62 
Girdharpur inscription, 197 
Girnar, 117 

Girnar edict (A4oka), 51, 168 
Giuffnda-Ruggeri, 13 
Gladwyn, 70 
GoalbbRi, 117 
Goal undo, 85 
Gobind Ghat, 133 
Godagari, 117 
Godaaa.gana, 104 
Godarari, 127 
Gndhagram-agrabara, 503 
Godhyaksha, 51 
Gogbat, 77 

Goharwa inscription, 373 
Goika, 503 9 

Gokalikvmandala, 108, 563 
Gokarna, 335, 336 • 

Gokul,' 133 
GomatikoRika, 283 
Goiiiidattasvami, 507 
Gornifra, 167 
Gonandan, 548 
GoDda. 121, 122 
Qopa, 250 

Gopacbandra, 136, 137, 139, 140,141,910, 
252, 253, 251, 256, 489 91, 602 
Gopa-datta, 503 
Gopadri, 387 
Gopagriba, 

Gopilal, 291-93, 297, 299, 300, 301, 303, 
306-9, 335-36, 356, 482, 525, 627, 5 j8, 
532, 553 

Gopala TI, 364-69, 382 
Gop&le IU, 395 , 442, 580 
GopaleiTaml, 499 
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G opt raja, 285 
Gopendrachoraka, 142 
Gopichandra, 376, 302 
Goplchandrer G&n, 392 
Goppipall, 163 

Gorakhpur, 136, 198, 348, 389 
Qpramftr&, 157 
Goriz, 66 

Gorresio, 16, 35, 161 
Gorskurd, 23 
Goryaia, 120 
Gos&la, 133 

Goav&ml, DiLraodara, 85 
Gotamlmitra, 187 
Gotamiputra, 181 
GotradevI, 328 
Gouraian, 121 

Govardbaoa, 408-09, 411, 412, 421, 632 
Govichandra, 264 < « 

Govinda, 296, 298, 324, 333, 345 
Govinda II, 296 - 

Govinda III, 285, 296, 297, 302, 323, 327, 
332, 336, 338, 341, 344 

Govinda IV, 131, 296, 359, 362, 363, 

386 

GovindachaniVa, 391, 392, 431, 446, 447 

Govindagupta, 225 

Govindakeli, 88 

Govindapala, 443, 481 

Govindapur Grant, 647, 666, 5G8 

Grahavarman, 242, 259, 261, 265, 268 

Grama, 493 

Giam-agrapara, 493 

Gram anukrama-vikraya ruaryada, 508 

Gramika, 604 05, 608, 511, 514, 550, 559 

Grant, 135 

Gfidhrakuta, 4 

Grierson, 13 

Guda, 121 

Gudha-purusha, G39 

Guhila II, 348 

Guhila Aparajita, 252 

Guhilot, 326 

Gulchi bil, 147 

Gumti, 95, 102 

Gapachandra,a226, 250 

Gapacbarita, 361 

Gupaighar, 93. 231, 233 

GuQaigb&r inscription, 92, 95, 254, 256 

GuQ&mbbodideva, 348 

Gupaa!Lgara, 348 

Guplvaloka, 362 

Gupdi D&paniya, 113 

Gun4lsthira-pa(aka, 113 

Guijekagrabara-grama, 493 

Gugeriya i neon pt ion, 361 

Gungjook, 70 

Gupta Age, 528 

Gupta era, 210, 211, 226, 230, 232, 235, 239, 
497, 498, 616 
Gupta inscriptions, 106 
Gupta, R. L., 39 
Gupta Seals, 233 

Gurav&mi&ra, Bhatta, 302, 337, 364, 400, 531, 
638, 642 

Gurgi inscription j 366 • 


Gurjsra, 298, 299, 312-16, 318, 320, 322, 824, 
832, 333, 336 , 338, 341, 843, 844, 846, 
358, 360, 3 1, 362, 366, 368, 387, 388, 
404, 531 

Gurjara-Pratibara, 206, 297, 301, 317j 326, 
339 for 834), 347, 363, 865 C86, 367 
Gurjaratra, 314 

Gurjjara, 36 1 1 d 

Guaban, 193 

Qush&QD, 193 

Guvaka I, 323 

Guzana, 316 

Guzerat, 361 

Gwalior inscription, 301, 313, 316, 317, 923, 
324, 325, 347 


H 

‘Ha,’ 269 
Haddon. A C , 11 
Iiagamasba, 193 
HHgana, 193 
Haihaya, 3&8, 359 
Haig, M. N.. 23 
Hakluyt, Richard, 62, 156 
Halayudha, 45, 321, 630, 517 
Hall, Fit7-EdwHrd, 267 
HaiDjltoo, W., 30, 148 
Hamsavega, 268 
Hansot Plates, 316, 839 
Haradhama, 154 

Haraha inscription, 123,176, 177, 184, 185, 
188, 189, 220, 241, 243-45, 261, 262, 307 
Hardwar, 121 
Hardy, E . 43, 69 
Han (Mallasarul inscription), 608 
Hari.407, 411, 435 
Haribbadra, 302, 304 y “ 

Harichandrs, 313-15, 318, 325^' 
Hanchanta-Kavya, 141 
H&ridasa, 472, 498 
Harigbosha, 647 
Harikela, 79, 83, 101,372 
Hankela (-roagdala), 60,83, 563 
Harikeli, 83 
Harimirira, 392 
Haringhatta, 149 
Haridchandia, 396 
Harisha, 285 

Harishena, 201, 224, 296, 297, 334 
HanvariiSa, 15, 317, 408 
Hari vaiiiSa. Purana. 295 
Harivarman, t6, 88, 241, 242, 244, 409, 410, 
412, 417, 419-21, 437, 532, ,545, 5£» 
Harivishnu, 235 

Harsha, 260, 269, 270, 272, 274, 290 
Harsha (Channel), 366 
Harsha (E&marupa), 284, 285, 290, 488 
Harsba (Kashmir), 308, 309 
Harshacharita, 45, 162, 226, 241, 242, 259, 
260, 263-68, 272, 276, 278*284 
Harsbadeva, 315 

Harsha era, 279,281, 284, 329, 331 
Haribagupta, 244 
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Harsha inscription, 323 * 

Harsharaja, 326, 348 

Harshavardhana (or Harsha), 60, 124, 216, I 
248, 248, 264, 255, 260, 262, 263. 265, 267, I 

269, £70, 272-74, 277, 281, 312, 317, 488, 

524 , 

Harshavarinan, 285 
Hdtsola grant, §86 

Harvey, 342 * 

Hash am Khali f, 316 \ 

Hasta, 520, 568 ] 

Haatin, 230, 556 ! 

Hastipala, 300, 446 

Hasty-* fiva-go-mahiBli-a’avik-adhyabsha, 635, 

560; 543 . 1 

Hasty-aGv-oshtra-bala \yapritaka, 540, 543 
Hathigumpha inscription, 50. 5*2, 134, 175, 178, . 

179, 183, 526 
Hauer, 5 

Haveli Madaran, 77 
Hszaribagb, 120, 443, 118 
Haziat I’indui, 1 33 
Hebodora, 174 

Hehodorus, 182, 183. 186, 187 

Hemnchaydra, 40, 83, 106, 189 

Hemantasena, 460, 461, 463, 471 

Hemmy, L S , 164 

Hipli, 77 

Hih, 210 

Hilleb r andt, 4 

Him* lava, U8, 238, 244,324, 333,335,336, 
344, 316.376, 631 
Hmdu, 336, 387, 182 
Hinduism, 465 
Hindu Ki.a% Ti e, 385 
Hindustan, 385, 455 
llirulal, Kai Bahadur. 8 
Hiran Mam Kosi 148 
Hiranyahahu, 24 
Hi'ra^avaha. 24 
Hiranya^Hrliha, 316 
Hiranvn-sam mliyika, 498 
Hirst, F. 0 , 149, 155, 156, 157 

Hiuen-tsany, 40, 57, 63-65, 75, 

96 101, 103, 105, 124, 129, 131-33, 150, 
168, 219, 221. 225, 238, 260, 266, 268, 270, 
273, 276, 280-81, 288, 315 
Ho Isbod 30, 335, 336 

i Hoefnlo, A. R„ 13, 136. 139, ,151, 203 201, 

217. 218, 221, 223, 252-53, 277, 279, 300, 
301 ! 310. 354, 356 

Ilooghly, 42, 60, 62 63, 74-78, 81. 86 103. 
117, 124, 149, 155-56, 191, 212, 214-15, 
228, 271, 277, 279, 300, 301, 310 , 354-55, 
366. 170 

Hopkins, 160 • 

Hora&Lstra , 546 
Horton Hyley, Js* 155 
Hou Hansbu, 195 
Hughli, 77 

Hu1u&.51, 57,112. 169/ 171, 297, 358, 
361 , 487 * 

Humayun, 54, 56, 119 


Hiina, 207, 210, 219, 221, 223. 233, 234-36, 
238, 245, 258, 265 313. 343, 348, 404, 581 
Hunter, W. W., 77, 96, 114, 149 
Husen 8 t t 62 


I jjidevl, 283 
Tkkadasl-Visaaya, 562 
Iksbvaku, 481 
Ilia, 406 
Had a, 57 

UauiurdideAam, 390 
Tiangl6okam, 390 
Ilichpur, 321 

Imadpur image inscriptions, 389 401 
1 Imitation Gupta ’ coins, 139 
Imperml Guptas, The, 244, 255, 829 
India, 975, 2R0 # 

Tndia Government, 470 # 

Tndia Office Library, 451 
Indian Aichaeological Department, 116 
Indian Museum, 27, 187, 213*15, 227, 249-60, 
271 

Indies, 62 % 

Indo-Chinese, 312 
Indci-Grt ek, 174 
Indo-Purthian, 193 
Indo-Scythnm, 193 

Indrn'lIJ, ‘297, 301, 359 36‘2. 863, 386 
Inilraji, Bhagsvanlal, 177, 54H 
Indramitra, 187 
I.idrar&ia, ‘297 301,321,335 

lSSb.“:S5 297, 298. 318, 320.21.885 
Indus, 206, 258 n4 

Indus system (metrology), 1<>* 

Inscription of Gopala Tl, 364 

Irdiv inscription, 68, 7.3, 7 4. 369, 37 , » 1 • 

382, 392, 637, 639, 642, 555, 658, 661 564 

T6ana, 46 a 

lianavarman, 123, 211-45, 261, 262 
Tula, 171 
Islam, 385 
I6vara, 321 
T6varagbosha, 551 
Hvaravarmsn, 241, 244, 245 
I(itta, 601 

Itkhori inscription, 361 
I-Uing. 41.83,91,280,281,288 


Jabalpur, 230 

Jack, J. C., 88 

Jacobi, 53 

Jafarpur, 282 

JagaddaU monastery, lot 

Jagaddeva. 414 

Jigadviiayamalla, 413-16 
Jaganmoban ™ aQ - 

Jagaomohan Tarkllaibkfcr, 896 
Jegann&tbai 842 
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JagattuAga, 332, 359 
Jagdeo, 414 
Jagganmohun, 26 
Jahdjpur, 326 
Jahinabad, 77 
J&hnavl, 62 

Jaina 47-49, 53, 76, 80, 104,106,133,162, 
179, 196. 231, 295, 296, 317-18, 364, 455 
Jaina cosmography, 26 
Jain a cosmology, 26 
Jaina legend, 46 
Jainad Stone inscription, 414 
Jainism, 456 
Jaipil, 303, 386 
Jaipur, 326 
Jaisalmir, 76, 315 
Jajava, 499, 501 
Jajja, 289 
Jajnagar, 126 

Jajpur, 126 ' 1 

Jalandhar, 89, 209, 322 

Jalnngi, 66, 67, 98 ‘ 100 

JalapilJa, 99 

Jalasandha, 160 

Jalesar, Sarkar, 40 

Jala^otbi, 61 

Jullundui'j 322 

Jambudeva, 117 

Jambukola. 42 

Jambiinadl-Vifchl, 565 

Jambii track, 98 

Jaini'ii-i Tawarikli, 1 

Jamuna, 85 

Janakabhiih. 307 

.Tanapada, 16, 527 

Janardana, 503 

Jancndra, 237 

Janiblgba, inscription, 469, 472, 484 

Jangoyik-l, 232 

Jannat/ibad, 56, 119 

Jlpila, 482 

Jarasandha, 159-61 

Jarrett, 1, 40, 55-56, 75, 106, 118, 135, 303, 
393,434, 477,484 
Jataka, 19, 342 
Jatakhadga, 277-78 

Jatavaftnan, 371, 4C6-9, 411 13, 416, 420-22, 
431 

Jatiabadi, 137 
Ja^all, 146, 147 

Jaugarh (or Jaugadh) Separate Rock Edicts, 
168, 170, 190 
Jaunpur, 243 

Jauspur inscription, 241, 244, 261 
Java, 349 51 
Javanese, 307 
Jay a, 257 
Jayahhata, 314 
Jayachchandra, 484 
Jay&datta, 231, 234, 495-498 
Jayudeva, 290 

Jayadeva Paracbakrakama, 284 
Jayajuha4&i 89 
Jayamala. 846, 346 
JayanrUlla-Vfrabfthu, 345 
JayamaAgalS, 86 


Jayamitra, 187 

Jayanaga, 66. 66-67,98, 266-57. 261-62, 489, 
491 

Jayanandi, 503 

Jayanta, 126 , 289, 309, 810, 393-94 o 
Jayapala, 111, 113, 343, 346, 356*56, 419 
Jayapani, 449 

Jayopida, 289, 291, 300-10, 32C, 393 ° 

Jayapratapamalla, 462 
Jayasena, 463, 484 

Jayasimha, (Cbalukya) 390; (Karanbel ins- 
cription) 404 ; (Dandabhukti) 433, 434 
Jaya-Hiddharaja, 414 
Jayasvaminl, 244 

K. P., 27, 62, 80, 153, 172, 

176,186-87,191 198, 204, 267, 273, 292, 
306, 434 479, 537 
Jayatsena, 160 

JayatuAgadharma, 328, 332, 333 
Jayatungasimha, 831, 473 
Jayavaraha, 296 
Jayavardbana II, 285-86 
Jaya verm an, 201, 202 
JayeSvara, 142 

Jaynagar inscription, 443, 446, 482 
Jejabhukti, 388 
Jejakabhukti, 366 
Je]]a, 339 

Jellaeore (Sarkar JaleBar), 40 
Jenandayika, 99 

Jesaore, 91, 10O, 140, 155, 2] 4, 228, 249-50, 
256, 271 
Jhalavad, 296 
Jhalla, 6 

Jharkhand, 53-55. 69, 77 
Jmabhadra, 26 
Jinacbffndra, 26 
Jiiaaena, Acharya, 94 
Jlvadatta, 491, 499 
Jlvadharana. Sri, 329-30, 383 -- 
Jlvananda Vidyasagara, 80 
JlvavavamT, 504 
Jlvitagupta I, 213-46 

Jlvitagupta II, 242 246, 259, 283, 288, 329, 
524 

Jodhpur, 76, 202, 313-14, 318 
Jodhpur inscription, 314-16, 317-18,325,327, 
339 
Jola, 94 
Jolaka, 153 
JvoJlari, 94 

Jolly, J., 123, 292, 538 * 

Jubbulpore, 859 388, 405 
JumDa, 121, 319, 321 
Junaid, 316 

Junagadh, 224 ^ 

Junagadh inscription, 216, 223, 2267227, 628, 
646 c, 

Jungle Mahals, 53-54 
Jura inscription, 386 
Jurz, 316 
Juzr, 316 

Iyeshtbadhikaranika, 502 
Jyesbtha-H&yastha, 253, 502 
Jyotisha, 533 

Jyotirvarman. 418, 419, 421 
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Kabul river* 120-21 
Kabul valley, 174, 197 
Ka-chu-wtn ki-lo, 78 
Kachchhapegbata, 387 
Kachchhwiha, 387 88 
Ka^amba, 240, 2&1 
Kadambari (Sarasvatl), 98 
Kadaram, 390 
Kafiristan, 342 
-Kahaum inscription, 227 
' Kahnuradeva, 432 

Kaivarta, 112, 114, 134-5?, 199 , 307-08 , 409, 
416-17, 420, 424-26, 428-29, 431, 436, 

438-39, 629 

Kaiyata, 211 • 

Kajangala, 105, 134, 273, 434 
Kajangal, 78 
Kajli, 118 

Kokka, 314, 317, 325 
Kakkuka, 314 

Kokaha-Visbayo, 562 i . 

Kalachuri,«23 ), 359, 388 89, 411, 41 j 0 
Knlachuri Sarbvat, 390 
KHlachurya, 86 
K-ildka, 94 
Kalanjar, 366, 387 
Kalafrar inscription, 314 
Kalasukba. 501 
Kalian, 319-50 
Kalawan inacnpt on, 19a 
Knlhana, 126. 288-89, 291 309, 365 
Kiilh* Plate. 3*8, 38 J. 387 
Kalidisa, 39-40. 43, 8.) 101 163, 461 
KaliKhat, 212-11,222 228,237 
Kalika, 99 
Kalikata. 62 

Kalifign", « 7 . 27. 20, 84, 42, 44, 47.9,60,75, 80, 
62 128-29. 160. 165 16 8 1 70, 15, 
190.261, 270, 281, 384, 824 . 882 -«, 336, 
345,3ol, 366. 390, 405, 407.8, 412, 416, 
436-37, 461-62, 475-76 
Kalinga- Edicts, 185 
Kalinjar, 385 
Kalivallabha, 297 
Kalla, 325 
Kails (a, 289 _ 

Kalpanamapditika, 196 

Kalpasutrn, 37, 53, 60, 104 
Kalpi, 121 
Kilal, 51, 112 
Kalsi Rcck-Edicts, 169 
Kalya nadevl, 289, 451 
Kalyapivarman, 276 
Kalyaiil, 474 
Kama, 331 
Kima, 308 * 

Kami country, 473 
Kimadeva-Slmha, 331,473 

Kamal5;de«. 283 ft, i 0 5, 111, 144- 

K *« Ml 205 . 239, 238 . 243, 248-49, 
Si 263 * M8» 275-76, 281-85. 290, 398, 322, 


843, 345-47 , 375, 393,408 , 412,429,437, 
461-62, 466-67, 476, 485, 534 
Kamarupg-oia^Jala, 563, 681 
K&ma»utra, 85, 668 Air 

Kamauli inscription, 111, 113, 802-0J, 307, 416, 
428, 425. 435 36, 439-42, 4*1, 466, 627, 
683. 641 , 648, 562. 563 

Kauiboja, 169, 807, 342-43, 315, 351, 368-69, 
373 399 

Eambo'a, 107 , 342, 376 83, 386 . 388, 392, 
895,“ 623, 637, 689, 642, 658, 664 
Kaiiiboja-bhashu, 312 
KambojadeAa. 342 
Kamboja inscriptions, 556, 559 
Kamboii, 399 
Kambu;iya, 342 
Kambyson, 44 
K amla, 118 
Ka-mo-^i-po, 105 # 

Kararud, 126 
Kamrup, 107 
Ksmsa, 159 
Karasavati, 48 
Kina, 124 
Ka^a, 72 

Kani Daniodar, 124 
Kaiji island, 99 
K&nadn, 61 

Kanakjok, 65 
Kanaksabliai, V., 390 
Kanakueena, 455 
Kanamo^ika Hill, 142 
Kannra, 335-30 
Kan&rese. B0. 363, 386 

Kanuu), 120 21, 125 20, 242-13, 259-60, 202 
265 267-68, 272. 274, 277, 282, 286 87, iW), 
297-98, 301. 308, 318 23 , 325-26. 328, 335- 
37 , 346 , 362 03 , 365 , 385-87 , 393, 131, 434, 
413, 449, 488 
Kartchannngar, 121 
Knndarpafatikara, 89 
Kamli, 72 
Kandradvipa, 89 
Kangra, 322 
TCanika, 190 

Kamshka, 32, 194-97, 19' 

Kaniibka era, 197 

Koftkagrima-bhukti , 68-69, 476 , 602 63 

Kankali Tila, 193 

Kinkjol, 56, 70-09 

Kannara, 359 

KappasoQpaa, 65 

Kaosai, 43, 73 

Kansona, 65 

Ka^opa, 65 

Kansona canal, 1S4 

Kaniona(-ka-)ga<Jb, 65 

Kanaonikbal, 77 

Kanaon nagar, 124 

KSSTAmM,*! 

Kantallapura-chaturaka, 97, 566 
Kintedadaka, 94 
Kintideva, 83, 372 
Ka^iBammasba, 74 # 
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Kinv&yina, 102 93 -j 

KanyakubiV, 120, 267-68, 321, 433 , 1 

Kapila Muni, 335 ■] 

Kapilavastu, 335 
Kapifia, 43 
Kapifiavatl, 43 

KapiBhtha-V&taka-Agraharft, 503 

Kara, 541, 667 

Karabha, 43 

Karapa, 648, 559 

Karaiiika, 514 

Karanbel inacription, 404, 400 
Karafija, 141 

Karato/a/lOS-Oe, 112, 131-32, 134-36, 138, 
148-49,436 

Karatoya-mabatmya, loJ 

Karda Grant, 359 f • 

Karhad Plates, 386 
Kankala 49 « 

Karivarsba, 377 
Karka, 327 

Karkall. 319. 323,341 
Karkaraia, 323, 339 
Karmlnf a, 92, 95, 102, 278, 374 

Karmannahtbana-paddhati, 546 

l"rZ W^m 6 , 368, 371, 373, 387-90, 404, 
407, 409, 414, 466, 460 
Kanja-Ke6ari, 434 

Karnasn vari?*, 63, 66-67, 77 90-1 1M 124 
144, 151, 168, 246, 256-57, 260-62, 275, 
277 

Karjnasuvanja, 124 
Karnasuwna-pada, 65 

Karnata 123, 396, 401, 456, 457, 561 

Karnataka, 434, 455,462 

Karnata-Kihatriga, 400, 440, 443, 454, 

467 

* Karnatftka-Sabdanufiasana, 363 
Karn.xtendu, 456 
Karnui, 361 
Kar^ya, 403 
Earps^ika, 505 

Karpuramafljan, 45, 83, dlo, ozu 
Karra, 197 

Kartabbaja, 66 

Kartikeya, 133, 215, 400 
Karttfikptika, 498, 515 
Karttripura 89-90, 209 
Ka^usba, 34, 159 

Kashmir, ^76, 126, 286, 288-90 , 308-10, 320, 
361,393,659,660 

Ka6i, 80, 162, 285-86, 389. 476 
K44ik5, 139, 657 
Kasiputra (Bbagabhadra), lol 
Kasiputtra, 174-76, 183 
Kat*ha, rtA _ 

Katarpur.89.209 

ssssra. •» »<« 
561 

Kitmi^u inacription, i}84, 462 


Katwa, 77 
Katyayana. 173 

Kauiambl, 114, 127, 171, 324-25, 411, 433, 

435, 466 

Kau£ambl-Ash((a) Gacbchha-Kbapdda, 113-14, 

416 

Kau6ika, 145, 148 , 0 

Kau6ikakachchha, 128 
Kau6ikl, 148 

Kautilya, 50, 81, 486, 488, 539, 547 
Kauiiliya (ArthaSastra), 123, 292, 526-27, 

537, 655, 657 
Kaurava, 161 
Kaverl, 323, 391 

Kiveripa^anam, 5f 
Kavi PradaBti (Ramacbarita), 305 
Kavi6ura, 394 
Kavyadarfia, 123 
Kavyamlroumal, 39. 45, 225 
Kayangala 77-78. 433 
Kayastha, 303, 388 
Kayeth, 303 
Ketliira, 335-36 

Kedara-Migrn, 346 47, 363-54, 533 

Kodarpnr inscription, 88, 369, 373 t 

Keith, B.. 6.79,160 

Kejrl, 148 

Keling, 351 

Kelnrak,350 

Kelnrak inscription, 352 

Ken, 159 . 

Kendupfitna inscription, 54, 440 
Kennedy, 194 
Keoar, 111 

Kerala, 8, 261, 332, 344 
Keralapntra, 169 

Keralapntta, 8 

Kern, H., 65, 85, 123, 206 
KeSava, 514 
, Keaarl, 257 
Ke6ava, 328, 384 
Ke6ava-mi6ra, 357 
Ke6ava-Pra6asti, 301, 340 
KeSavasena, 2, 84, 88-9, 163, 392, 452, 454, 
457, 460, 474*75, 478-79, 483-84, 628, 638, 
647* 

Kesusena, 483 
Ketas, 75 
Keyuravarsha, 366 

KhSKSv” 55, 279-80, 331, 489 ► 

Khadgi, 603-04 
Khadgodyama, 277-78, 281 
Khadl, 96-97, 153, 479 
I, Kbidi-grama, 96 

Kbadl-maijdala, 97, 474, 664, 56£fc 
KbadI Parguna, 97, 662, 564 

Khakba, 560 

Khalatse inscription, 194 

KbaKmpur'ingcription, 67, 98, 116, 151-52, 279, 

5 291-92 297, 302, 305, 320-21, 325, 330-31, 

335 337, 339-40, 356, 525-26, 628-29, 534- 
85, 538 -40, 543, 557-69, 561, 566 
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Kh»?4*. 561 
Ehagdagiri, 27, 19L 
Khagijagiri caves, 52 
Ehapda-Jotika, 503 
Ehapdal* 561, 566 
Khaijdaraksh%, 561 
Ehandamukba, 99 
EtAgdamugiJ&Dffukha, 99 
hhandaraksha, 561 
Ehan4avid(u)ggurika, 94 
Ehapdayilla, 61 
v Kharapallana, 197 
' KhSrulii, 61 

Kharavela, 50-51, 175-78,187.92, 526 
Kharoshthl, 193 # 

KhaSa, 147, 398, 473, 561 
Khfisia Hills, 100 
Khasir, 147 
Ehasoka, 145-47 
Kbatapurana, 232 
Khatibdi, 07, 153, 479, 662, 565 
Khe liravalll-Viahuya, 562 
Khila, 94, 506, 508, 517 
Khila-kshetra, 519 
Klit.b PlafceH, 230, 237 
Khola, 534, 539 
Kbotao, 196 
Ehri-ral, 300 

Khudar Pafchar Dhap, 133 
Khuddnka-Patha, 18 
Khulna, 96 
Khurda Plates, 270 
Khusaspfira 110 
KhuBb&pa, 193 
Eliuahan, 193 
Kia-ni-cb’a, 196 
Kidftra, 351 

Kie-(k.i)-la-na-su fa-U-nn, 63 
Kiolhorn, 26, 37, 41, 52, 67, 80. 107, 128, 154, 
284,296,301-2,311, 314, 322, 325, 331, 
335, 339. 354-55, 3f0, 362. 365, 376-77. 
387, 409-10, 421, 450, 452 455-66, 458, 
462, 468, 471 
Kien 196 
Kikata 3, 4 
Kim, 315 

Kira, 320, 322, 377, 404 
Ktragrama, 322 
Kirata, 35, 324, 336 
Kirtiraja, 331 
t Elriti, 406 

Klrtivarman T, 261 

Eigora-vadava-go-roahish -ajavik - adbyakaba, 
543 

Eisboraganj, 84 
Kittoe, 361 
Eiu-che-lo, 315 
Koch Bibar, HO 
Eodiracboraka, 92 
Eoddavlra, 60i 
Kodivarisam, 106 
Eokalla, 358, 387 
Eokallal, 359, 866 
Kollam, 391 
Kolificha, 893 
Komarti inscription, 75 
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Kopdecjcja grant, 270 
Kofigoda, 270 
EoAgada juap<jala, 270-71 
KoAgu, 404 
KoAgu de£a, 404 
Kong-u t’o, 270 

Konow, Sten, 82, 45, 89, 177, 190, 195, 295, 
310, 430 

Kopthiya river, 99 
KopjviBbpu, 483 
Koppam, 458 87 
Kota, 527 

Koa'ila, r or Eo6a1u), 57, 82, 186-87, 194, 205, 
284, 332 33, 390 
Kosalainadu 57 

Kotim. 127, 178 80, 187-88, 325, 488 
Ko6avardbana, 243 
KoBhadovI, 282 
Kosi, 148-51 # 

Ko^a, 467 

Kotuh, 240 • 

Kotalipuda, 89, 136-37, 139-40 
Kotaliparu, 249 
Kota|avI, 433-34, 464 
K« (bagala, 488 
Kotikainavndana, 128 
Ki tivarsha, 106, 110, 212, 606 
Koilv.4TBlia, 107 
Kotivursba-nripa, 106 

Kotivarsha-Yiahaya, 106-9, 494, 498, 500.1, 
605, 611 12, 

Kotivarsha-Vishaya, 108, 662, 663 
Kotivarabiya, 104 
Koi-«le6, 434 
Kot Kan^ra, 322 
Koltupala, 650 
Kramadilya, 226-27 
Krauflchn6vabhra-grama, 98 
Krimila-visbaya, 562 
Kripnra, 94, 233 • 

Kpshaka, 659 
Krishpa, 127, 406-407 
Kpsbpa I, 290 

Krishna II, 359, 361-63, 386-87 
Krisbpa III, 386 

Kpabnad varika Temple, 403 • 

Kn°hi?advarika Temple inscription, 443, 

' 445 

Kriahpogupta, 243-44 
Krishpamiira, 68, 74 
Kpta Year, 240 
Krodaflcha, 393 

Kabantipala, 300 # 

Kshatra, 473 
Ksbatrapa, 193, 197, 214 
K^batravarman, 281 

Kshatriya, 199, 241, 247, 291, 306, 818; 815, 
430, 454-55, 473, 687 
Kabatnya-rajaputra, 455 
Kshemindra, 131, 550 
Ksbeme6vara, 486 
KshemlAvara, 400 
Esbetra, 516 
Eihetrakara, 559 
Kahetrap&la, 585 
Kshetrasamisa, 26 # 
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Kahitipala, 365 
Kshitiiura, 394 

Kucjumvami, 61 a 

Kuhn, E., 47 

Kujavuti, 433 

Kujfila-Kadphiaea, 195 

Kulachandra, 501 

Kulaji works, 392,-394 

Kulanch, 393 

Kulaflcba, 393 

Kulaputra, 506 

Kuiaavaml, 501 

Kulavara, 514-15 

Kulavfiddhi, 498 

Kulika, 398, 500, 512, 561 

Kulikagoahtha, 560 

Kulottufiga I, 850 

Kuluta. 377 

Kulyavapa, 605-07, 616, Q19-21 f 

Kumala, 170 

Kumaon or tKumaun), 89, 209, 478 
Kumar, 8., 394 

Kuroara, 255, 475, 483, 509-30, 537, 542 
KumaradevTj 430-31, 449 
Kumaraghosha, 352 

Kum&raffjpti, ‘201, 214-15, 219-21, 223, 228, 
230, 232, 231-40, 243, 245, 253. 202 03 
Kumar Auupttt I, 204, 210 12, 216-17, 222- 
26, 229, 234 

Kumaragupia IT, 201, 217, 219, 229, 254 
Knmaragupta ITT, 219 
Kumaralita, 196 

Kumlrftmaiya 109.211,233, 496, 499, 530, 
535, 537, 541, 544- I 5 
Kumarapala, 439-42, 449, 466 
Knm&raparvata, 27 
Kumarapura, 71-72 
Kumarapura-Chaturaku, 69, 566 
Kumirasena, 455 
Kumaratalaka (-irnndala). 96, 562 
Kumbhloagara, 69, 71 
Kunibira, 71 

Kumuda-Sutra-Vlthi, 565 
Kunait, 560 
Kuodabpta, 501 
KuAgar 404 

Kufijaragbatavarsha^ 376-77, 379-80, 399 

Knratapallika, 108 

Kurafctee, 105 

Kurma-Purapa, 121-22 

Kuru, 320-21 , 335, 366 

Kuruk«hetra. 121, 160-61, 321, 377 

Kili^i-Paflchala, 160 

Kurn-GOua-ka-gbur, 65 

KuAambI, 114 

KuSaathala, 257 

KushaQa, 193 

Kusbao, 193 

Kusb^i^a, 186, 193-95, 197-200, 213 

Kuahaga era, 194-95 

Kushumadeva, 92 

Kusi, 149 

Kusiara, 147 

Kuaiyara, 140 

Kusutn, 65 

Kusumadeva, 374 a 


Kusumanagara, 396-97 
Kusumapura, 397 
Kusumapuri, 65 
Kasumbl, 416 
KusumI, 65 
Kutkuta, 66 
Kufkutagrama, 67 
Kuttnck, 270 5 

Kutumbin, 604-05, 509, 514, 668 
Kuvalayamaft, 236 
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Labpur, 59 
I^lda, 58 
Ladakh, 194 
Ladha 46-47, 49 
Ladba, 106 

Laghnkalft-Chakratika, 409 

Lagbu Ksbefcrasamaaa , 26 

Laba. Vimalacharan fLaw, B. C.), 54, 342 

Laidlay, J. W., 65 

Lain, 358, 360 

Lakaniwatl, 126 

Lnkban Sen, 477 

Lakbaijavati, 485 

Lakl-anawati, 106, 119 

Lakhmaniya, 483, 485 

Likhmamyuh. 481, 485 

Lakbnanti, 56, 106, 119, 134-35 

Lakkba Mandal Pra^aati, 75, 321 

L»k lang, 80 

Laksbmaga, 313, 483 

Laksliman.isenn, 45, 59, 62, 69, 88, 96,98, 
111-13 119, 126, 153, 372, 392,439, 451-53, 
457,460,463 65,470-72 474, 4*76-78, 480, 
483-84, 528, 539, 547, 551, 564, 566 
LakBbraanasena era, 462-64, 466, 469 „ 

LakBbmaga ruja, 373, 387 
Lakshraagavatl, 119 
Lakahmaneya, 483 
Lakshml, 213, 271, 292, 344, 359, 406 
Lakabml-Kariia. 403 
Lakahmlnatha, 328 
LikahmiSura, 395, 433-34, 443 
LakabmlvaiT, 244 
Lakshya river, 84 
LaU, 47-48, 75 
Laja-raftha, 46, 48 
Laiitaditya, 263, 284, 286, 288, 290 
Lalitadi'ya [Muktaplda], 820 
Lalmai hills. 370 
Lamboum, Q. E., 118 
Lamka, 65 

Landai, 120-21 c 
La Agala-yotT, 71 
Lanka, 48, 65, 417 
LaAkadlpa, 49 
LaAkadhipa, 417 
Lanman, 5, 83 
Lar Plates, 446-47, 449, 476 
Larikg, 47 

Laakar, Gangamoban, 521 
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Lassen, 47, 65, 91 

Lata, 47, 57, 74-75, 268, 297, 815, 398, 561 
Lata, 106 

Later Guptas, 201, 241. 243-44, 247. 219, 250, 
262. 264. 286, 308, 829 
Ll(e£a, 387 • 

La-uha-Cbaturaka, 566 
Lauftagda-ChatuAka, 89 
Laubitya, 141, 159 
Launya-Arara], 169 
Lauriya-Nandangarh, 169 
-*Jj&usena, 345 

Layaha-Chandra, 92, 374, 392 

Layard, P P., 66 

Leffge, J , 41 . 

Leiden Plates, 350*51 
Lei]) a, 96 

Lt-nghadeva, 62 # 

Leningrad, 226 

Ldvi, Bylvain, 29, 34, 44, 389, 403 
Lha 8ama Yes'cs-hod, 403-04 
Liehcbhavis, The, 6, 81 
Lignr, 349 
Likliu Kosi, 148 
Ling-wan, 91, 280 

List of the Inscriptions of Northern India, 
62 

Little Bbagirathl, 155 
Lohar daga, 129 

Loknnatha, 83, 142-43, 296, 311, 327-30, 

333-34, 52H, 529, 541, 562 
Lokapiaka^a, 550 
London, 451 
Long, Tames, 35 
Loop line, 72 
Lo-tc-mo-chih, 04 
Lower Bengal, 102,106 
Lower G mges Valley ,.229 
Ludera. 4#, 32, 171, ISO, 193. 197, 201, 342 
Lula Gang, 146 
Lushai JFIilK 370 
Lushai Hill Travel - , 342 


M 

Madanadevi. 442 
^ladanapada, 136 

^Madanapada inscription, 2, 84, 89, 153, 452, 
451,478 79, 483, '55.3, 567 
Madsnnpfila, 1G8- 4. 107, 119, 185,309,364, 
439, 442 43, 446 47, 449, 530, 541,547 
Madaran, 40, 78 

Midha’nagar inscription 88, 111-12, 126, 153, 
451, 453 64, 456 60, 4f8, 474-77, 529, 566- 
67 * 

M&dha&mmala, 99 
MfidhsUammali, 99, 151 
M&dhavagupta, 248, 262, 264, 274 
Madhava^ena, 478 
Madbava4ura, 394 
Madhavpur, 214* 

Madhuban plates. 258, 265, 279 
Madhugiri mapdala, 69, 71, 565 


MadbukshTrak&vritti 87 
Madhumaii, 149 
Madbupur 9 Juugles, 64 
Madhur&muka, 350 
Madhu Sen, 477 
Madh>ad«4a, 15-20, 56, 125, 175 
Madhyainiku, 172 
Madhyama-r&;a*deva, 270 
Madomma^&pala, 97, 480-82 
Madra, 43 
Madraku, 261 

Madras, 82, 168, 241, 270, 272, 320 21, 408, 
481 

Maga Brahmin, 113 

Matadba, 4, J‘J, 46-50, 53, 125, 159 68,172, 
174 75,188, 191, 192, 197-98, 20,3 205, 
220 223, '210, 242, 261, 274, 285, 287- 
88, 309, 829, 861-62, 397, 403, 104, 409, 
423, J 37 , 116, 455 # 523 
Mngadhadlupati, 4.30, 433 
Magndha- vishay a, 137 , 

M iiglona, 311 

Mahibhlrata, 44, 50, 55, 120-21, 128 29, lift, 
159-61, 105,312, 106 
Mahabhiisliyn, 16, 80, 128, 172 * 

Mahdhhishekn. 160 a 

MahftbhfitavHrinnn, 276 
Mohabodhi insfriphon, 395 
Mabuchinii, 275 
Mahii Chinga-Chiindia, .371 
Maliadanda.nriyHka, 635, 5.37, 543, 550, 

552 

MahadevI, 211, 278. 28,3 
Malridharmadhyakslia, 551 
M a h a d u b s a d h a n i k a , 5 ,39 
Mnbaduhmld! ikn, 5,38 
Maliaganaatba , 552 
Mnha;annpadn, 79 
Mahikftntara 51 
Mnliilkartlukptika, 5.35, 545 
Mahakhushapara, 110 
MahakshnpiOaOka , 54.3, 547, 550 
Mahakflhotrapa, 193, 197 
Msbakumdrdtnatyn, 544, 550 
Mahakiita inscription, 261, 286 
Mahal, 56 « 

Mahamahattnka, 553 
Mahimaipdalika, 432, 481 
Mabamantrf, 513, 46 
Mahftmatra, 171, 188 
Mahamudradhikptn, 5G8 
Mahann, 431. 416 
Mabanada 215 , 228 , 271 
Mabanndi, 57, 191, 270 
M»banaman, 252, 279 
Mahananda, 55, 112, 131, 149 
MahantfiprakAda-vishnyH, 562-63 
Mahapadmp, 166, 167, 176 
MabapMa, 397 
Mahapatra, 545 
Mah&pilupati, 233, 551-52 
Mahapratib&ra, 62, 233, 251, 256, 481, 490 
496, 499, 535 
Mabapurohita, 551 

Mahftraja, 328, 489-91, 495-90 , 499, 

535 . * 
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Mabarftjftdhirfija, 136, 140, 216, 217, 221, 228, 
236, 288-39, 242, 244, 250, 260, 269, 282, 
286, 368, 367, 370-71, 380-81, 888 f 418, 441, 
460,471,480,483,489.491 
Maharaja-Uparika, 496 
Maharft;fll, 460, 478 
Mahar£m, 326 
Maharashtra, 127 

Mabaslndhivigrabika, 424, 483, 643-45, 549, 
653 

Mab'isamnnta, 233, 261, 270, 326, 490, 535, 
6U, 644 

Mabdaamantadbipati, 319, 323, 480, 542 

Mabasaruvadhi-Kj-ita, 551 

Mahaaeongupta. 248-49, 264-65 

Mal'o^enagupta-devi, 258 

Mahaaenipati, 240 

MahiLSiv gupta, 242 

Mabudraddha, 357 1% , 

Mabasthan, 81 , 82, 111, 131-34. 171, 213 

Maba9tbangarb, 1£3 

Maba9tbln inscription, 133, 488 

Ma-ha-taing-t-sandra, 374 

Mflhattora, 143, 502-05, 527 

Mahavagga', 18, 43 

Mahavatfisa, 40,47, 48, 49 

Mabavnstu, 342 

Mnhavlra, 46, 49, 53, GO, 133 

Mahavyuhapati, 551-52 

Mabayana, 218 

Mabendra, 226 

Malieodra (Mt ), 238, 336 

Mnhendraditya, 225, 229 

Mnbendra-kumara, 215 

Mahfndrapala, 217, 296, 299, 313, 326, 348, 
360-62, 372, 442, 447 
Mahendravarman, 276 
Mahedvara, 392, 482 
Main, 315 

MubTdatfa, 503-0*1, 508, 511-14 
Mahldhara, 5, 105 
Mahigunj, 132 

MahiladTpaka, 48 » 

Mahlnagar, 132 

Malupala T, 154,203-94, 299, 301, 302,809, 
38285, 388 89, 397-99, 402, 403, 445, 534 
Mnhlpala IF, 423-28, 415, 524, 530 
Mabipur, 132 
Mahlsantosb, 132 
Mahiaba, 80 
Mnbial>adal, 77 
Mabigbapila, 361 
Mahislil, 543, 555 
Mahmud, 386 
Mahmud Shah. 56 
Mahmud Snltln, 388 
Mahoba, 388 
Mahodaya, 321, 362 
Mabuagadbi, 71 
Maihar, 386 
MaimaDaiDgb, 149 
Maitraka, 236 

Maitreya, A. K., 811, 336, 355-66, 358, 368, 
407, 531 

Maitreya- Vy&karaija, 366 

Majjhim&»desa, 18, 19 , 


Majjhima-Nikaya, 19, 163 
Majumdar, N. G , 58, 74, 87, 90, 112-13, 
187, 232, 250, 254, 343-49, 379, 884, 406, 
413-16, 484 

Majumdar, R. C., 183, 204-06,218, '223, 226, 
234, 279-81, 295, 297, 305, 307, 311, 319, 
326, 342, 349, 367, 377, 379, 389, 426, 
441, 446, 484 

Majumdar, S N., 22, 25, 32, 100, 134 

Maka, 169 

Mil Pahanya, 54 

Mala, 54 

Malacca, 31, 41, 65 

Malacca Peninsula, 349-51 

Malada 34, 120 

Malada, 2S7 

Maliya inscription, 236 

Malaiyur, 390 

Malnmafichavait, 99 

Malava, 315, 324-25, 333, 352, 398, 156 

Malava Era, 193, 201-2, 237, 651 

Milavarttaka, 54 

Malavikugnimitra,l79 

Mal ivyadevI, 413-16 

Malay Archipelago, 351 

Malayasia, 351 

Malaya, 868 

Malayasiiiiha, 409 

Malda, 48, 56, 70, 1C6, 112, 118, 120, 133-35, 
149, 155, 475 
Male, 6, 30,54 
Malikunda, 71 
Malitthiyaka, 43 
Malla, 54 

Mallasaiul inscription, 249-50, 254, 256, 490- 
92, 497-98, 512, 514, 517-18, 520, 545 
Malli, 31 
MallinStha, 39 
Mallua (Mt.), 55 

Malwa, 162, 190, 201-2, 210, 229, 236, 242, 
258, 259, 263-68, 322-23, 111 
Man Singh, R&]a, 133 
M&na, 443, 447-49 
Manada, 33, 76 

Manahali Grunt, 105, 107, 109, 309, Ml. 355- 
56, 358-69, 362, 364-65, 367-68, 402, 423, 
425, 442, 447, 530, 544, 547, 562-63 
M&nakk, 390 
M&Dakkavaram, 890 
Manfttfl-deda, 76 
Manavajraka, 55 
Manavartika, 55 
M&nbbum, 55, 56, 434 
Manda, 114 

Mandadlpa, 49 Jfc 

Mfinda inscription, 114, 395, 442 
Magdaln, 58, 61,73, C6, 1(8-09,138 39,198, 
492, 662 63 

Ma^aladhipati, 198 * 

Mandalagrftroa,97 

Mandalai. The. 198 

Mandalgbat, 77 

MajjcJapa, 500 

Majjtjapi, 62 

Mandar inecriptions, 282 
Mandira, 245, 440, 467 
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Mendaaor inscriptions, 201-02, 220, 222, 229, 
236, 237 238. 253, 287, 550 
M&p4*vyapura, 313 
Mandei, 31, 65 
Mandh&ta % 306 
Maodor, 814 
Maner grants, #49, 476 
MaAg&leAj, 261 • 

Maniauwan, 864 
Mapibhadra, 94 
M&pikachandra, 392 
MaiuiuekliHlai, 75 
'Mapipura, 364 
Mapiv&taka, 

Maft]u4rl 349 352 

[\rya-| Mafl;u6ri mulakalpS, 257, 269, 273, 
306 

M an- kali-k > kupda, 133 

MaDkhaljputta, 133 1 

Mankha ic Db& -, 133 

Mankuwar inscription, 210 

Manoel de Faria y, 118 

Manoratlia, 303, 448 

Mansehra, 51 

Mantra, 646 

Mantri-sacfnva, 546 

Mantr.ifi ikti, 516 

Mantrafrikti aacl iva. 546 

Mantrl, 400, 531, 537, 543, 516 

Manu, 328, 406, 404, 626, 555 

ManuBBinhila. 6 

Mai a Ku i, 1 10 

Mai a Kuanara, 116 

Maratbd, 54 

Maravii.iyoltufjga, 350 

Markapde>a-Purapa, 39 43, 55, 81, 148, 180 

Markiltt^I[>fit' l ka t 02 

Mariund.n, Tbf , 108 
Maraden, 212 

Marshall, Sir John, 181, 183 

Martaban, 300 

Martin? M,, 3, 84, 10O 

Maru, 17 

Murunda, 32 

Murwar, 318 

Mataroa, 300 

Matbanadeva, 430, 432, 439, 449 
Matharagdiyft, 99 

Mathura. 80, 169, 172-79, 178, 187-88, 192-94, 
197, 204 

-Mathura inscriptions 183 
Mathura Lion Capital, 193 
Matidatia, 500 
Matda, 201 
M&trt,204 
Matfivirbpo, 236 
Matayadefia, 107 
M atayanyaya ,626 I 

Matsva-Eurftpa, 63, 82, 121-23, 127 
Maukhari, 220, ^40*49, 259, 261-63, 265, 283, 
284 

Manreawar, 72 

Maurya, 171, 173, 177, 180, 183, 191, 281, 897 
Maurya Administration, 487 
Maury* Age, 487, 488 
Maury* Empire, 486 


Mauryan era, 176 
Maynamati Hill, 370 
Mayurikshr, 68, 72 
Mayiiradarfuan, 240, 241, 261 
Maz(])umdar, B. C., 8, 15, 74 
McCrindle, 22-31, 40, 44, 120-21, 165 66, 198, 
‘207, 487 
Medantaka, 314 
Megastbeues, 55 
MeRhadutn, 14 

Meghnft, 84, 95, 100. 103, 140.149, 155, 249 
Meharauli inscription, 200, 487 
Mehirknl, 392 
Mekala. 129 . 

Menander, 173, 171, 188 
Merpadi inscription, 801 
Mprta, 31 i 
Merutungu, 110, 153 
Mewar, 326 

Midland Country, 174 ,#103 
Midnapore, 40, 42 4 1, 55, 57,73, 74, 76, 77, 
80. 01, 103, 121, 129, 130, • 191, 215, 227, 
301 , 392 
Miduviliila. 93 

Mihirn,207 . 

Mibinikula, 205, 207, 219, 221, 237-38 313 
Mdindapanba, 80 

Minbft] tMinbft] ud-Din), 45, 126, 132, 182-85 
Mitliila, 100, 120. 162, 366, 380, 308, 431, 456- 
57 162, 463, 164, 467, 173 
Mifra, 187 

Mitra, R L , 45, 132, 186, 214, 210, 277. 279, 
300 10, 331, 312, 362, 376, 409, 109-70 
MiCrani, 527 
Mlecbcbba, 316 
Mocb i, 71 
Mf d&giri. 128 
Mokbnri, 240 
Mnlddandi, 61 
Molindflp, 120 

Mollan.ikhndf, 113 • 

Molysnakbadi, L 13 
Monahan, F G.. 112, 187 
Monuhyr (Mungor), 128, 325, 839, 449, 446, 
440 

Monghyr (Munger) Grant-, 310, 339-44, 319 v 
353, 357, 378, 454, 455, 529, 536, 562* 
Mongol* 340 
Mongolian, 160 

Mookeree, R. K , 51, 269* 263 
Mora, 68, 71 

Mora inscription, 178,188 
Morakhi, 68, 77 

Moslem, 386, 388, 401, 472, 478 • 

Mouzs, 136 

Mrichchhakatika, 600, 502 
Mrohaung, 375 

Mudgagiri, 154, 325, 446, 447, 449, 566 
Muditakuv&layaiWa, 462 
Mudr&raksbasa, 191 
Mugdhatufiga, 350 
Mubamm id, 482, 4S3, 485 
Muhammadan, 184-35, 385, 450, 485 
Muhammadan Conquest, 73. 118 # 469*70, 480 
Muhammad pur, 214, 228, 250 
Muir, J., 7 
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Mukbara, 241, 247, 259 
Mukherjee, Harekrishna, 59 
Mukl&pi^a, 286, 288 
Muller, E . 47 * 

Muller, Mas, 16 
MugdeSvari inscription, 252 
M unger, 56, 566 
Munshi, Deviprasad, 314 
Munyukala, 177 
Muroda, 32 

Murshidabid, 55, 61, 63, 64-66, 68, 72, 76, 78, 
91, 100, 124, 155, 192, 197, 246, 272, 275, 
451 

Murimdaav&ml, 198 
Murundl, 62 
Musulman, 439 
Mubhaka, 261 
Mu -to pi, 287 
Muzdffarpur, 889 

Mymensingh, 64, 84, 163, 249 • 

Mysore, 390 
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Nabhifia, 109 , 608 09, 6X1, 614 
Nabhapankti, 169 
Nabhiiti-Shandaka, 448 
Nadndadaka, 94 

Nadia, 78.98, 1U0 155,222, 475 

Nadlcba, 61 

Naddiua, 61 

Nadlpala, 511 

Nadiya, 66, 149 

Nftga. 160-61. 205, 412, 436 

Nagabhata, T, 315 16 

Nagabbat*. TT. 298-99, 305, 323, 324-27 

334, 336, 338-39, 341, 847-48 
Nagadatta, 201 
Nagadeva, 253/491, 496, 499 
Nasapattana, 350 
Nigar, 77, 131 
Nftgar Biahmin, 147 
Nagarabhukti, 246, 283 
Naear >h&ra, 343 
Nag! Ra]a, 292 
Naaara Sri, 94 

Nagaragreshlhi, 500, 502, 509, 512 
Nagara-Vyfivabaraka, 171 
Nagarl, 172, 179 
N&garl, 375, 406 
Nagarjuni Hill, 246 

Nftgarjuni Hill cave inscription, 183, 247 

Nagarjumkonda, 29, 35, 81 

Nagar, River, 131 

Nagas, Tbe. 546 

Nagasena, 201 

Nagatsba Lochftva, 404 

N&c&valoks, 316, 339 

N&gavsloka IT, 322 

Nlgavamta, 412, 437 

Napgadlpa, 48 

Nag!, 94 

Nagljodaka, 94 

Nagirat(a (Mapdala), 116-17, 493 


Nftgpur Pradaati, 456 
Nagrah&ra, 133 
Nahar Collections, 222 
Nahusha, 255, 406 
NaicHa4akha, 4 m 

Naibati,61 

Naibati (Sit&hati) inscription; 58, 59, 61, 69, 
73-71, 88, 450, 463, 466, 459 61, 468-69, 473 
635, 647, 561-65, 568 
Naipalika, 128 
Nakhaddarchcharika, 94 
Na la, 281,620 

Nalacharmmat»» 98-99 v 

Nalanda, 41, 282 83, 280, 282, 287, 344, 
349, 437 

Nllanda image' inscription (Gopala n), 
364 

Nalanda inscription (Devapiila), 98, 287, 310, 
361-52, 354, 864, 648, 563, 566 66 
Nalandft inscription (Dbarmapala), 535, 
537-38, 541, 513, 549 

Nalanda inscription (VipulaSrlmitra), 2, 
421-22 

NaJandii Mahavibara inscription, (Mabipala 
I ) 383 

Nalanda Seal. 275 76 
Namahiiganu^asana, 17 
Nnmdaraja, 178 
Namupdikaniba, 99 
N^nagbat. 184 

Nanagbafc inarriptit.ns, 183, 185, 189 90 
Nanda, VA. 166, 176 79, 187 
Nandapura. 231-32 
Nandapnr Grant, 492-93, 498 
Nandaraja, 27 
Nandas, r J'l e , 397 
Nanda%ardbana, 197 
i Nanda-VlthI, 232, 493 t 
Nandi, 201 

NandibaripakundT. 113 

Nandinng.ira, 342 

Nandivardhana, 176-77 

NHilisiriha, 547 

Nanna-Guniivnloka, 331 

Nanya, 889, 398, 456-57. 461 64, 466, 484 

Nanyima^dala, 143, 563 

Naogaon tor Navya), 114 

Nara, 223 

Naraka, 276 

Naranandi, 503 

Narapati, 278 w 

Narasannapeta, 75, 408 
Narasimba, 363 
Nurasimhadeva, 405 
Narasimbadeva, IT, 440 ^ 

Naraaimhngupta, 2 17, 219, 221-23, 228, 232 
Naiasimhagupta Baladitya, 218, 223, 238, 
253 t 

Narasimb&rjuna, 433 
Naraaimba temple, 403 c 
Narasimba temple inscription, 444-45 
Naravardbana, 258 
Naravarman, 201-02 
Nir&ynna, 357, 477 

NarSya^abhadra, 152, 256, 420, 499 r * 
N^raya^a image inscription, 92 
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Narayapapila, 99, 294, 297-98, 801, 306-09, 
820, 354, 856-80, 362, 864, 871-72 , 379, 
881-S2, 529, 581, 533, 536, 548, 549, 558 
Narayspa varman, 276, 840 
Narendndftya, 260, 271 
NareDdragupta,*260, 267, 271 
Nar^pdra Raya, 7j> 

Narendra-Vinala, 251, 271 
Narmada, 230, 234, 321, 333, 405 
Narwar, 199 
Natore, U0 
^Nafcyadarpapa, 225 
Natya-Saatta, 63. 123, 128 
Nau-dapijaka, 141 
Nausari Grant, 362 * 

Nau-vatakn, 540 

Navadhyakaha, 535, 540 

Navafr, 541 • 

Navalakhi Flutes, 236 

Navaropya, 92 

Navasaiiigrahvchaturaka, 87, 5GG 
Navy a (or N liny a), 87, 5C6 
Navyamundala, 114 

Navyavak i4ika, 13J-49, 252-53, 491-92, 494, 
499 • 


Nayabaslian, 74 
NayanndevI, 276 
Nayanaga, 514 
Nayunugar, 132 
Nayamkl, 189 

Nayapala, 133, 29J-94, 300-01, 882, 402-01, 
422, 441-45 ; (Kambo;a) , 379-82, 537 
Nayusarai, 77 
Nayasena, 253, 502 
Naya-viahayj, 566 
Neil, R A , 108 

Nepal*, 86, 90, 128,118, 209, 275, 281, 302, 
308, 336, 396, 398, 401, 409, 402 
Nepalese, 336, 342, 388 
Nepalese era, 335 
NesOeldt 313 
Netrakona, 84 
Newar erk, 279 
Nicba, 169 
Nichadabara, 113 
Nicobar inlands 390 

Nidhanpur inscriptions, 65, 67, 99, 144,14/, 
150-52, 199, 263, 275, 277, 311, 488, 494 
Nidiavala or Nidrabala, 433, 434 


Niguha-grama, 665-66 
’Siljfiankasankara, 477 . 
Nilftkantha, 44-46, 49, 62, 76 
Nilgin State, 143 
Nilgund inscription, 332 
Nima, 71, 73 
Nirupama, 296 
Nirupama Dhruva,297 | 
Nirvipa, 331 
Nirvana year, 473 
Nirvpiba vataka| 603 
Nirvptti, 110 
NitiftaAkamalla, 75 

y* 4 * i-Ocbali, 116 • 

Nlvldbanna, 506,517, 519 
Noakbalii 84-86, 141 
Nogawa Plates, 230 


North Bengal, 81 

Northern India, 120, 815, 320, 337-38, 386, 
482 • 

North-West Frontier, 192 

North-western people, 342 

No! ices of Sanskrit manuscripts, 312 

Nfiga, 255 

Nfisiihhadeva II, 54 

Nudlah, 482-84 

Nulambappadi, 390 

Nyayokandalf, 58 


O 


Odunan Behar, 44 
Odantapun, 43 
Oddi, f 8 

Odda-VuMiaya, 57, 39U 
Od i vi4a, 291 

Odr a, 12 ( )-30, 153,205, 284 • 

O.irukii, 332-33, 345 
Odmka, 180-81 
Ojadipa, 49 
0;hi, G. H., 179, 186 
01 lenhnrg, 43 
Oldham, W. B, 30, 44, 54 
0-li-ki-lo, 83 
O’malley, L. S. S. , 155 
Ornpur, 90, 110 

Orissa, 43, 57, 73-74, 120, 126, 129, 143, 
170,189-91, 274, 291,803, 893, 396, 412, 
434, 43G-37 


! Orissa Coast, 424 

Orissa Copper-plates, 370 

Osin, 318 

Otanapuri, 44, 58 

Oudh.122, 124,143,172, 186,361 


P 


Pabhosa, 178 

Pabhosii inscription, 179, 181-85, 192 

Fabna, 100, 112, 451, 475 

PadudaBa, 233 

Fadadasa-Maharaja, 490 

1’admft (river), GG, 84-85, 67, 9G, 100, 149 

Pudmanabba-devaSarmaa, 451 

Padmapftpi, 110, 431 

Padmasuhba, 409 

Padmftvatl, 96, 199 

Padmivatl-Visbaya, 96 


Padroini, 317, 825 
Padumsbar, 114 
Paduvanvi, 433 

Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang, 90, 300, 842 
Psharnur (PahAdDur), 90, 115-17,134,280-81, 


Paharpur inscription, 90, 116, 181, 489-90, 498, 
497,504,509,511, 515-19,621 
Pal arpur inscription (MahendrapJla,, 361 
Paikora inscriptions, 404 (Karna); 450 
(Vijayasena) ; 460 
Pakka Vil&la, 93 
Pftla, 105, 135, 199, 808. 
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Pals dynasty, 57 

Pftla family, 480, 482 

Pala period, 108, 126 , 

Pal a Rulers, 116, 125 
Palada, 112 
Pftlada, 169 

Pulapala, 443, 446-47, 464, 482 
Palaia, 24 
PalaAata, 92 
Pala£&tt a > H6-17 

Palana vrmdaka, 107, 109, 494, 605, 508, 509, 
511, ‘514 
Paladbaree, 107 
Palftsburi, 107 
Palashery, 107 
Paladdatga. 107 
Paiekat, 42 
Palembang, 41, 350 
Palhor, 44 * 

Palibothra, 167 

Palida, 112 

Pulijana, 73 

Pahboihra, 24 

Palimbothra, 166 

Palitaka, 99 

Pallet, 240 

Paloura, 44 

Palura, 29, 44 

Pamda, 112 

Pampa, 363 

Pumpd-Bharata, 363 

Panaiiikarafla, Mah&r&ja, 350 

PapaSubha, 143 

Pafjchadhikarajjoparika, 233, 497 
Paflcha-Gauda, 120, 126 
Pafichakha^dn-, 146 
Paficbakula, 505 
Fatchala, 172, 338 
Pafichfcla, 186-87, 320 

Pafichanagarl, rL09-10, 211,491, 494, 503,512 

Pan-ch’ao, 195, 197 

Patch arak aha, 367 

Pufichatantra, 307 

Panchthupi, 72 

Pip^ava, 80, 135, 159-60 

Panflua, 183-34 

PBjjdu-nagara, 133 

Pft^dya, 112, 169, 261, 344 

Fanga, 142 

Panikkar, K. M., 261 

P&Qini, 15, 80. 123, 241, 557 

Panipatj 121 

PaQitabhumi, 68 

Paniyabhumi, 63 

Panjarft, 135 

Paft;kora, 120-21 

Panna Lall, 222-28 

Para 46 

Parabula, 323 339, 841, 345 
Parajipa, 71, 73 
Par&krama, 213 

Paraina-Bb&gavata, 236, 256, 488, 489 
Parama-Bbattaraka, 228, 231-82, 250, 258, 
282,367,371,416, 441, 483 
Paramadaivata, 281, 489 
Parama-Naraaiihha, \5l 


Paramara, 414 
Paramartba. 218 

Parama-Saugata, 278, 369* 379, 382 
Paramasvamin, 236 

PararaeSvara, 246, 285, 299, 328-60, 383-34, 
367, 371, 416, 441, 483, 52ft 
ParameSvara-Vallabha, 531 
Parana^na (or nafcaka), 92 
Paranatana-nada-varmi, 92 
ParlSara, 123 
Parana va, 328 

Para&urama, 133, 826 > 

Parc^chaudra Vandyopadhyaya, 262 
Pargana, 77, 95, 135-36, 892, 480 
Parganas 24. 78,#06, 163,451-52,475.480 
Pargiter, 8, 10, 30, 33, (.3, 85, 129 136-38, 

141-42, 148, 160, 207, 249, 253, 512-13, 620, 
, 538 

Panhasukegava, 288 
PanLud Plates, 270 
Pannda, 112 
Pan&shti PrakaSa, 357 
Pantosha, 423, 444 
Parivrajaka, 230 
Pariviljaka Maharaja, 230 
Pariyafcra, 238, 551 
Parivatrika, 240 
Parkar, E. H., 275 * 

Parkkati tree, 141 
Parijadatta, 236 
Paroj akarm, 60 
Partha, 236 
PartlialiB, 167-68 
Parthian era, 194 
Pisala-devI, 449 
Pa6 hiuid-kha^ika, G2 
Paahupati, 336 
Ps^upati, 45 

Pataka, 71-73, 521, 666, 568 
Pa^liputra, 60, 165-67, 171-79. 187, 191-92, 
196,198,307, 339-40,897, 566 . 

Patafijali, 80, 128, 172-73 
Pithak, K. B , 221, 295 
Pathari, 339 

Pathiirl Pillar inscription, 328, 345 
Fatiakella inscription, 252 
Patika, 195 
Patiladivlka, 89 

PatDa, 197, 243, 246, 283, 349, 364, 883 
Patna Museum, 187, 361 
Pattalaka, 498 
Pattamahadevi, 442 
Pattana, 541 

Paundra, 128-30, 135, 205, 285-8<L 308, 
893 ^ 

Paupdra-bhukti, 118, 143, 372, 416-17, 561 
Pauijdri iliipa, 290 
Paugdraka, 128, tfiO 
Paundra- kshetra, 132 

Paundra vardhana, 27, 36, 97, 105, 110-12, 129, 
131, 289, 291, 308-C9, 372, 884, 412, 451, 
662 

Paupdravardhana-bhukti, 70, 97, 340, 366. 465, 
474, 478, 483, 493, 495, 498, 566 
Paugcjravardhana-nagara, 131 
Pauirfrika, 128 
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t’sasha^a.Taiiia-bhujhans, 877 

^avanadfita, 45, 117-18, 136 

Pavitruka, 499 

Pavvaiya, 236 

Penitar^tSgo 

Pentapolis, 110 

Peiizer, N M.,60 

P * rl P I . U8 ( of Erythwan Sea, 27, 31, 47, 

llJu, 207 
Persian, 342 
Peshawar, £22, 388 
Peterson, 295 
Phalasariilnta, 646 
Pbiilgu, 361, 444, 479 
Phalgudeva, 187 # 

Pbalgugiamii, 153, 479, 567 
Phalgiumtra, 187 
Pharrssn, 23 

Phayre, 43, 374-75 * 

Phegclas, 23 
Pheny, 84 

Piawan inscription, 388 

Pilipinka, 56G 

Pj-lo-ni' -lo, 315 

Pllupati, 551 

1’imptri grant, 296 

Pjfldaravjti-jotika, 99 

Pindari, 128 

Pifi>ri, 89, 136 

Pifljokashti, 89, 136 

Pitemkya, 169 

Pithapuram, 430 

PUhi. 130-31, 433, 449, 463 

Pithikavitfca, 552 

Plthipati, 430, 433, 455, 484, 489 


Pitinika. 112 

Pliny, 23, 33, 43, 55, 167-68, 189 

Plutarch, 23, 165-67 

Pokharan, 76, 2 >2, 480 

P'o-kih-p’o, 131 

Po-kjh shah, 131 

Poloura, 44 

Pondicherry, 44 

Poona Plates, 329 

Poros 23 

Portuguese, 56, 62 

Po-sbi-p’o, 131-32, 168 

Po-tfas, 197 

Prabandha-chiotamapi, 119, 453 
Prabbakara-Vardhana, 242-43, 258, 260, 262, 
265, 315 

Prabhafijana, 230 * 

Prabhavati, 278 
Prabb&vaiigupta, 329 
Prabhiitavarsha, 332 
Prabodba-Chandrodaya-N&taka, 58, 74 
Prabodba Siva, 366 
Pracbamta. 169 • 

Pracbl di£, 14 
Pracbya, 18, 23, 159, 162 
Prachyaratha, 6 
Pradimara, 94 
^tadeta, 171 
Prftdeiika, 171, 557 
Pradeab(ri, 555 
PradhlQi Sitftn&tb, 160 


Pradhana-Vyapari^ab, 502 
Pradbana-Vyavah&ripab, 502, 604 
Pradyotg-fMahisenai, 162-63 
Pradyuninetfvara, 94, 114, 394, 465 
Praesidae, 23 

Prag yotisha. 17, 131, 159, 813 
Pragjyotisha hhukti, 563 
Pransaoi, 23 
Prsi*h(bap&la, 300 
Praisiai, 23, 165 
Pra’tt, 526 
Pra]Aapan&, 80, 106 
PrakApdayaSah, 257 
Prakpti, 527-28 
PramufjBnda, 3 
Pramatp, 517 
Pran tulllbhu, 87 
PrdnUpala, 535 
Prantf], 38G # 

Prasantadeva, 328 
Prasantara^a I, 314 t 
Pra4asti, 204, 48L 
Prasmk i, 198 
Prasnn, 160 
PraBiddhu-dhavala, 359 
Prasu, 23, 28, 30, 105-G7 
Prasumha, 38, 50, 160 
Pratapadevl, 440 
Pratapadhavala, 476, 482 
Prutapasimha, 433 
Pratharna-Kayastha, 500, 501 
Prathama-KuJika, 500 
Praticbl did, 14 

Pratibara, 295, 313, 816, 318, 448 
Prati:Aa-Yaugandharayana, 162 
I’ravaAga, 85 
P/avanglya, 82 
Pravaragiri, 216 
Pravarasena. II, 821 
Pravijaya, 118 # 

Praxiake, 23 
PrayAg, 259 

Prayaga, 203, 235, 245-46 
Pray&gaka, 84 

Prayaflchittaprakarapa, 101, 546 
Prinsep, J., 52, 212, 802, 452 
Prishthima-pottaka, 116, 117 
Prithti, 881, 408 
Pntbusena, 456 
Pptbuvardhana. 285 
Ppthvldhara, 405 
Prithvlr&ja, 482 
Priyadatta, 503 
PriyaAgu, 380 
Proto-Bengali style, 406 
Przyluski, J., 189 
Psendostomon, 26 

Ptolemy, 22, 26-28, 31, 33-35, 40, 48-44, 47, 
91, 110, 120, 198, 206 
Pfldo, 128 

PulakeJin 11,281,812,815 
Pulinda, 8, 127 
Purhdanagala, 81 
Punado, 240 
PanarbhavA, 184 
Punaatoma, 21 
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Pugda, 128 
Pu£<jakaksha, 19 
Pu^tjanagala, 131 

Pugdra, 7, 9, 16, 20, 36, 87, 63, 80*82, 104, 
127-30, 134, 113, 123, 15'J-HO 
Pujtdranagara, 82, 132 

Pugdravaidbana, 19, 20, 27, 36, 64, 104-6, 
110-12, 116, 118, 126-28, 131, 133, 140, 143, 
168, 171, 209, 211-12,23^-31, 234, 246-49, 
266, 262, 264, 269, 273, 373, 488, 490, 491, 
493-94, 497, 609. 611, 561 ' . 

Pmjdravardhanabhukti, 110, 132, 143, 263 
Pugdravardhana-nagara, 181 
Purujravardbanlja, 104 
Pui?<jnka, 128 

Punjab, 2, 3, 120-21, 126,165, 172, 192, 197, 
209,236, 241, 259,821-22, 361, 377, 385, 
387, 407 


Pun-na-fa-tan-na, 105 # 

Punyarftma, 98 € 

Pujjyavaloka, 388 # 

Puiadasa, 278 

Puragupta, 217-23, 226-30, 233 
Puriiga. 8. 18, 33, 37, 80, 82-83, 116, 120, 122, 
128-29, 156, 160-61, 176, 181, 188, 192, 
199-20(4 203.205 322,454 
Pura^avrmdi kalian. 108 
Puropalopanka, 497 
Puri, 191, 476 
Punrda, 43 
Puri Plates. 270 
Purle Plates 
Purijabhava, 106 
Punpacbandra, 369-70 
Pur^avarman, 274 
Purnea. 78, 148, 150 51 
Purniah, 65, 78 
Pumiah Sarkftr, 78 
Purjn manta, 300 
Purniya district, 7(^ 

Purohita, 643, 652-63, 656 
•Puru-Raijaparakrama, 261 
Pururavah, 406 
Purushap8rikah&, 462 
Pnruabapura, 218 
PuruahoStama, 406 
Puraahottamadeva, 1C6 
Purusboltania-aena, 483, 529 
Purushottama-aimha, 331, 473 
Purvva Kbatikft, 479 80, 482 
PuBbpabhuti. 242, 259 
Pusbpadatta, 275 

Puah£arana, 7 *, 201, 202, 207, 480 
Pusbpapura, 172 

Pusbyainitra, 172-73, 179-80, 182 83, 186, 
216 


Puahyavarman, 276 
Puatapala, 603, 510-12, 647 


Q 

Quanungo, Kalikaranjan, 64, 56 
Quilon, 390 
Qutb Minar, 200 


R 


■*Ra * 269 

Radba (Radha), 36, 46-47, 49-50, 53, 65, 57-59, 
61-63, 68, 70, 73-76, 85, 100, 162, 881, 383, 
388,395, 404,434,440, 459-6(4 467, 490, 
645 

Rldha-phamballikandora, 74 * * 

Radhflnput, 319 

Radh&npur Grant, 296 98, 318, 323, 326 
R&dhlya, 46 

R&dhiya Brahmins, 892-93 
Rae Lakhmaniah, 117 
Rfigamrittika, 64 
Ragbava, 461, 466-66 
Raghavabatta 
R&gbavnnalha, 71 
Raghava-Pand&Tiya, 306 
Ragboli Plates, 285 
Raghu, 39-40, 43, 80, 101, 162 
Raghugrarna^i, 313 
Raghunandan, 85 

Ragbuvsmrfa, 43, 73, 80-81,321, 461 

Rai Lakbmanlyab, 494 85 

Railway, E^at India, 72, 75 

Raipuri, 92 

Rairakhol, 74 

Raivataka, 244. 261 

R5]b, 180, 535-36, 490 

Raja, 388. 448 

Raiabbadra, 292 

Rfijabhala, 91, 280-81, 304-6, 307-8 
Rajadharina, 649 
Rdiadhirijfl, 299, 826, 458, 473 
Rajagaha, 20 
Rajiuriha, 4, 42, 163, 188 
Ra’agpha-Viabaya, 364, 666 
Rijahata, 89 
Ra ; ake£ari-varmaD, 350 
Rajalllft, 250-51, 271 

Rajamabftl, 66, 70, 78, 106, 192 # 

Rijnmabal Hills, 24, 63, 64 
Rajamatya, 630, 534 , 636-37, 543 
Rajanaka, 635 86. 

Rajanyaka, 636 
Rajapala, 114, 803, 864 
Rajapura, 342 
Pajapuruaha, 652 

Rajaputra, 248, 328, 340, 848 (personal name), 
534 

Rajapuira'deyabhttt&raka, 495 
Rajniajn,278 

Riiarajabbatta, 278 280-81 
R&jarajade^a, 350-51, 390 ^ 

RaiarHjanaka, 534-36, 541, 643 ^ 

Rajarajanyaka, 586 
Rajaraje^vara Temple, 67 
RajaSekharu, 17, 34? 39-40, 46, 88, 128, 226, 
81 8 

Raiasthaniya, 548, 548, 550-51* 
Rajaath&nlyoparika, 650 
Rajatarartgi^I, 126, 131, 18S f 288*20, SOP, 
820,361,893,552 
Rajavidyadhara-Samanta, 851 
R*ja Viahaya, 169 
R&jbftri, 188 
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Rftjendr* Cholal. 62, 67-68, 100, 860, 870, 
880, 800-01, 891-97, 899, 408, 664 
Rajju, 541 
Rajiuka, 557 
Rajfii, ^5, 542 
Rajmahal, 19 
Rajput, 197,^99 

Rijputina, 1^ 76, 172-73, 202, 240, 813, 
315-16,834 

Rajshfthi, 90, 100, 104. 1(6-7, 110, 112-14, lift, 
134,209-10,230.340, 342, 301, 395, 416, 
435, 442, 465, 469 
Rljuvula, 193 
Rajvanai Mala, 80 
Rajyad&tta, 503-504 
Rajyamatr, 284 # 

Rajyapala. 294, 301, 803, 811, 859 . 856 57, 
362-64, 879, 381 82, 388, 432 . 438 89 , 529 
(Yuvarftja), 529 (Ramap&la’s sod) * 
Rajya6rlf 242, 265, 267-68 
Rajyavardhana, 243, 260, 262, 264 69 
Rajyavardhana I, 268 
Rakahasa, 416-17, 420, 466 
Raktampttika, 64 
Rai, 45 

Ral-pa-cnan, 300 
Rama, 15, 802. 438-39 
Ramabhadra, 341, 347-48 
Ramachandra, 225, 306, 313, 427, 466 
Ramscharita, 29, 66, 77, 101-02, 113, 183, 185, 
302. 805-07, 896. 406, 409, 412, 423-26 
430 31, 483, 435-36, 438-89, 442, 446, 464, 
466, 624, 530, 540, 664 
Ramadasa, 498 
RamadevI, 474 
Rumagupta, 224-25 

Ramapaln, 74, 114,119. 134, 300, 805, 307 08, 
395,412. 420, 423, 426, 429-35, 437, 439-40, 
445-46, 449, 461,466,529, 564 
Rama(Vlrjia?)9iddhi-patak8, 87 
Ramasiami, 288-89 
Ramlvati, 119, 134-35, 436, 443, 666 
Ramayana, 121-22, 161, 388 
Bamdan, G., 54 
RsmgaAga, 31 

Randan] ' inscription, 639, 551, 554, 

661 

Rftmgftti Nyayaratna, 88, 452 
Ram Gaya inscription, 361 
Ramnagar, 179 
Rampal, 111 

Rainjal Grant, 88, 88, 143, 8C9, 371-72, 535, 
538, 651, 663 
R&mpur-Boalia, 117 
Rampurbat, 71 
Rampuna, 169 
Ramranli, 135 
Rap&, 536 * 

Ranagbat, 222, 451 
Rftpaka, 536-30. 543 
RaQatiilra, 58, 391, 895 
Rapavigraha, 859 
RlQavikr&nta, 281* 

Ranchi, 197 

Randle. H. N., 451-52 

Jtangamfiti, 64 6* f 124, 168 f 272 t 27(f 


Rangpur, 11, 85, 106-07, 110, 112, 160-5\ 167, 
892 

Rangpnr Branch of the S&bitya Panahat, 105 
RanigHfij, 77 

Rai iganj Railway Station, 201 
Rafljubala, 193 
Rap^&devr, 339-40 

Rapaon, 181, 187, 189, 193 95, 197, 212 

lUrti, 4, 105 

Rara, 46, 47 

Rarb, 70 

Rarhakbol, 74 

Rasapala 300 

lUabtrakula, 131, 225, 285, 295-97 1 , 801-02, 
312,816 818-19,823-24 331-32, 381, 836, 
339, 341, 344-45, 369, 361-64, 308,382, 
386-87, 399, 408, 430-31,455 
Retail Tata, 197 
Ratu&vall, 276 
Ravafla, 436 • 

Ra^rty, H. C. 45, 106, 117, 119, 126, 885, 
483, 484 * 

Rawalpindi, 322 
Rawlinson, 173 

Ray, H C.. 345, 469-70, 478, 484 
Ray. NN, 117 » 

Rny, Nihar Rarijan, 261 
Raya, Svarupachandra, 85 
Rayaride\a, 476 

Raychaudhuri, H. C., 86, 182, 190, 230, 203, 
3%, 537 

Raychaudliuri, Mrityunjaya, Rai Bahadur, 
249 

Re (?)latalaka. 92 

Rennell, 32, 66, 62, 95, 106-07, 114, 118-19, 
131, 151, 156 
Reuben Burrow, 118 
Revenue Purvey Maps, 148 
Rewa inscription, 409 
Rgyo-tson-gru-Seflg^, 404 
Rhudsniark.'ifa, 34 
Ribhnpala, 500, 50G 
Rice, Lewis. 363 
Rigvedic Aryans, 4 
Rigvodic hymns, 4 
Hishidatta, 503 
Rialey, Herbert, 10, 11, 64 
Rork-Kdirt, IT, 189 
Rock Edict, TV, 188 
Rock-Edict V. 342 
Rock Edict, VI. 488 
Rock-Edict, XIII, 127 . 

Ur ( kew« 11-Lanman, 193 
Rockhill, 196, 300, 403 
Rohi'khsnd, 89, 209 
Rohm I, 406 
Rohitagiri, 869, 372 
Rohitavati, 99 

Rohtft-gadb 'Robtaegarb) Seal, 261, 870, 376, 
523 

Rohtasgarh, 54, 124 
RolIaviyika-Ugravo-chorska, 92 
Royal Bengal Tigers, 97 
Rodoka, 481 
Rndradjlman. 481, 546 
Rndradatta, 233, 490 
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Rudradeva, 201 
Rudrain&na, 448-49 
RudraAekbara, 488, 486 
lludraaiihbA, 214 0 

Rudrusimha, II, 210 
RApaka, 621 

Rupnarayan, 26, 88, 42, 77, 166 
S 

Sahara, 8 
Babur®, 30 

Stbdakalpadruma, 24, 65 
Sabhiparvan, 88, 45 f 159 
S&bbar,* 189, 249 
SabukfcigTo, 385, 387 
Sachnu, 178 

Sachiva. 438, 533-34, 537, 545, 546, 553 
Sadanlra, 4, 7, 105 
Sadasei.a, 481 

Pa-lhamka, 538-39 c 1 

Brtduktikarnamfita. 406, 448, 453, 470-72,^78 

Sadullapur. 119 

Sahara. 306 

Pigara-kula, 306 

Sahara vam^, 306 

8&i»ardlgh, 119 

Bigar-Tal inscription, 125, 295-96, 298, 336 
S tgoda, 34 
Bauuni, 135 
Saha, 251 

Bahadeva, 160-61, 445 
Slhasanka, 468 
Sabet-Mahet. 122 
Bahidullab, S , 808-09 
Sahilladeva, 377 

Siihitya Pari shat inscription, 475, 478-79, 483, 
529, 547, 565-67 
Sahni Dayarem, 186, 825 
8 ula, 308 
S.u’avamAa, 351 
Sai’endra, 349-62 
$4ilodhbava, 270, 351 
Sa nika-aariigha-mukhya, 537 
Samthia Railwav Station, 72 
Sainte-Martin, 27-31 
SainyabbTta Madhava-Varman, 270 
SaiAunaga. 166 
Saiva. 247, 258, 314, 319, 366 
8 n\ya, 396 
Saka, 240, 462 
flnka era, 323, 332, 447, 471 
Saka year, 210, 376, 386, 467, 469, 477, 479 
Sak/iti, 113 
Sakati bil. 147 

Saketa, 17,34, 172-73,176.196 
Sak*a, 11, 96 

Saktipur Grant, 68-70, 72-73, 451, 472, 551, 
564 66 

SaktisaAgama-Tanfcra, 4 
Salalavati, 19 
RalanatuAga, 958 
S lem, 404 
SaTia, 271 
Salirafi, 271 
SaliAiika, 173 
S&livahana, 468 


Sallayafi, 19 
Salmali-vataka, 503 
Salt Range, 75 
Sam&cha, 251 

Bamacb&radeva, 136-37, 140-42, 250 51, 214, 
256, 489, 491-92, 496, 499, 5C? 

Saroaddar, J N.,4 

Samalavarman, 88, 411-16, 418 19 421-22 1 
Slmanta, 238, 247, 250 261, 811. 314-15, 

328, 424, 426, 428-29, 490, 499 517. 541-42, 
545 

Samantachakra, 493, 464 
Simanta-raja, 480 
Samantaslr, 418 
Samantasar Grant, 418, 420-21 
Samantasena, 455, 457-58, 460, 463 
Sam&pa 170 
Samaragravira. 349 
S5ma^iddhi-pat^k«, 87 

Samatata, 20, 36, 79, 89-92, 95-97, 100-03, 106, 
123,138,168,234,256, 279-80, 304, 368- 
69, 384, 489, 562, 508 
Samatatlya-Nala, 568 
Samavedin, 16 
Sambapala, 500 
Sarabhar, 139 
8am-fa*chih, 81 
Sarhbita, 14 

Samkaraffana, 304-05, 326 
Samkahobha. 230 
Ramudaya-bahya, 508, 617 
Samndrn, 213, 306-07 

Samudragnpta, 54, 89, 210, 212-13, 235, 253, 
256 307,334, 337, 489, 556 
SAmudn kula, 805-06 
Samnpala, 300, 397 
8amva]]i, 82 
Samvamglya, 82 
Samvamglyanam, 81 
Samvr']i, 81-82 
Rafichi, 183-84 
Sandhi, 648 
SandhivigrabT, 545-46 
Sandhivigrahika. 328, 545, 547 
Sandhyakara Nandi, 77, 302, 305, 395, 423-24, 
43, 466, 524 
San-fo-ta’i, 850-51 
Rangli Plate, 131, 359 
Sirtgr&mavijayottunga, 360 
Sangu, 391 

Ranjan Grant, 297-98, 802, 917, 819, 827, 382- 
33, 344-45 
Bankanat, 485 
SaAkara, 473 
Bankaradevl, 481 
SnAkaragrrimi R9 
BankarapaAa, 88 
Sqnkaravarman, 36 P 
Sankata, 135 

SnAkata-grima, 135, 433 t 

Santal Pargana, 31, 53-54, 68, 77, 129 

Santanu, 412 

Sfinfa-Rakabita, 306 

SantigopT, 90 

Snnyal, N. B. t 218 

Sapadalakiba mountains, 473 
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Saptagram 28, 62 
Septa Kauiikis, 148 
Saptapar^a, 74 
Sarabha l# 235 
S(8)arabbaAga. 649 
Sarayu, 3, 13c 

Saaavati, 19 • # 

Saraavata, 120 
Sarasvatr, 15 

Sdraawati vSarasvatl), 25-26, 46, 156 
Sardulavarman, 2*16-47 
7 Sarguji, 129 
Barker, 55, 77-78, 106, 135 
Saikar Audambar, 56, 78, 118 
Barker B&kla, 83 * 

Barks r, D. C , 408 
Barker, J. N., 426 

Barkar Katak, 131 • 

Barker Madarun, 40, 77 

Barker Satgaon, 63 

Sarkar, 8. C., 160 

Barker SonArgaon, 84 

Barman, Ramavatara, 471. 178 

Barnftth, ^57, 389 

Sa nith inscription, 254, 293, 991, 400, 430-31, 

Barr &th Pillar, 170 

Sarthavaba, 500 . 

Barvadeva-Pratishtba-Paddhati , 1 02 

Harvajfiarianti, 313 

Servant Image inscription, 278 

Sarv&ppshtlia, 21 

Sirvavarman, 241,246, 283 

Barwadhikpita, 551 

Sarvavati, 19 

Sadanka, 121-26, 251, 257, 259-03. 269-71, 
274, 277, 488, 523 
Sadaikadighi, 124 . 

Ba^aAka-Ma^dala, 260 
Sasbahu inscription, 387 
Baginandi, 498 
Sastrf, Hirananda, 348, 361 
Sastrl, H. P., 2, 6, 43, 66, 58, 62, 76, 8G, 100- 
02, 117, 141, 302, 30*1-05, 345, 357,360, 
365, 394, 396-98, 409, 411-12, 414, 432, 
434, 452, 456, 184 
Sastri, Nilakanta, 891, 398, 477 
Sastri, T. Ganapati, 162, 226, 257 
Sasurj, 33 
Batakar^i, 176 
Batapatha-Brabrnana, 7 
Satata-Palm&vatl fViBbaya), 96, 562 
Satavabana, 175 
Satgaon, 28, 62, 78, 117, 166 
Satiyaputra, 169 
Satr&kadvl, 88 
Satrap, 197, 240 
Satnvanadramaka, 108 % 

Sauhmya, 162 
Saulkika, 535,^41 
Sauraahlra, 21 
Sauna Maler, 30 
Saurya, 295-96 
Saufa. 382 
Sav&ra, 473 
Sayapa, 105 
Scnoff, Wilfred, H., 23 


Schiefner, 300 
Bcryritae, 35 
Bea.307 » 

Seka iubhodaya, 439 
Bclai, 42 

Sen, B. 0 ,97,113 

Sen, D. C., 75, 120 

Ben, P. C., 183 

Sen Sukumar, 439 

Sena dynasty, 105, 117, 628 

Sena king** (or rulers), 71, 119, 125 

Senap,iti, 179, 272, 534, 537. 540, 543. 550 

Sena records, 86 

SenuB, The, 371, 400, 447, 455 

Seng-ebi, 91, 280, 304 

Setig-lia-pu-lo, 75 

Seflgiittuvrtn Sera, 890 

Serujganj, 151 

Serpur^84 « 

Seiakanpika, 19 

Sevaka, 566, 560 * 

Sewell, 75 

Shababad, 2, 4, 55, 246, 261, 476 
ShfihbuzgQrhl, 51, 112 
BbAhpur inscription, 279, 283 * 

Shankar Pai?(Jurang Pap^it, 125 
8hnrifabud, 78 
Shaah^ha, 186 

Shashfhadbikrita, 534, 537, 567 
Shastri, Shame, 488, 559 
SherKhan, 64, 56 
She-shang-kia, 260 
Shih-li-cbi-talo, 91 
Bhillingford, 149 
Bhitlbaung, 375 
Shuja, 51 
Bialkot, 235 
Siam, The Gulf of, 35 
Sibpur, 62 

Siddhala, 50, 515 • 

Biddhalagrum, 59 

Siddlianta, 546 

Siddhantakaumudr, 21 

Sidupati, 376 

Si-Knan fu, 28 

Siha, 48 

Slhabnhu, 46-48 

Slhapura, 46, *18, 75 

Sibaaivali, 46-47 

Sihe, 46 

Sibor, 76 

8ikdar, J. N , 83 

Sikkim, 3 

SiJ, Sivacbandrn, 43 

Bilabhadra, 280 

SHI Devi, 133 

Sila Devi’s Ghat, 132 

BiUditya, 806 

BiUdvipa, 132 

Bilahara, 351 

Silakugda, 141 

Bilnppadhiklram, 49, 890 

Bilaprabha. 42 

Bilign4i, 61 

Silimpur, 111, 113 

Silimpur inscription, 122, 129, 857 
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Rilodbhava, 270 
Riluka, 815. 817. 325 
Simhe, 874 
Sirhhabahu, 48 
Rirbbacbandr;], 875 
S rbbanlda, 272 
Rimhapnra. 74-75, 407-08 
Rnhhapuraka, 75 
Rind (8indh), 4,12,172. 322 
Sindbu. 173 200, 324, 844 
RindurgaA'.'a, 95 
Rmgapuram, 75 
Ringatift, 61 
Rmfirer, 15 
Ringhapura. 75, 322 
Ringror, 15 
Ringur, 75 
flinhararman, 469 

S rkap inscription, 195 1 f 

Rirpur Stone inscription, 242 
Rirnr inscription, *302, 332 
Ririupila, 159 

fii\a, 115,260,271,351, 368, 379, 423, 453, 
468 

Rivahra^kl-soggavargga, 92 
Rivanatha, 391 
Rivaraja, 252, 131-32 
Pfyadnm inscription, 301 
Si-vu-ki, 64 
Pkanda, 133, 351 
Skandagupta, 247, 522, 526 
Rkandanasara, 133-34 
Rkandapala, 500 
Skander Dh&p, 133 
Sk»ind Ghat, 133 
Smart, 95 

Smith, V A., 61, 161. 173, 176, 212-13, 
249,261, 271, 295, 313, 315, 325, 360, 375, 
423 

Smith, William, 44 
Bmpti, 186, 312,469, 540 
8mriti-Nibandha, 21 
Smyth, Herdeat Weir, 20 
Rodasa, 183 

So(iba$eva. 348, 38?, 389 

Soddhala, 806 

Sohgaura Copper-plate, 488 

Solar race, 121 

Rome, 483 

Somadeva 240 

Sofnlkhya. 257 

Somakula, 349 

Soraapura, 90, 116, 422 

flomapuri vihflra, 90 

Somasvarr.T, 141 

Soraata, 457 

Soraavamda, 477 

Somavarmadeva, 377 

Sorbdasa, Svamin, Mabaksbatrapa, 193 

Somedvara, 346*47, 531, 533 

Somedvara Ahavamalla. 429, 458 

Somedvara Bbulokamalla, 474 

S^nargaon, 91 

Soija, 17, 25 

Bone (river), 50 

Sene East-Bank Copper-plate, 588 


Soogti, 149 
Rogitapura, 106, 184 
Sonpur, 74 

Sonus, 24 4 

Soowama, 43 
Sopara, 47-49 

Sorensen, 128 • • 

Sosong Dig In, 124 

Roter Mepas, 193 

Sounagoura, 28, 91 

Southern Bengal, 101 

Southern Tndia, 815 

Rrauta Sutra , 5 

Sr&vasta, 121 

Sr&vasti, 42, 121-2^ 

Sravasti-bhukti, 360 
Sravaati-mandala, 860-61 
Rrc^I, 537 
Rreshtapaia, 30() 

Rreshthi, 500, 506 
Rrlbhogn, 41 

Rrlchandra 83, 88, 96, 143, 369, 371-73, 375, 
535, 538, 550-51, 554, 662 
Rrldalta, 504 
Rri lhara, 4 
Rrldharicharja, 58 
Rrldharadasa, 45, 470 
Rrldba'itamana, 41, 448 
Rrlgohali, 109, 494 
Sn-Gurava-vamaroii, 400 
Rrikdflchana, 371 
SrikonadevI, 282 
Rri-Madommanabala, 481 
Rri Maharaja, 860 
Rrlnagara*bhukti, 562 
Rrluatha, 828 
Rririgaveripura, 15 
Rrlmvj-sa, 270 
Rripat^a, 448 
Rrlpliala-(bh)iah(u)ka f 99 
Rri-Sangrama-Dhanafijaya, 350, 352 
Rri-vallabhn, 296, 477 
Rrivatnana 4 r 0 
Rrlvara, 547 
Rrivasapala, 481 
Rri- Vi, 423 
RrT-Vigra, 423 
Rrlvijaya, 861 
Rrlvishaya, 350 
Rtarabapu, 40 
Stapleton, H. E , 249 
Stark, H. A., 13 
Stein, A, 126, 320, 648 
Stewart, 118 

Stbalikkata- viabaya, 152-58, 562-63 
Sthanudatta, 255, 490-91, 496, 499 
Rthagunandi, 503 
Stbfinvldvara, 121, 258 
Stbavara, 328 
Stbavira, 104 
Stbiravarman, 276 
Stbitavarman, 276 
Stbitiv&rm&n, 276 
Stbuna, 19 
Strabo, 23, 25 
Rtflpa, 168 
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Suari, 30 
Subah. 65 66 
Subali Bsnpalab, 78 
Subbabhgmi, 37, 46, 49 
aubbadeva, 601 
Subhaatbali, 153 
Subhatufiga, 868, 363 
SubHra. 39 
Sublirabhiimi, 46 
Sudaaa, 193 
Sudoshna, 8 , 37 
Sudra, 306 
Sudraka, 444-46 
Sugamgaya, 191 
Sugamgiya, 191 * 

Suhma, 8, 17, 37-39, 43, 46-46, 49-60, 

62 68,76,80-81,83,86. 118, 128, 130-31, 
160, 162 • 
SulimadtSa, 117 
SuhmanHgara, 37 
Snhmottara, 63 
Sukabrnnaiva, 126, 283 
Suleiman, 316 
SulairauD^bfid, 78 
Sulapapi, 536 
Sultan, 385, 388 
Sumatra, 41, 351 
Snmbha, 37 

Sumeru mountain, 460, 473 
Sunab^epa, 8 

Rundarban, 81, 96 97, 103, 152 
Hundarban inscription (Lakshmapa-Nenu), 
88, 96, 462, 480, 662 

Rundarban inscription (Madommnnapala), 97, 
143, 479 

Rufiga. 172,174,179 83.186,193 
Supatala, 145, 147 , 

fiuppara, 47, 49 
Supparaka, 47-48 
Supratikasvami, 607, 615 
Hupr&tisbtbiia-varrnan, 276 
Sura, 392-93, 396, 440, 161, 167, 472 
8una]garha, 231 
Surakona-gaddiyakiya, 61 
Surapaia, 424 

Surapaia (of Kujavatl), 433-34 

Surapaia I. 294-96, 3' 6, 354, 366-68, ISO, 526 

Surapaia II, 366-57, 423-35, 480, 438, 531 


Surasena, 162 

8uiash(ra, 162, 825. 361, 687 
Suralmicbandra, 234 
Sari, 72 

Surinaftlram purnneka, 93 
Surma, 140 
Surparaka, 48 
Surya, 94, 306 
Suryamitra, 187 • 

Suryyaaena, 256 
Puryaaena, 483i 484, 629 
Suryasiddb&nta, 195 
Suryavarman, 242 
Sflryyopagraba, 472 . 

Busang, 452 

8u'bka-Kau4ik&. 146, 151-52 
Suaimft, 46, 48 % 

Saathiravarnian, 243, 376-70 


Su-thitavarman, 249, 263, 276 
Susuma, 76 
Susunia Mill, 158 
Susunia inscription, 137, 489 
Sutanu(i, G2 
Suvarpa, 622 
Suvarpacbandra, 369-70 
Suvarpadeva, 432 
Suvarnadvipa, 849 
Suvarpatfm, 170 
Su?arpugrama, 28 
Suvarnarekbft, 25, 27, 29, 74, 192 
Suvarnayaridb, 603 
Suvarna-vlilu, 492-93, 499 
Suv&stu, 121 
Suvrata, 276 
SuvvudgQ, 143 
Ruvvudga viahaya, 142, 562 
Svabhrlbhumi, 46 * 
Rvachcbhaudn-pataka, 108 
Svalpadakshina-vltlu, 61, 506 
Svastika. 163 
Rvayambhu, >106 
S\eUdvIpa, 128 
Sveta-varahasavinu, 506 
Svayambhudeva, 198, 500 
Svayambhu Purapa, 385-36 
Swat, 120-21 
SyJbet, 88, 140, 144-46 
Szechwan, 342 
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Tabaqat-i-Na^Irl, 45, 126 
Tad idevl, 478 
Tadayuktaka, 535, 556 
Taila, 397 

Tailakampa, 56, 433-35 
Takakuau 41,217 
Tukkapaliidam 57, 58, 391 
T»kkolam, 390 
Tak^hartila, 170 
Tula, 517 

Talapadlpataka, 88 
Ta]apa(dka 92 
Talapira, 92 
Tala-vatakartham, 516 
Taluctae, 2S, 30, 40 
Tamdlika, 40 
TamalinI, 40 
Tamalipta, 40 
T&maliptaka, 17, 40 
Tftmalipti, 40 
T&maliptika, 40 
Tamalite, 28, 40 
TamalittT, 42, 48, 

Tamb& Koai, 148 
Tambapamna, 81 
Tathba-paibpi, 169 
Tambapappi, 48 
Tambar, 146 
Tarnb&la, 40 

Tamil, 1, 29, 58, 57,«76, 818, 844, 190 
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Tamil inscriptions, 43, 52 

Tamluk, 29, 42, 74, 80, 156, 163, 107, 215 

T&molittI, 40 ' 

Tamra, 148 

T&mralipta, 33, 38, 39-43, 63, 64, 80, 85, 90, 
01, 128-29, 166, 160, 165, 168, 198,205, 
207, 278 

Tamraliptaka, 39, 40, 130 
Tamralipti, 448 
Tamraliptika, 40 
Ta.mrapattn.Da, 375 
TimraparpI, 169 
TapdiL, 65, 78, 118 
Tapdabutti, 30, 67, 68, 391 
Tangana, 3L 
Tanganoi, 31 
Tanjavur, 67 
Tan-mo-lih-ti, 40 
Tuntra, 646 * 

Tantravarttika-tika, 101 
Tantrikamandaka, 807 
Tapoosa. 42 
Tapti, 321 
Tapuasa, 42 
Tara, 64 L 

Tara, 349 

Tarftchapdl inscription, 476 

T»Mn«h a 68?90.11], 116, 196 . 291-92 , 261, 
299,306-7 , 309. 375 , 395, 397, 137, 416, 
466 

Taraori, 482 
Tarapati. 641, 643 
Tanka, 636, 541 
Tarikhi-Y&mlnl, 386 

Tarpandlgbi inscription. 88, 111, 113, 372, 
461, 460, 474, 477. 547 
Tat-pada-par igphlt a . 495 
Tautalitamata-tilaka, 646 
Tavernier. 166 
•Tawney, C. H., 60, 119 
Taxila, 174, 194 
Taxila Copper plate, 195 
Taylor, 28, 86 
Ta-yue-dhi. 197 
Tekkali Plate, 270 
Teliagarhl, 2, 56 
Telingana, 34 
Teliyagarhi, 66 
Telkop, 434 
Telkupi. 66 
Telujfu, 44, 61 • 851 - 
Terriagully, 66 
Tetrapilis, 35 
Tewar, 369 

Tezpur inscription, l*a>, 

Tbamea, 165 

Th»”ewr!l21. 242. 268-65, 267, 270, 272. 315 
321 

Tharuka, 636 
Tie Son, 191 
Tbinae, 28 
Thisi 28 

Tbi-srong-aeu-tsani ouu , 


Tboda, 512-13 
Thomas, 162, 258, 313 
Thomas, F. W., 171, 334 
Tibet. 103,300. 342, 403. 404 
TibetaD, 43 , 254, 257, 274-75, 291-92, 21.), 
308, 321, 395, 397, 401, 403 
Tibcto-Chincae, 342 ® 

T’ien-cbu, 196 
Tiger Coast, 101 
Tikshapda, 97 
Tilakachandra, 392 
Tilakasundarl, 75 
Tilchbibi bil, 147 
Tili, 322 
Tilings, 34 

S3KfTi. 4 S , .««.». ». «. *. ». 

•370 373, 374, 384, 392, 489, 562 
Tippera Grant, 142, 295, 327 , 330, 831, 334, 
491-92, 496-97, 1)21, 628-29, 541, 551 
Tirabbuktl, 388-89 562 

KK.S, 126,274, 322, 374-75, 389-90 
Tiruchbirrambalam, 400 
Tirurnalai inscription, 73, 86,372, 390, 395, 
564 

Tiruvilangadu plates, 350, 396 
Tiaanadaiaya-DattakatakB, 92 

Tista, 148, 150, 151, 157 
Titas, 95 

Todar Mai, 40, 56, 77,78, 83 

Toramapa, 236-36, 302 

Torapn, 163, 183, 186 

Torarays, 2L } 6 

Tosala, 17 

Tosall, 170, 190 

Traikutaka 240 

Trailokyachandra, 3G9, 370, 413 

Trailokyasimha, 476 

Trailokyasundarl, 414-15 

Trans-Gangetic, 70 

Travancore, 390 

Tree-spirit, 306 

Tribeni, SO, 117 

Tribhuvanapala, 339, 366, 629 

Trigarta, 322, 377 

Triglypbon. 34 

Tnglypton, 34 

Tngraml, 289 

Trikalmgadhipati, 409 

TrikapdaSesha, 40, 100, 110 

Trilingam, 34 

Tripathi, R. S.,313, 317 

Tripolis, 35 

Tnpurl,230, 359, 388 

Triratna 163 

Trivikrama Suri» 102 

Trivrita(la), 109, 494 

Ts’in, 28 <- 

Tsmg Wang, 275 

Tsu-la-taing-t-sandra, 374 

Tulamaya, 169 

Turaain inscription, 226 

Tnmbavana, 226 

Tufiga, 362-68, 370, 382, 89* 

TuAgabhadri, 458 
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TuAgadeva, 441 
TuAgadbanxa, 39 

Tunga-Dharmavaloka, 331, 3G‘2, 364 
TuraiDaya»169 
Turuihka, 321-25, 397 
Tyastaijadevi, 4y8 
TyaftapadevI, \W 


*1 U 

Uberrae, 30, 33 

IJ-cha, 57 • 

Uchchakalpa, 230 
Uchchhila, 77, 433 
Udaipur, 172, 326 
Udaka, 179-82 
Udana, 530 
Udapdapura, 536 
UdayadiUa, 411, 456 
Udayagin, 184, 191,210 
Udayakarna, 476 
Udajamftnaj 41, 448 
Udayapur inscription, 252 
Udayasundari-Katbii, 306 
Udayl, 413 10 
Uddnpd&pura, ' 8 

Udda^dapura image-inscription, 36*2 
Udlchl di4, 11 
Udlrpakhadpa, 278 
Udner, 55 * 

Udra, 123, 129. 130 
Udragrama-mandala, 153, 566 
Udraka, 181 
Udumbura, 66 
Udumbara 56 
Uduuibara-Vi9haya, 162 
Udyota-Keaari, 27 
Udyotaita 8un, 236 
Upraseun, 166 
TI]himal, 77 
Ujial Khali, 78 
ITj’eni, 48 

Ujjaic, 48, 170. 310-17, 32*2 385 
ITkeSa, 318 
Uktarajo^a, 99 
UInbaria, 124 
VTmapati, 114, 857, 453 
^UmavaDa, 106 
Umavarmau, 75 
Una inscription, 296, 298, 325 
Ufichokashti, 89 

United Provinces, 17, 121, 178, 216, 243, 216- 
47,258,318 397 
University of Calcutta, 392^ 

Upsgupta, 244 
Upakanka, 567 
Upfinsia, 20, 86, 80 

Uparika, 211 212. 231, 234, 251-53, 256. 467, 
490-91, 495, 500. 636, 643, 648, 554 66 
Uparika-Mahar&:a,498 
Uparikara. 567 
Upasena Vanganta-putta, 79 
Upaatbu^a, 19 
UpavaAga, 85 


Upayuktaka, 557 
Upyalika, 114 
Urdclmturatca, 89, 666 
Ura-igar. 149 
Uruvclva, 42 
[)r\a 41, 406 
U^inara, 14 
U^Inaragin, 14 
Utbi, 385 

Utkala, 17, v 13, 73, 120, 123, 126, 129, 130, 343, 
345-17,353, 412, 117,434, 436, 440, 465-67, 
531 

Utaaha, 546 
Uttara-KoSala, 122 
Uttara-Lata, 390 
Uttarama, 566 

Uttara- Masala, 94, 233, 49L 
Uttarapatba, 306, 343 
Utiara-ltaijha, 57-59, 68-70, 77, 891, 564 
Uttara-Rldha-Mai^dala, 61, 70, 461,563, 665 
UUiral&ijam, 326 
Uzain, 31 G 
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Vacba-bliumika, 50 
Vinja-vishaya, 662-64 
Vig.i(}i, 100 
Vdgtji, 100 
Vagghadi. 100 
Vuggbadi, 100 
VighaiJI, 100 
Vagulivittagada, 89 
Vaha-Nayaka, 608, 541 
Vaidya, 93 
Vaidya, 0. V.. 313 
Vaiduryakarpa, 3 < j0 

Vaidyadevu, 111, 113 , 302-3. 308. 435-36, 
440-43, 527, 533-34, 641, 648. 563 
Vai-graina, 494. 512 

YainyagupU, 92, 489, 490, 490, 521, C51 

Vai4all, 81 

Vaisbpava, 422 

Vajiraghara, 52 

Vijivaidya 415 

Vajiabhumi, 49 

Vajji, 81 

Vajpan confederacy, 82 
Vajrabl urni, 46, 53 
Vajradiman, 387 
Vajrakara, 62 

Vairavarman, 407-8, 4H'-12 
VajrayogmT, 88 

Vajrayoginl Grant, 411, 420, 422 
VajrayudbB, 318, 820 
Vakadvlpa, 100 
Vaka(aka, 321, 551 
Vftkbu^i-Sumalika-deva, 66 
Vnkkaltaka, 503, 518 
Vakknltakrt-Vitbl, 509, 612, 514 
Vkkpdla, 340, 355-56, 429 
Valabhi, 102 315 
Valacba, 316 
ValBk)lagrfima, 113 
Valantyn, Fran^oia, 166 
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Villabh&devt, 476-77 
VgUabbaraja, 430 

Vallabittbi, 61 f 

Vallala 470 

Yallalasena, 69, 88, 119, 450, 460, 463-65, 469, 
477 , 483, 52ft, 647 , 662, 564 
Valiau agda/a, 317 
Vallihita, 666 
Vallimu^da-mandala, 562 
Yamana, 321, 534 
Varaanaavami, 606, 104 
Varapiyaka, 93 
Varhiiadhara, 44 
Vanamala, 150, 345 
VRDapala. 300 

VriSTl"’.?. 20. 35-38. 40, 16-48, 81-89, 
97^ 100 03, 144 303.308. 326 , 332 333, 
348, 405, 411, 420-92, 467, 476, 178, 483, 
487, 645, 667 
•Va6gaka f 84 • 

VaAgala, 2, 373, 422 
Vangala-de6a, 68, 86, 391 
Vangalavada, 87 
VaAgaly 86 
Vafiganagaia, 47 
Vaflflftnta, 85 
Vangaputi, 823, 327 
Vangeya, 32 
Vabgiya, 82 

Vangiy* Sahity a Yvn\M, 89 

Vappaghoshavafca inscription, 56, *>7, J01 ‘ 

62, 490-191, 517-18 
Vopyafa, 320, 340 
Varadatta, 5oO 
Varadipa. 49 
Varabakona, 566 

Vatahamihira, 17, 39, 40, 101, 106, 1 3 
VaranavatT, 4 
Vaaka-Mandala,^91-92 
Varaka-Mandala-Vishayft, 492, 496, 602, 606, 
514. 618 

Varaparvvata, 418 
\ Irayipada, 89 

JSSKfiTiLu. 

461 , 476 492. 496, 498, 562-65 

Vardbamanokoti, 60 

VardbaoiSnaf-pura), 60, 296, 400 

y^.S!A.mu. at. m. m 
636 

VaVendra Brahmins, 393 

Varendra-Eulapafljika, 398 
YRTetidTeL Yteaeaich Society , 8 18 

yEfift-SIw. '»«"•»• «*- «»• 

431-82, 486-86, 566-67 

?S£!iS!!ft S. m.m.ut.m. m 

Varmftsetu, 349 
Varnaintna, 448-49 
Var»ha, 999 
Vartani, 541 
Varnga, 344-46 
Va*a, 14 


VaAishtha, 16-17 
Vaatu, 506, 516-17,519 

Vaao, N. N., 280, 289, 303-05, 339, 367, 363, 

394, 410, 414, 417-19, 434, c 463, 465, 

468 

Vusudeva, 379 

Vasudeva-avaml, 507 < 0 

Vasumitra, 600 

Vasu-Kakshita, 300 

Vebu. Hamea, 68 

Vatai boga. 507, 512 

Vata Gob all, 116-17 

Vataka, 517 

Vaiika, 665 

Vatsa, 14, 319, 324‘ 

Vatsa-Kunda, 603 
Vatsanaga-pataka, 92 
YatsBpala, 499 

Vatsariia ii, *296-98, 316-21, 328, 327, 347 
Vayigrima, 108-9, 514 
Vayiragaram, 52 
Vayu-PurapBi 106, 121-22, 149 
VeddBavHbDlvika, 99 

Vedic literature, 3 
Vegi, 332, 333 
Vejanleara, 417 
Vejanlsara inscription, 421 
VeJahisbti. 113 
Velakiila, 40 
Venetian traveller, 1 
VeAgainftdu, 39 
VeDgi, 332, 390, 430 
Veukayya. &7 
VeracbJrya, 396 
Vetadda-Chaturaka, 665 
Vetravarman, 498 
Vibbudatta, 503 
Vidarbha, 324-25 
Viddira, 62 

Viddhufiala-bhaftjika, 313 
Videba, 7, 18, 87 
Vidyabbusbana, A. C., 4 451 
Vidyadbara. 388 
Vidyapati. 462 
, Vidyaa. The Four, 533 

Vidyasagara, Jlvananda, 39 

ViprHhapila 1, 94, 294-95, 301, 854-56, 358 60, 
369,629 A ^ | 

Viffrahapala II, 294, 868, 883 ^ 

Vigrabapala III. 107,801, 303, 809, 364, 
367-68, 884. 403, 405, 407, 409, 422-23, 
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431, 438, 444-45 
Vigrabar§]a, 323 
Vibara, 94, 116 

Vijabarapura, 666 

Vijaya, 46-47, 118, 433 
VmjaMbu 415 
Vijayachandra, 476 ■ 

Vijayanaudi. 503 
Vi jay tp ura, 117-18 
Vijayapiiraka, 98 
VijayapurT, 468 
Vi ; avar5. ; B, 434 

Vi-ayaaena JPena djnasLy), 88, 90, 96-97, 
. 114-15, 118, 395, 434, 440, 450, 458, 
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457, 460.69, 471, 477, 483, 528, 536, 

541 ; (Mallirirul) 254, 490, 514, 518; 
tGupaighar grant) 23% 254 
Vijaya-skaodhavara, 567 
Vikrama, 333 

Vikraraa-Samva", 293, 296, 314, 316, 325, 
#17, 348, 386*9. 400-1, 449 
Vikrnmadltya, 468 
Vikramaditya VI 422, 429, 456, 474 
VikramiAka-chauta, 429 
^Vikramapura. 2,83. 81. 86. 88, 96, 871,373, 
T 409-11, 420, 437, 467, 474, 667 
Vikramapura-bhdga, 88, 89 
Vjkramarjuna-vijaya. 363 « 

Vikrama^iia 365,404 
Vilassdevl. 467 

Vilasapura, 154, 383 , 

Vimalschandra, 375 
Vimala-ratna-lekhana, 404 
VinaSana, 15 
Vinaya-Pitaka, 18 
Vinayatilaka (-giama), 87 
Vindhya, 16, 17, 39, 42, 00, 342-44, 340, 
353 . 

Vindhya foreata, 341 
Vindhymnapikya, 431 
Vinltatufiga, 363, 370 
Viniyuktaka, 635, 55G-57 
Vipradasa, 62 
ViprapaJs, 500 
Vipuladrimitra, 422 
Vlrft, 328. 461-62, 464, 466 
Vlrabahu, 346 
VIrabhu]a, 60 
Virabhurai, 53 
YTradeva, 343 
Vlrsgnna, 483-34, 464. 

Virakatti 89 

Vira-purisa-data, 29 
Virasena 456-66 
Virsriri, 405, 407, 411, 419-21 
Virata, 57 
Viratarija, 107 
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V. A. Smith 
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Adhichcbhatra 
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Ahichchhatra 

Ahichchhatra 
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Khatapuraya 
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Guyek&grab&ra 


Guyikagrahara 
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Toramdye 
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H. Krishna Sastri 


H. Krishnft dial 
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8arvavarnian 
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.Tayasvainmi 
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Add the fcllowing foot-note on the Bh >wa) grant : This inscrip- 
tion has been edited by Dr H. N.' Randle in tbe Ep. 
Ind , XXVI, Part I, pp. 1-13 (with plates), and Dr. N. K. 
Bhattasali in the JRASB Letters, Yol VIII, 194S, pp. 
1-39 (with plates). ‘A certain amount of corrosion' renders 
part of the writing on the reverse more or lees illegible. 
Place-names as well as names of estates are mostly 


conjectural. First 13 versos contained in II. 1-23 are 
identical with those of the MfidbSinagar grant (but V. II 
mentions Pragjyotislia instead of Kaoiarupa as in the 
latter grant). The plate records gift of lands in the Chalu- 
raka Vajumvl situatlu in the avj[ilti VftfohaSa (?) of 
the Pau^dravardhana - bliulh, yielding 1 annual income 
of 400 Xapardaka-purapas, (a nala of 22 cubits was used 
for the purpose of measurement— C/. p. 568, Text) together 
with four separate Kshanda-kshebias issued from Dharyya- 
grama by ihe GaudeSvars Laksbma^asena on the 6th day 
of Kdrttika in the year 27, to the Pathaha Padmanabba- 
devaSarman of the Kaulhuma branch of tie Sjmaieda. 
(For different readings of place-names, etc. aceJRASB 
Letters, 1942, pp. 35-30). Dr. N. P. Chakr&varti reads 
'the name of & rj'er —Vanahoranadah in 1. 39 (Valeftgs- 
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venadab. according fe Dr. Randle) which he identifies 
with the B&n&r, N. N. E. of Jayadevpur 'Ep. Ind. t 
XXVI, p. 8, n. 16). The evidence of the Sena inserip- 
tiona (ibid., p. 9, foot notes 8 and 4) seema to him to show 
that Lakabma^aaena bad at leaBt fous queens whose names 
are suggested to be* driy&devl , Kaly&padevl (Bhowal 
Plate), AlhanadevI (a new reading, see S&bitya Pariaat 
Plate;, Tfi^adevI lEdilpur Plate of K»6avaaena pod the 
Madanapa^a Plate of Vi6varup*aena) respectively. 
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